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THE INTERNATIONAL IRRITANT 


*G. K. CHESTERTON 


N considering the misunderstandings that lead to quarrels 
| between nations, it will be well to realize first that there are 
some quarrels which are not misunderstandings. There is 
such a thing as real disagreement; and disagreement is not mis- 
understanding. It is understanding. There is no doubt that the 
Kaisers and the Czars did wish to dismember and destroy Poland; 
they desired to do it and they did it. A Pole who was also a patriot 
was not involved in any sort of misunderstanding with Prussia or 
Russia. He fully understood them, and he fought them because he 
fully understood them. It will be well to remember that situations 
of this sort are perfectly possible; because abominable crimes are 
always perfectly possible. A man does not say he has had a mis- 
understanding with a murderer in a dark lane; he understands 
and enters into and (I had almost said) sympathizes with the full 
mind of the murderer even in calling him a murderer. The sort of 
pacifist who imagines that international quarrels of this under- 
standing sort are henceforth impossible is something much worse 
than a sentimentalist; he is a snob who supposes that crimes can 
be committed by poor men in dark lanes, tree not by princes and 
premiers in high places. 
But murder on the whole is rare, even in the highest political 
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circles. And of the other differences that arise between peoples, 
a large number may truly be called misunderstandings. It is 
obvious that we must have a certain amount of sympathy with 
men to understand how they misunderstand. What is not perbaps 
quite so obvious, what is anyhow not so much observed, is that 
we must have some sympathy with the nations as nations, as well 
as with the men as men. it is not only true that we must be human 
in order to reconcile human beings. It is also true that we must be 
national in order to reconcile nationalists. This accounts for the 
common or comparative failure of nearly all internationalists. 
Instead of being like householders complaining of the house 
shortage or protesting against people being turned out of their 
houses, hor taecian like mere gypsies or tramps, telling all men to 
become homeless and come and live together on a heath. A man 
who likes to choose his own wall paper will understand the same 
desire in another, even if the first 8. paper is pale blue with pink 
cherubs and the second is scarlet more brightly varied with skulls 
and crossbones. But neither will be happy for very long sitting on 
the cold ground and listening to a lecturer who is so convinced 
that there should be no wall papers that he infers there should be 
no walls. If we are to remove misunderstanding, we must begin 
with understanding; with understanding of how tastes differ and 
why wall papers vary, and how it is that a man likes to be master 
in his own house. The world, in my view, is much better for such 
variety; but the variety does lead to many falsifications and fables 
and rumors; and it will be well to put them right where we can. 
But though liberty leads to variety, and variety leads to contro- 
versy, the curious thing is that one of the worst sorts of mis- 
understandings generally arises when two things are very much 
alike. 

What commonly bewilders a man about a foreign country is 
not finding a thing where he is accustomed to find it. He is rather 
more bewildered when he finds the same thing somewhere else. 
So a man might live fifty years in a seaport and see the sea from 
every window and even on every side; and yet be none the less 
surprised to visit Venice and find the sea in the street. An intelli- 
gent Italian, visiting London, said he liked nearly everything 
there except the dirt and the beggars. He was quite surprised 
when he was told that this was exactly what many eeallone 


Londoners say on visiting Italy. But he was perfectly right. He 
saw something in London which Londoners do not see because 
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they are always seeing it. By “dirt” he did not mean the dirt of 
oa people as chose to be dirty, as in the social liberties of his 
own sunny land. He meant the dirt of everything, of things that 
nobody wants to be dirty, of white marble statues or baskets of 
flowers, or all the things that would sparkle spotlessly under an 
Italian sky. And by “beggars” he meant what we call touts; not 
honest beggars where beggars ought to be, asking alms avowedly 
for the love of God in the charitable shadow of the Church. He 
meant men who pretend to open cab doors and don’t, or hover 
round expecting something for doing nothing — that is, at least, 
how the Italian felt about it. In other words, the Italian really 
felt exactly as the Englishman felt. Each of them felt he could put 
up with dirt where he was accustomed to dirt and with beggars 
where he was accustomed to beggars. Dirt, as the philosopher 
said, is only matter in the wrong place. This man wanted to have 
it (so to speak) in the “right” wrong place. 

I once talked to a fellow countryman inside a French restau- 
rant. He was very indignant because the Frenchmen would not 
allow him to open a window; and he snorted scornfully and said that 
the whole nation hated the open air. I said to him very mildly, 
“That being so, is it not singular that most of them are having 
their lunch in the street outside?”’ Now it never occurred to that 
man, when walking down Piccadilly or the Strand, to say, “None 
of these restaurants have got any seats outside, so that people who 
like the open air can lunch in it.”” He did not miss French fresh air 
in London. He only missed English fresh air in Paris. And almost 
all minor misunderstandings between nations are of that sort. 
They both really like the same thing, but they like much more the 
long ease and familiarity of their own way of getting it. In this 
matter of fresh air alone, for instance, there is a danger of a still 
more serious misunderstanding between England and America. 
Englishmen do not understand that in this sense there is no such 
thing in America as mere air. There is cold air and hot air; I use 
the term with no symbolical intention. To put the matter another 
way, Englishmen have never experienced any such thing as sum- 
mer and winter. They have only experienced weather; and they 
grumble at that. But both peoples would like to moderate heat 
and cold to a reasonable extent; only the heat and cold they have 
to moderate are things totally different, like the atmospheres of 
different planets. And this, which is true of obvious material 
things like cold and heat, is equally true of the moral things that 
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determine politics and social life. It is not so much a difference 
between black and white, as the difference felt by a man who finds 
black where he is used to white and white where he has always 
expected black. 
he immediate moral from this may be stated roughly thus: 
whenever we find ourselves criticizing a foreign state, we should 
make the experiment of saying, not “Do I do this precise thing?” 
but “In what form do I do what is practically the same thing?” 
It is a hundred to one that we shall find that we do do it in some 
form. But all this involves an attitude in moral matters which is 
very much misunderstood because it is almost invariably mis- 
stated. We hear a great deal about international amity being 
truly Christian; which is commonly accepted merely in the sense 
of “altruistic.” I happen myself to hold a type of Christian belief 
that has always made itself unpleasant (to many people) by in- 
sisting on altruism taking the practical and sometimes painful 
form of humility. And I do believe that in this question is the key 
to the whole of that international evil, which some call the failure 
of Christianity, but which I should call the failure of those who 
chose to break up Christianity. 
' What humanity hates is not hatred; at least it is not the mere 
accidental hatred we have for this or that enemy. What humanity 
hates is pride; or praise of ourselves uttered as if everything about 
us was praiseworthy. Men could easily forgive us for having 
believed that our foes were as black as they were painted; but not 
for continuing to believe that we ourselves were as white as we 
were white-washed. And we were not. Whether we are English or 
American or German or any other historical human beings, we 
most certainly were not. To judge by much of the international 
and idealistic rhetoric that surrounds this subject, one would 
imagine that people were always wicked when they quarreled and 
always good when they praised. One would almost deduce the 
absurd doctrine that it is always Christian to speak well of things 
and unchristian to speak ill of them. At the risk of an apparent 
perversity, I will assert the contrary. It is much more likely that 
um are right in cursing foreigners than that they are right in 
lessing themselves as utterly blameless beings. Their fury at the 
profligate private life of the Prince of Polybia or the gross oppres- 
sion of the Jub-Jubs by the Jam-Jam of Jugga may really be an 
innocent indignation. Their conviction of their own complete 
innocence can never be completely innocent. Nay, if once this 
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moral superiority is broken down, this moral indignation may 
really be a valuable force. Something may really be done on the 
day that an Englishman can say heartily and with warmth, “The 
Jam-Jam is oppressing the Jub-Jubs as abominably as we 
Fee the Irish,” or an American can say, “The corruption at 
the court of Polybia is as bad as the Oil Trust.” Lest I be accused 
in my turn of preaching a pompous morality it is impossible to 
practice, I will say that I have tried to practice it, though I dare 
say with very indifferent success. When I wrote against a Sultan 
or a Kaiser, I have tried to remember Denshawi and the story of 
Sergeant Sheridan; and the book I wrote against Prussia in the 
crisis of the War bore the title of The Crimes of England. But 
though this ideal is as difficult for me as for everybody else, I am 
quite sure it is the right ideal. And the trouble with most of the 
idealists is that they are following the wrong ideal. Theirs is 
humanitarianism and a silence about all sins; ours is humility and 
a candor about our own. 

I will take a recent example merely because it is recent; and is, 
thank God, about the nearest approach to an Anglo-American mis- 
understanding that has been popularly recognized of late. A great 
deal has been said, unfavorable as well as favorable, in America as 
well as England, about the patriotic outburst of Mr. Thompson 
of Chicago. As everybody knows, he said that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can story was taught in American schools with a bias in favor of 
England. I do not know to what he was referring. I can only say 
that if the story has an English bias in American schools, it is 
more than it has in English schools. One of the quaintest of the 
curiosities of history is the fact that, on that one subject, English 
historians might almost as well be American historians, so warmly 
do they state all that could be said for George Washington 
and so little do they state all that could be said for George ITI. 
I do not boast of this either; it was due to bad causes as well as 
good; partly to the excessive power of the Whig aristocracy, which 
sympathized with the Colonists; partly to a troublesome myth 
invented later about the Anglo-Saxon race. But anyhow English 
history was almost as much biased in favor of its American 
enemies as against its French enemies. And as the two were allies, 
it is all the funnier. But perhaps Mr. Thompson may be referring 
to some more modern matters of which I am ignorant. The 
particular thing that interests me in his case is something else. 

It is roughly this. Many Americans as well as most Englishmen 
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would perhaps decline to defend him. But one thing about him 
that I should be inclined to defend is the one thing that seems to 
have been considered indefensible. It involves, indeed, an amusing 
case of the difficulties of this international candor and humor and 
humility. The one thing I really like about Mr. Thompson is that 
he said, to the general horror of all around, that we had to teach 
the young patriotism rather than truth. Then followed a typical 
comedy. While most Englishmen shrieked with disgust and deri- 
sion, one Englishman saw the point. He was the very able jour- 
nalist who writes under the name of “Beachcomber” in the 
Daily Express; and he said that all English young people were 
already taught patriotism rather than truth; so we needn’t 
quarrel about that. He was immediately bombarded with corre- 
spondence from his countrymen, reproaching and reviling him for 
saying such a shocking thing about our noble English schools. 
That illustrates how difficult it is to start this sort of mutual con- 
fession and common sense. Now of course “‘ Beachcomber”’ was 
quite right; in a sense Mr. Thompson was quite right; in a sense 
the English schools are quite right. The thing is not rightly stated; 
but that is because all modern moral philosophy has gone to 
pieces. It would be truer to say, “Certain moral truths are a part 
of ny education and patriotism is one of them. Certain 
technical truths are a part of secondary education and historical 
accuracy is one of them.” But, roughly speaking, we can —_ 
Mr. Thompson’s statement in principle; and there is no doubt 
whatever that we do accept it in practice. When I was a boy, I am 
very glad to say, I was taught any number of patriotic poems; 
even before I learnt anything, let alone the truth, about the events 
on which they were founded. But this is perfectly sound morality ; 
even universal morality and Christian morality. The first thing to 
teach a human being is the nature of certain human relations and 
emotions without which he is not human. His life begins with a 
social introduction to a lady called a mother, and not with a book 
on matriarchy or marriage customs; and unless that relation is 
right, nothing else is right. In the same way the impulse which 
cries, “Let us praise famous men and our fathers that begat us,” 
the song of the nurse about the land and its heroes, comes quite 
rightly hateos the teaching of any sciences, including history. 


I do not think I was greatly deceived because my parents 
pointed to the statue of Nelson and said, “That is the greatest of 
our sailors; he fought gloriously for England and died in the hour 
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of triumph,” or because they did not say to a child of five, “That 
is the man who broke his word because he was bullied by his 
mistress (who was another man’s wife) and hanged a lot of honest 
men who were prisoners of war in Naples.” That is knowledge 
quite proper to a grown man; I am now a grown man and I know 
it; what is perhaps not so inevitable or universal, I say it. But it 
does not prevent my admiring the heroism of Nelson; and it 
certainly would not prevent me from presenting him to children 
as a hero. He was in fact a very heroic hero; but there are some 
things to be said about him when we have the direct purpose of 
arousing hero-worship, others when we are closely studying not a 
hero but a man. I am very glad I learnt the ringing war songs of 
Campbell; like that with the spirited opening: 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day’s renown 


When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown. 


And it can still stir me, though I am perfectly well aware that few 
episodes in English history were so discreditable as the pressure 
put upon Denmark round about the time of the revolutionary 
wars. But that was not Campbell’s fault; and it was not Nelson’s 
fault; and it was not the fault of my parents or schoolmasters. 
And I am not such a prig as to propose that Campbell’s poem 
should be rewritten for children with scientific correction and 
amplification, in the vers /ibre manner: 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the somewhat dubious diplomatic conduct, not unconnected with 

some reasonable maritime renown, 


When to a battle more or less unjustly forced upon them came forth 
All the insufficient forces at the command of Denmark’s crown. 


I do not think that is the right way to sing songs to children; nor 
do I think it is the right way to teach history to grown-up people. 
I should like the two things kept separate; the former avowedly 
patriotic and only the latter avowedly prosaic. I would teach a 
child a song about the beauty of daisies or dandelions before I 
taught him the botany of them; and I would not mix up the two. 
In this sense, I think Mr. Thompson perfectly right, exactly where 
he has been denounced as particularly wrong. But certainly if 
English schoolmasters say such patriotism has not been the 
primary education of English schools, they are utterly and flatly 
wrong. Perhaps they do not tell these stories against England 
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because they have never heard them. That only shows that their 
patriotic education has been very thorough indeed. 

Now unfortunately the usual way of trying to avoid a quarrel 
between one nation and another, and especially between England 
and America, does not consist of this mutual confession of human 
weakness. It consists rather of a sort of patronizing expansion of 

ride. It consists of saying: “I hold this intelligent, idealistic, 
Salen and high-minded view; and it is so manifestly superior 
that you, I am sure, will be only too ready to share it.” So some 
Englishmen assume that Mr. Thompson must be considered a 
fool even in America, merely because he spoke against England. 
So some Americans not only talk as if they had a moral mission 
to purify the world, but seem to entertain the extraordinary 
notion that the world would regard prohibition as a form of puri- 
fication. In other words, instead of saying, “Let us both confess 
our sins,” each is saying, “Come you, and share my virtues.” 
That is, I most firmly believe, the essential poison in almost all 
international irritations. It is spiritual pride: a thing far more 
venomous than spite. 

We can all humorously reconcile ourselves to being shut out by 
the foreigner’s necessity of exclusiveness. But the Lord deliver us 
from being included in the foreigner’s notion of fraternity. He has 
a right to exclude us, but he has no right to include us; no more 
right than he has to conquer and enslave us. And so, in the moral 
and metaphysical sphere, he has no right to generalize about us; 
or include us in his universality, which is quite different from our 
universality. Nor have we any right to include him in our own 
equally universal generalization. That sort of intellectual im- 
perialism has done far more harm than the most narrow nation- 
alism. We can respect the zealot who died fighting in the narrow 
entrance to the Holy Place; he is far less offensive than the Phar- 
isee who not only makes broad his phylactery, but also makes 
broad his mind. It is that narrow notion of breadth that is the 
chief danger to the real brotherhood of men. An international 
version of nationalism might perhaps have really marked out the 
rights of nations. But a national version of internationalism is the 
worst of all misunderstandings. It leads to a reaction and revolt in 
all healthy people of all countries. In a word, foreigners can 
forgive our vice; what they cannot forgive is our virtue. The 
instinct is so profoundly Christian, that so long as men feel like 
that, we cannot say that Christianity has been without effect. 








AL SMITH AND A CATHOLIC PARTY — 
A THREE-CORNERED DEBATE 


“Witt there be a Catholic party in America?” asks Mr. Stanley Frost, 
Washington journalist, and answers that the political situation in- 
dicates that there will. American Catholics, be says, are disposed to 
make Governor Smith’s candidacy a test case to see whether the highest 
office in the land can be withheld from an able man merely because be 
pays spiritual allegiance to the Pope. Mr. Frost thinks Governor 
Smith’ s chances of election are remote, for reasons other than bis religion; 
but be says Catholics will be only too ready to interpret bis defeat solely in 
religious terms. They will therefore be in a mood to form a Catholic party 
to demand the recognition which they will believe they cannot secure 
within the ranks of existing parties. The direful consequences of such a 
move Mr. Frost describes in no uncertain terms. 


Mr. Michael Williams, who, as editor of the ComMMONWEAL, is an 
authoritative spokesman for American Catholics, describes this idea as 
fantastic. He says Catholics are the most difficult of all people to organize 
for other than religious purposes. The Vatican, moreover, looks with ill 
favor upon the formation of Catholic political parties. 


Mr. William Bennett Munro, as Professor of Government at Harvard 
University, considers the formation of a Catholic party unlikely on 
practical grounds. Catholics, be says, bave less of a grievance than scores 
of other minority groups in America. Besides, American politics func- 
tion along state lines, and though Catholics form a bealthy leaven 
throughout the country as a whole, they are not strong enough in the 
separate states to make an impression in the electoral college. 





I— WILL THERE BE A CATHOLIC PARTY? 


STANLEY FRostT 


vention in Houston, it has become certain that the most 

vital issue of this year’s campaign, as it will affect the 
future of the country, will be fought out inside the party, rather 
than between it and the Republicans. That issue is: What will the 
party do — what on earth can it do — with the Catholic ques- 
tion? This question has driven the two irreconcilable Democratic 
factions farther apart than ever, and the long-expected — 
of the party therefore seems imminent. The importance of this 


1? VEN before the doors are opened for the Democratic Con- 


crisis has only recently become clear with the sudden appearance 
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of a possibility that, should Governor Smith be beaten either 
in convention or at the election, the Catholic Democrats would 
bolt and form a straight Catholic party. 

This cree has been very gingerly handled by the news- 
papers, but they have recognized it clearly, though in language 
intended to obscure the fact that the Catholic issue is at the 
bottom of the situation. Mark Sullivan, for example, recently 
said in the New York Herald Tribune, that one of the arguments 
used by the Smith workers to line up delegates, is that “if Smith 
is denied the nomination, some 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 voters in 
New York and the East will leave the party not only in this com- 
ing election, but in future ones.” The implication is obvious, for 
the number of voters he mentions coincides with the estimated 
Catholic vote. Certainly, if there is any injustice in suspecting 
certain Catholics of such a purpose, the blame must fall on the 
Smith workers, for they have definitely made the threat. 

Tt needs no prophet to foretell the momentous effect such a 
movement would have on our political and social structure. The 
disruption of the party would be sufficiently unsettling if it came, 
as has been so long predicted, through a bolt of the “American” 
wing — the Western and Southern Democrats. But disruption 
in this form might presently work out into a better alignment of 

arties; and even if the Catholic question were the basis of the 
wk it would not be so advertised and there would be no open 
disturbance of accepted principles of government. 

But the appearance at. a definitely Catholic party would be a 
change of the first importance in our political system, and — if 
there is still any value in the American idea of the separation of 
church and state — of the utmost menace. In practical politics, 
if not in form, it would destroy that principle. It would put the 
Catholic issue permanently into our politics. It would put an end 
to the two-party system. Finally, it would throw an almost in- 
superable obstacle in the = of increased tolerance, and thus 
profoundly affect social as well as political affairs. In comparison 


with this question, there is no issue between the Republicans and 
Democrats that is of more than passing importance. 

The possibility that this may occur has become worthy of 
careful consideration only in the last few weeks, since it has 
become more certain that Governor Smith will never reach the 
White House. Before then, the threats of the Smith workers 
might have been considered merely a bluff to influence the South 
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and West; but with the practical assurance of his defeat, they are 
showing more and more bitterness. 

Smith goes to the convention, to be sure, with many more dele- 
gates than he had four years ago, though not with the two-thirds 
which he must have to win. His partisans insist that he can pick 
up all he needs after the early balloting. But his opponents have 
been very carefully selected to stand fast till the end, and they 
number a few more than the one-third which can veto his nomina- 
tion. Four years ago Smith proved against McAdoo that posses- 
sion of even a considerable majority does not necessarily mean 
victory. If Smith is nominated, it is almost certain that it will 
only be after a battle as bitter and ruinous as that of 1924. 

Even his chance of winning the nomination, therefore, is none 
too good; his chance of election is minute — if, indeed, he has a 
chance at all. It must be remembered that there is a great differ- 
ence between having strength with the politicians and having it 
with the voters. The convention measures only strength with the 
politicians. Smith has gained at this point since the last conven- 
tion; but so far there has been no evidence whatever that the 
attitude of the rank and file has changed in the least. There is no 
probability that any considerable number of voters has been con- 
verted from dry to wet, or from anti-Catholic to pro-Catholic. 

The reason for Smith’s increased strength in the convention is 
that delegates this year have been chosen far more often than 
before by politicians in conference and caucus, rather than at 
primaties where popular opinion could be shown. Leaders are 
often moved by considerations of political expedience or strategy, 
such as the threat of a Catholic bolt, or the belief that Smith saul 
carry New York State and thus have a real chance for victory. 
But such considerations make no appeal to the voting masses. 
To a large number of Democrats— certainly to all the Ku Kluxers 
and their sympathizers — separation from the Catholics holds 
no terrors, and the defeat oF Smith is more important than a 
Democratic victory. 

As this situation has become clear, the conviction has grown 
that Smith’s chance of election this year is not much better than 
it would have been in 1924 — and no one suggests that he could 
have won then. The only added hope is the oil scandal, and this 
is a frail reed — six years old, exploited once before, discredited 
by the extravagance of unproved accusations made against men 
of high standing. Moreover, the exposure has come only after five 
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ears of an administration in which the most vigilant fly-speckers 
iors been unable to find an interesting scandal or prove any taint 
of oil. It will almost certainly have vanished before election day, 
as it did in the last campaign. Smith will have to run on his 
personal and party strength, and so far as can be predicted, will 
almost certainly be beaten, as would any other Democrat. 

Then what? 

The majority of —— and especially the vast majority of 
Catholics, will believe he was defeated because of his religion. 
I do not think that wili be the true explanation: first, because it 
seems that no Democrat can have much chance, and the expected 
wrangle in the convention will destroy whatever there might be; 
and second, because not even the most stalwart Protestant could 
win if encumbered with Smith’s wet record and Tammany con- 
nections. The fate of a Tammany-wet nominee will therefore 
be no fair test of the attitude of the Democratic party or the 
country on the Catholic question. 

But of late there has been so much agitation and emphasis on 
this question that many Catholics are all too ready to consider 
it the only issue. The supporters of Smith have shown a sur- 
prising “will to believe” that, if the campaign were not compli- 
cated with the Catholic issue, he would certainly be the next 
President. They do not understand the Southern and Western 
mind. aoe will therefore be only too ready to interpret Smith’s 
defeat solely on religious grounds. There will also be many of the 
extreme anti-Catholics who will hail Smith’s defeat as a Protes- 
tant victory, and thus confirm the Catholics in their grievance. 
For both these classes there can be no cool analysis. Neither will 
be able to understand that there has been no clean-cut test. 
Catholics will consider it proved that, for at least another genera- 
tion, religious prejudice will be such that no member of their faith 
dare aspire to the Presidency. They will attribute Smith’s defeat 
to the Western and Southern Democrats’ treachery to the party, 
and their feeling toward this wing of the party vibes to the 
breaking point. All the conditions will be ripe for a Catholic bolt. 

If Smith is beaten in the convention, by the votes of a few more 
than a third of the delegates, the question of a Catholic bolt will 
arise at once. His following is in no mood to compromise, even on 
the nomination of another Catholic. Several Catholic politicians, 
including two who are personally hostile to Smith, have said pri- 
vately that even the nomination of Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 
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Montana would be resented by a large proportion of the Smith 
men, and that Walsh would not, if nominated, get any strong 
support from the Catholic wets. They add that Smith’s nomina- 
tion has become so personal a matter with many Catholics that 
these consider Mr. Walsh a traitor to his church! 

Assuming that Smith is nominated, however, the question of a 
Catholic bolt would rest until after the election. The immediate 
danger would be a dry-Protestant bolt. If this did not occur — 
and it is unlikely because the Democratic tradition is far stronger 
in the South, and even in the West, than among the immigrant 
groups in the North — then the issue would become acute inside 
the party. One question would be on every Democrat’s mind: 
“Will the party, as a unit, vote for a Catholic? Will the West and 
South remain ‘regular’ in spite of their convictions against 
Smith?” 

It may be taken for granted that the Northern and Eastern 
Democrats will be for Smith, with few exceptions. It is almost a 
Catholic organization already, though there are Protestant-dry 
elements which might cut into its solidarity to the extent of cost- 
ing Smith some close states. But the South and West are mili- 
tantly anti-Catholic, as well as politically dry, and would quite 
certainly repudiate Smith in greater or less degree. The question 
would be how much, and how offensively 

Those who are anxious to see the break-up of the “Solid South” 
have speculated upon a new twist to the Negro question which 
might cost him some states there. The South is admittedly Demo- 
cratic far more for the sake of “White Supremacy” than for any 
other reason. Its chief objection to the Republican party is that 
most Negroes have voted Republican — if at all. Recently, how- 
ever, the Catholic Church has made many converts among 
Southern Negroes, and it is argued that if Catholic Negroes swarm 
into the Democratic Party in support of Catholic Smith, the 
Protestant Democrats will abandon it instantly. This argument 
is sound, granting the possibility that Negroes could break into 
the ranks of the Southern Democrats. Its fallacy is that the South 
has rae effective methods of its own to prevent trouble 
from the Negro vote, and would undoubtedly see to it that the 
Southern Democracy, somehow, remained lily-white. 

The South’s repudiation of Smith, however, would be shown 
in other and more effective ways. Many, and perhaps most, of the 
dry Protestants would content themselves with staying away 
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from the polls; and in most Southern states there are enough Re- 
publicans so that if the number of recalcitrants were large, the 
state would go Republican by default. Also, there would probably 
be a movement of some kind to provide a home for those who 
would not vote either for Smith or a Republican — a sort of dry- 
Protestant-Democratic ticket, possibly with some such agitator 
as Senator Heflin at its head. This would react much as the 
Palmer-Buckner ticket did against Bryan in 1896, but more 
disastrously. It would not only permit whole Southern states to 
go against Smith, but it would make easier the desertion of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Northern Democrats, who oppose Smith as 
bitterly as does any Anti-Saloon Leaguer. These, added to the 
handicaps Smith already has, would prevent his carrying any 
“doubtful” state, doubly insure his defeat, and add insult to it. 

It would also cement Catholic resentment against the rest of 
the party. They would refuse to accept any explanation that 
Smith’s membership in Tammany or his wetness had anything 
to do with his defeat. They would believe it proved that they are 
only “‘half-enfranchised” and belong to “a secondary order of 
citizenship,” as Mr. Walter Lippmann has stated. There would 
be a tremendous impulse for them to bolt the party, and, since 
they have nothing to hope from the Republicans, to form a party 
of their own. 

Every Catholic politician with whom I have talked agrees that 
this tendency exists. Most of them believe it would be strong. But 
they also insist that no such party would be attempted. They 
point out that, with a clerical foundation practically excluding 
non-Catholic support, a Catholic party could never win a na- 
tional election, and could win local elections only in places where 
conditions are already satisfactory to Catholics. They believe it 
could win a few senatorships, and elect a score or two representa- 
tives. 

But they add that even in New York, Boston, and Chicago 
Catholics are in the minority, and are much more likely to achieve 
their desires if they hold to their present non-Catholic allies — 
especially the racial o— s of other religions, and the rather con- 
siderable number of old-stock Americans who are Democrats. 


They insist that even a Catholic party could not draw the whole 
Catholic vote, and finally point out that it would prevent, for a 
long time, any success in national politics for the Democratic 
principles in which they say most Catho 


lics believe. 
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This is good sense, good logic, and good politics; but there is 
one flaw in the argument. The masses of voters will be more likely 
to act on their emotions than on any such considerations, and 
it is axiomatic that a leader must lead whither his followers de- 
mand, or cease to be a leader. It may be taken for granted that if 
the bulk of the Catholics should demand a party of their own, 
they will find leaders. 

ven from a far-sighted political point of view, however, the 
lan is not so absurd nor so impossible as these commentators 
intimate. Catholic parties have been organized in other countries 
where, as here, they have no chance of winning a national victory. 
The Centre Party in Germany, the Action Libérale in France, 
and the Partito Popolare in Italy are ready examples. Though 
always in a minority, these parties often hold the balance of power 
and are able to control elections and force measures through 
parliament. ve have, in fact, much more political power than 
American Catholics could hope to have, except in a party of their 
own — especially when Smith’s defeat would be such a blow to 
them after they have made an issue of him. And in America the 
strategy of the balance of power could be made effective from 
city wards right through to Congress. 

Finally, Catholics are not comfortably at home in the Demo- 
cratic party. The rejection of “liberalism” by their church, in 
terms which condemn many American principles, leaves them 
often seriously at odds with a party which boasts of its liberalism. 
And, as has been stated, they have nothing to hope from the 
Republican party, which is so secure in its present strength that 
it is not likely to make concessions to win the Catholic vote. 

Whether a Catholic party could succeed in the United States 
depends largely on the answer to the question which is at the 
bottom of the whole Catholic issue— whether the Catholic 
Church does, in fact, control or strongly influence the votes of its 
communicants. If it does not, any Catholic party would soon die. 
But if, as the anti-Catholics charge, it could and would throw to 
such a party a// Catholic votes — including a few hundred thou- 
sand which are now Republican — then the party would have a 
solid foundation and might prosper. Incidentally, if this were 
done, the evidence would be fairly conclusive that the political 
_ charges against the Catholic Church are well founded. 

On this assumption, the strength with which such a party 
might start would be considerable. Practically speaking, the 
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Democratic party in most large Northern cities is already Catho- 
lic and would form a powerful nucleus. Catholics are the strongest 
religious group in America, and are gaining steadily, so that the 
party would grow yearly more formidable. With the accretion of 
the present Catholic ee —such as the bulk of the 
French-Canadians and Poles — and with a bit of good generalship, 
the party might often hope to carry several important states — 
New York, Massachusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, Maryland; 
and presently Connecticut and New Jersey in the North, Louisi- 
ana and the Mexican border states in the South. This would give 
it a powerful bloc in Congress. 

These possibilities are not enough to turn the heads of the cooler 
Catholic leaders, nor to blind them to the dangers of a clerical 
party from a patriotic standpoint, or the present advantages they 
would lose. It is quite certain that nothing of the kind will be 
attempted if these men can prevent it. But if they should lose 
control, or their hands be forced, a Catholic party would be very 
likely to appear, and we could expect certain serious evils, and 
many interesting possibilities. 

It would mean the opening of an entirely new era in our politics. 
In the first place, as has been stated, it would revolutionize the 
traditional American principle that church and state shall be sep- 
arate. It would make the Catholic question a permanent source of 
political friction, and emphasis upon it would often divert atten- 
tion from other important issues. It would add another chronic 
quarrel to the present causes of religious rancor. 

It would cause a complete realignment of parties in a few years, 
and perhaps almost at once. The Republican party would, prob- 
ably for years, have a strong plurality over any other, and could 
run the country unchecked by any competent opposition. This 
would naturally bring the dangers normal to such a condition: 
lop-sided legislation, neglect of the interests of minorities, and 
corruption. Meanwhile, Southern Democrats could be expected 
to join with the Mid-Western farmers in an Agrarian-Democratic 
party along the lines so much discussed in the last two years. In 
time, this would approach nearly enough to the Republican 
strength so that Catholics would often hold the balance of power, 
and be able to accomplish more in politics than ever before. 

This phase would, in turn, pass as other minorities followed 
the example of the Catholics; and the two-party system, with 
its fairly well-fixed responsibility, would disappear. Instead, we 
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would have an indefinite number of blocs, and might presently 
see Congress going through the kaleidoscopic antics of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, with coalitions forming, dissolving, 
and exploding, and with all the interesting if insecure politics and 
ill-considered legislation inherent in the system. 

This discussion, of course, is speculation based on nothing 
more than threats from Smith partisans, and the obvious facts 
of the situation. No Catholic leader will admit, for publication, 
that it is even yet worth serious consideration. But it is well with- 
in the bounds of possibility, and that fact alone, in a country 
which so far has succeeded in keeping its politics free from the 
destructive enmities of religious quarrels, is a serious matter. 

The appearance of a Catholic party is only one of several 
kinds of explosion that may yet come from the folly of those 
who raised that issue in the Democratic National Convention of 
1924. But it seems the most likely one. And of course, the party 
may — as it has done before — swallow its enmities undigested, 
cover its disagreements with sonorous platitudes, and stick to- 
gether somehow. Whatever happens, the very fact that develop- 
ments such as have been suggested lie not far below the surface 
of the coming campaign, will make it the most sensational and 
crucial since the Free Silver fight of 1896, and probably since the 
anti-slavery campaign of 1860. 


II — THE POPE AND A CATHOLIC PARTY 


MicHaAeEL WILLIAMS 


. STANLEY FROST'S notion that a Catholic party 
is likely to be a result of Governor Smith’s candidacy 
for the Presidency is the second of two very curious 
ideas which the extraordinary political situation has so far 
brought to my attention. The first was conceived by a Baptist 
clergyman of North Carolina, who came to me a few weeks ago 
with a series of articles. In them he set forth his idea that he was 
but one of hundreds of Southern Baptists who were Democrats 
and drys, but who placed American principles above other con- 
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siderations in politics and, therefore, were ardently in favor of 
Smith for President, and totally opposed to anti-Catholicism 
in politics. The anti-Catholic issue, in his opinion, was largely a 
smoke-screen anyhow; being raised and manipulated by none 
other than wicked Wall Street, who recognized, as he and his 
Southern Baptist Democratic friends recognized (according to 
him!), that Governor Smith first and foremost was the heaven- 
sent leader of the plain people against the “Interests.” Hence the 
“Interests’’ were out to down him before he could get started. 

I consider Mr. Frost’s idea even more fantastic than my 
Baptist friend’s theory. Mr. Frost, however, is nationally known 
as a journalist, especially in connection with Ku Klux Klan 
affairs. His theory, unlike the Baptist clergyman’s, has found 
publication, and in answer to THE Forum’s request for a brief 
reply to Mr. Frost’s arguments, I offer the following remarks in 
support of my description of the idea as being merely a political 
grotesque. 

First of all, I would say that his idea is purely personal; and 
that the “Catholic politicians” with whom Mr. Frost has dis- 
cussed this pipe-dream no doubt had it brought to their attention 
first by Mr. Frost. I certainly cannot believe that Mr. Frost 
discovered the idea already existent as a political possibility and 
then went forth to its discussion. To me it has all the marks of one 
of those notions devised (by a futile Sunday special editor, let 
us say) to create interest, and which is then Scltecond up by get- 
ting people to talk about it. 

I think so because as editor of a journal owned, edited, mostly 
written, and for the most part read by Catholics —a journal 
which is non-political, numbering many prominent Republicans 
and Democrats among its supporters oa can testify that until 
Mr. Frost advanced the idea of a Catholic party as a result likely 
to be produced by the Smith candidacy, I had not heard a whisper 
of it. Not a single word. I have been in a good many parts of the 
country recently. I have heard from many other parts. Every- 
where, of course, there is the liveliest interest ielend in Gov- 


ernor Smith. Catholics who are Democrats (but not dry) are for 
him. Catholics who are Republicans are not so much against him 
as against his party, and staunch for Republicanism and for — 
well, let us = for Hoover, or Mellon, or Hughes; some of them 


for Dawes, all of them for Mr. Coolidge, if they could get him. 
Catholic drys — not so many of them, but still a goodly number 
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— whether they are Republicans or Democrats are against the 
New York Governor. 

But the opposition raised against Governor Smith simply be- 
cause he is a Catholic offends all Catholics — Democrats or 
Republicans, wets or drys. Catholics feel about this as decent 
men might feel if all women before being married were required 
to hear the press, and the pulpits (not all pulpits, of course, but 
the sort of pulpit that goes in for that kind of pulpiteering) dis- 
cuss the question whether women are by nature chaste, or will 
remain faithful to their husbands. In other words, American 
Catholics simply are disgusted by the anti-Catholic issue raised 
in politics, against Governor Smith, or anybody else. Fortunately, 
they know that few, indeed, of their non-Catholic friends and 
associates having reasonable claims to be considered representa- 
tive Americans are mixed up in this sordid exhibition of utterly 
unreasonable prejudice, the product of provincial ignorance. And 
the last idea that would be entertained by responsible American 
Catholics would be to make of Governor Smith’s candidacy the 
occasion for dragging their religion into the dusty, mot to say 
miry, arena of party politics. 

For the sake of the argument, however, let us assume that there 
may be some such Catholics as Mr. Frost thinks there are — 
Catholic politicians, who, either through intemperate resentment, 
or (which would be more probable) hoon purely political 
motives, are seeking to capitalize for their own advantage any 
general state of indignation among Catholics that might result 
from Governor Smith’s defeat, either in the convention or the 
election. Would Mr. Frost’s pipe-dream have any chance to 
come true? 

In my opinion, it wouldn’t have the ghost of a show to be 
realized. 

First of all, because Catholics are the most difficult people 
imaginable to be organized or swayed as a mass, politically or 
socially. Catholicism seems to do something to men’s minds 
which makes those minds highly individualistic and stubbornly 
averse to manipulation by psychological hokum or ballyhoo. 
It is hard, indeed, to organize Catholics and get them to unite 
for the most apparent of legitimate ends other than purely re- 
ligious ones. I know that a contrary belief is held by many. Be- 
cause of the impressive age and obvious efficiency of the church 
as an organization, many people think that Catholics are, of all 
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ople, the most malleable and controllable of human material. 
Saaad to think so myself, before I became a Catholic. 

I remember my amusement (and also my sympathetic under- 
standing) at the time of the United War Fund Drive of the seven 
great welfare organizations. When the Catholics were linked up in 
this drive, rather late in the day, through the Knights of Colum- 
bus and the National Catholic Welfare Conference — the latter 
directly controlled by the American Bishops — my non-Catholic 
confreres on the various committees on which I served (repre- 
senting the publicity interests of the Catholics) were most deeply 
impressed by the belief that the marvelous organization of the 
church would achieve untold wonders. Well, it was quite true 
that the church organization did function most efficiently so far 
as the main purpose of the drive was concerned. The Bishops of 
all the dioceses could and did get all their parish priests working 
at once, collecting funds, and providing members for all sorts of 
committees, speakers, etc. But the church organization was 
completely without that with which all the other organizations 
were most evidently well equipped, namely, publicity machinery. 

The Knights of Columbus improvised a publicity bureau, which, 
because of the genius of a single individual — Mr. John B. 
Kennedy — accomplished wonders in putting the work of that 
society properly before the general public. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference also had one man, in Washington, who 
handled the publicity as part of his general work of this kind. 
He himself was not a Catholic. - 

But when the war spirit died along with the War, and the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference tried to keep up its organi- 
zation for social service work along the lines found so valuable 
during the War — what infinite difficulties were encountered! 
Even so obviously useful a work as the registration at head- 
quarters of the names of all the Catholics who served in the War 
— a task which only the pastors could do — was never completely 
done. (It was done sufficiently well, however, to show beyond 
question that Catholic citizens had served their country in 
numbers far beyond those proportionate to the total population.) 

Many people — anche r. Frost among them — seem to 
believe that all that has to be done to start a great movement 
among Catholics is for the Pope to push a button, which puts the 
Bishops at work; when they again push more buttons, communi- 
cating with their priests, these in turn pushing the final set which 
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starts the laity going in the desired direction. Those who believe 
thus would do well, sometime, to sit down with a Bishop or priest 
or layman who has tried to organize American Catholics for 
other than parish or diocesan purposes — for other than strictly 
religious work — and listen carefully to what they have to say. 
It might be useful to send their answers to Mr. Frost. 

The formation of Catholic political parties in foreign countries, 
advanced by Mr. Frost as an argument in favor of the possibility 
of similar action in this country, has nothing to do with his case. 
Rather, it tells against it. Those foreign Catholic parties, certainly 
the German and the Italian parties, were formed for two reasons. 
First, in Germany, for the defense of interests vital to the exist- 
ence of the Catholic Church, principally, the right to educate its 
children. Secondly, in the instance of the Popolare party in Italy 
— which strictly speaking was not a Catholic party at all, but an 
organization formed to advance great social interests, particu- 
larly codperative agricultural movements — that was grounded 
sm principles derived from Catholic social philosophy. The 


rench party was, so to speak, a hang-over of French monarchial 


ideas, and has been disowned Ly the church, so far as it rashly 
ventured to act as a Catholic party. 

In fact, the central authority of the church consistently opposes 
the formation of Catholic political parties. Only the gravest of 
reasons, when vital principles are at stake, justifies such move- 
ments in the = of the church. No such reasons exist in the 


United States. lf Governor Smith quite plainly and unmistakably 
should be denied a nomination by his party because sufficient 
numbers of that party are un-American enough to allow inherited 
and baseless anti-Catholic emotions to rule their political ac- 
tions, such a state of affairs is something for Americans as Ameri- 
cans to deal with. It would not attack any basic principle of the 
Catholic Church. It would be an offense against justice, and a 
desertion of American political principles on the part of a certain 
number of Americans. But certainly the Catholic Church would 
neither direct, encourage, nor welcome the formation of a Catholic 
party to readjust this situation. It would be for the existing parties 
to thrash out the matter. 

A Catholic who has served his country in many highly impor- 
tant positions of official trust and responsibility, said to me when 
discussing this matter: “I happen to be a Republican. So was my 
father, and also his father. Like a great many other Catholics to- 
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day, I am interested in the question as to whether a Catholic can 
be denied high office simply because he is a Catholic. Not because 
I am politically in favor of Governor Smith, nor because I am 
interested in seeing any Catholic elected President. But, like 
my fellow Catholics, I am wondering if Catholics — whether 
Republicans or Democrats — are hereafter to be forced to recog- 
nize that in the eyes of non-Catholics they are considered citizens 
of the second class.” 

But even if Catholics were placed in such a class, the formation 
of-a political party to get them out of it would seem beautifully 
devised to keep them in it. So beautifully, so completely is it 
calculated for that end, indeed, that I cannot but go back to the 
thought with which I began, namely, that no Catholic ever 
started such an absurd idea. It was created by their enemies, or 


else (and more probably) is simply a pipe-dream of Mr. Stanley 
Frost. 





IIi — POLITICAL SUICIDE FOR A CATHOLIC PARTY 


WIL.i1AM BennetTT Munro 


LMOST anything may come out of the impending presi- 
dential campaign; but the formation of a Catholic party 
2S is least among all the probabilities. We ought not to be 
misled by what has taken place in European countries, where the 
conditions are altogether different. The Centre party in Germany, 
the Action Libérale in France, and the Partito Popolare in Italy 
are all of them the outcome of Catholic resentment against oppres- 
sive and discriminatory laws affecting the church, its property, 
its hierarchy, and its economic freedom. They are the answer to 
anti-clericalism, the mechanism of self-defense against blocs of 
politicians who have sought to place the Catholic Church in 
vassalage to themselves. 

But there is no basis for any such resentment, or need for self- 
defensive organization, in the United States. We have subjected 
the Catholic Church to no legal oppression or discrimination 
whatsoever. It has not had-to fight a single skirmish in order to 
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obtain all that the Catholic parties of Europe have been battling 
for. And it is amply protected, in its freedom and equality, by 
constitutional guarantees. 

That being true, the creation of a Catholic party in the United 
States would not be a protest but a challenge. It would be a chal- 
lenge unprovoked. If dhs Catholics of this country, notwithstand- 
ing their equal treatment with all others under the laws of the 
land, should insist on placing religion ahead of citizenship, be- 
cause one of their number fails to reach the White House, they 
will have challenged the traditions of American democracy in a 
way which the rest of our people could not and would not ignore. 
Such action would raise the issue of church versus state, with all 
its medizval implications. It would range American Catholicism 
on the side of a lost cause. There are too many shrewd politicians 
among members of that faith for anything of the sort to happen, 
if they can prevent it. 

Now, there has been a lot of unstitched thinking on this theme. 
We have been told, for example, that Catholics are only “half- 
enfranchised” in the United States. Why? Because they are so 
often defeated when they run for office in non-Catholic communi- 
ties. Human nature being what it is, that is not surprising. 
People everywhere prefer to vote for their own neighbors, friends, 
coreligionists, copartisans. Anyhow, the political chances of a 
Catholic in Tennessee or Texas are not inferior to those of a 
non-Catholic in Boston or New York. Taking the country as 
a whole, Catholics have had their relative share of political prefer- 
ment, and more. 

If Catholics are only “half-enfranchised,” because they are only 
half the time successful at the polls, then our Southern Republi- 
cans, Socialists, Single Taxers, and a dozen other minority ele- 
ments can fairly protest that they are not enfranchised at all. 
The women voters of the United States constitute almost half the 
total electorate. Yet they have been given less than one per cent 
of the elective public offices! The Catholics have fared immeasur- 
ably better than that. Indeed, among all the racial, religious, 
economic, or other minorities in the United States, they have the 
least ground for espousing a grievance and basing a new political 
party upon it. 

Glance at the political situation as it is shaping itself to-day. 
There is nothing abnormal about it, which is another way of say- 
ing that the Republican party is fairly well united and has enough 


a 
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votes to win, no matter who the Democratic candidate may be. 
To win a presidential campaign the Republicans have only to stay 
harmonious and stand pat. The Democrats, to achieve success, 
must find either an issue or a candidate who can raid the Republi- 
can ranks and raid them deep. At the present juncture there is no 
rosy ete of finding either the issue or the man. If Governor 
Smith had been the nominee of his party in 1920, or in 1924, he 
would have been overwhelmingly defeated — not because he is a 
Catholic, but because he is a Democrat. If he is defeated in 1928, 
it will be chiefly for the same reason. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that Governor Smith is the 
strongest man in his party to-day. He is the only standard-bearer 
whom the Democrats can nominate with a fighting chance to 
win. If somebody else is nominated at the Houston convention, 
after a fracas like that of four years ago, the triumph of the Re- 
publicans in November will be as certain as anything in the realm 
of politics can be. 

They will also stand to capture both houses of Congress by an 
easy margin. Every Democratic leader, big or little, wet or dry, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, is well aware of this. It is the one thing 
upon which they seem to be pretty well agreed. As between Smith 
and disaster, accordingly, it 1s a fair guess that the Democrats will 
take Smith. 

What if they do? Mr. Frost is quite certain that if Governor 
Smith is nominated, he will be defeated at the polls. The odds are 
heavily against him, to be sure; but they can hardly be called in- 
superable. Republicans had better not lean too heavily upon 
assurances that the South will bolt. It is doubtless true that thou- 
sands of Southern Democrats will stay away from the polls rather 
than vote for a candidate with a trilogy of affiliations so unap- 
pealing to them; but the “Solid South” is likely to remain an 
intact constellation for all that. 

Along the Atlantic seaboard, from Maryland to Massachusetts, 
it is virtually certain that Governor Smith would make a much 
better showing against any Republican candidate than the non- 
Catholic nominees of the Democratic party were able to do at the 
last two presidential elections. He could hardly do worse. From 
these two regions, “Solid South” and Middle Seaboard, it is by no 
means improbable that Governor Smith would pick up well over 
two hundred electoral votes out of the two hundred and sixty- 
six required. The balance, however, would be mighty hard ined 
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ing in the great hinterland with its dry proclivities and religious 
fundamentalism. 

In other words, it is difficult to figure a Smith victory, even if 
the Democrats do their best for him. And if they do their best, 
why should the Catholics of America wreak vengeance upon the 
Democratic party for having put up a better fight, under in- 
evitable odds, when led by a Catholic, than it has been able to do 
under leaders of a different religious persuasion? 

But let us for the moment brush logic, and probabilities, and 
even facts aside. Assume that the South splits asunder, that 
Smith comes out of the fight as the worst-beaten Democrat in a 
half century, that his Catholic supporters desert the Democratic 
ranks and form an ultramontane party of their own. The new 
Catholic party would forthwith pass under the domination of one 
racial group. For a Catholic party undominated by leaders of 
Irish extraction would be unthinkable in those sections of the 
country from which its main strength would have to be drawn. 

Even if such a party were thinkable, the people who are now 
most enthusiastic for the election of Governor Smith would not 
think much of it. A Catholic party without Irish leadership would 
have no appeal to the only elements that could make such an 
organization effective. With such leadership, on the other hand, 
it would make no stronger appeal to the Italians, Poles, French- 
Canadians, and other Catholic racial groups than the Democratic 
party has been able to do in the North Atlantic states. The change 
from Democratic party to Catholic party, in this region, would be 
one of nomenclature only. The personnel would not change five 
per cent; the leadership would not be appreciably weakened. 

The Democrats are stronger in the states than in the nation. It 
is a commonplace that if they could carry all the states which not 
infrequently elect Democratic governors or senators, their presi- 
dential candidate would win in a walk. The formation of a Catho- 
lic party would put an end to most of these local Democratic 
victories. 

Mr. Frost is right in his belief that the formation of a Catholic 
party would give the Republicans a free hand for many years to 
come, not only in the nation, but in nearly all the Northern and 
Western states. When Catholics really desire that situation, to 
their own unmeasurable disadvantage, they may bring it to pass 
— but that time is not yet. 








Old Daddy 


by HENRI DUVERNOIS 


Drawings by Geoffrey Norman 


LAUDE had taken no part in his father’s and mother’s 
recent divorce proceedings. He had a kind of disrespectful 
affection for his father whom he called “Old Daddy.” It 
was, indeed, a very old Daddy, much bent, with a crestfallen 
mustache turning gray. One day he heard his Fréudein remark to 
the cook: “Matame haf all der money.”” Modern life is such that 
even a child of ten cannot escape the insidious attraction of that 
fatal word. Henceforth he contemplated his mother with awe and 
veneration, as a divinity in the temple of luxury in which he was 
worshiper. His father he regarded as a companion somewhat 
beneath him; his mother as a goddess. He looked up to her with 
unspeakable, boundless adoration and would softly whisper: “My 
grand mother!” — which brought an indignant denial from Mme. 
Ponton. 

“What are you talking about? ‘Grandmother,’ indeed! You 
silly boy, you’re putting twenty years on to my age!” And she 
laughed, showing her faultless teeth, confident of her beauty and 
perpetual youth. 

M. Ponton vanished without leaving any sign of his individu- 
ality, while his wife filled the whole atmosphere with her mere 
presence. When she was away from him, the little boy sniffed 
at the perfume lingering behind her, as lovers do. 

In reality and legally, Claude’s Christian name was Jules — 
that of his paternal grandfather; but when the decree was pro- 
nounced, Mme. Ponton had taken her maiden name, which was 
Dutilly, and had given her son a more euphonious Christian name. 

As ‘i M. Ponton, he had resumed his occupation as a designer, 
and the tedious, dull, circumscribed life he had led before the 
brilliant Claire had conceived the curious whim of making him her 
husband. He seemed, moreover, perfectly resigned. He had little 






or nothing to complain of, and swiftly relapsed into his old 
Bohemian habits. His necktie reappeared above his collar; he 
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shambled along with his shoes in holes and down at heel; his 
poverty felt as comfortable as those old shoes. And he saw his son 
once a week. | 

What a holiday it was! On Wednesdays he made his appearance 
in the courtyard of the preparatory day school, to which Claude 
had been sent. The boy watched for him at the window. At 
midday, the bent figure and dilapidated frock coat of the good 
fellow could be seen, the melancholy slouch of his footsteps heard 
on the pavement. 

“How very common your father looks!’ commented a small 
schoolboy, whose father was an aristocratic butcher. 

Common, perhaps, but a very fine father just the same. First of 
all he gave fis son a long hug, a hug like those which Claude 
lavished on his mother, and which made her exclaim, “Stop, you 
are stifling me! Good gracious, why such violence?” 

“Well, what news, Lustucru?” asked M. Ponton. 

He would not call him Jules, and he could not call him Claude; 
so he made it Lustucry by way of compromise. The boy bubbled 
over with interminable confidences full of dreadful lies. They 
would go into a cheap little restaurant, where they tasted fear- 
some things — snails, haricot mutton, tripe, all served on saucer- 
like plates. 
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He had to get back by three o’clock. 





They lingered over their raisins, figs, 
seed cordial in a foggy reek of absinthe, 
smoke, and oaths — an atmosphere 
M. Ponton became serious. 
“Lustucru, are you getting on all 
V5) an E Lustucru answered, as if he had not 
Ys f' | “MeN heard his father’s question: 
HAN WY Nf y » your collar again. Your shirt isn’t 
vr AA © y) clean. You have forgotten to brush 
y I Y your coat.” 
LAM Claude, taking after his mother, 
M. Ponton of those who obey them. The latter, in fun, 
lifted his elbow like a child warding off a blow; then he adjusted 
questionable cuffs. . . . At fifty-seven, just think, to have a 
child of ten! What pride and sadness in such a reflection! . . . To 
“You will thank your mother for me,” were always his last 
words when he said good-by. 
for she sympathized with her employer. They were very glad in 
the servants’ quarters to take no more orders from a master who 
resumed his drab existence until the following Wednesday. 
He spoke of Claude to an old Spanish professor who lived on 
suffered from laryngitis and saved his voice for his pupils. 
“What I like about him,” repeated the father, “is that he has 
heart of gold, which, I can truly say, he inherits from me. The 
‘ladies you know, are a little selfish; they lack generous im- 
In a short time, Mme. Ponton, who had just begun to extend 
her social relations, found the day school unsuitable, as much 


almonds, and nuts; they 7 ani- 

a 
which charmed the small diner. But 

right with your work?” 
“Look, old Daddy, your tie’s over 
ih 
Hil 

was one of those who give orders, 
his tie, dusted the collar of his coat, and pulled his sleeves over his 

see him every day would have been too much to expect. 

The governess was in attendance at the parting, stiff as a poker, 
dressed so shabbily. M. Ponton bowed to her obsequiously and 
the same floor and who listened without interrupting, for he 
so much heart. Yes, Sefior Gomezco, I have a youngster with a 
pulses. . . 
from the social as from the educational point of view. She decided 
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to send her son to a first-class academy. She fitted him out with 
an English round jacket, pearl gray trousers, a jockey cap, and 
patent leather shoes, and gave him certain instructions, slipping a 
chocolate into his mouth, as into a puppy’s, with the tips of her 
fingers. 

“Listen, my dear. You are going to an Academy where you will 
be able to form splendid connections — splendid, you under- 
stand? There is a Cabinet Minister’s son and a millionaire’s son in 
your class. Try to make friends with them. Always keep your hair 
smooth and your nails clean, and I feel sure they will invite you 
to their homes. You are a man now, aren’t you? One can trust 

you?” 

“Yes, Mamma.” 

“Your father will still come to see you on Wednesdays. I 
hardly know how to explain what I want to tell you. Well, you 
see, your father is an artist. He has never taken much care of 
himself, and your governess tells me he is worse than ever. . . . 


He neglects himself. . . . That did not matter at your old school. 
. . . At the Academy, with those parents coming to see their 
boys in their own cars, it is different. . . . I am anxious about it, 
and it may get you into difficulties. . . . If other people are 
present, you must call him ‘Sir.’ . . .” 

« Sir?”’ 


“Yes. You needn’t look like an idiot, and stare at me with eyes 
as big as plates. Tell your young friends that he is a drawing 
master who is very fond of you. . . . When you are alone with 
your father, you will tell him that there’s no use in their knowing 
at the Academy of your mother’s divorce. What are you sniffling 
for? Wipe your nose. Do you understand?” 


“Yes, Mamma.” 


Wednesday came. M. Ponton was much impressed with the 
imposing appearance of the Academy. He found his way into a 
large courtyard. Would he be able to recognize his little boy 
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among this crowd of young dandies, already weighed down with 
the responsibilities of approaching wealth? Walking between the 
Minister’s son and the millionaire’s, little Ponton came up to him 
more hesitantly than usual. 

“I say, Lustucru, what swells we are! Well, have you lost your 


tongue?” 
“No.” 
“No, what?” 
We . + + Se.” 


Claude thought his father as old as it was possible to be; but he 
saw him grow suddenly older. Uneasily he said to his companions: 

““Good-by, Pillois, good-by, Blumenfeld, see you later.” 

He felt a pang of self-reproach as he grasped his father’s 
we hand. They were now in the street, and the boy tried to 


retrieve himself. 
“And you, how are you getting on, old Daddy? Just think, 
Daddy, I have a school bag with a silver monogram. . . . And I 


have a beautiful green fountain pen. I’m going to learn to play the 
piano and dancing and riding! Do you know how to ride, Daddy?” 

“No,” replied M. Ponton, in a lifeless tone, “I don’t know how 
to ride.” 

He discovered a restaurant where tables were placed out on the 
sidewalk. It seemed as if they were in the country, surrounded by 
a row of shrubs in flowerpots. Claude clapped his hands. How 
amusing it was! The company was made up almost entirely of 
coachmen. One of them, his whip between his legs as he dusted his 
plate, was taken wp with the doings of his harse. 

“You'll see, he’ll be on the pavement directly. Damn it! Wait 
till I come and talk to you, idiot!” 

M. Ponton, with a preoccupied air, broke his egg. He faltered 
out at last: 

“Why did you call me bd now?” 

“Daddy — it was because of the others.” 

“Ah! it was your own idea then?” 

Claude did not hesitate. 

“Yes, Daddy.” 

“Your own entirely?” 

“Yes, Daddy.” 

“Your mother had nothing to do with it?” 

The boy persisted in his lie, which he thought a fine thing to do. 
He wouldn’t be a sneak; and he kept his candid eyes fixed upon his 
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father’s, the better to convince him that he was speaking the 
truth. 

“No,” he replied. 

It was as if some tie between them had suddenly snapped. M. 
Ponton looked at his son with the bewildered astonishment that 
his wife used to awaken in him. Yes, the boy was her own, not his. 
He had her sweet ways and hard heart, her superficial charm. 
That evening he discussed foreign politics with his neighbor, the 
Spanish salient 

Going into the courtyard the following Wednesday, the boy did 
not find his father there. He discovered him outside, near the 
entrance, patiently waiting among a group of valets and chauf- 
feurs. 

“Good morning, Daddy.” 

M. Ponton replied: 

“Good morning, Claude.” 

It was the first time that he had called him by that name. 
Hitherto he had always said “Jules” or “Lustucru.” Then the 
boy’s conscience pricked him. He wanted to tell the truth; but 
shame sealed his lips. Tears sprang to his eyes, and he began to 
cry quietly to himself, much as a man does. 

M. Ponton misunderstood the cause of his emotion, and there 
arose between them one of those grave misconceptions that 
separate sensitive souls. But all he said was: 

“Don’t worry, old fellow: see, I have a beautiful dotted blue 
necktie, a necktie that can’t ruck up. I have put on my new coat 
and gloves. I’m clean-shaven, and we shall go and lunch at a big 
restaurant.” 





THE PLEASURES 
OF FEAR 


Freperick S. Hoppin 
Forum Table Talk 
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la: say the psychologists, educators, and clergymen, is 
la the source of most of our weaknesses, inhibitions, failures, 
and perversions — the great burden and curse of our lives. 
Fear, answer the children, the sportsmen, the adventurers, the 
babies, and the athletes, is the vivid and essential quality that 
gives interest and excitement to most of our games and pleasures 
which, without it, would be dull indeed. Our most universal and 
enduring pleasure is the pleasure of fear. 

What is the sensation that makes a small, tottering person 
scream with joy when some large grown-up pursues him on hands 
and knees and just misses grabbing him from behind? What 
makes him love those rushes down a long, dark hall or frantic 
runs past a sofa from under which a large hand suddenly snatches 
at him? What gives “mossy,” prisoner’s base, blind man’s buff, 
hare and hounds, and eye-spy their thrill and glamour but just 
that fearful joy of being pursued and the shivery, delicious fear of 
being caught. And remember that in all these games the un- 
desirable job is to be “‘it,” the one who chases and inspires the 
fear, and the fun is to be the es. and to feel it. 

Take our early literature. Who ever had any interest in Little 
Red Riding Hood herself, a good, dull little girl? What we cared 
about was the wolf and the delightfully dreadful sensations that 
the thought of those big white teeth gave us. What child really 
cares for the modern version of the story with its denatured wolf 
and its uneaten little heroine? The shuddering children under the 
giant’s bed, or following each other through the dark wood, little 
cold hand in little cold hand, were what gave Tom Thumb its 
zest. What are dragons and giants for but to give the hero and the 
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heroine — and the shivering little audience — the rapturous 
pleasure of being very much scared and then, having fulfilled 
their destiny, to be killed? What is the pleasure we are looking for 
when we sit around the fire late on a dark night listening to 
ghost stories? The more fear they bring us, the more we enjoy 
them. 

The games and sports of our later years have developed along 
just the same lines. Why do big game hunters consider their form 
of sport more satisfactory and glorious than that of little game 
hunters? Because the tiger brings with him the element of fear in 
which the hunter is sure to participate, while in the other case all 
the apprehension is felt by the rabbit. Such sports as steeple- 
chasing, point-to-point racing, shooting rapids, flying, and high 
mountain climbing offer as their principal gratification the pleas- 
urable exhilaration of feeling fear and of surmounting it. Many 
men probably go into these excitements with much the same 
motive as that of the darkey who said he liked to have his shins 
kicked because it felt so good when they stopped aching. And the 
more scared a man is, the more he enjoys thinking about it after- 
ward. Alexander in his moment of triumph: 

Fought all his battles o’er again, 
And thrice he routed all his foes 
And thrice he slew the slain. 

Thus our fears store up for us many of the greatest pleasures of 
our old age. 

There are people who care for a sport or game only when it 
involves cnc risk. In fact, most of their sports are evolved by 
taking a perfectly simple, ordinary form of exercise and adding 
danger to it; and the greater the fear and the more expensive the 
method of its production, the more distinguished is the sport. To 
them, a pleasure without the sensation of fear is no pleasure at all. 
Fear is the only salt that never seems to lose its savor. 

The profitable financial possibilities of this product of fear have 
long been recognized. At Coney Island, for instance, the com- 
mercialization of the pleasure of fear has been carried to the 
highest perfection. Most of the diversions there are designed to 
produce the maximum of fright with the minimum of danger, and 
every year new and more ingenious methods for supplying this 
sort of terrified happiness are evolved. The roller coaster railway 
with its sudden turns, dark tunnels, sharp drops that bring — not 
your heart only — into your mouth, the fear-inspiring semblance 
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of danger with which you are surrounded, intensified by the dim 
recollection of past accidents casually mentioned in the papers 
and by the shrill screams of terrified pleasure with which the 
passengers greet the last dark plunge of the car; the Giant Swing 
that throws you far out over the heads of the crowd, watching in 
the barely concealed hope that something will break; the Ferris 
Wheel that slowly suspends you in the air on a spider’s web of 
rods and wires — all these things are just cleverly constructed 
methods for enabling you to indulge economically and demo- 
cratically in the pleasure of fear. 

New York is fal of the realization of this kind of pleasure. 
Walking, for instance, has been gradually developed there from a 
mere method of locomotion into a sport, through the varied and 
unfailing fears provided at every street crossing, where skipping 
old ladies and surprisingly agile stout gentlemen illustrate daily 
the agreeable stimulus of fear and pursuit on the muscles of the 
legs. 

Why do people dine in little out-of-the-way restaurants? Not, 
of course, with any hope that the food will be good or well cooked 
or attractively served, but just because that extra hazard of 
ptomaines and other more complicated germs adds to the meagre 
— gratification the vivid excitement and pleasure of 

ear. 

Does not the fear of what is probably going to happen give 
added flavor to the fresh strawberry ice cream with which we 
follow up some lobster Newburgh? 

And why do people drink so much more hard and spirituous 
liquor nowadays than they did a few years ago? Largely because, 
as a result of prohibition, there has been added to the age-old 
pastime of absorbing alcohol the new and powerful pleasure of 
dread, which has made our modern American drinking a danger- 
ous sport as well as an agreeable indulgence. 

Americans are as a nation so fond of enjoying this particular 
pleasure of fear that they object only very mildly to the enormous 
number of railway and automobile accidents which insure its 


i { 
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constant renewal. There are even people who say that they like 
to live in Chicago, that life there has more go and pep and diver- 
sion than elsewhere, that they prefer it to Paris or London or New 
York. But the only pleasure that they can have there to a greater 
extent than in any other great city is this one of fear: fear for life 
and limb, for property and progeny, the enlivening result of Chi- 
cago’s “permanent wave” of crime. 

Why do we like to ride alone on the top of a bus in slippery 
weather? It is true that the shiny reflections from the gleaming 
pavements below are beautiful; but what adds zest to the experi- 
ence is the feeling, as the bus skids sideways against the curb or 
whirls half around in trying to avoid a sliding taxi, that it might 
go entirely over, with the result that we would make our final 
appearance in the news next day in the statement that “for- 
tunately, there was only one passenger on top of the bus.” 

Then there is also that enormous pleasure of enjoying vicari- 
ously the fear of others, on which so much of our art and literature 
and most of our plays depend for their main appeal. The detective 
plays and the melodramas of former days, when the audience 
thrilled with the hopeful dread that the hero would be sawed in 
two by the buzz saw or the heroine run over by the locomotive as 
she lay on the track, and the incredible exploits and the seemingly 
impossible thrillers made realizable to-day by the mechanical 
ingenuities of the movies and a to daily and nightly by 
millions all over the world, all rely on this phase of pleasure for 
their main attraction. And what a great part this emotion plays 
in our enjoyment of tales of crime and mystery and adventure! 
If fear were eliminated from these forms of literature, they would 
be as tame as near beer and as dull as an expurgated edition of 
Boccaccio. 

In sports the condition is exactly the same, as far as the audi- 
ence is concerned. The more perilous the act is for the performer, 
the more fear and delight is felt by the ee and this was 
just as true in the days of the old classic Roman shows of gladia- 
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tors versus gladiators or lions and tigers versus early Christians, 
as it is in the bullfights and the motor speed races of to-day. 

Every year the circus has in the course of its show one great 
moment when everybody — even the band — hold their breath 
while some daredevil accomplishes a feat so hazardous and terrify- 
ing that the audience can thoroughly enjoy the full flavor of fear, 
to round out a pleasant evening’s entertainment. Whether the 
lady is shot from a cannon or dives from the roof of the tent or 
turns double somersaults in a motor car, the spectators can always 
feel the hopeful, enthralling fear that she will not come through 
alive. 

Our ancestors, who did not have the stage and the newspapers, 
the movies and the sports, the speed and the noise of to-day as 
producers of this pleasure of fear, filled the lack with remarkable 
efficiency by the enjoyment of one all-pervading terror — that of 
Hell. The way in which they enlarged upon the fear of Hell, 
gloated over it and dwelt upon it, shows what a real pleasure and 
diversion the thought of it was to them. Its boundless possibilities 
stimulated their imagination and their eloquence to astounding 
flights, and it was for its own sake that they delighted in thinking 
about it, and not, you may be sure, merely to enhance those 
peaceful and safe joys of Heaven over which they were rarely able 
to grow enthusiastic. Yet perhaps, after all, they were wiser than 
we are. Modern progress in thought and invention, by which 
Hell has been transferred from the future life to the present one, 
do not seem to have made our existence the complete success we 
would like to have it. 

To sum up the whole thing in the most modern way, we always 
get a “kick” out of fear whenever it is an element in any kind of 
art or amusement. If it should finally, like so many of our other 
joys, be removed from our local world by the reformers, we 
should probably still enjoy a few of our pleasures for other and 
milder reasons, but the majority of them would be hung up with 
old armor, bows and arrows, flintlock muskets, sleigh bells, and 
high bicycles for future generations to stare at. But probably what 
would happen would be that we would bootleg enough fear to put 
once more that necessary kick into our regen! ge as we have 
into our liquor. We can only hope that the result would be less 
violent and more amusing. 
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HEN the House of Commons 

rejected the revised version of 
the Prayer Book last December, sage 
observers predicted the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. 
But Dr. Bowie views that crisis in 
another light. He sees the House of 
Commons as the last defense of the 
British people against the secret but 
steady encroachments of the Church 
of Rome. The suggested changes in 
the Prayer Book were unimportant 
in themselves, but they marked the 
efforts of the Anglo-Catholics to 
dominate the Anglican Church. 


PRAYER BOOK, PRIESTS, 
AND PROTESTANTS 


England’s Religious Crisis 


N alignment in which the 

A usual party distinctions dis- 
appeared; a debate in which 
members of the Cabinet, including the 
Prime Minister himself, took part; a 
crowded floor tense with interest; and 
in the galleries the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of the Church of England; 
appeal and counter-appeal which vi- 
brated at times with the passion of 
emotion and literally carried men by 
storm — such was the dramatic scene 
















in the British Parliament last December when the House of Com- 
mons rejected the proposed new Prayer Book of the Church of 
England. Such an event, of course, could not have happened in ! 
America, for here no church is associated with the state. But 

across the Atlantic the Church of England is by law established. | 
The reigning sovereign belongs to it, and by him, at the nomination | 
of his Prime Minister, its ee and Archbishops are appointed. 

The ancient cathedrals, around which so much of the romance 
of English history clusters, are in its hands. The people of England 
are free, of course, to belong to whatever religious bodies they 
may choose, but nevertheless the Established Church stands in 
the centre of the nation’s life, historically as the church whose 
roots go back to the beginnings of England, and theoretically as 
still the church of the English people generally. 

Therefore it remains true that any important change in the 
Church of England requires the consent of the representatives of 
the nation. The Church Assembly, made up of the Archbishops 
and Bishops and representatives of the clergy and laity of the 
church, together with the convocations of the provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, may propose — as they now have proposed — 
revision of the Prayer Book. But such revision cannot go into 
effect until Parliament determines whether its suggested changes 
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are true to those religious and ecclesiastical values which English- 
men believe ought to be normative in England. 

The revised Prayer Book, which is the result of prolonged work 
of the Bishops, combines the present authoritative book, which 
dates from 1662, with new alternative forms containing “ Permis- 
sive Additions and Deviations.”’ These additions and deviations 
are many, but most of them are of a kind which would cause little 
or no controversy. The crucial matter is the alternative form 
proposed for the celebration of the Holy Communion, and, 
specifically and particularly, the permission granted therein for 
“reservation of the sacrament.” 

What does reservation of the sacrament mean? 

Primarily, it is the practice of setting aside, after the com- 
munion has been celebrated, that portion of the bread and wine 
which remains after all the communicants in church have par- 
taken, in order that these elements so reserved may be used for 
administering communion to the sick. Even this particular form 
of reservation is at present illegal in the Church tina, not- 


withstanding that it has been tacitly permitted by many Bishops. 
In the present Prayer Book, it is provided concerning the bread 
and wine used in communion that “if any remain of that which 


was consecrated, it shall not be carried out of the Church, but the 
Priest and such other of the Communicants as he shall then call 
unto him, shall, immediately after the Blessing, reverently eat and 
drink the same.” The same directions, with only slight verbal 
alterations, stand also in the Prayer Book of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 

In the alternative order for the communion as now proposed in 
the Church of England, this unqualified direction for the con- 
sumption of the bread and wine is made subject to exceptions. 
These exceptions provide that, in cases where it is difficult to hold 
a communion service for sick people, the priest administering the 
Holy Communion in the dent may reserve so much of the bread 
and wine as he thinks necessary and carry those consecrated 
elements thereafter to the sick. But this is not all. Even though 
there be no sick persons desirous of receiving communion that 
day, he may, with the Bishop’s license, reserve the consecrated 
bread and wine in the church against the possibility that on an- 
other day some sick person may desire to have the communion. 

Here then is the change proposed. Under the old rubric, 
no part of the bread and wine consecrated at the public service in 
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church could remain after the service was completed. It should 
then and there reverently be consumed by the minister and other 
communicants. Under the change proposed, these consecrated 
elements may not only be carried out of the church that day to 
people who are sick, but they may be kept in the church con- 
tinually, in case a call from the sick should come on any other day. 

At this point many persons might bluntly ask: “What of it? 
What possible ground of important controversy is here? What 
real difference can it make whether communion of the sick shall 
be by means of a complete new service and a consecration afresh 
of the bread and wine, or whether the consecrated bread and wine 
shall be kept in the church to be carried to them when they need 
it?” 

The answer is that many persons in the Church of England 
recognize, and the House of Commons very obviously believes, 
that the matter of a more convenient way a administering to the 
sick is not the real reason why reservation is desired. It is desired 
in order that it may be the focus for a particular kind of worship. 
Among extreme Anglo-Catholics, there has grown up a belief 
little, if at all, distinguishable from the Roman doctrine of 
transubstantiation — that the bread and wine which have been 
consecrated by the priest embody the very presence of Christ 
Himself; and in and through that bread and wine kept in its 
tabernacle in the church, Christ is to be adored. Is this the beauty 
of a great devotion, or is it a superstition full of dangerous 
consequences to religion and to the church? 

The present Prayer Book of the Church of England would seem 
to answer that question in unmistakable fashion. The so-called 
“Black Rubric” which follows the communion office reads: ““ No 
adoration is intended, or ought to be done, either unto the Sacra- 
mental Bread or Wine there bodily received, or unto any Corporal 
Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood. For the Sacramental 
Bread and Wine remain still in their very natural substances, and 
therefore may not be adored; (for that were idolatry, to be ab- 
horred of all faithful Christians).”” But the alternative order of 
the communion submitted to Parliament and rejected by the 
House of Commons in December omitted entirely the printing of 
this “Black Rubric” from the new service. 

It is true that the Bishops have declared they did not mean 
their omission to reprint this rubric to be construed as abandoning 
it. It is true also that they now propose to insert it again specifi- 
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cally when the revised Prayer Book is for the second time sub- 
mitted to Parliament. It is farther true that in the rubrics for the 
alternative order for the communion of the sick it is emphatically 
declared: “The consecrated Bread and Wine set apart under 
either of the two preceding rubrics shall be reserved only for the 
Communion of the sick, shall be administered in both kinds, and 
shall be used for no other purpose whatever. There shall be no 
service or ceremony in connection with the Sacrament so reserved, 
nor shall it be exposed or removed except in order to be received in 
Communion or otherwise reverently consumed.” 

But the difficulty is that men in the,Church of England and 
men in the British Parliament know that at the present time in 
scores of English parishes the reserved sacrament is actually 
made the centre of worship in the church. Not singular, but typi- 
cal of a great number of other parishes is the sign in one of the 
London churches: “The Blessed Sacrament is_perpetuall 
reserved on the north side of the altar; it is hoped that no one will 
leave the church without an act of homage to the Presence which 
is in our midst.” The majority of the House of Commons evi- 
dently believes that as long as the revised Prayer Book proposes 
to permit the elements to be reserved in the open church, the 
Bishops either will not or cannot prevent the extreme Anglo- 
Catholic clergy from making it the centre of the cult of worship- 
ing Christ as miraculously present in this bread and wine. 

It should be clearly recognized that the desire for the reserved 
sacrament, and for private and public worship in its presence, 
may represent a spiritual hunger which no one should consider 
save with reverence. The instincts of life are deeper and wider 
than any of our little rationalizing. Especially in our clamor- 
ous and materialistic modern time, moved by a profound revul- 
sion of soul from what often seems its crass this-worldliness, men 
turn to seek some mystic and ineffable assurance of another and a 
higher world. To some, that assurance comes in the presence of 
the reserved sacrament. They kneel there to seek, and as they 
believe to find, a sense of a divine communication which, in 
their need of something different from their common world, be- 
comes all the more satisfying through the very fact that it is held 
to be miraculous and inexplicable. 

Grant then the beauty of the impulse which may move some 
to desire reservation. Nevertheless, there are two grave dangers 
in the type of religion which it tends to produce. 
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In the first place, it segregates and canalizes the idea of wor- 
ship because it fosters the belief that religious experience at its 
best must be linked with the miraculous and the occasional, that 
God is remote and normally unreachable, and that Christ is only 
fully found at some specialized shrine. This drift of the extreme 
sacramentalists’ idea of God away from the God of Jesus is 
curiously revealed in a sermon lately preached in the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin in New York: “The Catholic, whether 
Roman, Anglican, or Greek, believes in a transcendent God of 
infinite holiness who dwells in high and holy oe This all-holy, 
incomprehensible God has been made accessible to us through the 
Incarnation of His Son and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church. By the Sacraments the Holy Spirit effects the ex- 
tension of Christ’s presence and activity among men.” 

But the truth which the world needs is another truth than this. 
It is that more shining truth which goes back to the words and 
ways of Jesus Christ Himself. It is the beautiful conviction of the 
nearness of God, Who is to be found in the lilies of the field, in 
the laughter of little children, and in all the common work of the 
day well done. The highest Christian consciousness of life will not 
unduly segregate its sacramental contacts. The “real presence” 
of Christ is not confined to the altar. It need not wait upon a 
priestly miracle, but it can go with His people in every common 
place and in every ordinary duty. 

No one, of course, would be so blind or foolish as to deny that 
many who love the reserved sacrament do also seek Christ and 
find him on all the ways of their world. Many extreme sacra- 
mentalists, whether in the Roman or in the Anglican Church, 
have been conspicuous in the thorough-going Christianity of their 
interpretation of the whole of life. But a religious influence must 
be tested, not by certain individuals, but by its general drift, and 
philosophically and historically it is true that the religion which 
magnifies the miraculous as the vehicle of the spirit 1s likely to 
shut religion up into shrines and cloisters and corners, and leave 
the life of the mass of mankind unleavened. The Roman Church is 
the most conspicuous and thorough-going example of the same 
type of religion which extreme Anglo-Catholics desire. Wherever 
Roman Catholicism has been dominant, the growth of ritual 
piety has seemed to have very little consequence in right develop- 
ment of the civic life. One need look no farther than Mexico for a 
sufficient illustration. 
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The second danger in the cult of the reserved sacrament is that 
it inevitably develops those authoritarian ideas of the church 
which also are most completely represented by the Church of 
Rome. The recent report of the conferences held in Malines 
between unofficial representatives of the Church of England and 
of the Church of Rome was a very revealing document. It made 
unmistakably plain what many had already begun to believe, 
namely, that the same Anglo-Catholic influences which insist 
upon the reserved sacrament are definitely bent upon the attempt 
to accomplish reunion with Rome, even at the price of submission 
to the headship of the Pope. 

Here then we touch the heart of the resurgent opposition in 
England to the implications contained in the revised Prayer 
Book. The spirit of England, which believes that the Reformation 
was no enfiaunnats incident, but rather the recovery for our 
modern world of that “liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free,” will not give its sanction to an ecclesiastical system which 
would forge the authority of the past into chains to bind the 
present. The average man in England — or in America — may 
not concern himself with theological subtleties; but he sees, 
nevertheless, those religious distinctions which make a practical 
difference. He sees that the cult of the reserved sacrament mag- 
nifies the peculiar power and importance of the priesthood, and his 
instinct tells him that personal religion languishes when priesthood 
is enlarged. He perceives that there is danger of creating in the 
Church of England that same sacerdotal overlordship and that 
discouragement of any free, independent, and creative religious ex- 

rience among the laity, which have been characteristic of the 

hurch of Rome. He is wary of that kind of ecclesiasticism of 
which the reserved sacrament is only a symbol — an ecclesias- 
ticism which creates a peculiar spiritual caste and which insists 
that only at its hands can salvation be received. 

Be it said to the credit of the Anglo-Catholics that they have 
not hidden their intent. In the American Church Montbly in 
June, 1923, there is printed an editorial entitled “Why We Are 
Misunderstood.” These particular words now are nearly five years 
old; but they are as true to-day as they were on that yesterday as 
the declared programme of Anglo-Catholicism in Sealed and 
America. 

“If ceremonies are what we fight for — if it is anything less 
than the complete doctrine and practice of the Catholic religion 
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— then God rescue us! Our ceremonies have come to be tolerated 
(and largely adopted) by those who still regard the sacrament of 
presence as somewhat improper and are suspicious of any intimacy 
with the blessed saints and their Queen. It is time for perfect 
frankness as to our aims. Toleration of Catholic faith and worship 
is not our aim. We most firmly believe that Catholicism is the 
Christian religion — the truth and the whole truth, as far as 
religion is concerned, and not a mere phase to be tolerated in the 
case of a certain sort of temperament. We believe this, not be- 
cause we imagine Catholics more learned than other men, but 
because we know that the Catholic Church was founded by God, 
to be His mouthpiece, to teach men what to believe and do in 
order to be saved. Our aim is to convert men to this religion, not 
just to be allowed peacefully to practise it.” 

He who reads thoughtfully such a proclamation as that will 
understand why the House of Commons in England rejected the 
revised Prayer Book. It rejected that book, not because of un- 
willingness to show tolerance to forms of devotion which the 
majority of Protestants do not care for, but rather because it 
intuitively perceived that what the Anglo-Catholics ask for is not 
tolerance. They seek exclusive dominance, to the farthest limits 
to which their ecclesiastical influence may reach. They wish to 
control the religious life of the Church of England and to stamp it 
all with their unyielding pattern. This they would do in good 
conscience. But nations which have known the meaning of re- 
ligious freedom know also that few things can be more deadly to 
religious progress than that kind of conscience which is driven by 
an Paflexible dogma and believes that it is commissioned as God’s 
“mouthpiece” to silence opposition, and to enforce its own way 
as alone the will of God. 

When the Anglo-Catholics are willing to become catholic in the 
wide and simple meaning of that word; when they are ready to 
understand that God fulfills Himself in many ways, and that He 
has made none of us, nor any of our systems, so infallible that we 
can afford not to seek tolerance and to give it; when, in short, the 
Anglo-Catholics are willing to remember that the Church is meant 
to [ a family of different brothers, and not_a monarchy of un- 
deviating laws: then there can be peace within the Church of 
England and within other communions affiliated with that 
church. But until that change comes, there is likelihood of much 
collision. 





TENNIS 
Exercise for Everyone 


Heten WILLS 


CERTAIN American lady, who is very keen about 


'b tennis, went one year to England to take part in several 


Se of the June tournaments. She was a very good player. 
Both the players whom she met on the court and the aie 
who sat on the sidelines were impressed with her game. 

One day she was in the locker room choosing a racquet for her 
match, which was about to start. Another player, a young English 
girl, also in the tournament, began conversation. 

“What fine racquets you have there!” 

“Yes, they are good.” 

“But you,” the girl said, “a nut like you could win with almost 
any kind of racquet!” 

“A nut?” The American’s eyebrows rose. “So I am a nut!” 

Annoyed, she left the locker room. Meeting a compatriot out- 
side, she told her what had happened. 

“T have never before been called a ‘nut’!” 

“Why,” came the answer, “you’ve just received the biggest 
compliment of your tennis career and you don’t know it!” 

“A compliment?” 
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“The girl thinks you are a wonderful player. ‘Nut,’ in tennis 
circles over here, is a term of distinction! ‘Rabbit,’ on the other 
hand, designates mediocrity. A ‘rabbit’ is one who plays bad 
tennis, but hops around the court in spite of poor technique. So 
you see, you should be pleased!” 

Whether the little story interests you or not, it has served in 
one way. It has brought to your attention the fact that there are 
both “nuts” and “rabbits” in the world of tennis. A nut is an 
enthusiastic person who plays an exceedingly good game, and 
who can talk wisely about the “centre theory.” A rabbit is an 
equally enthusiastic person, who plays mediocre or poor tennis, 
and who, off the court, can discuss just as learnedly the centre 
theory, or any other fine point of the game. 

The proficient player and the mediocre player alike find ten- 
nis a fascinating game. It holds the attention of the beginner 
and of the champion. Sisters under the skin are rabbit and nut 
in their feeling for tennis. The reason for this is that both derive 
the same benefits from the game. Both have fine exercise, both 
know the thrill and pleasure of play. The less experienced player 
may get even more exercise than the proficient one because he 
has to use more muscle and more effort in making a successful 
stroke. 

Although the better player experiences pleasure in the regular 
execution of neal strokes, the less skillful player may 
experience a greater thrill when one of his balls goes where it 
should, because it is, to him, a surprise. 

I shall never forget my first forehand drive. I was a little girl 
with flying pigtails, playing on one of the side courts at the 
Berkeley Tennis Club. I didn’t intend doing a drive, because I 
didn’t know anything about strokes and their names. But when 
my ball went over the net, I knew that I had discovered a new 
and satisfying way of hitting the ball. I liked the feeling of racquet 
and ball when they came together. I thought that I should like 
to become better acquainted with that feeling. Since that day, 
nine years have elapsed. I have played on the average of five 
times a week. I still love tennis. 

It seems to me that the love of play must be in the heart of 
everyone, that the spirit of play is the heritage of man. For this 
reason sport has become an important element in modern life. 

Tennis has become one of the most popular sports. It is well- 
rounded, playable, adaptable to a great number of people of vary- 
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ing ages and circumstances. Children love it, and older people, 
too, make good players. I know a man of sixty-nine who keenly 
enjoys his tennis. With its action and competition, it satisfies the 
craving of the sport-loving instinct. Its elements of excitement, 
of suspense, of risk add to the fun of play. There is the thrill of 
seeing a ball nick the line, the fun of a rally, the satisfaction of 
having a difficult return go in. 

With the pleasure derived from the game, there are the bene- 
fits from exercise. The problem of keeping fit grows more and 
more difficult in modern life. In a short period of time, say even 
three-quarters of an hour, a great deal of exercise can be gained 
from tennis. By playing three or four times each week, one secures 
sufficient exercise to enable one to keep in excellent condition. 

My reason for speaking of tennis in such enthusiastic terms is 
that I believe it to * an ideal sport, and to be particularly helpful 
in keeping one healthy and strong. Exercise is an investment that 
pays a high rate of interest. To good condition it is the key. A 
fine figure, a good complexion, strength, health are the results. 
“Health and happiness” are so frequently mentioned in unison 
that the phrase has become trite and timeworn. Yet is it not 
true that the person in good physical condition is usually good- 
natured, while the confirmed “grouch” is the one who doesn’t 
know what it is to feel fit? To have a beneficial and lasting effect, 
exercise should be taken regularly, and in moderation. Emphasis 
should be put on “regular,” for irregular or infrequent exercise 
has no real value. 

One naturally finds that women who have taken regular out- 
door exercise, and who have kept it up consistently, are young 
looking for a longer time than those who have not. Good com- 
plexions, young eyes, strong bodies are the rewards. No artifices 
of beauty, no matter how cleverly applied, no gowns from the 
smartest dressmakers can make up for the absence of health and 
good condition. 

Moderation in exercise is another important point. Fre- 
quently, people begin violently before their bodies are accus- 
tomed to the strain, and serious injury is the result. This often 
happens in tennis. Torn ligaments and injured muscles are com- 
mon among players who, not being hardened, begin too strenu- 
ously. Violent exercise is dangerous to one not accustomed to it. 
The muscles are not prepared, and cannot stand the strain. I 
have played tennis since I was thirteen, but always in modera- 
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tion. I cannot recall a time when I was on the court until I was 
exhausted. Too much tennis can be very harmful. Furthermore, 
in becoming too tired, one loses the benefits of the exercise and 
the pleasure of the game. For a woman player, two sets in an 
afternoon are the ideal number. I always lime play to two sets, 
unless, of course, I am in a tournament and have to take part in 
several matches. 

As one grows older, it is difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to get back into fit condition if exercise has been neglected or given 
up. That is why regular exercise in moderation throughout one’s 
lifetime is an excellent thing. Exercise alone, however, will not 
help one attain good condition or hold it. For example, one who 
is not getting the amount of sleep that his system requires cannot 
hope to feel fit, no matter how much exercise he takes. 

have a few rules that I have found useful for health: 

Nine hours of sleep. 

No two late nights in succession. 

Regular meals, and a well-balanced diet with fruits, vegetables, 
and meats that build firm tissue. 

I think that sleep is the most important of all. Each person 
requires a certain number of hours of sleep and should get it 
regularly. Some may feel refreshed after seven or eight, others 
require more. It is something that one must determine for one- 
self. 

The best sort of exercise is, of course, that derived from outdoor 
sport. Gymnasium exercise has its value, but it can never approxi- 
mate that derived from a game played in the open. This is why 
tennis in the fresh air and sunshine is so beneficial. 

Keeping fit in summer is easy, but in the winter the problem 
becomes difficult, unless one happens to live in California or in 
some place where the climate is mild enough for outdoor play. 
Fresh air and sunlight mean so much. 

Much more attention is now being given to winter sports. 
Fashion magazines come out with suggestions for smart skiing 
costumes and “what to wear for winter sports.”’ Skiing, I believe, 
most nearly approximates having wings. I spent a year in Ver- 
mont at aa and loved the winter activities. All beginners on 
skis have probably the same experiences I had. I had countless 
falls. Then, suddenly, the trick of keeping my balance came to 
me. After that everything went beautifully except the climb up 
the hill. But it was all exhilarating exercise. 
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Winter in cities is difficult for those who want regular exercise. 
For a woman who is engaged in business, it is a problem. By the 
time she has finished her work late in the afternoon, darkness has 
fallen. The week-ends are too far apart. Indoor swimming and 
gymnasium exercises are practically the only two available ac- 
tivities. In some of the larger cities there are indoor tennis courts, 
lighted for night play. But nothing can quite equal exercise in 
the open air. Fatigue that comes from being in a steam-heated 
office all day can be dispelled only by exercise out of doors. 
Walking is always good exercise. A mile or two at five or six in 
the evening, done very briskly, followed by a stimulating rub- 
down can chase away the weary feeling that comes from being 
in the diy, hot air of an office. Suggestions of this sort are regu- 
larly met with the answer that there is no time. Time should be 
made for exercise because it is so tremendously important to one’s 
happiness. 

t seems to me that exercise is the charm that clears one’s mind, 
that makes one think more keenly. A balance between work and 
exercise is bound to increase the efficiency of work, as has often 
been proved in school and in business. From my own college 
experience, I can recall how too much study and no recreation 
affected the students. During examination time when finals were 
coming thick and fast, no one thought of anything but study. 
Students took examinations lasting from nine till twelve in the 
morning, rushed home for a bite of lunch, and then settled down 
to study until the small hours of the morning. Little sleep, black 
coffee, and continued concentration all produced an unnatural 
condition. At the end of the week all who had overtaxed their 
energies in this way were exhausted physically and mentally. By 
the time the last “final” came they did not care much what they 
wrote in their bluebooks. 

Among the students I knew was one who refused to study the 
evening fetus a final examination. He was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and won some of the highest honors of the graduating 
class. Incidentally, he was a very good tennis player, and used 
to go out on the court for mental relaxation after he had finished 
writing an examination. For tennis furnishes delightful relaxation 
and change. I know, from my own experiences at college, that it 
makes studying easier. An interested and enthusiastic outlook on 
life can be maintained much more easily when regular exercise 
" is taken. 
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Exercise influences disposition and mental health. The person 
who is not really well, who does not feel strong and fit, cannot 
oe be as good-natured as the one who thoroughly enjoys 

eing alive. When one becomes accustomed to regular exercise, 
he wonders how he could possibly have lived without it. It be- 
comes a part of his life. I should feel completely at sea if I should 
have to give up tennis suddenly. In fact, even if two or three days 
elapse without play I feel that something is missing, and I 
become restless. 

Whether one is a beginner or an experienced player, one derives 
much that is of value from tennis. The benefits of exercise which 
enable one to keep fit, the pleasure of playing the game are both 
worth while. They both help to maintain good physical condition 
and a cheerful frame of mind. Among all outdoor sports, tennis is 
— one of the most ideal. It can be played for years, and 
ong after the team games of school and college are over. It is a 
sport that does not require much time. An hour and a half in an 
afternoon is enough for the player to change into tennis attire, 
go out on the court for two brisk sets, come in for a shower and rub- 
down, and return to whatever work he happens to be doing. In 
San Francisco, the largest tennis club is conveniently situated. 
It is only ten minutes from the business district. Many enthusi- 
asts come out for a game at noon, and the courts are all taken at 
this hour. Another advantage in tennis is that the expense is not 
great, compared to that of other games. Racquets and balls are 
the main items. Unless a player goes in for intensive or tourna- 
ment competition, two racquets are sufficient. Excellent ones 
can be bought for fifteen dollars. They are sold for ten dollars 
and for less—and as high as seventeen. The fifteen dollar 
racquet of standard make will answer the requirements of most 

layers. Strings in a racquet are sometimes a bother. They should 
Loss two or three weeks, even longer, depending upon whatiet a 
player uses them frequently or not and whether or not he plays 
a hard-hitting game. Sometimes, however, for apparently no 
reason, a string will break on the court or even while the racquet 
is not in use. Climate — heat, cold, and dampness — affect the 
strings. The racquet may be used on a damp day, then put away 
in a warm place. The strings dry too rapidly, the tension becomes 
too great, and they snap. The thunder showers in the summer 
in the eastern states play havoc with racquet strings. In England, 
too, great care has to be taken. It is saaniadinaly upsetting to 
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take the cover from your favorite racquet and find two strings 
gone. Or worse still to be awakened from your sleep the night 
before an exciting match by the popping of the racquet strings in 
the closet! This is why it is necessary for the tournament player 
to be well supplied with racquets. The cost of restringing a 
racquet varies. It is never more than seven dollars, and good 
strings should be had for five. 

Balls cost fifty cents each, and the player needs three. Balls 
should be good for at least six sets, and for a longer time when 
used by the average player. But if the rallies are long, they do not 
last even this length of time. There is a nap or fuzz on the surface | 
of the balls that wears off on the hard court. The balls become 
slightly lighter, and the air resistance, because of the absence 
of the nap, is lessened. The ball then acquires a tendency to 
sail and is harder to control. With a beginner this may not be 
noticeable, but to one who has played for years, it is quite evi- 
dent and makes the game less enjoyable. I have found that I must 
have three new balls each set, but I can remember when, as a 
beginner, I was delighted with any ball as long as it would bounce. 

Tennis shoes last forever, at least I have found it so, since 
the crépe rubber soles have come into favor for tennis. Besides 
wearing extremely well, the crépe sole furnishes excellent pro- 
tection to the foot and helps to prevent blisters and bruises. 

So the expenses for tennis are not prohibitive. This is one of the 
reasons why tennis has become so universal. It is open to a far 
greater number of people than any other sport. At this point, I 
cannot refrain from mentioning the public courts and their great 
value to the community possessing them. In the playgrounds, 
in the parks, no better use can be made of space than by building 
tennis courts. The value of the healthful exercise and recreation 
that will be derived from them cannot be overestimated. Chil- 
dren and young people will find, on the court, a place where their 
extra time can be spent. They will be building strong bodies, 
healthy appetites, and learning the meaning of true sportsman- 
ship. For example, in the Golden Gate Park in San Francisco 
there are a number of public courts. I do not remember the exact 
number, but there are at least twenty. These courts are filled 
from morning until night, every day in the year that tennis is 
possible. There are always people of all ages waiting their turn 
to play. “Sport for everyone” would be a wonderful slogan for 
every town and city. What value has a stadium, built for the 
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contest of a few stars, compared with the value of facilities that 
_ enable each individual to take an active part in a sport? 

One of the things that has impressed me perhaps more than 
anything else upon my visits to England is the fact that so many 
people take part in outdoor activities. Great stars, superteams, 
do not seem nearly as important as play for the individual. 

If this idea could be borrowed for the American universities, 
it would solve a problem. In the university that I attended, in 
those that I have visited, it has struck me that great stress is 
laid upon the athletic achievements of a few students, and not 
enou f attention given to all. Students, who take no active part 
in athletics themselves, sit on the grandstands and cheer them- 
selves hoarse for their friends on the field. With that their athletic 
activities cease. It seems to me that athletics on a big scale in 
college, attended by tremendous crowds, bringing in enormous 
gate receipts, are destroying the chance of the individual in 
sport. Unless he excels, he is not greatly encouraged. Everyone 
should, if he can, have a sport of his own and make a hobby of it. 

Tennis (Again I speak of tennis! You will think I am trying 
to sell you the game, the courts, as well as racquets and balls!) 
stands out as an ideal exercise, and as a game that is well suited 
to the needs and means of many people. Tennis is a sport in 
which the beginner and the champion find equal interest. The 
greatest point of all in its favor is that it is not a game for the 
star alone, but for everyone who can hold a racquet. The “nut” 
and the “‘rabbit” can share equally in its pleasures! 











GLANDS AND GROWTH 
H. Munro Fox 





E processes of growth are mysterious. We know a great 
deal to-day about the structural alterations that go on in 
the body during growth. We know what changes each 

organ and part of the body goes through as it grows. And we 
have a detailed knowledge, too, concerning the microscopic 
changes taking place in the living substance as the animal or 
child grows up. But why does growth take place at all? And why 
does it stop after a certain size has been reached? These are the 
difficult problems. 

Biological science may boast that it is well on the road to solve 
them, for enormous advances have been made quite recently in 
this field; but though the progress has been great, though the 
work is just now in an absorbing and intensely interesting phase, 
much remains to be done before we can say that we really see 
what is going on in the growing animal. In this modern work, it 
has become clearer and clearer that one part of the body in- 
fluences the growth of another part, or that one gland in the 
body controls the growth of the whole. 

What do we mean, in the first place, by a gland? We mean a 
portion of the living body, an organ which produces some useful 
chemical product. Its product we call a secretion. The liver is an 
immense gland, which produces bile, partly a secretion to get 
rid of harmful by-products out of the body, partly a digestive 
juice to deal with the food. Glands in the mouth produce saliva; 
glands in the skin form sweat. 


DucTLess GLANDS 


But the glands concerned in growth are of rather a different 
nature. The liver, the salivary glands, the sweat glands, pour out 
their products through canals or ducts. The bile goes into the 
intestine, the saliva into the mouth, the sweat on to the skin. 
Seated deep in the body are other glands, which also manufacture 
their special secretions; but these products are not poured forth 
through ducts. Instead, they are simply passed into the blood, 
and the blood ferries the products through the body. These 
particular factories of secretion are called ductless glands — since 
they have no canals to the exterior — or, in the most modern 
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language, endocrine glands. Their products are hormones or 
endocrines. 

One of the most important of these endocrine glands is the 
thyroid, which is directly concerned in regulating growth and 
is situated in man just outside his larynx, or Adam’s apple. In 
other vertebrate animals it is in about the same relative position. 
A most important part of our knowledge of the influence of the 
thyroid on growth comes from experiments on tadpoles. It is well 
known to all that after the tadpole has grown to a certain size, 
legs sprout out from its body, its tail disappears, and it turns 
into a frog. This is the process called metamorphosis. In the 
researches on growth, tadpoles were fed with the extract made 
from the thyroid glands of cats. When this was done, the tadpoles 
metamorphosed earlier than is normal, turning into frogs at a 
smaller stze than usual. It is clear, then, that the thyroid does 
actually influence their growth processes. 


THE THYROIDLESS TADPOLE 


The opposite experiment, too, has been made. Tadpoles have 
been operated on and their thyroid glands removed. After the 
operation, these tadpoles continue to grow. And now we come to 
the curious part of the story. When thyroidless on have 
reached the size at which ordinary tadpoles turn into frogs, these 
animals do nothing of the kind. No legs grow out, nor is the tail 
lost. Far from it, these tadpoles continue to grow larger and 
larger. They become giants, but they never turn into frogs. The 
growth process has evidently been upset by the removal of the 
thyroid endocrine. 

So, too, in the human race. When the thyroid is diseased or is 
lacking, the usual development of children is deranged, and 
they become what are called cretins, individuals with stunted 
growth, malformation, and idiocy — conditions which can be 
cured, in part at least, by administering thyroid extract. 

The next question which interests the biologist is this: The 
tadpole, from the start of life, has a thyroid. Why, then, does this 

land cause metamorphosis only after a certain time has elapsed? 
hat prevents its acting sooner? It may be that a certain amount 
of the endocrine product must first accumulate in the blood, in 
which case only after the requisite amount has been formed 
would the change from tadpole to frog begin. 
This may be so, but there is another possibility. It may be 
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that, although the thyroid secretion is there in the tadpole’s 
blood from its infancy, the substance cannot act until certain 
living structures have had time to form themselves in the 
creature’s body. In other words, the endocrine acts only on certain 
definite living tissues, those particular ones which will turn the 
tadpole into a frog, and until these tissues are ready, the secretion 
in the blood is out of a job. 


A Creature THat Witt Not Grow Up 


There is another line of evidence pointing that this supposition 
just outlined may be correct. The ordinary mud-puppy of Ameri- 
can waters is a relation of the frog, but it never undergoes meta- 
morphosis of any kind. It breeds and grows old without ever, as 
it were, growing up. We may ask if this is because it lacks 
a thyroid. Not at all. It possesses what is apparently a normal 
thyroid gland. Moreover, an extract made from the mud-puppy’s 
thyroid has been given to tadpoles to eat. It had the same effect 
on the tadpoles as the cat’s thyroid had when they ate it. It 
caused them to turn early into frogs. 

The mud-puppy’s thyroid is, therefore, made of the right stuff. 
But it will not work in the creature’s own body. The milieu is 
wrong. Nor has tadpoles’ thyroid any effect on the mud-puppy 
when given to it as food. The beast persists in remaining infant e. 
Thus, while the thyroid controls growth and metamorphosis, 
it does so only when it has the right material to work on. 

What is the nature of this mysterious secretion of the thyroid? 
A few years ago, this would have been a vain question. Now, 
thanks to one of the most brilliant researches of modern bio- 
chemistry, we can give the answer. The secretion has not only 
been analyzed, but it has also been synthesized. The endocrine 
product has been put together from its elements. It is what the 
chemist calls an amino-acid, one of the building stones of the 
complex proteins of which living matter is composed. This 
particular amino-acid in the thyroid secretion has iodine tacked 
on to it, and it appears that the peculiar virtues of the substance 
are due in large part to this iodine. For tadpoles which have been 
given simple iodine with their food turn early into frogs, almost 
as well as when thyroid extract itself is their meal. 

There is a second endocrine gland which is just as important 
as the thyroid in controlling growth. This is called the pituitary. 
Though its position is underneath the brain, it has nothing to do 
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with nerves. It is another gland of internal secretion, manufactur- 
ing a substance which it pours into the blood stream. This 
py endocrine also has an immense influence on growth. 

n a certain diseased condition of the body it is deficient in the 
young, and as a result of this deficiency the animal remains in an 
infantile condition, without developing generative organs. On 
the other hand, in some animals and babies, this pituitary body 
is overdeveloped. Then growth to an abnormal size results. A 
giant with overgrown bones is produced. 


TADPOLE GIANTS 


Here, again, the tadpole has given us invaluable information 
as to the action of this gland. By a delicate operation, the 
pituitary has been removed from these small creatures. When 
this is done growth is slowed down and the change of the tadpole 
into a frog is retarded. A further most interesting sidelight is 
thrown on the subject by the existence of certain strange and 
unusual tadpoles in nature. In the rivers of Spain and other parts 
of the world enormous tadpoles are found, ten times the size 
of the familiar tadpole beloved of schoolboys. It has been found 
that these pete spree have immense, overgrown pituitary 
glands. That is why they are giants. 

All who have visited natural history museums have marveled 
at the immense size of some of the prehistoric animals. Skeletons 
of huge extinct reptiles are exhibited, all of which, it is known, 
are the descendants of smaller — As age after age passed in 
the history of our globe, in each reptilian family the creatures 
became bigger and bigger until suddenly they became extinct. 
What was the reason for this tendency — often repeated — to 
get more and more immense and unwieldy as time went on? 

e do not know. We can only speculate, for the bones alone are 
left to us as fossils, and all of the soft parts and glands vanished 
long ages ago. But knowing what we do of the causes which 
produce modern giants, it is a legitimate speculation that these 
prehistoric creatures had overgrown pituitary glands. These 
would cause the races of animals gradually to become gigantic in 
size, until finally they were exterminated by the competition 
of smaller and more agile rivals in the struggle for existence. 

There is some evidence that these two important glands, the 
thyroid and the pituitary, are not independent. The one may do 
its work through the other. We have seen that removal of the 
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pituitary gland in tadpoles retards their growth and stops their 
turning into frogs; but the operation must be completed at a very 
early stage in the tadpole’s life. When this is done, uot only is 
the growth of the tadpole slowed down, but that of its thyroid is 
stopped. If the operation is delayed, however, until a time when 
the thyroid is well under way, the effect is nil. Growth is not 
stopped. So the pituitary gland seems to act on growth by affect- 
ing the thyroid. 

It is plain now what a vital influence the glands have on growth. 
They pour their products into the blood stream, and these 
secretions influence the growth of other parts of the body when 
the moment is propitious. But it is not ioe glands which produce 
secretions. Other parts of the body form them also. It is well 
known that, when examined under the microscope, living flesh 
is seen to be made up of innumerable small compartments or 
divisions, called cells. One type of cell forms muscle, another 
nerve, another glands, and so on. 

The investigations of the last few years have shown that not 
only the cells of glands, but all cells in the body form secretions 
which control growth. Not only do the cells of the thyroid, pituitary, 
or sex glands manufacture endocrines, but all cells of the muscle, 
skin, kidney, and other organs produce secretions which stimulate 
the body to grow. And it is just the questions of how and why 
these cells stop producing their stimulating chemical substances 
after a certain time, which will throw a flood of light on the mean- 
ing of old age. 

But first, let us inquire where we get the evidence that all cells 
in the body form growth secretions. 


TissuE CULTURE 


The body grows by the multiplication of microscopic cells, 
each of which grows to a certain size and then divides into two 
cells like itself. These again increase in size and in turn split into 
two daughter cells, and so on. It has been found possible to cut 
a small piece of living tissue out of the body of an animal and 
to keep this piece alive for a long time. Obviously a number of 
precautions are necessary. The work must be done under strictly 
sterile conditions and it must be what the surgeon calls aseptic. 
But if such precautions as cleanliness and sterilization of in- 
struments and glassware are observed, our piece of tissue will 
continue to live. Of course, it must not be kept dry. It must be in 
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serum taken from the same animal, just as it would have been if 
left in the body. Under these conditions, the piece of living matter 
not only remains alive, but its cells divide. In other words, it 
grows. For this growth food is required, a need which the experi- 
menter supplies by providing fresh serum. Since the cells multi- 
ply and the isolated living tissue increases in size, it would soon 
fill up the small glass vessel in which it is kept for observation 
under the microscope. This, however, is obviated by the experi- 
menter, who periodically takes out half of the newly grown 
tissue and throws it away, leaving room for more to grow. 

This technique, which is called tissue culture, has in the last 
few years yielded surprising and immensely important results. 
Pieces of several different organs of the animal body have been 
grown in tissue culture, and the cells of nerves, muscles, heart, 
kidneys, skin, all have now been studied in this way. 

It is found, in the first place, that if growth of these isolated 
cells is to continue successfully, not only must crowding be 
prevented, as just explained, but the serum in which the cells 
are living must be changed frequently. The old serum must be 
replaced by new. If this is not done, cell multiplication and 
growth stop. The reasons are two-fold. In the old serum, the food- 
stuffs for the growing cells are exhausted; and further, waste 
products or excretions accumulate, which slowly poison the living 
matter. 

But by observing proper precautions, living cells have been 
kept alive for any long periods. Tissues of the chick, for 
example, in one laboratory in America, have now been grown 
for twelve years — considerably longer than the average life 
of the fowl. Yet the cells, showing no loss of vigor at all, have 
gone on dividing and growing without intermission; and, so far 
as one can see, there is no reason why they should ever stop. 

In modern views of secretions and growth, these tissue cultures 
have a very particular importance. We have seen that for the 
isolated flesh to live and grow, serum is necessary, but not any 
serum will do. It must, in the first place, be serum from the same 
kind of animal as that from which the tissue fragment came, 
but — more than this — it is essential to have serum from a 
young and growing animal. It turns out that serum from one 
which has ceased to grow will not do either. From this fact it 
follows that in the body liquids of a growing organism there is 
something which stimulates cells to divide and grow, but this 
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something, or secretion, is absent from the bodies of fully grown 
individuals. In our tissue culture experiments the growth-promot- 
ing chemical substance is supplied by serum from a young 
animal. 

It is found, indeed, that the rate of growth of cells in tissue cul- 
ture is strictly proportional to the age of the animal which has 
supplied the tissue extract, or serum, for the culture. The older 
the animal used for the supply, the slower the rate of cell division 
and growth of the fragment of living matter in the experiment. 


CANCER 


Now, what is actually the difference between young and 
adult body fluids? Why does the one stimulate, the other prevent 
the growth of cells? This we do not yet know. The particular 
chemical concerned has not been isolated, but there is every hope 
that in time this will be done, and researches in this direction are 
actively in progress. Meanwhile, several facts have been dis- 
covered which point in the right direction. It is found, in the 
first place, that when the extracted juice from adult flesh is 
allowed partially to decompose, it acts somewhat like the juice 
of young living tissues. From the tissues of fully grown animals, 
an extract can be prepared which, after it has been left to itself, 
to commence decomposing, then stimulates growth of cells in 
tissue culture. 

Yet whatever chemical substance it may be which this in- 
cipient putrefaction has set free, it is not the same as that which 
excites growth in the young. The stuff from adult tissues resists 
heating to a greater extent and shows other differences. But it 
may well be that this product of the breakdown of adult tissues 
is responsible for the healing of wounds, for in wounds living cells 
are injured, many break down, and at the same time others 
suddenly begin to grow. Cells around the wound, which otherwise 
would never have grown again, multiply and heal the wound. 
This cell multiplication must be caused = the chemical substance 
freed from the cells which are injured. 

Something quite comparable is known in plants. The cut 
surface of a plant heals, like that of an animal, by the growth of 
new cells which cover the wound and replace the parts cut 
away. If, however, part of a plant is cut and anedientie the cut 
surface is washed, then no wound tissue forms. No healing 
occurs. The growth-stimulating substance has been washed away 
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from the cut cells. But if, after this, the piece cut off is mashed up 
and put on the wound, then new cell division and healing result. 

We know little as yet of the causes of cancer, but this much 
we do know, that cancer tissue resembles the growing tissue of 
young animals. It consists of cells which grow and multiply 
without restraint. When all parts of the adult body have ceased 
to grow, the cancer goes on and invades other regions. It is 
found that extracts made by grinding up tumors stimulate the 
growth of cells in tissue culture. They act like the body juices of 
a young animal in this respect. 

Another investigation points in the same direction. When 
fragments of the kidney of a newborn rat are kept in the blood 
serum of an adult rat, they do not grow. No cell multiplication 
results. But when just these same kidney cells from a young rat 
are put into serum taken from a rat suffering from an experi- 
mental cancer, the kidney tissue is stimulated to grow and 
multiply. So that the cancer produces some growth-stimulating 
secretion, just as does the body of a young animal. Evidently 
this is in some way concerned with cancer growth. 


Mysterious Growtnu Rays 


Before concluding the fascinating subject of growth and these 
new researches helping to understand its mechanism, we must 
allude briefly to a truly startling development of the subject in 
the last year or two. It appears that growing parts of animals 
and plants give off rays which excite other parts to grow. Radia- 
tions are emitted which can stimulate parts of other organisms 
to increase in size. Not only animals, but the growing parts of 
plants and even of microbes appear to have this power of exciting 
others to grow. Plants can induce cell multiplication in animals 
by their radiation, and vice versa. 

What is the evidence for these astonishing statements? The 
first indication of the existence of the unsuspected radiation 
came when it was found that the growing root of an onion could 
induce other roots in its neighborhood to grow. This was studied 
with the aid of the microscope, counts being made of the numbers 
of cells dividing on the side of a root toward the onion and on 
the side turned away. More cells were found to be growing and 
dividing on the side facing the onion root. 

The next report stated that tadpoles could induce cell division 
in the root a an onion plant by their mere proximity. Then, 
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more surprising, it was found that a whole tadpole was not 

necessary. The ground-up or minced flesh of a tadpole would 

serve equally well. Placed near a root, it caused the latter to 

grow. Next it was discovered that it was the brain tissue that 

was really active in this respect. Extract from tadpoles’ brains 

nade roots grow, but extracts from the remainder of the tad- 
les’ bodies did not. 

Of what kind are these mysterious growth rays? It appears 
that they are of the nature of ultraviolet light. The rays will pass 
through quartz, but are stopped by thin sheets of gelatin. By 
this means the exact wave length has been fixed. Living tissues, 
then, when in process of growth — but not otherwise — seem to 
emit ultraviolet rays. 

Is this after all so impossible? Living organisms are known in 
many instances to emit visible light. Witness the fire-flies, 
glow-worms, and numerous sea creatures, especially from the 
depths of the ocean. All research must be repeated and con- 
firmed before science can accept its conclusions as proven. If 
further investigations confirm dee statements about radiations 


from growing tissue, it would not be so unexpected to find that 


other cells are excited by the rays to grow and divide. For ultra- 
violet rays are most active in causing chemical combinations. 
And in ultimate analysis, growth consists of chemical recombina- 
tions. 


Next month a second article by H. Munro Fox on “Why We 
Grow Like an S.” 





TWELVE MEN IN A BOX 


4 Fudgment on Furies 
Georce W. Martin 


UT of the discard of things me- 

diaval, trial by jury bas sur- 
vived in Anglo-Saxon countries as 
one of the first guaranties of liberty. 
But jury trial to-day is often a 
travesty of justice. Science bas 
taught us precision. Psychology 
bas discredited the powers of the 
average man to reach a balanced 
judgment. Technicalities of the 
law have multiplied. Why, then, do 
we cling to an institution that 
seems to have outlived its usefulness? 
Mr. Martin introduces a Forum 
series on this important question. 


tury 


ATIONAL search after truth 
in courts of law is a luxury of 
modern civilization. Until 

comparatively recently, decisions 
were reached by “compurgation,” by 
“ordeal,” or by “trial by battle”; 
and it was not till the fifteenth cen- 
tury that the ordinary citizen could 
invoke the provisions of Magna Char- 
ta that he be not taken or imprisoned 
except by the lawful judgment of his 
peers. As late as the seventeenth cen- 


the power of the King’s Council (and later of the Star 


Chamber) of making jurors answer personally for their verdicts 
revented the system from then developing into what it is to-day. 
he United States Circuit Court of Appeals remarked in a recent 

opinion [Seiden v. U. §., 16 Fed. (2nd) 197, Dec. 20, 1926]: “If 

they will, jurors may set at defiance law and reason and refuse to 
find the accused guilty; when they do, he escapes, however plain 
his guilt. But though this is within their power, it is not within 
their right; they are as much bound by the law as a court. No 
judge is bound to recognize, or even to mention, that power in 
his dealings with them; on the contrary, he may and ordinarily 
should direct them to convict, if they find the necessary facts.” 

This is a careful and accurate statement of the present power and 

legal duty of a jury by an unusually able court. 

The real question is whether or not it is desirable to load a trial 
with twelve amateurs unversed in the chicanery of lawyers and 
witnesses and to clothe them with capacity to exercise this extra- 
legal power. The alternative is, presumably, to make the judge 
the trier of the facts, as well as arbiter of the law. If the jury be- 
comes completely hypnotized, as in the late criminal trial of 
Doheny and Fall, and insists on acquitting, then the guilty escape. 
But if the jury, inflamed by the passionate discourse of the prose- 
cuting attorney, convicts, then no irremediable harm is done — 
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except possibly in Massachusetts and a few such mediseval juris- 
dictions — because the trial judge can set aside a verdict that is 
against the weight of evidence, and either let the accused go free 
or grant him a new trial. And if the trial judge, as well as the dis- 
trict attorney, is trying to make personal political capital out of 
a conviction, the accused can always appeal — which, in the event 
of an acquittal, the State can never do. The worst, therefore, that 
can be laid at the door of the jury system in criminal trials is the 
escape of the guilty. The experience of the Athenians in beheading 
all their generals by popular vote because of their defeat is not 
within the range of possibilities. 

Of course, there is no doubt that the escape of the guilty after- 
ward may result in serious injustice to the common people. Mait- 
land remarks that in the period of the Wars of the Roses the great 
Lords not only kept bands of armed retainers, but maintained 
corps of lawyers; and so great was the popular dread of the conse- 
quences of convicting the hirelings of a powerful baron that these 
were habitually acquitted, to the scandal of justice and the terror 
of the countryside. The present possibility of thus influencing a 
jury in America or England is, however, most remote. Corruption 
is a handier tool — though it results in disagreements rather than 
acquittals. 

Let us consider the position of one accused of a serious crime— 
particularly if the crime is notorious, or represented by the tabloid 
newspapers as having a dash of sex in it. If you are a widow, like 
Mrs. Hall, you may expect to be arrested by state troopers at 
midnight — although the crime is two years old — and locked in 
a cell; or taken forcibly to the scene and compelled to participate 
in a rehearsal of the event. But if you are a mere man, your position 
is far more parlous. If the police are ordinary police, you will be 
interrogated, howled at, and threatened by relays of detectives 
for thirty-six hours continuously without food, sleep, or access to 
a toilet. If you do not sign the confession which has been drawn 
up in writing, you will then be beaten with a hose or a blackjack. 
Under this treatment, a perfectly innocent schoolteacher in 
Chicago confessed to the murder of which Messrs. Leopold and 
Loeb were afterward convicted. If you have the ill luck to be a 
Chinaman — as in a recent case reviewed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States — the torture may be expected to continue 
for seven days and nights. If you are well-advised, you sign any 
confession offered at once, and put your trust in a jury. 
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In any case, you are then thrown in jail to rot while the dis- 
, trict attorney gives interviews to the press and scours the coun- 
tryside for evidence and witnesses, the police rehearse their parts, 
and your wounds get less conspicuous; for it would never do to let 
you come into the courtroom in your present state. Meanwhile 

our confession is published, and everyone except your lawyer 
is perfectly sure you are guilty. Nobody will speak to him, poor 
fellow, because he is defending a man he must know is guilty — 
an act universally condemned by an unthinking public, and fur- 
nishing the starting point for popular criticism of the bar. The 
prospects for the district attorney’s becoming governor are bright 
and rosy, and he never allows the public to forget him or the case. 

The trial begins. When the judge enters, everyone rises. The 
attendants make them. He takes it seriously, however, and bows. 
He regards himself as one of the codrdinate departments of the 
government of the land. He is there to enforce the law. He may 
not actually have colluded with the prosecuting attorney before- 
hand to secure your conviction — as it was charged before Con- 

ress that Judge Cooper did in northern New York last summer — 
a he evidently is not there to protect citizens’ rights from 
infringement by the executive, another codrdinate department. 
Was he not appointed by that executive department? Or is this a 
jurisdiction where he has been elected by the mob who are now 
sure you are guilty? Anyway, he fears no man — except the press. 
And the press expects him to do his duty — have they not worked 
up this trial? How foolish they would look if there should be an 
acquittal! 

The trial continues. Everybody who has an opinion, or ever 
had an idea, everyone who thinks — all Protestants, Jews, Irish- 
men, prokamven, college graduates, bankers, and manufactu- 
rers of universal-joint brass doorknobs — are thrown off the jury. 
After five days of hard work, a residuum of twelve morons is se- 
cured, and their pictures and biographies are duly published in 
the public prints. The judge reads all about what a great man he 
is, but the jurors are locked up and do not realize they are great. 
Nobody pays attention to them. Some of the witnesses may have 
a hard time, since the fashion has grown up of indicting them for 
perjury if they refuse to testify as the prosecutor expected. 

y the time you take the stand, the jurors have endured two 
weeks of severe punishment. They know how you felt listening 
to the cross-examination by the detectives. They acquit you. The 
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judge gives them a piece of his mind (a piece of gratuitous effron- 
tery for which no remedy seems to exist), but they stick to their. 
verdict — they were the only ones involved who had nothing to 
gain by convicting you! 

The jury were told by the judge that if they found that you did, 
with malice aforethought, project, propel and/or otherwise with 
force and violence insinuate the shoul bullet in, on, against, 
and within the body of the corpus delicti, then they must bring in 
a verdict of guilty. The jury then retired (without, however, ac- 
tually going to bed) and considered whether or not a citizen was 
justified in demolishing a villain like the corpse in view of the 
circumstances. 

Senator Borah calls this kind of thing “nullification,” and offers 
to get excited about it if anyone will run him for President. He 
thinks a constitution is a collection of words, and a nation is a 
synthetic formula rather than a living organism — just as some 
pepe think history is something made by historians. But juries 

ave always done just this when they were unafraid. In the time 
of Elizabeth it was found impossible to convict men of poaching, 
because their peers were reluctant to have the prisoners’ ears cut 
off. In the time of George III, smuggling was a respected calling, 
and so treated by juries. 

The framers af the Volstead Act were quite rightly aware that, 
in large and civilized sections of the nation, juries would refuse to 
convict purveyors of cheer; and so they ingeniously provided for a 
system of judicial injunctions against violations, so that those 
accused would be deprived of a jury trial. This is yes the only 
way convictions under the Act can now be secured in New York; 
and has probably done more to bring the statute into popular 
hatred, ridicule, and contempt than any other provision in it. For 
law is not something written down; it is a system of philosophy 
based on custom and supported by public opinion. 

On the Continent and in South Aimesiee: they have revolutions. 
In English-speaking countries, they have nullification. It is sad; 
but even Machiavelli remarked that “no free government can 
last that is not often brought back to its first principles.” And, as 
time goes on, it becomes increasingly evident that ours, and all 
other governments, are governments of men and not of laws. 
The judge is enjoying his passing moment of greatness; the prose- 
cutor is exploiting his opportunity; and the humble clerk is 
chewing the everlasting cigar found in the mouth of every public 
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employee, while he sleepily waits for the recess which will release 
him for the loaf of bread, the jug of wine, and the particular song 
and dance which awaits him in the evening wilderness. 

Only the jury does not belong to the bureaucracy. Only the 
jury is disgusted and mad and impatient. Only the jury can cut 
the Gordian knots of red tape which bar the way to truth and to 
ustice. 

As Lord Brougham said, exactly one hundred years ago: “In 
my mind, he was guilty of no error, he was chargeable with no 
exaggeration, he was betrayed by his fancy into no metaphor, 
who once said, that all we see about us, Kings, Lords and Com- 
mons, the whole machinery of the State, all the apparatus of the 
system and its varied workings, end in simply bringing twelve 
good men into a box.” 

Next month, ‘Fury, Democracy, and Efficiency,” 
by Pierre Lepaulle. 


TO AN AVIATOR 


You who have grown so intimate with stars 

And known their silver dripping from your wings, 
Trod with the breaking day across the sky, 
Known kinship with each meteor that swings — 


You who have touched the rainbow’s fragile gold, 
Carved Lyric ways through dawn and dusk and rain 
And soared to heights our hearts have only dreamed — 
How can you walk earth’s common ways again? 


— Daniel Whitehead Hicky 





EDUCATION FOR SANITY 


Stewart Paton, M.D. 


Forum Education Series — VI 


AST month Professor Irwin 
Edman of Columbia said that 
education should deal, not with dis- 
embodied intelligence, but with the 
whole man. He urged every college 
to have a psychiatrist to belp stu- 
dents adjust their personal tangles. 
Dr. Stewart Paton occupies this 
very position at Yale, and bis ex- 
periment will surely be widely imi- 
tated when other colleges realize its 
importance. His experience con- 
vinces bim that many students, 
while fitted for college, are in a 


anecdote that President 

Roosevelt greatly enjoyed 

telling was the account of a 

man who had invited a friend to take 
a ride with him in a new, recently 
purchased, high-powered car. The 
friend was cautioned not to speak to 
the chauffeur since the saa of the 


car was to be tried out on a rough 
road. As the car went faster and 
faster, the men on the back seat were 


larger sense quiie unfitted for living. 


jounced about and had great diffi- 
culty in keeping their places. Soon the motor swept furiously over 


a large mound in the road and then settled down to travel faster 
than ever. After having gone several miles, at very high speed, 
the friend on the back seat leaned forward and spoke cautiously 
to the chauffeur. He told the chauffeur that the owner of the car 
had advised him not to say a word that would take the chauf- 
feur’s attention for an instant away from steering the machine. 
“But,” observed the friend, “I thought you might like to know 
that when we went over that large mound in the road about five 
miles back, your employer, Mr. Brown, left the car and has not 
been with us since.” 

In this over-coached, over-tutored, and over-lectured-to 
generation, we have less and less time to find out whether we 
shall be able to keep our seats in the machine that is being driven 
fast and furiously through life. We have little opportunity even 
to find out whether our fate is likely to be the same as Mr. 
Brown’s, and whether we may expect to be bounced out of our 
own machine. Coaches, teachers, lecturers, reformers, prohibi- 
tionists, and promoters of various kinds drive us into and out of 
school, into college and out of it, into life, into society, into poli- 
tics, and also into hospitals for the insane, and into courts and 

risons. These well-intentioned people may succeed in fitting us 
or school, college, university, business, and various occupations 
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and professions, while making us wretchedly unfitted to live. No 
‘ wonder we are beginning to doubt whether our lives are really 
our own. Have we any legitimate right, to say nothing of excuse 
to offer, for being alive? 

One of the chief functions of an education, as we see it, is to 
assist us to recognize the important fact that our lives are our 
own. Nobody but ourselves can lead these lives for us. If we 
expect to be successful in championing our rights to live, should 
we not know something about our living potential? What is our 
~ horse-power, and what is our brain-power? In order to have any 
idea of this capacity for living we should at least have time to sit 
» still occasionally and think about our own special life problems. 
Success at present is measured too often in terms of perpetual 
motion. We have to be coached, taught, and organized to such an 
“extent that we are not given time to think. We are bustled into 
educational institutions and hustled out of them. 

An increasing number of people go through life without three 
essentials of a good education. They have not learned to sit still, 
and stand still, and to enjoy their own society. We are so busy load- 
ing our minds in much the same manner as freight cars are 
loaded that the average American does not have time in school 
yor college, or in his home, to get even a superficial acquaintance 
with his real self. There are so many lectures, classes to be at- 
tended, and extramural activities to keep him on the run, he does 
not have time to get an education, to learn that living is an art. 
Conventional requirements and neurotic impulses force the 
human machine to be loaded with cargoes of rules, facts, data, 
and statistics. Originality is converted into mediocrity, while 
a to originality are encouraged in their performances. 

ediocrity has to be continually policed in order that it may put 
its best foot forward. An army of satellites of the Goddess of 
Mediocrity coach, tutor, and lecture us through life. We are 
encouraged to have everybody’s opinion but our own, on sports 
as well as work. Our minds seldom get a chance to become the 
seat of abundant ideation. 

The reforms that we should like to see introduced into our 
educational system are relatively simple ones. We believe, how- 
ever, that the effect of these proposed changes on the American 
mind would justify their introduction. Educational institutions 
should encourage pupils to acquire the art of sitting still and 
. standing still long enough to prepare their minds to know them- 
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selves, and to find definite intellectual satisfaction when left to 
enjoy their own company. If these reforms were carried into ef- 
fect, it would give a great many human beings an opportunity 
to find out something about the make of the machine they are 
trying to run through life. They would begin to ask themselves 
whether their engine was a high or low-powered one, whether 
the machine climbed hills easily and well, and whether the 
brakes were in good condition so that, if necessary, the machine 
could be stopped, or at least the speed slowed down on curves or 
while descending steep grades. 

At first we should not expect many people to become greatly 
interested in the complex activities of the wonderful human 
machine. We might, however, hope that a few would get the idea 
that it is at least as important to have expert chauffeurs for the 
human machine as it is to steer the ordinary motor. Gradually 
the public would come to understand that there are certain 
guiding principles with which we must be familiar if we expect to 
run the Send machine without unnecessary danger of accident. 


Soon people would begin to realize that it might be possible to 


educate without inflicting irreparable damage on both body and 
mind. They would also understand that if we started out to fit 
ourselves for life as well as for college, we should first have some 
competent physician tell us about our internal organs and their 
functions, and point out to us whether we have bodily or mental 
defects which make it necessary for us to modify our habits of life 
in order to make satisfactory compensation and not to add un- 
necessarily to our difficulties in living. 

Once this idea was appreciated, then we might consider the 
traits or qualities expressed in temperament and character, which 
indicate whether the machine is pursuing a course adapted to its 
capacity, or whether it would be advisable to reorder our ways of 
living. Without this information we may be trained, but we never 
can be educated. It is high time that we should not look upon a 
man or woman as educated who graduates summa cum laude at 
twenty and has a nervous breakdown at thirty. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood and have anyone think . 
that we are in favor of adding amendments to the Constitution, 
making it compulsory for Americans to sit and stand still and 
enjoy their own company. If the average American citizen 
learned to sit and stand relatively quietly, and was encouraged 
to find pleasure in his own thoughts, there would probably not 
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be a prohibitionist left in the country. Prohibitionists — and 
there are many others besides the Volstead type — are people 
who are driven through life by fits and starts and are afraid of the 
strange propulsive forces dominating human activities and 
shaping personalities. Probably no government has ever ex- 
pressed itself so frankly as the American government in its fear 
that many citizens may become temperate and sane. The chief 
motives of prohibitionism produce anxiety and terror of tem- 
na living. The heaven where temperate people live would be a 
ell for the prohibitionist. 

Probably it is no exaggeration to say, that should we acquire 
the habit of living which makes it easy for us to sit and stand 
quietly and to enjoy our own company, we would be doing more 
to aid in the progress of civilization than if we proved our capac- 
ity to satisfy most of the intelligence tests that are now given 
indiscriminately to students in schools, colleges, and universities. 
The person who does not know what to do when he has leisure is 
pont sure to skid whenever he tries to travel through life at a 

igh rate of speed. A person who has to lecture to keep up his own 
enthusiasm, to reform other people in order to save his own mind 
or sou., to attend committee meetings merely to satisfy the 
neurotic craving to be of some use in the world, is practically 
engaged in the manufacture of explosives and may easily become 
a menace to public health and sane ways of living. 

Our suggested changes in the educational system will not 
precipitate any revolution. The changes are more closely asso- 
ciated with the idea of evolution than of revolution. If we should 
learn to sit still and stand still, we might find time to face the 
facts of evolution. Revolutionary procedures are frequently the 
products of minds that have not the courage to face the facts of 
evolution. The emotional and mental attitudes expressed in our 
present educational system can only change gradually. It is 
absurd to think that we could suddenly do away with our present 
system and substitute one which will 63 a great improvement on 
what we have now. There are certain modifications in the present 
system, which doubtless can be made, which would be of certain 
advantage to educators and even of more advantage to those who 
are being educated. We cannot change habits and beliefs as 
quickly as we do our clothes. If we set out to bring about reason- 
able modifications in our educational system, why should we not 
use what intelligence we possess to introduce these changes? In 
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order to show that we have qualities that belong to true educa- 
tors, we must begin by endorsing methods requiring both skill 
and tact to make changes effective. Once we decide not to exhibit 
the fanaticism of revolutionists or prohibitionists, we should 
appreciate the significance of Montesquieu’s words, that supreme 
skull is required in order “to suggest where you cannot compel, 
to guide where you cannot demand.” For the present let us be 
satisfied merely to suggest to the American people to learn to sit 
still, stand still, and enjoy keeping company with their real and 
not their imaginary selves. 

Of course, it will take time to make these changes effective. 
We shall find that many of the chief educators — the parents — 
require a good deal of re-education. The American mother travels 
at a pretty high rate of speed through life. She does not stop very 
long to consider the question of whether the family seated on the 
back seat will be able to keep their places in the machine. The 
average American father, partly driven by fear of himself and by 
the anxiety caused by trying to keep up with his wife, does not 
encourage his children to know either themselves or their parents. 

Some of the representatives of the newer schools of philosophy 
tell us that we should not devote too much attention to the study 
of human beings, but should consider only their relations to soci- 
ety. This view expresses a half-truth, and is based on a half-belief. 
Man, no doubt, 1s a social animal, or, at least when he is on his 
good behavior, he tries hard to behave as a social animal should. 
During the period of embryonic development, before he has 
formed social relations, he is engaged chiefly in laying the founda- 
tions for his individuality. This first part of life is very largel 
taken up with learning to adjust his internal organs to ob 
other, so that they will run smoothly without unnecessary fric- 
tion after birth. On his success in establishing these decidedly 
individualistic relations, depends a great deal of his later success 
in becoming socialized, because, when anything goes wrong in the 
internal mechanism, later disorders of adjustment to the social 
environment usually are both numerous and serious. 

We are bound to consider man first as an individual, and then 
as a social organism. Perhaps it is nearer the truth to say we can- 
not discuss the two sets of relations separately. At present, in 
certain quarters, too much attention is paid to the establishment 
of artificial distinctions. The emphasis placed on these distinctions 
is a method we often choose to make the memories of imperfect 
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and troublesome internal adjustments less poignant. We depre- 
cate references to theories that do not subordinate the individual 
completely to society. Frequently this way of expressing our 
selfishness diverts attention from vanities and follies. Our neu- 
rotic urges do not give us time to think about any of our own 
personal troubles. We resemble pacifists who talk continually 
about peace because their own unresolved personal conflicts, and 
not the hatred of war, have forced them to express their views in 
a form indicative of pervasive mediocrity. 

Occasionally, when forced by unusual circumstances to sit 
down long enough to think consecutively, we get some idea of 
the nature of the conflicts encountered as we attempt to adapt 
ourselves to our environment. No living being should expect to 
avoid these conflicts. We should accept the idea of conflict as 
inevitable, and then try to walk, not on the clouds, but on the 
solid ground of facts. Among the facts we need to know are that 
we are alive, and have to exert ourselves, often strenuously, in 
order to live. Generally we are strenuous without being fully con- 
scious of the reasons ie our high-pressure activities. We settle a 
good many conflicts by eating, drinking, sleeping, making merry, 
_and endeavoring to maintain some kind of an equilibrium. If we 
do not succeed in establishing and maintaining an equilibrium, 
we are flustered. Usually we do not appreciate that we are en- 
titled to a certain amount of maces and peace of mind. 
During periods of rest and tranquillity our batteries are being 
recharged. Life is made up of alternating periods of disturbance 
and tranquillity. Here in Sion success 1s measured largely by 
the number of disturbances we actually experience; the periods of 
tranquillity, which are just as essential for efficient and successful 
living, count for little. 

One of our conspicuous failings is an inability to think through 
a question. We are driven by incongruous impulses and half- 
beliefs to pin our faith on the efficacy of advertising, or the carry- 
ing on of some special form of peenyeie to compensate for the 
discomfiture caused by not wishing to make any prolonged 
efforts to be both logical and sane. Even in campaigns to stimu- 
late interest in mental hygiene or eugenics we feel obliged to 
throw sops to Cerberus. The ideas we advocate have “‘to be sold” 
at any price. We pee to peddle our supply of half-beliefs, rather 
than frankly call attention to the urgent need for encouraging 
investigators to find out more about the nature of mental dis- 
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orders, or the laws governing heredity. The methods adopted to 
carry on any form of propaganda, particularly propaganda sup- | 
posed to appeal to reason, should be above suspicion, and not 
even indirectly suggest humbug, dishonesty, and Jesuitical 
practices. 

The tendency is increasing in schools and colleges to give 
pupils the kind of emotional preparation required by people who 
expect to encounter only disturbances and to ride through life 
only in high-powered cars or airplanes. Perhaps some day we 
shall be coached, tutored, and compelled to learn to walk. 
Complicated systems will teach us to walk and lead the simple 
life. 

The question is often asked whether one of the functions of an 
education is to teach useful subjects. No one will pretend for a 
moment that a man who has been through re and college 
should not be useful to himself. His efforts to get a reasonable 
amount of food, drink, sleep, as well as peace of mind, are both 
commendable and useful. His education will also be useful if it 
assists him to get rid of harassing doubts and fears, and develop 
qualities indicative of intelligence when called upon to face 
critical situations in life. 

A good illustration of a useless education is one that makes a 

rson so ashamed and afraid of his own body as to wish to deny 
its existence. If the body has cut up such emotional capers that 
its owner does not wish to acknowledge ownership, he ie to be 
satisfied with a split-off body and a split-up mind. The numbers 
of people who accept the doctrines:‘of Christian Science show 
how many persons there are in every community who lack cour- 
age to face their personal difficulties. These intemperate wishers 

refer to live temporarily in make-believe heavens rather than 
Sees the realities of life. Many of them really have excellent rea- 
sons for not wishing to meet their bodies. The Christian Scientist 
prefers bodily comfort to intelligence. He is so anxious to have 
peace of mind at any cost that he does not dare to face even the 
shadow of his own rebellious body. He adopts a very light-headed 
way of securing a certain amount of peace of mind. Peace of mind 
obtained by these methods is allied to the tranquillity that comes 
from fiddling while Rome burns. 

Controversies as to whether useful subjects should or should 
not be taught in colleges no longer interest us to the same degree 
as they once did. This change began when we decided to be more 
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explicit about the meaning of the word “useful.” A genuinely 
useful education increases our chances for making satisfactory 
adjustments in living, i Sis us to face difficult situations in 
life with some assurance of accomplishing what we set out to do, 
and also brings rewards for efforts in the shape of a definite sense 
of satisfaction. A good many people who consider themselves 
champions of whatever is useful, when asked to present their 
records of usefulness, can only show long lists of engagements, 
appointments, conferences, committee meetings, and hasty ac- 
counts of bustling through life. These people show little apprecia- 
tion of the kind of usefulness which creates in us a desire to be left 
alone with our own thoughts long enough to recognize construc- 
tive and creative ideas and ideals. 

We hear a great deal to-day about the meaning of a liberal 
education. Less, however, is said about the ways open to us to in- 
crease our liberal-mindedness. It is astonishing how little we do to 
encourage the formation of habits, outlooks, and beliefs, that give 
us a broader and saner outlook on life. If we have physical de- 
fects, short or farsightedness, difficulty in hearing, restricted 
breathing capacity, irregular heart action, delayed or incom- 
pleted digestion, it is important for our emotional balance and 
mental vision that we make the right kind of emotional com- 
pensations for these troubles. Unless reasonable compensations 
are made for physical defects, we are apt to see life in distorted 
perspective. Many people rely on the lifting power of wishes and 
take no thought of the question of compensations until disillu- 
sioned by dramatic episodes in their lives. At such times the 
emotional pressure is so great, they can only go with the currents, 
and, despairing, are plunged into periods when thwarted emotions 
are operas in cynicism and hatred, or some other equally un- 
desirable and destructive mental attitude. 

Once compensations for defects are effected, then comes the 
problem of directing emotional and mental trends so pupils will 
teel the need of getting rid of the childish attitude of mind that is 
without intellectual interests. The average student in American 
colleges and universities is very immature, often childish in his 
lack of intelligent intellectual interests in life. This is one indica- 
tion of the effects of triumphant mediocrity. Young people have 
to be fitted for college without much attention being paid to the 
larger, more important problem of fitting them to Tive. Having 
been made dependent upon so many props upon which to lean for 
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diversion, amusement, and occupation, undergraduates do not 
feel any need to find expression for deeper emotional interests 
in life, except at levels that satisfy immature and mentall 
undeveloped persons. The bottle-fed and over-stimulated Ameri- 
can college student readily falls a victim to cheer leaders who tell 
him when to shout or to sit quietly, and how to link emotions, but 
not intelligence, to the service if some particular college. 

The emotional state of many American students toward their 
colleges or universities gives very little indication that any in- 
telligent effort has been made to assist in the reconstruction of 
beliefs along lines that will encourage postgraduate mental 
development. Minds have not been prepared to accept the fact 
that doubts, not certainties, usually stimulate people to think, 
Students are viewed with suspicion if heard to express doubts 
about their particular college or university being the best educa 
tional institution in “God’s own country.” Alumni-made opin; 
ions are expected to replace personal views. Implicit, but not 
debatable beliefs are encouraged to the extent of sacrificing 


interest in cultivating the kind of critical spirit necessary for the 


production of sound, constructive motives and ideas. No wonder 
America, in its intellectual life, shows the effect that cheer leaders 
as well as sob leaders have in directing public opinion into chan. 
nels indicative of mediocrity. Standardized opinions are quickly 
substituted for critically constructive thoughts. Minds are pre- 
ared to believe sensational headlines, or advertisements painted 
in sufficiently striking colors, and to accept the race-betterment 
programmes of people manufacturing certain kinds of food. 

So far as we know, there does not seem to be any reason to be, 
unduly anxious about our future. Instead of going through life 
on wheels, we may still decide to use our legs and walk. If we 
employ this means of locomotion there is still a chance we may, 
sit down in some attractive spot, and ask ourselves, ‘‘Why do we 
wish to be fitted to go to college?”” When we have deliberately 
taken time to formulate a reasonable reply to that riddle, we 
shall then be in a better position to answer the still more impor- 
tant question, “What sort of a fitting do we require to live?” 
If the wingless Goddess of Mediocrity rides in an open automo- 
bile instead of a chariot, she may bounce out of the car, and then 
Democracy may still present us with a sane method of progression. 


Next month, “The Funior College,” by Marion Coats. 
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In the eastern quarter stars flicker pale, 

Yet here we stay, far too drunk to rise. 

At first we quarreled and some of us came to blows; 
Now we are quietly laughing and playing on the floor. 
The clothes on our backs are dabbled with spilt wine; 
The letters we trace fall from our pens awry. 

In all men’s lives there are few such meetings as this; 
Wine is cheap. Let us buy some more. 


By Han Yu 768-824 A. D. 
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I took my harp and laid it on the slanting desk; 

But sat idly, and the tunes stayed in my head. 

Why should I trouble to stroke and twist the strings 
When the wind jars them and makes a music of its own? 


By Po Chu-i 772-846 A. D. 
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At the side of the road is an old rotten tree; 

Since it withered many mornings have passed 

The bark is aes cunade it is still alive; 

But the heart is black; for a tree rots from the core. 
And so it is with the reatest sorrows of man; 

The grief that slays him springs always from within. 


By Po Chu-i 772-846 A. D. 





Part II 


D. F. Fraser-Harris, M.D. 


CH might be written about the hygiene of sleep, but 
common sense would dictate most of it. It is an axiom 


of personal hygiene that the bedroom should have some 


direct communication with the outer air. We should be able to 
open the window if we find that we do not thereby chill the room 
to such a degree that sleep is banished by the coldness of the air 
itself. A chimney in the room insures ventilation, even when the 
window is shut. Doubtless in a “dead” calm, no air is moving up 
the chimney, but the slightest breeze will draw air out of the 
chimney pot and cause the air in the room to be slowly changed, 
which is the essence of ventilation. The unventilated bedrooms of 
a past day were responsible for much tuberculosis — a bedroom 
disease. Some of the holes under roofs and in dark corners where 
domestic servants were in times past expected to sleep were 
hygienic outrages. 

If possible, the bedroom should give access to the sun on ac- 
count of the sterilizing effect of sunlight. During the day, air 
and light should pour through the bedroom. Its dust should not 
be stirred up by a broom, but be removed by a vacuum cleaner 
or a wet duster. . 

All these remarks apply with special force to nurseries or rooms 
occupied by children. The immune adult may come unscathed 
through conditions which would be very bad for children; but 
children ought to be allowed plenty of time for sleep, and never 
be roused from their slumbers to “do” lessons on empty stomachs 
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before breakfast. In the schools of a past day much hygienic 
cruelty of this kind was practised, doubtless through ignorance 
of elementary physiology. It was refined cruelty to tear growing 
children from their warm beds and make them dress there and 
then, often in the cold and the dark, and go down to a cold school- 
room where, without food, they proceeded to “learn lessons” 
or “practise the piano.” 

The schoolmasters and mistresses have themselves learned 
some lessons since those days, so that schools are now, almost 
without exception, so well conducted on the lines of sound 
physiology that the boys and girls “just love” toreturn to 
school. Fifty years ago one would have been thought mad who 
peepee that the future schoolboy would go willingly to his 
essons. 

That some eminent and highly intellectual men have been 
able to go through life with very little sleep is no precedent for 
the multitude. There have been some robust men otaphine whom 
men of weaker clay should not try to imitate. 

The very worst way 


To lengthen the day 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, 


we may be permitted to parody Moore by affirming. 

The hygiene of sleep resolves itself into the prevention or 
treatment of insomnia, and we may first consider the forms which 
arise from more or less mechanical conditions. The mattress 
should, if possible, be what is called “springy,” a condition which 
is fulfilled by some of the excellent wire mattresses — if they 
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possess sufficient elasticity. That atrocious hygienic outrage, the 
feather bed has, let us hope, been banished from decent society 
forever. Mattresses of that type, stuffed with feathers, were un- 
suitable in every respect, for they were absolutely devoid of 
ventilation, allowed none of the body heat to escape, and were 
pretty sure to get into lumps which interfered with rest. 

Owing to considerations of cleanliness, sleeping in sheets is 
preferable to sleeping in blankets; but sleep can be banished by 
too few clothes as well as too many, and in cold weather rheumatic 
people would be well advised to io in warmed (aired) blankets. 
Blankets of a high degree of smoothness and pliability are now 
on: the market. 

Cold feet are a tantalizing source of sleeplessness. The ordinary 
rubber hot-water bottle may be used without any fear of chil- 
blains, for the liability to chilblains is constitutional; that is to 
say, those who are predisposed to chilblains will get them whether 
they use a hot-water bottle or not. It seems very absurd to waste 
several hours of the precious time devoted to sleep in waiting for 
cold feet to warm up. 

By far the greater number of cases of sleeplessness, however, 
are due to psychic causes — a too active brain, as in writers, 
actors, men of science, and thinkers generally. Some cases, are 
of course, due to emotional disturbances experienced shortly 
before bedtime. “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” are a classic 
instance of one source of insomnia. 

The principle of treating all these cases is the same, namely, 
to induce some blood to leave the brain by causing a flow of it 
to another part of the body. It is certain that there is less blood 
in the brain during sleep and that it is under reduced pressure. 
We may first try to bring the unwanted blood to the stomach. 
A warm, digestible, and not too large meal may be taken a few 
minutes before bedtime. Some people find that going to bed with 
the stomach empty is a cause of insomnia; they therefore eat 
a few biscuits kept beside the bed. A large glass of warm milk 
taken shortly before bedtime is another excellent soporific. People 
should always give these methods a trial before resorting to drugs. 

In a great many cases, a warm bath just before going to bed is 
all that is required to draw blood from the brain to the skin. In 
only a few cases does the hot bath so stimulate the heart that its 
rapid action keeps the would-be sleeper awake. The soothing 
and soporific effects of massage after a hot bath are well known 





to athletes; and the hot bath and the massage together have the 
effect of warding off the stiffness and pain of the overworked 
muscles. Even massage alone is an admirable sedative. 

When a person is sleepless from trying to go to sleep in a stuffy 
room in which, perhaps, he has been working all day (a bed- 
sitting room, studio-bedroom, bed in the study), a brisk walk 
in the open air is often all that is necessary. Exercise takes the 
blood into the skin and muscles and therefore away from the 
brain. When sleep will not come easily owing to lack of exercise, 
a nocturnal walk is often sufficient to put matters right. As to 
removing the causes of emotional insomnia, one cannot do better 
than quote the ancient exhortation — “Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.” 

One of the causes of sleeplessness of which people very often 
complain is the inability to “relax” their aloud Now, the 
relaxation of muscles is not exactly a thing which can be done to 
order. Muscles are relaxed in consequence of the general diminu- 
tion of their tone, which, as we have seen, is a concomitant of the 
process of falling asleep. When the functional activity of nerve 
centres is being quelled, then, as part of this, the innervation of 
muscles is less intense and they become relaxed. But for physi- 
cians to command their patients to go to bed and relax their mus- 
cles is about as sensible as telling an intelligent person to go to 
bed and think of nothing. It is bad psycho cidiheny. Anything 
like conscious, voluntary contraction of the muscles is highly 
undesirable, but it will not occur provided the would-be sleeper 
wee himself in a proper frame of mind in a suitable sleep- 
producing environment. 

No doubt much can be done voluntarily to assist the coming 
of sleep; but the old recommendation to count the —_ passing 
through a gap in the hedge is good, in its way, and has been 
sufficient for the requirements of many generations of sleepless 
ones. Any form of slight mental preoccupation which tends to 
the withdrawal of attention from one’s surroundings and definite 
trains of thought is to be adopted. 

We can quite appreciate the one person included in Who's 





Who who enters under “Recreations” the word “sleeping.” In 
some circumstances to be unconscious is as blissful as to be igno- 
rant. 

In the future, sleep will be recognized to be as necessary to 
bodily function as breathing, eating, drinking, or excreting. A 
man’s right to eat and drink — that is, to live — has always 
been admitted even by the most primitive and faulty systems of 
laws. When a man steals food either because he is starving or 
because his wife and children are, the judge deals very leniently 
with him. The story goes that when a starving man who had stolen 
a loaf told Dr. Johnson that he must live, Dr. Johnson replied: 
“You must not steal, but I don’t know that you must live” — 
or words to that effect. Johnson was, of course, jocularly reducing 
the matter to an absurdity. In the future, sleep will be acknowl- 
edged as a subject just as suitable for hygienic legislation as 
food, drink, or drains. 

The right of children in families of all social levels to unbroken 
rest will become more and more self-evident. The physicians at 
the St. Andrew’s Institute for Clinical Research, Scotland, have 
some interesting comments on this subject in their fifth annual 
report. They remark that “certain infants brought up in noisy 
and unrestful surroundings fail to thrive in spite of the most 
careful regulation of their diet. On their removal to quiet and 
restful surroundings, improvement is at once manifest.” In the 
city of the future, any disturbance of the sleep of infants will be 
unthinkable. Insomnia will be regarded as a condition as serious 
in personal hygiene as asthma, indigestion, or constipation. 

The right of all adult persons to eight hours of tranquil repose 
in full unconsciousness every night will be held as inalienable as 
their right to exist. Sleep is not a privilege of the few; it is a 
physiological necessity for all. It is such a necessity that it will 
supervene in spite of all things — hunger, wretchedness, the 
King’s Regulations, or the certainty of being hanged next morn- 
ing. It is capital crime in a military sense for a sentry to be found 
asleep at his post; but if “love laughs at locksmiths,” then sleep 
spurns conventions and curses regulations. 
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Sleep is a psychoph siological commandment. It is the twelfth 
commandment — “Thou shalt not be found awake.” (About the 
eleventh, there seems some doubt; some authorities give it as, 
“Thou shalt not throw pearls before swine.”’) 

In the scientifically planned cities of the future, there will, be 
quarters where the hospitals and nursing-homes will be found 
together, so that they may be most especially protected from all 
noise. It will be recognized by the civic authorities of that time 
that the patients must be able to sleep soundly at any hour of 
the twenty-four; and that the night nurses must be enabled to 
sleep soundly through the day. Indeed, the whole city will be so 
planned that the bedrooms of the houses will look out on quiet 
places, not by accident but by design. Hitherto, the town planner 
or “city father” has not waked up to the conviction that sleep 
is not a luxury but an imperative function. At present we sleep 
how and where we can, usually in the midst of an auditory 
pandemonium caused by every kind of cacophony. We snatch at 
sleep as if it were something not only fugitive but actually 
interdicted. 


Tue Acony or Noise 


The mechanically propelled vehicles of our modern traffic roar 
and scream and hoot and how! like peer monsters in their 


death agonies. A front bedroom in a London house is a nocturnal 
phono-purgatory. The “sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal” 
of St. Paul are sweet melodies compared with the assaults on our 
ears which are nightly perpetrated in the interests of civilization. 
On Sundays, church bells add their clangor to the din and remind 
us that their use originated in futile attempts to drive away devils 
— which they have apparently not succeeded in doing. 

As night draws on, the extra heavy traffic deliberately in- 
creases in weight and volume. Vast furniture vans, rushing to 
and from the country, boom along the streets, shaking the very 
houses. Steam engines of crude construction, dragging cars of 
cruder, rumble along filled with every imaginable material, and 
the heavier the better. Newsboys with damnable iteration in 
unintelligible accents shout something about races or murders, 
for the details of which we could perfectly well wait until the 
worries of the next day have begun. In certain of the less fashion- 
able streets, men selling fruit, fish, and firewood from handcarts 
bawl over these things. Nor can we be certain at any distance — 
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even if we wish to be — whether they are selling fish, flesh, or 
good red herring. Railway whistles shriek, steamer sirens yell, 
until one wonders whether these inanimate objects have suddenly 
come to life and are recoiling from the horror of it. Our neighbors 
on the other side of thin walls play the piano or practise the violin 
or French horn. The gramophone is “turned on,” to the dismay 
of all who are outside the zone of distinct audibility. And when 
that grinder has ceased, the loud speaker of a radio is forced 
unwillingly upon our distracted attention. 

Apropos of grinders, we have to confess that the wandering, 
ape-accompanied Italian no longer attempts to charm us as 
formerly with his sequence of sweet sounds. Nor do we now en- 
counter the exiled sons of Germany, so far from the Fatherland, 
bringing, as they were wont, the music of the privileged country 
to our unmusical shores. 

But the night advances, and the lower creation takes up the 
symphony. In the “‘silent” country the dogs bark with alternate 
insistence, and in the city cats fight — or if it is not fighting, it 
sounds indistinguishable from it — with an earnestness that 
seems out of all proportion to the cause of the dispute. Toward 
early morning, the factory whistles issue their peremptory 
summons; and if cocks have not crowed, it is because just here 
there are none to do so. Later, the milkman’s boy, “light- 
hearted wretch,” early as it is, “whistles as he goes.” 

We cannot but think of Thomas Carlyle’s attempt to protect 
himself from his neighbor’s poultry by building a room with 
double walls. Had his knowledge of the physics of sound been 
as penetrating as the noises he wished to exclude, he would have 
known that an air-filled space is a perfect conductor. That a 
soundproof room can be constructed has, however, been dem- 
onstrated by Professor Zwaardemaaker of Utrecht, who has 
constructed a room so perfectly soundproof that the sounds of 
one’s pulse beats are audible in it. 

At one time, the city of Berlin was a model for other places in 
the matter of nocturnal tranquillity insured by civic authority. 
Anyone shouting, singing, or whistling in any street after eleven 
p.M., was liable to arrest. It seems that this rigor has been some- 
what relaxed; but at any rate the outward quiet of German cities 
at night is a lesson to cities nearer home. 

A certain amount of legislation will be enacted in the near 
future in the interests of sleep — legislation exactly comparable 





to that already passed in the interests of pure air, pure food, and 
proper drainage. Noise will be regarded in the Public Health 
Acts as a nuisance, as certain stenches from the noxious trades 
are now regarded. 

So important a factor is sleep in its relations to the public 
health that in the near future it will be granted recognition by 
the Ministry of Health. In the laboratories of Public Health in 
the future, men and women will conduct researches into the 
psychobiology of the onset of sleep, into the nature of fatigue 
toxins and into the causes underlying sleeplessness. In these in- 
vestigations, the specially constructed, vertically vibrating 
mattress will be employed to discover what is the precise reason 
for the sleep-producing power of this mechanism. When the 
cause of sleeplessness is that variety of asthma called “anaphy- 
lactic,” in which susceptibility increases, it is suggested that 
absolutely dust-free, odor-free air should be delivered to the in- 
terior of a specially constructed sleeping cabinet. 


Tue Asusep Brain WorKER 


The claims of brain workers might now and again come in for 
a little civic recognition comparable to the trouble that is taken 
over the well-being of the laboring masses. It is perfectly out- 
rageous that in a street like St. James’s in London, where in- 
tellectual people congregate, it should be necessary for a worker 
with his brain to have to go out and formally charge an itinerant 
musician with creating a nuisance. Where a band of men are 
producing unwelcome sounds on “musical instruments,” it should 
not be necessary for the distressed “party” to have to prosecute 
personally, or at least be troubled to go to the police court and 

charge” the noise proms: Some new by-laws are necessary, 
which will enlarge the category of auditory nuisance to include 
all assaults on the sense of hearing. 

The police in the city of the esi will have such enlarged 


paren that they will deal very effectively with cases of this sort. 
he same applies to dignified residential districts sometimes 
miscalled “quiet.” In one of these, a person singing in the street 
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can disturb an entire square in which the fretful child is being 
coaxed in vain to sleep, the tired mother anxious for rest, the 
weary invalid craving en and the busy brain worker en- 
deavoring to get some coherent ideas transferred from his mind 
to paper. 

n the city of the future these disturbances will be regarded 
with curiosity as examples of what were once permitted in a 
cruder and noisier age. In that day, men will crave for quiet and 
enjoy auditory repose. Din and clamor will be considered not only 
wholly unnecessary, but as the expression of ugliness in relation 
to the sense of hearing. Just as now we protest more or less 
vigorously at having to live with what is ugly in a visual sense, 
so in that day sonorous ugliness will be quite as vehemently 
cursed. Already in the United States valuable research work into 


the psychophysiology of sleep has been done, notably at Johns 
Hopkine University and at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, University of Pittsburgh. 

Quite recently Professor Spooner, discussing “preventable 
noise and the thinker,” has reminded us that continuous noise 
was really fatigue-producing, even though people believed they 
were getting accustomed to it. Professor Spooner referred to the 


‘ 


noisy variety of music known as ‘ 272," with which we are as- 
sailed not only in dance halls but also in restaurants. He said he 
liked to converse with his friends in restaurants but often found 
this impossible. The very exasperating pneumatic drills for break- 
ing up the concrete of the streets were also remarked on, and the 
serious depreciation in the value of house property in consequence 
of a district’s becoming noisy. 

In the city of the future those things will not be. In the res- 
taurants, just as no one will be compelled to inhale someone else’s 
smoke, so no one will be compelled to absorb someone else’s 
noise. The streets will not be torn up, because, before they are 
laid down, thought will be taken for the hygienic morrow and 
they will be planned by prescient engineers. 

The subject of dreams will be looked into systematically both 
by physiologists and psychologists. 
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By extending Maury’s experimental method, a great deal of 
new light will be thrown on the physical aspect of oneirogenesis, 
or the origin of dreams. Similarly, the psychical aspect of the 
problem will receive systematic and expert attention. Hitherto 
this subject has been largely in the hands of amateurs, of whom 
J. W. Dunne is so good an example. In his interesting book, 
An Experiment with Time, he gives much evidence that the con- 
tent of certain dreams is that of events still in the future instead 
of in the past “experience” of the pase. 

Dreams will be viewed as the hallucinations of sane people 
asleep and, as such, will be investigated in a fruitful manner. 
The alleged telepathic nature of one class of dreams will be 
critically gone into, and some theory of dream production more 
satisfactory than we have at ype will be elaborated. In 
particular, Freud’s hypothesis of the production and significance 
of dreaming will be submitted to searching criticism. 

These workers in the future will try to grasp the alleged rela- 
tions of dreaming to personality as expressed either in the waking 
consciousness or in the so-called subliminal. The entire Freudian 
system will be asked to justify itself. Here neurologists, alienists, 
and criminologists will be invited to codperate with psychologists, 
so that not only the medical profession but also the public may 
have some assurance regarding the value and permanence of the 
system associated with the name of Sigmund Freud. 








BED-TIME STORIES 
FOR GROWN-UP PEOPLE 


With Apologies to Our Best Children’s Writers 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Oa has come into being lately a new and very charming 
school of literature which deals with the animals, not as 
they are but as they might be. Skinko the Skunk turns into 
a merry little companion, a little saucy at times but without 
malice. Warto the Toad sits complacently under a broad leaf, 
talking with Squirmo the Worm. Old Mr. Hawk hovers gently 
overhead looking kindly down and wondering whom to eat. The 
whole animal kingdom is thus suffused with such a soft and 
drowsy atmosphere, that the little children lay their tired heads 
on the pillow and go to ~~ dreaming of it. 

Isn’t it beautiful? And what a pity it seems that we can’t do 
the same for grown-up life. The only part of our modern news- 
paper that breathes out this entrancing atmosphere of universal 

appiness is that little corner of the children’s page. All the rest 
of it is filled with battles and crimes, with murder and sudden 
death. 

Come let us see if we can’t do something to straighten this out. 
Let us take a niece of news out of a modern journal, the first to 
hand and the first random item we see, and try if we cannot 
rewrite it with the human breadth of kindliness of a bed-time 
story. Here, what is this? This looks like the kind of thing that 
we want — 


“DARING BURGLARY IN RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT 
DESPERATE CRIMINAL DANGEROUSLY WOUNDED 


“Friday Apr. 1. Last night at an advanced hour burglars broke 
into the cellars of the residence of Mr. Surplus Overall, the well 
known stock broker, and were in the act homies the house 
when a sudden alarm brought the police to the scene. After a 
fusilade of shots had been exchanged the burglars made good 
their escape with the exception of one man who was desper- 
ately wounded in the fray and captured. The apparent motive 
was robbery.” 

But, dear me! that sounds altogether too harsh, too brutal! 


a 
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It is a criminal world indeed in which such things as that can 
happen. Let us see if we can rewrite it, so as to give it that soft 
and gentle touch of the bed-time story. 

Try it like this — 

Away down in the crowded part of the city lives Fuzzy the 
Burglar in a hole of his own that nobody else can find. He has an 
old fur coat with the fur nearly all eaten off of it and so he is 
called Fuzzy. He looks very different from Fatto the capitalist 
whose sleek fur coat glistens and ripples as he walks, and very 
different from Stocko the Broker who is all covered with rich fur 
and silk lining from his neck to his feet and his paws. 

But oe ee ever sees these because he doesn’t get out by 
day but lies round in his hole and sleeps and only goes out at 
night. Fuzzy sees better at night. Sometimes he wanders at night 
away up into the part of the town where Fatto and Stocko live 
and where there are so many trees that it is like a wood. Often as 
he goes past their houses, Fuzzy’s quick nose catches delicious 
smells wafted from the kitchens and he knows that Fatto or 
Stocko is having a feast, with nuts and elderberry wine. My! 
How Fuzzy would like to be in that feast! Only of course he can’t 
be in it because Fatto and Stocko won’t let him come in. 

In fact, in order to keep Fuzzy out, they have Coppo the Cop 
walking up and down in the street outside, under the electric 
light, just to keep Fuzzy away. 

Coppo likes to walk under the light because then everybody 
can see him and see what a sleek coat he has and how plump he is. 
Now and again Coppo will stand still and swing his arms so as to 
beat himself with hs big paws: partly because his instinct tells 
him that that is good for his circulation. If Coppo didn’t beat his 
arms like this perhaps he wouldn’t have any circulation at all. 

Now when sa stands on his beat, he sees all the people that 
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live along his street come home in their limousine cars, and of 
course he knows them all. And when he sees Stocko the Broker 
go by, he says to himself, “There’s Stocko coming home,” and he 
puts his paw up to his hat to show that he knows him. Then 
ees he sees Skin the Lawyer and Scratchy the Notary drive 
ome, and at last he sees Clubbo the Club Man come crawling 
home along the edge of the sidewalk, because it is Clubbo’s 
instinct not to trust the sidewalk in case it should rise up and hit 
him. And at last Coppo says, “They are all home.” And he goes 
and stands under the lamp and leans against the lamppost be- 
cause he knows that that is good for his back. And he aides that 
he was at home too. Away down in the deeper part of the city 
ar has a mate and a lot of little oe i all round and plump 
like himself. But of course he can’t be at home with them because 
he has to stay under the lamppost and then if anything has hap- 
ened he can run off as fast as he can on his fat legs to the Station 
ouse and say, “Something has happened!” 

But all the time while Cop is standing there he is really 
watching for Fuzzy the Burglar. And he says to himself, “I 
wonder where Fuzzy is to-night,” and, “I wonder what Fuzzy is 
doing.” He looks up and down the street and toward all the 
dark corners and thinks, “Perhaps Fuzzy is in there.” 

So presently, on the night we are going to talk about, Fuzzy 
came along the street, only he didn’t come along open-heartedly, 
like Fatto the Capitalist and Stocko the Broker. He came sneak- 
ing along and sneaking along, and when he saw Coppo looking he 
stood quite still in the shadow and growled to himself and showed 
teeth with all the fur on his old coat standing up with appre- 

ension. 


And ae , when Coppo was looking the wrong way, Fuzzy 


got right past him and into the little dark lane beside Stocko’s 
ouse. There he waited a little while to see that all was still, and 
then he knelt down in the darkness beside one of the cellar win- 
dows and began scratching at it with his clever little paws till 
presently the windows pushed open and Fuzzy slipped quietly 
down into the cellar. 

My, but it was dark down there! At first Fuzzy could hardly 
see anything at all, but presently when his eyes began to get used 
to it he saw that he was in a room with a lot of coal in it. Fuzzy’s 
instinct told him that this must be the coal room with the coal 
for the furnace that keeps Stocko warm while he is eating nuts 





and drinking elderberry wine. Fuzzy knew that there must be a 
door somewhere and a flight of stairs to lead up into the house. 
So he crawled round quietly until he found the stairs, and then he 
waited and waited and he pricked up his ears and he listened and 
listened, because he wanted to find out whether Stocko was 
asleep. If he was, then perhaps he might have left his big gold 
watch somewhere on a table, or perhaps he had left ten dollars on 
a chair, or perhaps his long slick fur coat was hanging in the hall. 

Fuzzy thought of all these things as he sat there in the dark, 
and he licked his chops when he pictured himself going home to 
his hole in the fur coat, with ten dollars in the pockets and the big 
gold watch and chain round his neck. 

Only Fuzzy couldn’t be guite sure that Stocko was asleep! 
Sometimes he thought he heard him snoring, and then he thought 
perhaps he heard him still moving about. So he waited and waited. 

But Stocko wasn’t asleep. He was upstairs sitting in his dress- 
ing gown at his library table counting his money. He was counting 
it because he wasn’t quite sure whether he had made ten thousand 
dollars that day or ten thousand dollars and fifty cents; and he 
was sitting up to see which it was. 

So at last Fuzzy made up his mind to crawl on up the stairs. 
In one hand he had a little wee light that he could shut on and off, 
and in his breast pocket was a cute little automatic pistol. 

Fuzzy climbed oles and higher; and then just as he got near 


the top of the cellar stairs, he knocked against a hump of coal lying 
on the steps and away it went bump! bump! bump! all down the 
steps. And just at that minute me heard a sharp wow! wow! 


wow! and he knew that dear little Helpup, Stocko’s fox terrier, 
had heard the noise and was trying to wake the house. Fuzzy 
would like to have taken his automatic pistol and made a hole 
through dear little Helpup from one end of him to the other. 
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But he didn’t dare do it, and so he turned and rushed down the 
stairs again and seemed to fall over everything in the dark. 

My, what a commotion began! Stocko came to his library door 
and shouted, ““Who’s there?’”” And somewhere in another set of 
rooms of the basement, Booze the Butler woke up and began 
putting on his evening tie again, and bells rang and the maids 
screamed and Fuzzy ran up and down among the coals trying 
to find the friendly window and he couldn’t. 

Then Stocko put his head out of the window and shouted out to 
Coppo, “Hi, there! thieves! robbers!!”” and Coppo who had 
hardly been asleep at all called out, “All right, sir,” and drew his 
big revolver and began firing it in all directions and hitting the 
houses and the trees and shooting at the people who put their 
heads out of windows. 

And in less than no time other Coppos came running along, 
and then wagonsful of them arrived with gongs and bells. And 
when poor Fuzzy came crawling out of the cellar window they 
all fired their guns at him as often as they could shoot, and one of 
them actually almost hit him in the foot and at any rate tore the 
heel of his own boot off. 

So when the Coppos:at last got Fuzzy and put him in a wagon 
like a cage and sat in it with him, Fuzzy was quite sulky. At first 
he wouldn’t talk at all, but all the Coppos just laughed and one of 
them gave Fuzzy a drink of huckleberry tea that he had in a 
flask (because all Coppos like huckleberry tea). So Fuzzy cheered 
up presently and when the Coppos told him he would get two years 
in the Jug he didn’t mind so very much, but he only laughed. 
Because the Coppos really like Fuzzy and Fuzzy likes the Coppos 
and they both think one another real men. 

Only Fuzzy made up his mind that after this he would never, 
never speak to Helpup again. 





FIRST FRUITS OF DAYTON 
The Intellectual Evolution in Dixie 


DonaLp Davipson 


HE South, with its old tradi- 

tions and new blood, with its 
ancient and leisurely culture and its 
new and booming industries, is now 
at the point of recovering from the 
Civil War and the greater blight of 
Reconstruction. Since October of 
last year, Tut Forum bas pub- 
lished articles interpreting the “ New 
South” to the nation at large. And in 
this final article of the Southern 
Series Mr. Donald Davidson of 
Vanderbilt University sums up the 


EN Austin Peay died not 

long ago during his third 

successive term as Governor 
of Tennessee, editorial writers were 
inclined to base his epitaph upon a 
single item of his career. He had 
signed the anti-evolution law, and 
therefore he surely must have been 
an enemy of what many well-inten- 
tioned gentlemen are pleased to call 


intellectual situation and presents 


progress. They did not stop to re- 
the Dayton episode in a new light. 


member that Peay had promulgated 
vast schemes of public education which will prepare the way for 


the heresies that Fundamentalism thought to check. They knew 
nothing of his great en of an in state admin- 


istration. They could not think of him as he really was—a 
grave, hard-working man with a dogged conscientiousness that 
chilled politicians to the bone. 

Such an instance is but one of many that might be cited to 
show the risk of generalizing on intellectual progress in the South. 
But a great many writers have taken the risk during the past 
few years, with an innocent abandon which has produced be- 
wilderingly various results. Their discussions range all the wa 
from denunciation and satire to boastful symposia which detail 
the oe phenomena of the New South in terms of such 
physical and cashable matters as water power, climate, mineral 
resources, and cheap labor. They are bitter, or they are enthusi- 
astic. And all are right, yet all are wrong, for all have fallen into 
the easy mistake of simplification. 

People do not like to think, of course, that the truth may be 
more sober and complex than a story in the New York Times or 
an editorial in the Nation would encourage them to believe. 
They prefer a simple myth to a complicated truth. Let Mr. 
Mencken announce that Tennesseans worship a God with whis- 
kers, and his statement becomes gospel because it offers a dogma 
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with the catchiness and news value dear to the American heart. 
In the sixties the Abolitionists did not find it hard to convince 
people that Southern gentlemen habitually flogged a Negro or 
two before breakfast. In 1918 it was equally simple to persuade 
Americans that Germans were baby eaters. We are always ready 
to entertain exciting notions when they require no mental labor 
more than believing the worst of our neighbors. And to-day a 
Southerner, emboldened to make the retort courteous, might ask 
whether he is invited to judge the East by the activities of the 
Watch and Ward Society of Boston, the Middle West by the 
zealotry of Mayor Thompson, or the Far West by the delicate 
maneuvers of Aimee Semple McPherson. But chia process of 
charge and countercharge is ungracious and sterile. It obscures 
the real issues. 

The difficulty of understanding the South is increased by the 
very variety sh conditions in this section. Here, by and large, are 
the mingled phenomena of a period of transition. The earlier 
reconstruction, which was literally concerned with building up 
what had been torn down, has not ended; it has only passed into 
an advanced stage in which powerful economic forces, destined 
strongly to affect Southern life and thought, have freer play than 
ever. Hence the South is thickly sown with contradictions. 

Gaudy filling stations edge their way among ancestral man- 
sions. The Du Ponts build a rayon factory a few miles from the 
ancient residence of Andrew Jackson. North Carolina harbors 
(or has harbored) journalists as different as Gerald Johnson and 
Josephus Daniels. Atlanta produces Coca Cola and Frances 
Newman. The churches of Nashville unite for revival services 
under Billy Sunday or Gypsy Smith; and later Nashville enter- 
tains the annual convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Tennessee contains both Vanderbilt 
University, with its modern laboratories and independent spirit 
of culture, and the newly founded Bryan Memorial University. 
Think of Cole Blease and Carter Glass, Jim Heflin and Oscar 
Underwood, Pastor Norris and Dr. Poteat, magnolias and bill- 
boards, colonial mansions and real estate developments, paved 
roads and pig tracks, horse races and Methodist conferences — 
and you have symbols that are a rebuke to quick conclusions. 

Furthermore, the South is geographically and socially diverse. 
Grant that there is a distinct Southern tradition and a solidarity 
among the states; there are also marked differences. Southern 
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tradition itself includes historically not only the genial, aristo- 
cratic ideal of leisure that belonged to the Old South, but also the 
more restless, democratic tradition of the frontier, embodied in 
“Old Hickory,” and still far from moribund. Alabama is not like 
Kentucky, Tennessee not like South Carolina. The spirit of 
Charleston or Richmond is not the spirit of Birmingham and 
Atlanta. The mountain people of North Carolina and East 
Tennessee are not the same as the folk of the Delta country; the 
tidewater Virginians are but distant cousins of the bluff Texans. 


THE VALUE oF FUNDAMENTALISM 


If we remember these facts, and if we admit, too, the healthy 
Jeffersonian conception that anything can a and probably 
ought to happen in a democratic state, we shall not use up all our 


grave concern for anti-evolution laws and Ku Klux outrages as 
having major meanings in themselves. What meaning they have 
is more relevant to the general state of society and government 
in America than to the special condition of the South alone. 
Anti-evolution legislation may even be taken as a kind of prog- 
ress; for it signifies that Fundamentalism has 7 ealed an issue 


of battle — already lost elsewhere — to law-making bodies, and 
that sort of appeal is characteristic of the American idea that law 
can effect what society in its inner workings cannot. 

Or consider, too, that Fundamentalism, whatever its wild 
extravagances, is at least morally serious in a day when morals 
are treated with levity; and that it offers a sincere, though a 
narrow, solution to a major problem of our age: namely, how far 
science, which is determining our physical ways of life, shall be 
permitted also to determine our philosophy of life. No matter 
what the degree of pessimism in which we indulge our souls, we 
shall not do well to neglect considerations like these; and the 
longer we look, the more reasons we find for distrusting those 
scornful ones who cry, “Out, damned spot!” without knowing 
very much about the seat of infection. 

The Fundamentalists, for example, argued with genuine 
moral fervor that they were out to save the younger generation, 
but they did not inquire whether the younger generation wanted 
to be saved. The younger generation, in fact, seems to be tending 
away from the kind of salvation that Fundamentalism proposes, 
and such matters as the Dayton flurry hastened rather than 
checked their apostasy. It is not merely that students in colleges 
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and universities — where one naturally expects to find the for- 
ward fringes of intellectual progress — are being systematically 
exposed to the heresies of scientific and literary courses. The 
mental temper of the young gentlemen (and the young ladies, by 
all means!) is alert and quite sensitive, almost too joyously re- 
sponsive, indeed, to what might be called alien influences. They 
are familiar with the pages and the preaching of liberal Northern 
journals. They are, toe better or worse, much inveigled by the 
eremiads of Mr. Mencken, and are often led to imitate him. 

hey have read Mr. Cabell and Mr. Sinclair Lewis. They have 
fished in strange waters of sociology and economics. Many of 
them have baateed against the philosophers from Plato to Dewey. 

The evidence will be found in their magazines, even the os- 
tensibly comic sheets. These practise a sophisticated, thoroughly 
modern tone. They have a dashing, sometimes a recklessly critical 
spirit. They are likely to sandwich well-seasoned book reviews 
among college jokes and prepare state and local versions of the 
Mercury’s “Americana.” And there are also the debating teams, 
which go up and down the country, arguing with fine tolerance 
any side of dubious questions like prohibition and war — some- 
times viewed with suspicion, but generally finding an audience. 
These, of course, are leaders and minorities. The great mass of 
college students doubtless remain intent on football now and good 
jobs eventually; but in these respects they are like college stu- 
dents everywhere. 

The whole matter of education comes into the reckoning. The 
physical growth of institutions is important, though it is un- 
spectacular and therefore not greatly advertised. We may take 
comfort in the creation — or re-creation — of Duke University, 
with its endowment of millions. We may recall that Chancellor 
Kirkland’s answer to the Dayton episode was to build new lab- 
oratories on the Vanderbilt campus. We may rejoice in the press, 
the Journal of Social Sciences, the notable activities of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. We may observe with interest the 
amazing growth of George Peabody College for Teachers, realiz- 
ing its greatness among institutions of its kind and knowing the 
vast influence it is having on common school education in the 
South. Whatever education can do, it will presently have an op- 
pate to do in the South. Anti-evolution statutes are straw 

arriers against a great wind. 

But we go astray if we dwell merely on the facts of mass educa- 
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tion, which, after all, may be questioned on principle anywhere. 
It is far more important to realize that Southern educational in- 
stitutions are the nuclei from which ideas work outward, im- 
pregnating the commonwealth of social thought. From them 
come editors, preachers, statesmen, and especially writers, for 
the student of the literary revival of the South must be keenly 
aware that Southern colleges and universities have been a great 
source of creative activity. Remember that Paul Green is a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of North Carolina, that 
Edwin Mims and John Crowe Ransom are professors of English 
at Vanderbilt University; and you have an indication of resident 
spiritual forces that outweigh all the statistics of literacy or il- 
literacy that you may wish to compile. 

It is the quality of intellectual progress, however, not formida- 
ble arrays of figures, that we should consider most attentively. 
Go into almost any department of Southern life, and you can 
make out a case for progress as easily as for backwardness, al- 
though you must do so with considerable assumptions as to the 
kind of progress that is being illustrated. I might discourse at 
length on liberal religious leaders like Bishop Mouzon, Dr. 
Wilmer, Bishop Maxon. I might list the progressive editors — 
Julian Harris, Grover C. Hall, Louis Jaffe, George Fort Milton, 
Douglas Freeman, James I. Finney, and others; or “point with 
—_ to the campaign of the Birmingham News against the Ala- 

ama floggers; or exhibit the work of T. H. Alexander of the 
Nashville Tennessean, whose widely syndicated column, “I 
Reckon So,” gets in a bantering, humorous criticism of Southern 
life far more valuable than astringent gentlemen could effect. 
(In the South, said Alexander recently, there are Four Horsemen 
who rove the land with evil tread — the clergyman, the lawyer, 
the newspaper, the banker.) i 

I might write a whole essay on the progress of Southern liter- 
ature, dealing with the activity of literary centres — Charleston 
with its Poetry Society of South Carolina, Nashville witii its 
Fugitive group, Richmond with its Reviewer coterie, New Orleans, 
Dallas, and so on. There would be a vast list of Southern authors 
to catalogue who have gone into the ranks of the literary elect — 
Cabell, Heyward, Ransom, Stribling, Roberts, and many more. 
I could dwell on the movement toward de-sentimentalization 
among these writers, the prevalence of a “modern” tone, the 


gingerly step with which they approach the Southern scene. 
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Finally, I could survey Southern opinion itself, showing that it is 
more self-critical and approachable than it used to be, and give 
as one illustration the popularity of Edwin Mims’s book, The 
Advancing South, which ran through several editions, was syndi- 
cated in various Southern newspapers, and reached — to judge 
from vehement expressions of praise and disagreement — a host 
of people whom outside criticism never touches. 


WHITHER Procress? 


But all such exhibits are mere preliminaries to the real ques- 
tion, which is: Grant that the South is making progress, is ap- 
parently going to have progress forced on it, whether it will or 
no, what is the essential nature of that progress? Whose ideal of 
pore is the South to follow? The ideal of Mr. Mencken, if he 

as one? Of Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard? Of Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann? Of the late Judge Gary? Of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association? With so much advice offered gratis, the 
South can take its time and pick and choose. It has long been 
conservative. It has kept its old ways of life intact. It has clung 
stubbornly to traditions which have given it definite character. 
In this time of change it can and ought to be deliberate. Whatever 
the South may find to emulate in the example of other sections of 
the United States, it may also find mistakes to avoid. But de- 
liberate selectiveness is impossible without proper leaders. And 
the two principles that are the core of the whole matter are 
these: first, the great intellectual problem of the South to-day is 
to find leaders and to follow them; and second, only that ideal of 
progress is justified which affirms and does not destroy the local 
individuality and true characteristics of the South. 

The leaders must come from the South itself, and not from the 
“outside.” I greatly fear that Northern criticism, which has in 
the main done little more than shout about ignorance and fool- 
ishness, has overshot itself and is of doubtful value in the present 
situation. The critic who begins his analysis with a flogging or a 
lynching may be on the side of the right, but he often misses his 
mark because he reasons from insufficient data or misplaces his 
emphasis. Southerners who try the same réle accomplish more, 
but they are likely to fall into a purely critical attitude which is 
as dangerous as the old habit of belligerent apologetics. The 
South has had enough criticism to give it a healthy distrust of 
itself. But if distrust goes far enough, it becomes unhealthy. It is 
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not good for any nation or part of a nation to lose its self-respect. 
Just now the South needs the declarative, interpreting eye of the 
sympathetic student, not the lashing tongue of the scold. 

The task of the leaders of Southern thought is as much to in- 
terpret the South to itself as it is to distribute the various doc- 
trines of sweetness and light that are being offered by excited 
spectators. Once we had in the South — and still have, to a large 
extent — a tradition of repose and noblesse oblige, ways of quiet, 
cultured life not surpassed anywhere. But what will happen to 
that tradition before the modern doctrine which insists that prog- 
ress is novelty, is energy, is quantity? Once we had romantic 
notions about the beauty and goodness of woman, and we even 
believed in God and good manners. Now we are offered biology, 
behaviorism, a handful of fossils, a tabloid newspaper, Mencken’s 
essay on the liver as the seat of artistic inspiration, the opinions 
of Arthur Brisbane, the vague, elusive thing called liberalism. 
Why should we not be slow to change? Why should we not search 
for certain accommodations? Surely it is the business of Southern 
leaders not merely to be progressive, but to study how to adapt 
the ways of progress to certain peculiarities of the Southern 
people which do not yet deserve to perish from the earth. 

It is strange that the critics of the South have rarely if ever 
noted where the strategic key to the situation lies. We may as well 
be realists. The key is in the hands of the business men. They are 
the lords and masters of the industrial expansion which is the 
chief fact about the modern South, and they wield the balance 
of power here as elsewhere. Even the rural population, jong un- 
manageable, yields to the sway of dividends when Kraft cheese 
factories and water power syndicates invade the countryside. 
Reconstruction made it respectable for a man to earn money by 
trade, and now the blood of the Cavaliers (as well as the canny 
Scots) promotes real estate subdivisions or manufactures a prod- 
uct with a fancy name — sometimes, perhaps, a little ashamed, 
secretly, of the vulgarities required. 

The situation is not as new as it seems. Colonial Virginia was 
mercantile before it adopted the genteel tradition of its Cava- 
liers — a minority who set the tone for the majority of the po 
ulation. The South has never blushed to acknowledge that the 
good life has its foundation in economic matters. But the planta- 
tion masters of old days and even the factory builders of the late 
nineteenth century mixed a considerable amount of civic re- 
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sponsibility and generous paternalism with their business af- 
fairs. The Southern business men of to-day seem to be out of 
touch with this tradition. Their public activities tend to be 
limited to the familiar process of boosting the home town, or to 
minor civic enterprises like widening a street or supporting the 
community chest. Privately they look after their own interests. 
They will talk to the government, if it needs any talking to, and, 
through their agencies such as the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, they will exert a strong negative and repressive 
power on persons who come out with dangerous or heretical doc- 
trines. Above all, behind their genial front is a determined, 
though not consciously formulated, policy of aggrandizement. 
They are ready to egg on their industrial revolution enthusiasti- 
cally without ever counting the evils they may be dragging in 
with it, and without considering whether they are hurrying the 
South into an artificial prosperity. 

It is in their power to cast the deciding vote in the matter of 
intellectual progress. They can, if they wish, inhibit free expres- 
sion. They can be the bogey looking over the shoulder of the edi- 
tor, who wonders if what he is writing will offend the Chamber of 
Commerce and the local advertisers. They can agitate for the re- 
pression of unorthodox journalistic views, as they did in Atlanta 
when a “colyumist” talked freely about the Sacco-Vanzetti 
affair, and as they have done in other and similar cases when 
somebody spoke out frankly. When burning issues arise, as in 
the Dayton unpleasantness, they can stand aside, with a don’t- 
mix-in-politics attitude, although when child-labor legislation 
comes along, they do mix in politics with quiet, thorough-going 
codperation. In short, they can make the efforts of all other 
leaders ineffective, by simply taking no interest in ideas or by 
being suspicious of them. In their behalf it must be said that the 
whole code of modern business in America does not encourage 
them to consider a definition of progress or to be very social- 
minded. 

On the other hand, the mere presence of a few business men 
will make any cause respectable, whether it be an imitation of 
Gridiron Club frolics or a campaign for a stadium or an art 
museum. Whenever they have chosen to act in positive ways 
(and they often have), the results have been an impressive fore- 
cast of what can be accomplished when power and ideas work 
together. Under their touch art takes courage and independent 
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opinion thrives. In Atlanta, there is grand opera. In Nashville a 
symphony orchestra enters its eighth season, and a beautiful 
replica of the Parthenon arises, to serve no use but beauty. In 
other cities libraries are built, or a progressive minister is sus- 
tained. A Birmingham newspaper victoriously assails the Ku 
Klux Klan. The “colyumist’s’’ writings are retained in his home 
city, day in and day out, despite criticism, and are syndicated in 
many cities. A vocal genius is given a musical education and goes 
to the Metropolitan. A poetry magazine is supported by retail 
merchants. A university endowment is increased. These things 
have happened when business men give aid; and they should 
happen more often, for this is the way of salvation, and it is sad 
to see the business men and the intellectuals often in apparently 
hostile camps, where each side suspects the other of deviltries 
unmentionable. 


INTELLECTUAL Dry Ror 


But there are certain reasons for not blaming the business men 
and others who have not been attracted by intellectual issues. 
The weakness of the liberal cause is its lack of flavor, which is 
the result of its dry insistence on purely intellectual things. Look 
where you will — in politics, religion, literature — liberals fear 
emotion, as much as Satan himself, without realizing that they 
cannot make reason and the will of God prevail until they instill 
a little emotion into the process. The souls of men refuse to be 
stirred by logarithmic arrangements of ideas, and even the ad- 
mirable editorials of a liberal like Herbert Croly leave a poor 
sinner a little cold. The leaders of intellectual progress in the 
South — whether they be novelists, teachers, dramatists — may 
use all the reason they want in reaching their conclusions, but 
they overlook the possibilities of their audience if they can make 
no emotional appeal. 

And that appeal, for the Southerner as for others, begins with 
his homeland, to which he may well turn with a lump in his 
throat and yet not put logic and truth aside. The South has been 
damned for its provincialism, but there never was a time when 
the South needed its provincialism more — if by provincialism is 
meant its heritage of individual character, the whole bundle of 
ways that make the South Southern. The South needs to keep its 
preven (it can be both detached and generous) if only as a 

alance against the feverish cosmopolitanism affected in some 
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other sections. Some little spirit of disunity and retirement might 
be a boon, as a refuge against the cruel conformity ordered by 
our always accelerating, standardizing civilization. 

The South is asked to remold itself! In whose image, then, and 
after what heart’s desire? What problems are to be visited upon 
the South, what strikes, agitations, nervous retchings of society, 
wage slavery, graft, mountebankery, idiocies of merchant 
princes? No, give the South leave first to discover its virtues 
as other sections have discovered theirs. For the progress that 
— through disruption and haste is not always a civilized 
thing. 

a tects visits New York, let us say, as Southerners do. 
He boards the train at Charleston, leaving behind the marshes 
with wild birds and deer, the trees heavy with moss, the close, 
white-fronted houses — a quiet land, gracious and full of ancient 
peace. He passes the sandy flats, the pines and turpentine camps, 
the cotton fields, presently the greener country with its different 
soil, and then the rolling fields and variegated hills of Virginia, 
where are houses placid, old in generous traditions. Not even yet 
is it a thickly settled country. There is ugliness around the rail- 
road stations, but not much elsewhere until Washington is passed, 
and then come the miles of slums, factories, railroads, a hopeless 
wreck of the soil, a triumph of ugliness until one plunges into the 
bowels of the earth and, issuing breathless, feels on his temples 
the roar of New York. 


Tue New Soutu AND THE OLD 


To contend that there are different ways of progress is not to 
be a foe to progress. The Southerner who takes such a journey 
may well a himself what sort of progress he is going in for. To 
make Charleston over into the precise image of Pittsburgh would 
be a crime worse than the Dayton crime. Those who advocate 
progress without any positive regard for the genius of the South 
may presently find themselves in the unenviable company of the 
carpet-baggers and scalawags of the first reconstruction. They 
shall be as persons without a country — barren and importunate 
exiles — dwelling in a land that loves them not, that they have 
helped to kill. 

oes such a view of the situation imply that there is a 2 
kind of progress, different from other kinds, which the South 
ought to make its own? The answer is yes — it must be yes, so 
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long as the individuality of the South is a living thing, affirmed 
by the very vehemence of the critics who make its case a on 
case; so long as its character and heritage have anything valuable 
to contribute to the term American. The doctrine of States 
Rights has long been politically submerged, and shows little 
prospect of being raised to life. Spiritually, it is more important 
than ever; for while we live under the blessings of national unity, 
we must take care that unity does not become uniformity. In the 
day of standardization we have the moral obligation to discover 
the uses of variety, which is an aid to the good life in New Eng- 
land, the South, or anywhere you will. There is more than politi- 
cal truth in the Wilsonian word, se/f-determination; it is a fair 
mixture of differences that makes a tolerable harmony. 

Thus provincialism means, not sectionalism, not insularity and 
bigotry of mind, but differentiation, which is a thoroughly ancient 
and honorable and American idea. And as Matthew Arnold was 
unable to define the grand style much further than to say it was 
the style used by grand poets, I should hesitate to say more than 
that the progress recommended to Southerners ought to be a 
Southern progress. It would be with danger hastily superimposed, 
but it ought to arrive naturally — and, in accordance with South- 
ern character, slowly — from within. General and universal 
items of progress, such as modern education, religious tolerance, 
political Ruetaten, should be sought as a matter of course, like 
improved sanitation and good farm machinery; and ‘in these 
things the South would be foolish not to accept intelligent guid- 
ance wherever it can be found. 

But-in the more particular items of progress, a man would be 
bold indeed who would offer, as for Southerners only, an exact 
and systematic prescription. One can readily see, however, that 
the social heritage of the South ought naturally and unconsciously 
to modify the course of progress — intellectual and material — if 
only the mind of the South can develop a wise self-reliance. Thus 
we can imagine a Southern industrialism, somewhat affected by 
elder ideals, that would be not wholly utilitarian in its philosophy 
and conduct. Or a clergy who could be liberal and yet command 
the fire and earnestness that the Modernists have left to be 
monopolized by their narrower-minded brethren. Or writers who 
could be in touch with all that is new in art and letters without 
ever allowing their own native character, idiom, consciousness of 
place to be obscured in their interpretations of the South — 
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writers with positive Southern warmth and good humor rather 
than the painful acidity that passes for sophistication. 

In short, the progress of the South deserves to be organic. It 
can be genuine progress only when, in the best sense of the word, 
it is growth. And as growth means improvement of what you 
have, not mere addition or change, the first step toward progress 
is for the South to turn back upon itself, to rediscover itself, to 
examine its ideals, to evaluate the past with reference to the pres- 
ent, and the present with reference to the past. We need to re- 
affirm the principle which Mr. Stark Young so happily ascribed 
to the University of Virginia — “a habit of allowing men to ripen 
of themselves and the vitality natural to their characters to 
achieve the growth implicit in it.” For only thus can we retain 
“the old fragrance of civilization, which arose from public graces 
and a desire for those forms of moral beauty in which men may 
live best, not only to themselves, but in some sort of society 


together.” 
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THE FIFTEEN FINEST SHORT STORIES 


Epwarp J. O’Brien 


INCE 1915 Mr. O’Brien bas 

edited and published an annual 
selection of “ Best Short Stories.” 
In the accompanying article be lays 
aside all barriers of time and lan- 
guage and chooses the fifteen short 
stories which be believes rank above 


is, of course, impossible to 

select with any certainty the 
fifteen finest short stories in the 
world for the simple reason that we 
have no such perspective of time in 


all others ever written. Readers will 
recall that Mr. Fobn Cournos pub- 
lished a similar selection in Tue 
Forum of last September, and that 
earlier still Professor William Lyon 
Phelps and Mr. Arthur Symons 
made corresponding surveys and 
awards in the field of the novel. 


the history of the short story as we 
have in the history of the epic, the 
lyric, or the drama. The eeliion of 
the short story has no age; further- 
more, it has not yet achieved a settled 
classical form. When we are asked to 


choose the finest plays, we are able to 
look at A’schylus or Shakespeare against the sky of a long, deep 
tradition. But the short story as an organic literary form is not 
yet a century old, and that century has been one of such remark- 
able transitions and upheavals that it is well-nigh impossible for 


us to bring it into any framework of unity. 

Such being the case, there would seem to be four methods of 
setting about our provisional choice. We may choose the stories 
we like best personally; we may choose the stories which have the 
most satisfying literary form; or again those which have the most 
significant substance grounded in experience and perception; or 
finally we may choose the stories which unite all three of these 
qualities so far as we are able to distinguish them. For the sake of 
my own honesty I have adopted this last method of choice, with 
the proviso that I do not wish my selection to be regarded as an 
ex cathedra statement. 

There is no difficulty in expressing one’s personal preference, 
and there is very little difficulty, granting sufficient training, in 
responding to what is the most satisfactory literary form. The 
oe problem is to decide upon the substance of the stories which 
we select. Now there is one certain factor in literature the absence 
of which prevents a work of art from being really great, and that 
is the mirroring of something eternal. When we read Agamemnon 
or King Lear, the characters stand out against the play of eternal 
forces, while at the same time partaking of these eternal forces in 
the measure of their own significant life and action. There is a 
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continuity of experience in history which links their fate and 
actions with our own. Each of them, to use Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s fine phrase, is a “‘man against the sky.” It seems to 
me, therefore, that we shall be well advised if we choose those 
stories in which man plays out his part in the drama of life 
against an eternal sky, whose presence as a protagonist in the 

lay the author has successfully perceived and conveyed to his 
readers. The fifteen stories I have chosen are, therefore, fifteen 
balances between the nobility of man and the nobility of the 
eternal powers. 

1. Benito Cereno (1856) by Herman Melville. I regard this as 
the noblest short story in y Seto literature. The balance of 
forces is complete, the atmosphere one of epic significance, the 
light cast upon the hero intense to the highest degree, the realiza- 
tion of the human soul profound, and the telling of the story 
orchestrated like a great symphony. Although it 1s the greatest 
short story in American literature, it has been practically inacces- 
sible and is known to very few people. All Conrad’s strivings 
reach fulfillment in thisstory, and its music lingers in the memory 
long after Conrad’s music is forgotten. 

2. Ethan Brand (1852) by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Apart from 
this story, it would be difficult to choose from Hawthorne’s best 
work, but here we have Hawthorne at his moment of greatest 
mn tion after he had lived near Melville for a season in the 

erkshires and had perceived one of the greatest and noblest 
tragedies in life acted before his eyes. Melville had finished Mody 
Dick and had found the great white whale than which there is no 
more terrible or impious discovery, if it has been made by will 
alone. The tragedy of this discovery, of man becoming Lucifer 
and seeing God for a moment, is one of the greatest and noblest 
tragedies ible to human experience and it struck Melville 
dumb. I think it has never been pointed out before that Haw- 
thorne saw Melville’s soul naked as it cast itself into everlasting 
fire. That final act is the story of Ethan Brand, and Hawthorne, 
whose heart was full of pity for everlasting evil, has chronicled it 
in a story of everlasting beauty. 

3. The Tell-Tale Heart (1843) by Edgar Allan Poe. I suppose I 
shall be accused of heresy if I suggest that most of Poe's short 
stories seem to me meretricious. They are superb tours de on in 
which the author flees from reality by means of rationalization, 
and constructs a mechanical universe according to his own pat- 
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tern to replace the real universe which he has forsworn. He is 
hagridden by the furies and flees even from the acceptance of 
their existence. In The Tell-Tale Heart he has confronted them, 
however, as Orestes confronted the Furies, and made obeisance 
to truth which he hated, though that obeisance may have been 
against his will. As Mr. Cournos has already pointed out, this 
story anticipates Dostoevsky, and we know that Dostoevsky 
anticipated our life. It has faultless integrity, spiritual intensity 
which is not melodramatic but profoundly tragic, and inevitable 
form. 

4. The Turn of the Screw (1898) by Henry James. The whole life 
of Henry James was devoted to drawing distinctions, to the asser- 
tion of quality against quantity, of the individual against stand- 
ardization. His struggle was largely nullified by fear. In The Turn 
of the Screw he has confronted that fear, looked it straight in the 
eyes and, in my belief, walked through it. As a story I dislike it 
intensely, but the measure of my dislike is heavily overbalanced 
by the author’s fidelity to what he knew. Henry James was alone 
against the sky when he wrote this story, and he confronted his 
own darkest secret intrepidly and won a victory. The length of 
The Turn of the Screw does not bar it from being classified as a 
short story. Its theme, its action, and its atmosphere are single, 
and its structure is cut to the bone of significance. 

5. Ihe Three Strangers (1888) by Thomas Hardy. The rumbling 
of great forces in this story is low and muffled at first, but in- 
creases steadily and surely until they control the drama enacted 
before our eyes. This is a god’s-eye view of human nature, steady, 
sure, and compassionate, with eyes alert to the faintest shadow of 
secret meaning, with Greek pity, and on the losing side. It has no 
fear, it is proud, it is hopeless. Around it the forces of nature move 
indifferent to man’s doom, yet one feels that that doom may still 
be transcended, that it may lead to the act of faith which will 
triumphantly conquer its pride. 

6. Youth (1902) by Joseph Conrad. There can be no doubt that 
our test of substance warrants our choice of this story from all 
others that Conrad ever wrote. Here we have the struggle of man 
in his simplicity, courage, and faith against fate as embodied in 
the forces of evil and the natural elements of earth, air, fire, and 
water. Man accepts no challenge, nor does he perceive a chal- 
lenge. In his simplicity he merely sees difficulties, and overcomes 
them so far as his soul is concerned, even in a losing fight. Seldom 
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have the great natural forces been portrayed so truthfully, only 
perhaps by H. M. Tomlinson in his new novel entitled Gallions 
Reach. Mr. Tomlinson has the finer balance. His equilibrium 
finds it unnecessary to taunt God with the loyalty of men. 

7. El Ombi (1902) by W. H. Hudson. I have chosen this story 
because of its perfect fusion of profound substance with incom- 
parable form. Ko great story written in English has been told so 
quietly, almost secretly, as this. It is the story of a man 
and of a spiritual continent, with the skies of the Pampas as 
its background against which man rides on and rides alone. The 
rhythm of the story is the rhythm of wind and air, the melody of 
the story the melody of loyalty, suffering, and death. The tree is 
an eternal symbol; whatever happens, the light never dies out of 
that sky. E/ Ombd was told out of an inward necessity, for Hudson 
was not a short story writer. It responds to an inward necessity in 
all of us, which a machine civilization does its best to smother, 
though it will never succeed in doing so. 

8. The Phantom ’ Rickshaw (1888) by Rudyard Kipling. This 
story is the reply of divine justice to al that Kipling’s later im- 
perialism represents. This reply has used Kipling’s incomparable 
technique as a medium to affirm that everlasting law of justice 
which Kant finds comparable only with the movement of the 
everlasting heavens. The phantom in the ’rickshaw is more real 
and living even than Mulvaney, more sure, more restrained in its 
certainty, more living than the dead man who walks about be- 
lieving that he is still alive. For that phantom is the only living 
part of that man, the undying part, the eternal remorse that 

ollows a spiritual refusal. Compared with that phantom the man 
is dust, and British India is dust, and the question which that 
phantom silently asks is yet unanswered. 

g. Ihe Fly (1923) by Katherine Mansfield. This story is as 
inevitable as the passage of time from hour to hour, from day to 
day, from year to year. It is an unhappy story, if you like, an 
untrue story, but it has a cry in it which has never been stilled 
from age to age, though that cry may be and should be tran- 
scended. The author sees with that terrible innocence of eye 
which children have, but here it is an old innocence deepened by 
suffering and by rebellion. Nothing escapes it, nothing is added to 
it, very little is said about it; but the total impression recorded is 
an eternal one, and the question which that impressidn rouses 
must be answered. Had Katherine Mansfield lived, I believe that 
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she would have answered it, and that would have been the true 
measure of her final achievement. 

10. An Episode of the Reign of Terror (1846) by Honoré de 
Balzac. I have found it difficult to select Balzac’s finest story, and 
I shall quarrel with no one who makes another choice. For our 

urpose, however, 4n Episode of the Reign of Terror appears to 
lack that slight element of overemphasis which was Balzac’s chief 
weakness as a story teller. This story contains nearly all the 
primal emotions of man in conflict with mystery, injustice, and 
suffering. The chief actors in the story are not men but forces, 
and these forces are never mentioned, scarcely hinted at; but 
they are the most important forces in the world. These forces are 

lanted in the hearts of the most unlikely according to our human 
judgment, and they prevail silently, faithfully, and serenely, yet 
to the eye of every character in the story, they have been and 
remain Saad invisible. 

11. Mateo Falcone (1829) by Prosper Mérimée. This is the most 
a story of all those I have eae It is pagan, too, if you 
ike, with all the pagan virtues — hot, stark, staring justice under 
a hot, stark, staring sky. The story is told with a reticence which 
is like the electric stillness of air before a great storm. It has the 
relentlessness of the Old Testament, the breathless heat which 
aroused panic in the Greeks, the stern unalterable justice of 
Roman law, and the quick flaming passion of the modern Corsi- 
can. Nevertheless we feel that it might have happened anywhere 
at any time, and it conforms vigorously to Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy and its effects upon the spectator. 

12. 4 Simple Heart (1877) by Gustave Flaubert. This story 
shares with E/ Ombi that quality of stillness which is identical 
with the greatest and deepest awareness. No form could ap- 
parently be simpler or less obtrusive than the form of this story; 
yet no simplicity is more piercing to the heart. No subject could 
apparently offer less inspiration to the artist than this poor old 
servant, seemingly so passive, so stupid, and so dull. Yet the 
answer to Melville’s question, and the questions of Hawthorne 
and Poe and Conrad and Katherine Mansfield, is to be found 
here. This story is the greatest act of faith made by any story 
teller I know, and the form of it is as faultless as its substance. Its 
very simplicity makes it universal, but perhaps it will always 
0 most to those who have hearts as perfectly simple as that 
of the old servant. 
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13. Two Friends (1882) by Guy de Maupassant. The pre- 
eminence of Guy de Maupassant as a short story writer is that of 
intelligence only, and it is hard, therefore, to find a story of his 
which completely answers the qualifications I have set down. 
Remember, however, that he was a pupil of Flaubert and that 
Flaubert has nowhere else achieved in a short story the distinc- 
tion of 4 Simple Heart, fine as his other short stories may be. I 
perceive in Maupassant’s story, Two Friends, something of the 
same quality that I find in 4 Simple Heart. There is the same 
innocent dumbness, the same spiritual inviolability, the same 
inevitable irony, and in the death of these two friends we feel that 
they live far more intensely and completely than they have ever 
lived before. The technical form of the story is, of course, superb, 
the economy without bareness, the drama achieved without 
forcing the note anywhere, the overtones heard when the drama 
is over. 

14. The Black Monk (1894) by Anton Chekhov. There are 
several other stories by Chekhov which nearly qualify for inclu- 
sion in this list — notably Tbe Darling and The Bet — but The 
Black Monk achieves something more complete, nothing less than 
a synthesis of the spiritual life of our time as reflected in any 
great modern artist, Dostoevsky if you like, or Emily Bronté. 
Remember that the black monk is black, and that the protagonist 
of the story calls for Tanya at the end — two points which are 
usually overlooked by our modern temper — and you will find in 
this story the answer to the most obstinate modern questions of 
the greatest artists, the human answer to Lucifer, the trul 
heroic answer to life. Here all temptations are encountered, all 
sins committed, all hope for the time abandoned; but life makes 
its final affirmation from the brink of the grave. 

15. Lazarus (1906) by Leonid Andreyev. If The Black Monk 
shows us life making its final answer from the brink of the grave, 
Lazarus perhaps goes a step further and suggests to us the an- 
swer life ma Sine back of other side of the grave. This 
answer which has no words but glows in the eyes of Lazarus, con- 


fronts emperors, governments, philosophers, and towers, and 
overthrows them by a great unspoken question, nay more, by 
what is sensed as the ultimate test of reality. weeny wisdom is 


declared bankrupt, pleasure a vain toy, life a trial only, and 
death the ultimate testimony. In that testimony life finds either 
its hope or its despair. The eyes of Lazarus burn all pomp and 
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vanity away, and their flame turns inward to consume the soul, 
to consume it with love or with the fires of hell as the case may be. 
Andreyev gives us no answer to the question roused by the eyes of 
Lazarus. That answer is in our own hearts, and there only shall 
we find it. 


LUCIFER 


CIFER’S talon clawed at the Christian sky, 
Dragging the red stars down with him to Hell, 
And taught the passionate spirit to rebel 
And spurred the broken dreamer to defy, 
Streaming the blood-stained banner of his cry 
In the hot flame his long hair made — the yell 
Of the first martyr, the last infidel 
Against the fat gods of the golden sty! 


His black defeat is our bright triumph, his 
Perpetual plunge our stirrup toward the sun; 
The heart beats with belligerent emphasis, 
Remembering how he fell and failed and won: 
And still across bland Heaven echoes high 
Man’s answer to his Maker: “I am I!” 


— Joseph Auslander 








FOOTPATH AND HIGHWAY 


By THE PEDESTRIAN 


AFRAID OF IDEALS 


O E Western world is afraid 
ee of ideals,” proclaimed Ex- 
acticus the other night at 

| “a the club. “Perhaps,” I replied 


cautiously — his conservative au- 
dience of one. “No, sir,” roared the old fellow. “No reserva- 
tions!” As usual, I agreed with this adversary quickly, but 
though I suppose my statement was largely pretense, to escape 
the usual lecture, I have been thinking the statement over, and I 
must admit that a good many of my reservations vanish into thin 
air. 

The reason Exacticus gave (for, in spite of my pretense of 
agreement, I got the usual lecture) was that west of Suez, but 
more particularly west of Boston Harbor, people have the testing 
habit. They may constantly seek visions and ideals, but they ap- 
pear to be so indoctrinated with the gospel of practical tests that 
they apply to ideals the same sort of yardstick they apply to 
machines. And of course that inclines them to discard everything 
they can’t measure; like the Germans of 1914, they have no 
place for “‘imponderables.” 

Now what makes this statement interesting is that, contrary to 
appearances, we are not really a negro eople. We are senti- 
mentally, romantically disposed. In fact, Irving Babbitt insists 
that our muddy mental condition, without qualitative standards, 
derives from Rousseau and all his works. What seems to be the 
dilemma, however, is that we are trying to be practical and 
romantic at the same time. The old disposition of man to swing 
back and forth between romance and reason has been complicated 
by his recent attempt to swing in both directions at once. Nowa- 
days, that is, the sentimentalist who mistakes himself for an 
idealist often lives in the same head with the pinchbeck scientist 
or the “practical” business man. Hence the familiar mixture of 
ideals and expediency which certain rather fatuous boosters hail 
as a sign of renascence. In their zeal they are roundly romantic, 
but they have this peculiar difference, that they refuse to be 
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really round; they insist on being squarely practical at the same 
time. The result, on many questions, is é familiar but curious 
mixture of hard, small logic and soft, unnecessary tears. 

This condition, according to Exacticus, springs from an unholy 
alliance between the theories of Rousseau and William James. In 
other words, without dethroning Romance we have set up the 
idol of Practical Tests. That seems to me a pretty large order — 
to charge the entire mongrel mind of to-day up against only two 
ancestors. But, whatever the genealogy of our way of thinking, 
whether it “derives,” or whether—like Topsy —it “just 
growed,” the way itself is fairly obvious. 

An honest Pedestrian, however, must still insist on one reserva- 
tion, in favor of the plain American citizen. This fellow is a good 
deal of an idealist, in spite of his effort to appear merely practical. 
The “American Spirit” still says of him, as in Kipling’s verses: 


But, through the shift of mood and mood, 
Mine ancient humor saves him whole — 
The cynic devil in his blood 

That bids him mock his hurrying soul. 


He is not so much afraid of ideals as of having someone discover 
his faith and make a public fuss about it; and he really lays his 
main course by them. 

But the people who are not quite so plain — the people who do 
not hesitate to broadcast their theories in press, pulpit, and 
matinée lecture, together with their large and trustful au- 
diences — they do seem astonishingly sentimental (rather than 
idealistic) and at the same time quite paradoxically devoted to 
the God of Practical Tests. Evidently they would fain color their 
“ideals” with reality. But suppose they succeed only in discolor- 
ing them! One wants an automobile to work. Is it wise to expect 
the same sort of efficiency from an ideal? 

The most conspicuous example of discoloration, I suppose, is 
the church. For centuries it held before us the vision of a Christ 
whom we might adore but whom we could not wholly realize. A 
trifle remote, perhaps, a far ideal, but as such hardly less inspiring 
than the modern version — Jesus “stepped down” into a two- 
fisted go-getter, with a good sales organization behind him. A 
wiser generation agreed with Lessing and Browning — 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 
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But our modern enthusiasts intend to have the New Jerusalem 
let down right off, here and now. Does their plan work? Of course 
it does. Nearly everyone, barring the intelligentsia, atheists, and 
a pitiful, scattered minority, is greatly occupied with carnal 
ecclesiasticism. Who would take seriously a suggestion that the 
Christiantsects burn their churches and office buildings and start 
afresh with no asset but good will and poverty? The suggestion 
may seem to derive, in some queer sense, from the Gospels, but 
— but — it wouldn’t work! 

Nor is it only the crude, booster Christian who applies the test. 
In a more subtle, more intellectual way, cultured people, without 
quite realizing what they are doing, cool religion off into sterilized 
ethics. They poke along somewhat sadly, with little to live for 
and nothing whatever to die for. 

Education bears the same mark. The practical Western world 
has regimented it into a training, not in thinking, but in a set of 
conventional gestures. Certain individuals, of course, are making 
valiant efforts to save it from standardization and quantity 
production, but, taken-by and large, our colleges are quite as 
much concerned with “running the plant” as with the propaga- 
tion of ideas.* Well, that wouldn’t be so bad if they frankly 
ie two separate purposes; what defeats their ends is the 
juggling faith that these purposes can be compounded. 

Political and social theory naturally reflects the mindedness of 
its day. Internationalism as now “practised” is therefore an 
excellent instance. It represents a vague humanitarian ideal, but 
put into practice it has Scnesi the mask for class war. In legisla- 
tion appears the same sort of mental process, without standards, 
or at least with no standard but the practical test. Though prohi- 
bition was launched on a wave of idealism, its sponsors for the 
most part argue that it is a good law because it works, while its 
opponents generally argue that it is a bad law because it doesn’t 
work. The sole problem, therefore, is one of fact, not of principle; 
the American people, one may conclude, will eventually accept or 
reject the law on the sole basis of fact. By the same argument they 
should also accept a Fascist despotism, which, given ten years of 
muddling practice, would probably “work” far better than wan- 
dering, aimless Democracy. At least they ought to give it a trial, 
if the question is only one of fact. Hang principles! 


*One might mention notable exceptions: Haverford, for example. “Salve magna parens !” 
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By far the most conspicuous example in the political field, 
however, is Socialism. The real argument against Socialism is not 
that it would not work, but rather that its adherents in trying to 
make it work have compromised the ideal clean out of it. Based 
on the equality-brotherhood theory — which, if pushed to its 
logical conclusion, becomes a sort of romantic Christianity — it 
has made the most unchristian mistake of measuring that equality 
in hard cash and of putting forward, like the churches, practical 
“programmes.” Its stirring gospel has ene into a system. 
The capitalist has condemned Socialism for what he deems prac- 
tical reasons, and the Socialist, heir to the same logic, has 

athetically attempted to find practical reasons in its support. 
There aren't any, but there might have been ideal reasons, if he 
had stuck to his guns! 

As a final instance, the companionate marriage. Its champions 
insist that it is not the same as trial marriage, that it is really 
based on an ideal; and as part and parcel of that perverted 
humanitarianism which seeks to accommodate the normal to the 
abnormal, it certainly has a sort of fantastic “ideal” ingredient. 
But its sponsors, proud that they are “practical idealists,” rest 
their case on the os old test, “Will it work?” Other “ prac- 
tical idealists” retort that it won’t really work, that it looks prac- 
tical in the short view, but is not really so in the long view. Both 
sides, of course, by their insistence on this test as the sole crite- 
rion, are conspicuously disregarding ideals in marriage, are as- 
serting, in effect, that ideals are a positive delusion. Naturally the 
result must be, not to square practice with principle, in spite of 
frequent failure, but to rename practice “ pee — save the 
mark! The only difficulty (just a mere trifle, I suppose) is that 
- God, with or without evolution, didn’t present us with a little 
puzzle to solve, but with a great mystery to live through. 

The simple truth, to a slow Pedestrian mind, is that there are 
still things of God and things of Caesar. We cannot glibly com- 
pound them. It merely confuses the issue to pretend that we can, 
to suppose that Ideals x Compromise = A Better and Brighter 
World. In many cases, to be sure, ideals are temporary devices 
and require compromise if they are to be worth anything at all. 
In some others their one virtue lies in the fact that they transcend 
practice. They may color it, exalt it, actually redeem it; but it 
cannot safely be permitted to color them, lest it discolor them. 

— Walter S. Hinchman 








WHAT IS IMPORTANT? 
Forum Definitions 


the last two contests the Definitions Editor attempted to 

clarify the meanings of Democracy and the Scientific 

Attitude with reference to the assumptions which underlie 

our thinking. The same approach may be useful in determining 
what is Important. 

In a broad way, things may be said to be Important in three 
degrees of intensity. A cinder in the eye has a momentary and 
intensely personal Importance. The election of the next President 
of the United States will be an event of historical and general 
Importance. Philosophers and moralists have always insisted 
that questions of God and right conduct are matters of timeless 
and absolute Importance. 

It is evident that a cinder in the eye or the election of a Presi- 
dent do not possess Importance in their own right. They are 
Important only in relation to something else — in the first in- 
stance, toan assumption that we as individuals are Important, and 
hence that our welfare, our pleasure or pain, is Important; 
and in the second instance, that we as a nation are Important. 

In other words, the events of the day, the problems of the 
moment which we say are Important in this or that sense borrow 
their Importance from some assumption we make in regard to 
them. Hence the whole question of values boils down to this 
fundamental question of assumptions. In so far, then, as anything 
_ be said to be absolutely Important, we must agree with the 
philosophers, for their postulates of God and the moral law are the 
greatest assumptions of them all. 

But to say that the philosophers’ answers to these fundamental 
gropings of the human mind are “pure assumptions” is not to 
belittle their Importance. The scientist starts with his hypothesis. 
Every sane human being makes assumptions and acts upon them 
every moment of his life. When action justifies an assumption, it 
is called truth; when it does not, error. The history of the human 
mind is strewn with outworn and cast-off assumptions. Nothing, 
therefore, is so Important in the economy of right thinking as to 
learn to make tenable assumptions, and when they are proved 
untenable, to discard them without regret and adopt others. 
The following definitions are awarded the month’s prizes: 
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1 What is Important? To a God who notes the sparrow’s fall, every- 
thing; in a purposeless universe, red in tooth and claw, nothing. To an 
Epicure, the pleasure of the moment; to an early Christian, death 
that puts an end to tempting pleasures. To Count Keyserling, only 
the meaning of things; to Gertrude Stein, only their lack of meaning. 
These paradoxes emphasize that the Importance of anything depends 
upon the scale of values by which it is judged. Hence, the most 
Important thing in life is to acquire an adequate scale of values. 
(Marlowe Harris, Nashville, Tennessee). 


2 Important — having the quality of uncommon value in relation to 
some interest in view. (Samuel M. Suwol, Portland, Oregon). 


3 All accomplished work of beauty, durability and merit is preceded 
by careful, correct thinking. In the degree that the thinking is exact, 
blunders are avoided, time is saved, and harmonious completion 
finally attained. Correct thinking is, therefore, the most Important 
thing in the world. (James Ferguson, Pasadena, California). 


4 What is Important? To view life with a sense of humor which pre- 
cludes an exaggerated sense of our own Importance, or an a 


sense of the Importance of anybody or anything else. (D Boehm, 
New York City). 


5 Nothing is Important that does not make for happiness. Failing 
this, even such qualities as virtue, valor, generosity become mere 
foolishness. And even truth itself, when it is the truth of pessimists 
who would rob life of its beautiful illusions, had best not be spoken. 
So things are Important in the degree that they increase the sum of 
happiness. (Dr. William R. Tymms, Fairfield, Maine). 


6 What is Important? 
“Health,” says the Doctor; 
And true, we all agree. 
“Money,” says the Banker, 
“The plainest thing to see.” 


* Art,” says the Artist; 
“Religion,” says the Pope. 

Such a diversity 

But tends to give us hope. 


For — most Important 
In this, our earthly hike, 
Is that no two of us 


Next term to be defined: — THE IDEAL PRESIDENT. Definitions, type- 
written and not exceeding 100 words, must reach the Editor by June 25. Prizes of 
$5.00, or any book mentioned or advertised in Tue Forum (value not exceeding 


$5.00), for each winning definition. 




















Should ever think alike! (J. P. Marston, New York City) 












A First Short Story By 
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M.CURTIS BROWN 


YTS: SILAS HIGSON swept from the 

already spotless porch two quite 
imaginary cobwebs and shook her broom 
over Mrs. Porter’s adjoining fence. 

“Spring,” she remarked to the front 
steps, “always brings them spiders. And 
spiders,” she added, equally inaccurately, 
“is a pest.” With that Mrs. Higson ad- 
justed a porch chair so that both front legs 
were on the mat but neither of the back 
ones, moved a second from one perfectly 
suitable position to another one equally 
so, and straightened the rug with her heel. 
Then going to the other end she bent down 
with great effort, which she showed audi- 
bly, and pulled it back to the precise 

osition it had previously occupied. In 
act the effect of spring was not apparent 
in Mrs. Higson. 

“T’ve seen too many springs to know 
that they don’t bring no good.” And she 
said precisely the same thing about the 
three other seasons as they in their turn 
evolved. 

She had married Silas when and because 
he had bought out his uncle’s hardware 
establishment thirty years ago. Since that 
day she had been as devoted as any other 
wife in Willow Ridge in that she provided 
Silas with three meals a day and two 
healthy offspring who were called, inevita- 
bly, Henry and George. Until Henry 
reached the age of eleven Silas did the 
entire work of the hardware store, but 
after that Henry worked there from one 
until two while Silas ate dinner. As Hen- 
ry’s age increased, so did the length of his 
hours of service, although except for the 


dinner hour Silas was always there to keep 
a paternal eye on his assistant and to make 
change from the till. And from the year 
1882 the business of Silas Higson grew 
more and more financially satisfactory and 
had produced no worrying difficulties in 
the path of its proprietor. Henry had, it is 
true, intimated in 1903 that he contem- 
eg matrimony with Miss Blodgett — 

iss Mabel Blodgett, the Sunday school 
teacher, and not for any sake to be con- 
fused with her sister Effie, who was said on 
very good authority to have been seen 
smoking a cigarette once with that awful 
Jay Benson. Henry had on this occasion 
timidly suggested either a share in the 
fortunes of Higson Hardware and Farm 
Implements, or alternatively an adequate 
remuneration in return for his daily serv- 
ices. But Silas, a father of the grand old 
days when father really meant something, 
negatived the proposal. In fact he nega- 
tived every proposal that Henry made 
that morning and, moreover, gave it to be 
clearly understood that whatever further 
proposal Henry attempted to make, he, 
Silas, would negative that also. So Henry 
refrained from making suggestions, and 
that evening expressed his regret to Miss 
Blodgett (Miss Mabel Blodgett) that he 
did not after all see his way to marry her 
as the prospect of his ever havingmorethan 
what he saved out of the money he was 
allowed for the collection on Sunday was 
extremely remote. 

In the course of time Willow Ridge 
grew until in the year 1910 it topped the 
one thousand mark, the event being pre- 
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cipitated by Mrs. Alford Baynes who 
produced twins one morning. This momen- 
tous occasion was celebrated in fitting 
manner by a church supper and a half- 
holiday at the school, and the fact that one 
of the twins died before the day was out, 
thereby decreasing the population again 
to the modest hundreds, did nothing to 
dampen the gaiety of the proceedings. 
And with the growth of the now Incor- 
porated Village, Silas Higson put away 
many thousands of dollars in the First 
National Bank of Willow Ridge of which 
he was duly elected president. It was on 
this red-letter day that he had said bash- 
fully to Mrs. Higson, 

“Well, Ma, what would you say to 
havin’ that young Mattie Dixon in here 
to help you over the mornin’s?” 

And Ma had answered, 

‘Si, you talk as if you were a millionaire. 
My land, just because you was lucky to 
make money in that lumber company is 
no reason why we should give it away to 
that Dixon family. I’ve done the work in 
this house for thirty years and I don’t 
want no Mattie Dixons fussing around 
my kitchen.” 

And so, although “that lumber com- 
pany” had netted Silas Higson $25,000 
and although his wife knew that they were 
worth almost thrice that, they continued 
to live on River street, and employ no 
help but Henry in business or the home. 
Which, after all is a most economical way 
to live. It was after this lumber deal, how- 
ever, that Silas had put Henry on a salary 
of ten dollars a week. To do this Mrs. 
Higson thought they ought to give up 
either cereal or eggs for breakfast, but she 
was dissuaded from this on being assured 
by Henry that he would gladly pay five 
dollars a week board to his mother. This 
- seemed thoroughly satisfactory to all 
parties. 

George had disappeared at the age of 
seventeen. He had all the impulsiveness 
that his elder brother lacked. He evinced 
this with some vigor when he asked his 
father once for twenty-five dollars to bu 
a bicycle. Silas treated the request with 
the scorn it deserved. Whereupon George 
left the room and was never seen again. 
Nor was the fifty dollars he took from the 
cash register that night. His mother’s only 
remark on the subject was that it would 
have been cheaper to have bought him the 
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bicycle. From that day his name was 
never again mentioned by, or in the pres- 
ence of, the Higson family. 

Although from that day George ceased 
to function in the destinies of Willow 
Ridge, it is interesting to note that in the 
larger world outside he made excellent use 
of the fifty dollars. The first thing he 
bought after a twelve-mile walk into the 
nearby city of Bilmington was the best 
eighteen-dollar gent’s suit that could be 
purchased for fifteen dollars. The second 
was a ticket to New York City, and the 
third was a seat in the parlor car. There, 
being a youth of pleasing countenance and 
quiet dignity, he made friends, by an offer 
of the morning paper to an influential 
looking gentleman in the next chair, who 
was so impressed with the countenance 
and dignity already mentioned that he 
offered George a job in his new automo- 
bile business — and the young man, in 
accepting, started his first million. He 
never stole from the cash register again, 
because it wasn’t necessary. And besides 
he never, after that, wanted a bicycle. 

During the War Higson’s Hardware 
profited in a way that made Silas chuckle 
with delight. And when peace came he 
kept his prices up until there was talk of 
a rival establishment setting up in town. 
Actually no one would have dared to 
raise competition. All the youth of the 
place had gone to the cities and all the 
older people were either too awed by Silas 
to venture antagonizing him or else they 
were too lazy. So cent by cent the prices 
crept up again and each night Silas would 
count up the bills and the change in the 
register and take the whole lot home. He’d 
had one experience and that was enough. 

It was in May, 1922, that Henry, who 
had made no suggestions in the family 
since the fateful day nineteen years before, 
startled his parents with a second. They 
were so flabbergasted by his audacity and 
by the shteneal vastness of his proposal 
that they could not for a moment reply. 
Mind you, they were both getting on. 
Silas was seventy and Ma was sixty-nine; 
and although they still had tongues of fire, 
it took them a second or two, these days, 
to ignite. And in that second they both 
had visions, weak, worldly visions, unlike 
anything they had before experienced. 
But visions. Henry had, in ee. said, 
“Why don’t you buy a car, Pa?” 
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After he had spoken Henry was terri- 
fied, but like a self-conscious woman who 
has to talk on after she has made a fool of 
herself, he continued in the pause, “I 
could learn to drive you in no time.” 

That gave Silas the opportunity to vent 
his wrath without interfering with his 
visions. 

“Tf I buy a car, young man” — Henry 
was over forty—‘“‘I’d like to know why you 
think you should drive it. It would be my 
car, wouldn’t it? Do you think I’d let you 
go gallivanting about risking two thousand 
dollars’ worth of my property, besides 
the necks of your Ma and myself? Huh? 
Do you think I’d let you come near it 
without me being there to see that you 
didn’t run off with it and treat me like 
your brother George done?” 

Ma had had time to think longer than 
Silas. And suddenly she had an expe- 
rience. Never before had she wanted 
anything. No desire had ever registered 
itself on her mind. For generations her 
ancestors had saved, had never spent. 
They had got out of the habit of wanting 
things; what they had was enough. And 
suddenly this wonderful thing came to her, 
A Car. An automobile, shiny, luxurious. 
Drives through the hills, trips over to 
Bilmington. What ecstasy! Mrs. Higson’s 
mind for the first time in her life became 
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young. The feeling lasted until Silas had 
finished his demolition of the now thor- 
oughly penitent Henry. By that time she 
had controlled herself. But all she could 
say was, “A car indeed. Who’s to pay for a 
car, I should like to know?” But the seed 
had been sown. And though they did nox 
speak of it again for some weeks, they 
thought about it all the time. Mrs. Higson 
would look furtively at the delightful, 
tempting things as they sped smoothly 
past her front porch. (Mrs. Porter called 
it the “piazzy” but to Mrs. Higson it was 
still the porch.) And one day a gorgeous, 
radiant thing stopped outside her door as 
she was sweeping the walk, and the occu- 
pants asked the way to Bilmington. 
Ordinarily Mrs. Higson would have 
jerked her head vaguely southward and 
grunted, “Straight on, can’t you read?” 
To-day she hesitated and then walked 
slowly toward the beautiful thing. When 
she got near enough to touch the paneling, 
she put her hand to her ear and said, 
“Can’t hear you.” As they repeated the 
question and Mrs. Higson’s hand fell from 
her ear to the polished handle of the door, 
the old lady knew the battle was lost. She 
must own one of these or perish. As the 
travelers were about to drive off, Mrs. 
Higson held up a compelling hand. 
“Stop!” she shrieked, actually shrieked. 
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“How much do one of these contraptions 
cost?” 

“Twenty-four hundred,” said the driver 
letting in his clutch. And he, they, and It 
were gone. 

Twenty-four hundred! They could live 
on that two years and a half. It was too 
much. Too much. It was inconceivable 
spending a sum like that. But she wanted 
it. Oh, she wanted it so. And she thought 
for the first time of the money, the thou- 
sands of dollars which Silas had in the 
bank. Then put the thought away as a sin. 
Money in the bank was as treasure in 
heaven, not for this world. She knew if 
she even mentioned her desire, Silas would 
buy. 

But twenty-four hundred. 

She would make a bargain with herself. 
If she could save $200 in the next year 
from the money she should get weekly 
from Silas for the housekeeping, she would 
let Silas buy her just such a car as the one 
she had seen. 

That night she told Silas of her purpose 
and he had said, “Of course, I suppose I 
could let the money go right now if it had 
to be.” 

But Ma was stern, they must earn their 
reward, they must save to enjoy this 
luxury. And it was settled. 

If Mrs. Higson had been in the habit of 
spending anything on herself, if she had 
been accustomed to buy a new bonnet or 
Easter frock or Christmas petticoat or 
whatever it is old ladies of sixty-nine use for 
clothing, money could have been saved in 
that way. But to an outsider there was 


nothing with which the Higson 
family could dispense. Their living 
was reduced to the minimum ex- 
— It was only when Ma 

gan to figure out just where the 
cutting should begin that she 
realized that she could not in jus- 
tice to their digestions cut any- 
thing. Silas and Henry lived on the 
most modest of meals, and she sus- 
pected by an oft-caught expression 
that even now her son frequently 

t up from the table unsatisfied. 

he had even found him one eve- 
ning eating cold potato from the 
ice-box and had to tell him what 

she thought of him in consequence. 

There was of course Della. Della came 
in Mondays to do the wash. She was a big, 
strong girl and made the mangle hum. 
It was a big mangle and needed Della. 
She came at seven and stayed till noon, 
during which time she alternately quar- 
reled with Mrs. Higson and washed the 
clothes, She also ate more breakfast than 
all the rest of the family put together. 

Della, Mrs. Higson decided, myst go. 
Ma would do the laundry herself. Then 
they ate too much meat. That was another 
thing. And they spent about eighteen 
cents a day on bread. Ma could make that. 
It would be hard though. 

To give herself courage, Mrs. Higson 
went out onto the porch and watched a 
few cars roll by. The first was a Ford. 
Already Mrs. Higson had car-snobbery. 
She sneered at the Ford. And later when a 
big Packard passed, she almost forgot her 
dignity and curtseyed as if to royalty. 

That night they had bread and milk for 
supper. 

And the night after that they had bread 
and milk again. In fact, bread and milk 
appeared on the family menu more and 
more frequently as the weeks passed and 
Mrs. Higson found how inexpensive it was. 
They got their milk free from Mrs. Porter 
who had a cow, but no barn. Silas had a 
barn but no cow. So as Mrs. Porter lived 
next door you can see how simple it was 
for Silas to make that convenient arrange- 
ment about the milk. It was of course un- 
derstood that Mrs. Porter should only 
be allowed one stall for her cow and that 
all the rest of the building should be at 
the disposal of Mrs. Higson. It was also 
understood that Mrs. Porter should take 








the barn by the year and that the milk — 
two quarts precisely — should be deliv- 
ered daily throughout that period. This 
arrangement, though it suited the Higson 
family admirably, became a matter of 
some distress to the lady next door, for she 
found that during those weeks when for 
certain personal reasons Corinda gave no 
milk, she had to buy the usual two quarts 
from the dairy and hand them over to her 
neighbors. Each year she promised herself 
that she would find other quarters for 
Corinda the following season, and if she 
had lived anywhere else but in Willow 
Ridge, she probably would have done so. 
But she lived in Willow Ridge. 

It may have been the bread and milk 
diet that made Henry suddenly break out. 
Or again it may have been the fact that he 
still lived after his automobile bombshell. 
Whatever it was, he broke. 

He came home on a Tuesday evening, 
sat down to his supper and without pre- 
amble of any sort delivered himself: 

“T’m marryin’ Bess Porter.” 

“You’re whaaaaat!?” his - parents 
gasped. 

“And she’s bought a place up to Merton 
Creek and we’re goin’ to farm it. I always 
was one who liked the open air. And hens. 
I’ve allus had a hankerin’ after hens, and 
they allus seem to like me. Got a kind of 
confidence in me, I guess.” 

Mrs. Higson’s mind turned at once to 
the practical side. 

“And what about our milk, I should like 
to know? How are we to get our milk if 
Bess Porter and you goes off that way?” 

“T asked her about that,” Henry replied. 
“She says her agreement is up the end of 
the month and you'll have to buy your 
milk because she won’t be usin’ the barn 
ee more.” 

ilas had sat with his fists clenched on 
the table. He raised one now above his 
head. 

“And where,” he thundered as threat- 
eningly as it was possible for one of his 
age, “and where do I come in on this 
crack-brained scheme of yourn? When 
did you ask me about it? How do you 
think I can let you go foolin’ around a 
farm when you’ve got to be around the 
store attendin’ to customers? I’d like to 
know that. Huh! You, married! By Gosh.” 

“Well,” Henry said, still game, “I guess 
you'll have to get somebody else.” 
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“Yeah, and pay him fifteen dollars a 
week.” 

“You didn’t pay me that,” Henry 
actually smiled at the old man’s wrath. 
The latter saw he’d made a tactical error. 

“Well, you aren’t worth fifteen cents.” 

“Then you won’t be losin’ much when 
I go.” 

“You ain’t goin.” 

“T guess I am,” But Henry was weak- 
ening. Silas had dominated too long. You 
couldn’t turn around and knock him cold 
when he had had your nose under his boot 
for forty years. 

“You see—,” Henry began. But 
Silas grasped his opportunity. He knew 
the first signs of fin ein 

“T don’t see nothin’ but this here. You 
are aempty headed young mule and you’re 
goin’ to stay right there in the store and 
that’s that.” 

“But Pa, I told Bess — ” 

“T don’t give two cents worth of string 
what you told that Porter woman. You’ll 
do as I say.” 

And but for the fact that there was an 
unexpected interruption in the proceedings 
it is to be feared that Henry undoubtedly 
would have. The interruption was caused 
by the entrance of Mrs. Porter herself. 
It was perhaps less of an entrance than an 
explosion. Mrs. Porter was not of the build 
conducive to graceful entrances at the 
best of times, and this was obviously not 
the best of times. The fact that Mrs. Porter 
had been brought up a strict practising 
Methodist was not apparent in the ensuing 
conversation. It was as difficult a matter to 
rouse Mrs. Porter as it was to stir up 
Corinda to any violent action. Once 
roused, however, Bess had the demolish- 
ing capacity of a ton of dynamite. And 
Bess was now roused. 

There was no doubt about the victory. 
It was conceded after the second round 
that Henry should marry Mrs. Porter and 
that the barn would house Corinda no 
longer. Henry followed his beloved out of 
the back door when she left and en- 
deavored to show his manhood by slam- 
ming the screen behind him. The effect 
was unfortunately lost on all but himself 
as the screen door always slammed any- 
way. 

The next day Henry moved out to the 
farm. Silas engaged Homer Paddon to — 
in the store, and the milk stopped. An 
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with Henry went also the five dollars a 
week that he had paid regularly for his 
board. There also appeared that Wed- 
nesday in the Willow Ridge Clarion a 
message of cheer which ran as follows: 

**A little bird tells us that two hearts are 
a-flutter down River Street way, and that 
the wedding bells will soon be ringing their 
joyous peals for Henry Higson and Mrs. 

ess Porter. It will be recalled by our 
readers that Mrs. Porter lost her last hus- 
band just two years ago this October when 
he enbertuantaly fell down the cellar steps, 
injuring himself ar We extend our 
congratulations to Mrs. Porter on her new 
venture and to the blushing bridegroom. 
Here’s looking at you Hank!” 

But do not imagine that with all this 
domestic upheaval Ma Higson forgot her 
one passion. The excitement tended, if 
anything, to increase her desire. And now 
this matter of the milk and Henry’s 
delinquency gave her food for serious 
thought. It meant that no longer could 
she affurd to feed her husband on this 
inexpensive dish. In the six months that 
she had been saving she had accumulated 
one hundred and fifteen dollars and sev- 
enty-two cents and that was all to the 
good. But the extra work was telling on 
her. Monday nights found her short of 
breath and wobbly at the knees. The iron- 
ing on Tuesday became a torment she 
dared not consider. Six months abstinence 
from any really strengthening food had 
made her haggard and pale. But in eight 
months she had saved one hundred and 
fifty-nine dollars. 

It was typical of her character that 
when she realized what this terrible 
economy was doing to her and that after 
all it was absolutely unnecessary, that 
they could buy ten cars and still have 
plenty to live on, she still felt that having 
made her resolution she must abide by it. 
Otherwise she would get no pleasure from 
the result. 

Half-way through the tenth month she 
fainted. When she came to, she was in bed 
and Dr. Crane was feeling her pulse. 

“Did anyone take them beans out of 
the oven?” she asked him. 

“Now don’t you worry about beans. 
You can’t eat beans for two months. 
You’ve got to lie still here and get rested 
up and I’ve told Della just what she’s to 
give you and when. Now listen to me.” 
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Dr. Crane then told her professionally 
what she had known instinctively for some 
months. She was too old to behave like a 
husky young woman of twenty and try to 
live on tea and crackers. A lot more did he 
tell her, but she was busy with the shat- 
tering fragments of her dream. Thirty 
dollars to make up and only two months 
to go. And she an invalid in bed unable to 
move — she had already tried and found 
it agony. Della would spend every 
penny of the weekly allowance, and here 
was this fool doctor talking about raw 
beef juice with steak at fifty cents a pound. 
Yet perhaps the best way would be to do 
as he said so that she could get well quicker 
and make a last desperate effort for that 
thirty dollars. 

The next morning she awoke with every 
determination to fight this fool weakness 
and get up. She threw back the bedclothes 
and got * leg muscles all ready to lift 
her right foot out and onto the floor. But 
for some reason the leg muscles would not 
respond. So being a woman of ingenuity 
she tried the other leg. The pain that re- 
sulted only made her extremely angry. 
For want of anything better to do, she 
then shouted “Hi!” This was more 
effective, for Silas and Della both came 
running in. 

She vented her wrath on Della. 

“Who told you to come around here, 
I’d like to know? Eatin’ up all the food in 
the house and using three eggs when one’s 
enough?” 

“Doc Crane fetched me and he says 
you oughn’t to talk any.” 

Silas sat down beside the bed and 
scratched his ear. 

“No, Ma, Doc says you got to be quiet 
and stay quiet till you get your strength 
back, says you’re undernourished. Take 
a month, probably, to get you on your feet 
again. Gotta have raw beef juice and such. 
Della knows. I’m due at the store. That 
young Homer don’t do a darn thing. You 
rest quiet now, Ma.” 

Della, a good creature, put up with all 
the ranting of the old woman that morn- 
ing with bucolic indifference until Mrs. 
Higson, thoroughly exhausted, sank 
back to sleep again. After the initial out- 
burst she did exactly as the doctor told 
her, so that slowly she began to regain the 
use of her legs. She lay quietly in bed pre- 
tending that she was riding in her car, 
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rolling swiftly along the country roads, 
sitting back upon the luxurious uphol- 
stery. If she was well in four weeks she 
might still have time to make up the extra 
dollars. ; 

One night Silas had said: 

“Ma, I guess we'll get that autymobile 
anyway soon as you're up, even if you 
hain’t saved the money.” 

But Ma raised herself in bed and said 
very slowly, “You won’t do no such thing. 
I said I’d save that money in a year before 
we'd go to that sinful expense and if | 
don’t, then it’s God’s way of showin’ 
that it ain’t right. You mind me, Silas.” 

And Silas minded as he had done for 
forty-four years. 

But those days were long for Ma. Her 
strength was slow in returning. The month 
passed and she could barely crawl to her 
chair by the window. Slowly her dream 
faded, and as it faded her strength failed. 
But she made one supreme effort two weeks 
before the year was up. She summoned her 
indomitable will power and dressed and on 
her feet met the doctor at the daor. Every 
nerve was tense. Her body stood upright 
and unfaltering. The doctor was dumb- 
founded. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” was all he 
could say. 

“You are anyway,” Ma replied. “I got 
sick of this invalid stuff, and I’m going 
downstairs to make some real bread. 
Don’t you come ’round here any more, 
Jim Crane, I’m cured.” She steadily 
walked past him to the stairs. Doc Crane 
left, confounding women. So did Della, 
under compulsion, and confounding Ma 
Higson. For six days Mrs. Higson lived on 
her nerves. On the seventh she fainted 
again. It was Monday. Six more days. 

That week was spent in delirium with 
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occasional moments of hypersensitive 
lucidity. Curiously enough she never 
mentioned her heart’s desire even in her 
wildest moments. Doctor Crane never 
knew. Silas only vaguely suspected. 

On Sunday, the last day, she was normal 
mentally. She lay flat on her back with 
the sun shut out by a heavy curtain, and 
outside she heard the purring of a car. 
She knew it was hers. She was not sur- 
prised, therefore, when she heard it stop 
in front of the house. She distinguished a 
man’s voice saying something to Silas. 
Then Silas answering. And a woman’s 
voice. Of course they were coming in. 
They were bringing her car. She tried to 
lift herself to meet them. They were all 
coming up the stairs talking. But she 
could not make out what they said. 
Blurred somehow. Funny. They didn’t 
stop at her door. They had gone on up to 
the attic. What were they doing in the 
attic? Mistake somewhere. Anyway they 
had brought the car. How sleepy she was. 

She awoke refreshed again. Silas was 
standing beside her. He was talking— 
“that old horsehair couch. Said they’d 
give you twenty dollars for it. Told ’em I’d 
have to ask you first as it was yourn, but as 
you were asleep I didn’t wake you and 
told them it would be all right. They are 
coming to get it after dinner. They are 
city folks I guess, givin’ twenty for an old 


sofy.” 

& it was her car! It hadn’t been a 
dream! But “Silas, I won’t sell that sofy 
for less than twenty-three dollars. Not a 
cent less than twenty-three dollars. Now 
mind me, Silas.” 

And Silas minded. 

The next time Ma Higson wanted to go 
to Bilmington, she didn’t take the train. 
Henry drove. 
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MONG the hundreds of predictions submitted in Tut Forum's Presidential Contest, 
three leaders — Secretary Hoover, Vice-President Dawes, and President Coolidge — 
stood far abead of all others, in the order named. Then followed former Governor Lowden 
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in this issue are printed the five best papers predicting Republican victories. Next month 
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award the prize of one hundred dollars to the winner of the entire contest. 


I— HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


Lee WarD 


tenes my neighbor across the 


street, came over and sat on the front 
steps while I sprayed my lawn. His face 
was a yard and a half long by actual meas- 
urement. He was chewing gum and letting 
out sighs most lugubrious. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked after an 
extra heavy gust. “Your radio busted or 
car on the blink?” 

He pulled a newspaper out of his pocket 
and pointed to a big scare head. 

“That says Calvin Coolidge meant it 
when he said he wouldn’t run for President 
again.” He offered me the paper. 

“IT read that this morning,” said I, 
quite unconcerned. “Instead of crying 
about it, you ought to be glad he’s man 
enough to say what he means and stick to 
it.” 

Barker looked glummer than ever and 
— up the atmosphere with another 
sigh. 

“I don’t know what will become of the 
United States,” he said gloomily. “There 
ain’t another man capable of carrying on 
the government like he does.” 

“Rats!” I remarked cheerfully. “They 
said that about G. Washington, but the 
United States still survives after one 
hundred and thirty-two years.” 

“Times were different then,” he 
grumbled. 


I gave the hose a flirt that sent a little 
shower over him. He seemed to need 
freshening up. While he shook the water 
off his hat and wiped his face on his shirt 
sleeve, I fixed the nozzle so it would run 
slowly in the pansy bed and sat down 
beside Barker. He’s a good neighbor and a 
carpenter, and I wanted him to put a new 
spring on my screen door. 

“After the shower, let’s look for the 
rainbow,” I said comfortably. “‘I hate to 
see President Coolidge go out of office, but 
he’s doing the square thing and there are 
other men just as capable of running the 
country.” Barker sniffed. 

“Show me the man who can fill Cool- 
idge’s place,” he challenged. 

““Haven’t you any state pride?” I 
demanded. “‘ What kind of Californian are 
you, anyway?” He stared. 

“You don’t mean —” 

“I sure do. He’s going to be elected next 
fall,” I said decidedly. 

“But you said you wouldn’t vote for 
him,” Barker insisted. 

“T never said anything of the kind,” I 
declared. 

“You did,” he retorted. “ You said if he 
was the only man in California —” 

I laughed and shifted the hose a couple 
of feet. 

“You’re barking up the wrong tree,” 





















I told him. “The man you mean won’t be 
our next President, not by a long shot. 
The man I mean isn’t a skyrocket politi- 
cian. He is a man whose motto is service. 
He took over the problem of food distribu- 
tion during the World War and handled it 
in a way that proved his ability and com- 
mon sense. Since then he has been in the 
Cabinet, getting trained for what’s coming 
to him. He understands the political 
whirlpool in Washington thoroughly and 
will not be drawn into it. He has the wide 
outlook that living at both ends of the 
continent gives. He knows the United 
States is bounded on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean, not by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and he is big enough to spread over 
the whole country. There will be no geo- 
raphical divisions in his administration. 
aine or California, Michigan or Florida 
will all be one and the same to him when it 
comes to the good of the nation. He won’t 
be like President Coolidge, because no two 
men can make the same kind of President, 
and we don’t want ’em to. Variety is the 
spice of life. But in honesty, fair-dealing, 
and patriotism, all good Americans are 
alike. 

“When Calvin Coolidge lets go of the 
steering wheel on March 4, 1929, the 
machinery of this great government will 
move on without a tremor, for the hand 
that takes hold will be strong and steady 
and we can all go to sleep that night feel- 


J. Donatp KinGsLey 





LL,” said the Senator, biting 

the end off a five-cent cigar, “‘the 
next man to smoke his pipe in the Blue 
Room’! be Charley Dawes.” 

He leaned back in his chair on the porch 
of Robert’s General Store and held a 
match to the cigar with an air of finality. 

The Senator is highly respected in our 
town. His six years at heen gave him a 
keen insight into things political. But in 
spite of this prestige there was a snicker as 
he made the remark. Now snickers don’t 
7 bother him; he grew used to them 

e 


as a gislator. But this seemed to r 


under his skin. He pulled himself up in 
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Il — CHARLES GATES DAWES 





ing sure that Herbert Hoover, the thirty- 
first President of the United States, is the 
right man for his job.” 

I heard the gate slam and looked 
around. I had “moved my audience.” He 
was making a bee line for home. When I 
went in to supper, my wife asked if I 
spoke to Barker about the screen door. 

“I plumb forgot it, I was so busy telling 
him who is going to be our next President. 
But there’s lots of time between now and 
November,” I added, apologetically. 

“November!” exclaimed my wife in a 
tone most husbands would recognize. “I 
should hope so!” 


chair and with characteristic good marks- 
manship spat squarely on a dried leaf 
before the porch. It is a habit with the 
Senator, whenever he has anything im- 
portant to say. 

“I repeat,” he said with dignity, “that 
General Dawes’ll be the next man to 
wear a ten-gallon hat and git presents from 
the Girl Scouts.” 

“But what about Hoover and Smith?” 
I asked. 

“Hoover kin never git himself nomin- 
ated and no Democrat is gonna be able to 
win this skirmish.” . 

Lem Travers tore off a chew of tobacco 


—— SS. 
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and we waited for the Senator to con- 
tinue, for now that we had him started, he 
was good for most of the day. 

“Dawes,” he said softly, ‘“‘ Dawes is the 
man the Republicans are goin’ to put 
their money on. He’s a dern good party 
man, and though he’s talked more’n a 
politician ought to, he ain’t talked as 
much in the past as Herb has. And Her- 
bert’s too liberal to suit the big men, 
while Charley’s right in with the bank- 
ers.” 

“But,” Lem put in, “this feller Hoov- 
er’s already got a sight o’ delegates.” 

The Senator spat disdainfully. 

“Sure,” he said, “and he and Leonard 
Wood had ’em in 1920 and so did Teddy 
when he split with Taft. Naw, the G.O. P.’s 
makin’ a grandstand play with Herb. 
While people’re watchin’ him in the show 
window, they’ll nominate one of the 
clerks from behind a counter. Dawes is 
playin’ smart politics in not makin’ any 
noise, even the kind that don’t say any- 
thing. The American people don’t like a 
man that talks above a whisper, just be- 
fore elections. They like political conven- 
tions to be kind ’o surprise parties.” 

“Well no man usin’ the kind o’ lan- 
guage Dawes uses is gonna git my vote,” 

m remarked. 

The Senator, aside from a contemptu- 
ous glance, ignored him, and continued. 

“And another thing,” he said, “The 
Republicans still look upon Cal as the 
= symbol of prosperity and he and 

harley are thicker’n a ieotiash o’ rats. The 


Coolidge men and the Dawes men’ll git 


hitched up before this pep fest is 
through.” 

“Hmm,” said Lem, “but even so, where 
do the Democrats come in?” 

“They don’t,” said the Senator, “un- 
less things change a heap. The Republi- 
cans’ve got the country so believin’ that 
it’s on the crest of prosperity that it’ll take 
a mighty strong man to wake ’em up. 
There ain’t but one man in the Demo- 
cratic line-up that could do it, and that’s 
Governor Al. And he can’t.” 

The Senator paused to light a fresh cigar. 

“What about Teapot Dome?” I asked. 
“Won’t the Republicans find it hard to 
explain that?” 

e snorted. 

“Did you ever know the American peo- 
ple to remember anything like that ’round 
election time? And if they did, they never 
blamed it on the party. Political parties in 
this country are like constitutions; they’re 
above the weaknesses 0’ men. The oil 
scandal didn’t bother the last election 
none, did it?” 

He paused expectantly and I admitted 
that I didn’t know as it did. Then he 
really began to warm up to his subject. 

“Now I'll tell ya why Smith could 
never be elected. You’ve heard of the solid 
South? Well, the South is solid because 
they’re afraid of lettin’ the Republican 
Negroes into power. But it’s dry fer about 
the same reason. They’re afraid to have 
the ‘cullud’ folks goin’ on sprees. That’s 
the reason that all the Southern states but 
Louisiana, Maryland, and Delaware were 
arid ahead of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
All the rest of ’em had voted fer parched 
throats. And the interestin’ thing is that 
all but those three states ’re strictly Prot- 
estant, too. So, it’d look like there might 
be a two-way split there.” 

“2 thought Al Smith come out in favor 
of enforcin’ the Eighteenth Amendment,” 
Lem interrupted. 

““You’re right,” said the Senator, “he 
did. But he was a little late in doin’ it and 
actions speak louder’n words. Also, that 
statement didn’t change his feelin’s to- 
ward the law none. He’s agin the whole 
idea of tryin’ to make people temperate.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem as though his loss of 
votes in the South would be enough to 
— the election against him,” I re- 
marked. 

“No,” the Senator answered, “the 








South’ll always be more er less solid. It’s 
the West that’ll break the Governor’s 
winnin’ streak, and the South’ll jest finish 
the job. The West, exceptin’ the Eastern 
state of California, is narrerly Protestant 
and bone dry. They still think democracy 
is a great success. And no wet but Will 
Rogers could scrape votes out there, and 
he’d have to lasso ’em.” 

The Senator paused once more and 
looked us over critically. 

‘And in ordinary times,” he continued, 
“there are four important states: New 
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BERNARD KELLY 


WV ELL, sir, if you ask me, I’ll say that 

this thing of electing a President is 
getting to where people don’t take it seri- 
ously. What the country needs to-day is a 
man with ideals, like Bryan, now. There 
was a man that’d win hands down to-day 
if he was alive to run. Of course, [ don’t 
approve of prohibition, but then I don’t 
thik we ought to let the saloons come 
back either. 

Why, just last night I was talking to my 
wife. I’m married, got three children, all 
boys, and I said “‘Honey, I’m glad we got 

. prohibition, because look at the boys, 
:now. I'd hate to see em hanging around a 
saloon.” And that’s why Al Smith won’t 
Bet it even if the Democrats nominate 
im. Now there’s a lot of people who won’t 
vote for Smith on account of his being a 
Catholic, but I don’t think that feeling 
amounts to much among people like us. 
Why I’d just as soon vote for a Catholic as 
caaheds else, but as I say, Smith’s wet. 
Lots of my best friends are Catholics, and 
I think they’re as good as anybody else. 
Of course, lots of people aren’t Soa 
minded enough to see that, but it’s the 
fault of the Ku Klux Klan. I’m not knock- 
ing the Klan, you understand; it’s a good 
organization and does a lot of good work 
— like keeping the Negroes in their 


place. 

Well, I guess it’s going to be between 
Hoover and Smith unless Reed gets in; 
he’s too radical, I think, and while our 
boys were fighting overseas he tried to 
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York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Illinois. If 
Al could carry those he might have a 
fightin’ chance. But he can’t. New York 
he’ll git without difficulty, and probably 
New Jersey. But Dawes’ll carry his home 
state of Illinois and have little trouble 
makin’ Ohio fall his way. Yeah, Charley 
Dawes’ll be the next man to claim he’s the 
choice of the American people.” 

The Senator spat vigorously again and 
put on his battered felt hat, which was his 
way of saying that the matter was closed, 
as far as he was concerned. 


keep us out of the War. Not that there 
wasn’t a certain amount of graft during the 
War, like ship-building and the railroads, 
which ought to teach the government 
to stay out of business and let busi- 
ness men run things right, because if you 
let the government go running things you 
get socialism and it’s just a step to free 
love; but I think it’s a patriotic citizen’s 
duty to close his eyes to his country’s 
faults, especially at a time like that. I was 
on the exemption board and couldn’t go 
across because I had flat feet; but there 
were a lot of strapping young fellows came 
up before me and tried to worm out of it, 
and I sure told them which side their 
bread was buttered on. “Your country 
needs you,” I told them. “Are you going 
to do your duty?” I changed many a 
young fellow’s mind and some of them — 
a few of them — came up afterward and 
thanked me. 

Anyhow, Reed doesn’t appeal to me as 
being the sort of man we want in that job. 
And I think we’re all agreed that a Repub- 
lican ought to get it. The way I look at it 
is that business conditions are best under a 
Republican administration. Four years 
ago I sent a notice around to the help in 
my store—I’m in the sporting goods 
game — telling them that if Cox was 


elected business would drop so that I’d 


have to cut the force. Now, I don’t believe 
in trying to force anybody’s vote, but I 
think that a working man owes somethin 
to his employer — don’t you gentlemen 
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— and you’d be gratified to know that we 
had a hundred per cent vote for Coolidge. 
Now, Hoover is a problem. Lots of peo- 
le think he’s a little too friendly with 
En land; but we’re all brothers, after all, 
and he’s a good silent business man, the 
kind we need to cut out all this monkey 
business about the government taking 
over Muscle Shoals. But then, he’s going 
to want to spend millions of dollars to pro- 


tect the Mississippi against floods, and we 
can’t afford it if we’re going to keep our 
army and navy uptoparlike a great power. 
Another thing, Hoover would want strict 
enforcement of prohibition and that 
wouldn’t be right. I can take a drink and 
hold it, and I don’t think it’s wrong, but 
as I told our pastor — I’m a Congrega- 
tionalist — I’d like to see the law hang a 
bootlegger that sells to kids. I told my 
oldest boy that I’d kick him out of the 
house the next time, one day when he 
offered me a drink; and believe me I 
haven’t caught him with any since, either. 

Anyhow, it’s a problem for the business 
man to solve. As I told Helen — that’s 
my wife — when Coolidge said, “‘I do not 
choose to run” — and . the way, that 
sure caused a lot of talk, didn’t it? The 
other day Harvey Gilmour — he’s in the 
boot and shoe game — the other day he 
called me up and wanted me to play a 
couple sng of golf before dark. I told 
him “‘I do not choose to play golf to-day.” 
Laugh! I wish you could have heard him. 
I went around in ninety-six that day. Any- 
how, I don’t think the country could do any 
better than draft Coolidge and make him 
run for reélection 


IV — FRANK ORREN LOWDEN 


Joun H. Deniston 


ot next president will be Frank O. 
Lowden, of Illinois. That is not an 
idle guess. It is a logical conclusion, 
reached after consideration of conditions 
as they are. Soup and bread lines and 
three million idle men in industrial centres 
are not omens. And back in the 
smaller cities are as many more idle or 
partly idle workers, while there are to-day 
more vacant houses and apartments, 
more empty offices and store rooms, than 
ever before in the history of this “ prosper- 
ous country.” 

Unemployment and discontent in urban 
centres mean millions of votes for the 
“outs” in a national election, and the 
Democrats are heirs to that gain this year. 
It is a loss which cannot be avoided by the 
Republicans, since it is the product of 
factors now working which cannot sud- 


denly be reversed. And it is already dis- 
counted by party leaders in their forecasts. 

That loss narrows the margin of safety 
in the East sufficiently to make certain 
that the G. O. P. will avoid a greater loss 
in the West at any hazard, which would 
result from the disaffection of the farmer 
vote; for the West goes as the farmers 
vote. Nominally Republican, yes. But 
twice within the memory of many men 
still voting the Western farmers kicked 
out of the harness that hooked them to the 
G. O. P. band wagon and started rival 
shows of their own, with less provocation 
than they now have for quitting the G.O.P. 
circus. “How did it happen?’ 

Well, for years such professional opti- 
mists as Arthur Brisbane and the Nation’s 
Business have flaunted stories of this 
“unprecedented era of prosperity” in the 











faces of millions of farmers who have been 
working their farms at a loss. They feel 
that they have been “gypped” by their 
friends, who should have shared the 
melon with them. Such “prosperity” 
should have been passed around, but its 
delicious core was “hogged” by favored 
classes in financial circles and industrial 
centres. 

There are now hundreds of thousands of 
abandoned farms in the West, not all of 
them poor farms in thin-land sections by 
any means. And in country towns and 
cities, too, to some extent, are hundreds of 
thousands of middle-aged and elderly peo- 
ple who were driven from those farms and 
are now existing on meager wages or char- 
ity of relatives — on a plane of living far 
below that to which they were accustomed 
when there were living upon the farms. 

‘Who are they —these quitters? They 
are the army of loyal Americans, men and 
women, who won the War; who gave first 
their sons to the armies that marched 
away, and then took up the doubled bur- 
dens at home, toiling as they had never 
toiled before, to produce the food which, 
they were told, would win the War. Now, 
robbed of their homes through no faults of 
their own, disheartened and hopeless of 
retrieving their losses, they hang on as the 
pitiful ‘‘remnant” of the defeated army of 
the prideful Americanism that is passing in 
the West from resident farm-ownership. 
But they still vote as farmers. 

Again, to-day in much of the West, you 
can rent a good farm cheaper than you can 
own. it, with the tax burden upon the 
owner. And, another anomaly, upon 
thousands of farms, the “hired hand” who 
lives with the farmer’s family as one of 
them, is making more money than the 
farmer-owner who employs him. 

Thus it comes about that the Western 
farmers are not satisfied with their share 
in “national prosperity” nor content with 
what Congress has done about it. And 
they have decided to elect a President who 
will at least try to do something more than 
talk about it. They have decided to quit 
playing the role of scapegoat in the desert, 
while all the other sons and daughters are 
sitting in at the joyful prosperity feast. 
And before the Republican National Con- 
vention picks a standard bearer, it will 
discover that the farmers think they know 
what they want and that it will be the best 
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kind of politics to hand it to them. That 
means the nomination of Frank O. Low- 
den, and if nominated he is practically 
certain of election in November. 

Why Lowden in preference to Hoover or 
some other? Lowden is a farmer, knows 
farmers’ problems, and, moreover, is 
tried and proved. As Governor of Illinois 
he increased efficiency and lowered costs 
by consolidation of boards, commissions, 
and bureaus. He has also, alone among 
public men with friends to reward with 
offices, dared to point out what is speedily 
coming: a taxation which means the con- 
fiscation of property that pays the taxes — 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Thousands of abandoned farms, millions 
of acres of land on delinquent tax rolls, 
millions of farmers working for nothing ex- 
cept to pay taxes to support parasites to 
govern them, and thousands of farms, all 
over the West, that will not rent for the 
taxes levied against them attest the fact 
that that condition is already here. The 
farmers and Frank O. Lowden, appar- 
ently, are the only people concerned about 
it. For the country as a whole, as repre- 
sented by the politicians, is still on a wild 
spree of extravagant spending of public 
money, and taxes are still going up instead 
of being knocked down as they should be. 

Hoover may be “‘o.k.” but the Western 
farmers feel that he takes in a bit too much 
territory. We have won World Wars, 
saved bankrupt nations, and fed starving 
foreigners until millions of American citi- 
zens are bankrupt and thousands are 
suffering for food and clothes, if not actu- 
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ally starving. It is time to take a dose of 
our own philanthropy at home to save our 
farmers from the sheriffs and the poor 
houses in the heart of the richest nation on 
the planet, and to bring to the farms a 
sufficient amount of that “‘unprecedented 
prosperity” to make life there livable. 


V— WILLIAM EDGAR BORAH 


Guienn D. WuIsLER 


“ S to who will be our next President, 
l@ the gods will decide. To single out 
any individual candidate with reasons for 
his choice can be barely more than politi- 
cal biography. A writer in a current maga- 
zine names Smith and Hoover as the 
candidates. Many men on the street think 
that neither will be nominated. 

But no Democrat will be elected in the 
year 1928. Governor Smith would be de- 
feated on the wet score alone. This coun- 


try is dry and it is going to stay dry with 


increasing majorities. The weakest of the 
resent Republican candidates who might 
. named at Kansas City would beat 
Smith. Nor will Smith be nominated at 
Houston except in the event of a gesture 
of fatalism on the part of the Democrats. 
Reed has no chance for the nomination. 
The vitriolic and aggressive man never 
does have a chance at the Presidency. 
Walsh would make the best Democratic 
candidate, but he could not win. Why 
would the weakest of the Republicans de- 
feat any of the three Democrats? Because 
he would have the full force of the Repub- 
lican machine back of him and a great 
portion of the Harding and Coolid 
votes. When it comes to candidates like 
Harding, men are nothing and parties are 
everything. 
Hoover will not be nominated. He is not 
a Republican in the typical sense. Two 
things will defeat Hoover before he is well 
started. One, the politicians have taken 
Hoover in hand and the result will not be 
fortunate for him. Two, the Scripps-How- 
ard papers (independent Democratic) 
have backed him. He is a novice in politics 
who thinks that the Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers would not prefer Al Smith in the Presi- 
dency. And he isa novice in politics, indeed, 
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Anyway, Lowden is a one-term man, 
and Hoover will get his chance in 1932. 
In this hour of crisis, the safest, sanest 
surest man to pilot the Ship of State and 
keep her on an even keel is that statesman 
from Illinois, tried and true, Frank O. 
Lowden. 


who thinks that the Scripps-Howard 
editors have any idea that the Republican 
Convention will do their bidding. Smith 
and Hoover present a peculiar situation. 
Hoover would make an ideal Democratic 
candidate. Al Smith, in his personality 
alone, would make an ideal Republican 
candidate. 

Dawes will not be nominated. The 
Vice-presidency has submerged him re- 
gardless of whether he may think so. 
He has a Vice-presidential and not a Pres- 
idential personality. Harding had the 
Presidential personality in plus terms. 

Coolidge does not want the Presidency 
again for personal and political reasons. 
He would refuse if nominated at Kansas 
City. If he attempts to aid Hoover it will 
be unfortunate for Hoover. Coolidge is no 
political Roosevelt. Coolidge may be wise 
enough to say nothing. 

Lowden in terms of Republicanism, 
affiliations, ability, respectability, and 
present expediency in politics, would 
make a good and a winning candidate and 
he has an even chance for the nomination. 

Hughes is too cold and too inept at 
politics to receive consideration. 

Borah, if the Republicans were smart 
enough to nominate him, would be safely 
elected, even in the face of his apparent 
quixotism about returning the Sinclair 
money to Sinclair. 

The Republicans do not dare repeat the 
error, as it turned out, of nominating an- 
other man like Harding. Their only man 
without a single smudge upon him is 
Borah. And he happens to be the biggest, 
the most acceptable to the rank and file, 
and the most typically American of the 

sibilities. e Republicans have a 
ver Cleveland knocking at their gate, 

















ptoach and of the highest ability. 

* Teapot Dome, though it had no effect 

‘on the Coolidge election, may force the 
hands of the Tpegubilicane this time. It 
‘may in the end, and not beyond the 
bounds of reason, force them to nominate 
Borah. If they do, Borah will be the next 
President. 

Smith would come closest to thrashing 
any man in the field in either party if he 
were not wet and were not a Catholic. He 
could probably overcome the stigma of his 
Tammany alliance, if that were the only 
objection to him. Teapot Dome made 
Tammany look amateurish. 

_ The Republican candidate will be Borah 
and he will be the next President. The 
pendulum will swing from Harding to 
orah, and that is how it should swing. 
‘Harding meant a party. Borah means an 
individual, but an individual Republican. 
The old-line Republican voters will not 
accept Hoover as a Republican by tens of 
thousands of votes. They will accept 
Borah, but they must accept him as an- 
other Cleveland, and they will do it gladly 
after the outcome of 1920. Borah is a Re- 
ublican in the best Democratic sense. 
oover is a Democrat (League of Nations, 
etc.) in the worst Republican sense. 
_ Borah is a statesman who matched his 
statesmanship against Wilson and won. 
Borah is a statesman who more clearly 
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_ if they but knew it — a man above re- 


Sinclair Lewis, in bis latest book, “The Man Who Knew Coolidge,” presents a 
superb piece of irony on the mental processes of bomo sapiens Americanus. Some of 
the papers printed above are dyed the same bue as this Lewis book, in that they 
predict the outcome of this year’s campaign, not so much upon considerations of the 
candidates’ abilities or qualifications, nor even upon political strategy, but upon a 
downright knowledge of bow the average citizen’s mind functions. Such essays are 
typical exbibits in our newly discovered museum of Americana. 





than any other knows the American mind 
and heart, as in its attitude toward the 
League of Nations and in its attitude to- 
ward the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Borah is a statesman who would mold 
events, rather than a creature of politics to 
be crushed by them. 

Borah stands alone, but, standing alone, 
stands for the best in these United States 
in morals, in business, and in things of the 
highest political vision. 

Borah is a Republican. 

Borah is an American. 

Borah is incorruptible. 

Our next President: Borah of Boise! 
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HILL COUNTRY 
Forum Prize Biographical Novel —IV 


Ramsey BENSON 


ny a politician, Pick Overturf was 
dyed in the wool, so to speak. His 
father had been an Abolitionist before 
abolition — when to be known as an 
adherent of that faith brought a man into 
the shadow of the prison, if not of the 
noosed rope. His older brother had ac- 
tually been jailed for attempting to 
smuggle arms to John Brown’s crusaders; 
and when the Civil War broke out Pick, 
though still only a boy, enlisted and saw 
service. By these influences and ex- 

riences he was marked a Republican 
or life, through thick and thin, in good 
and evil report. He voted the straight 
ticket, and the platform of the national 
convention was his political gospel. Of 
course, Pick wasn’t pleased with the 
position the Voice had taken, and he 
didn’t hesitate to haul Sven Opsahl over 
the coals. 

“Where would you and your paper be 
if it wasn’t for what Hill has done to open 
up the country?” he demanded. Sven’s 
usual answer was to ask if Hill hadn’t 
been well paid for his services. Pick 
contended hat such men have a right to 
fix their own pay. You couldn’t hold them 
to any ordinary scale of wages and it 
wasn’t for any ordinary man to say they 
were being overpaid. 


“Tf Hill don’t like the wages we can 
afford to pay, let him quit. There'll be 
somebody else glad to take the job off his 
hands,” Sven countered. 

“After he’s gone and done what no- 
body else had the courage to do — do you 
call it fair, now that he’s got his great 
work well started, to expect him to step 
out and let somebody else reap the re- 
ward?” 

Yes, Sven called it fair—he thought 
the greatest good of the greatest mae 
should govern. That was a form of words 
often in his mouth, and Pick was more 
and more annoyed by it —so annoyed 
at last that he was willing to be very 
rough shod indeed. 

“The trouble with you, Sven,” he 
snorted, “is you’ve got the swelled head!” 
He lost his temper, in other words, and 
Sven as good as pleaded guilty to the 
charge by losing his. 

“Who.” he shot right back, “has got 
the swelled head any worse than you?” 

When, that very day, he found in his 
mail an invitation to a party at the 
Overturf home his first impulse was to 
pay no attention to it. He was too bashful 
to enjoy parties in any way pretentious, 
too conscious of his lack of social graces, 
But when he turned the printed card over 
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and found that Weese had written a few 
words on the back urging him to be sure 
to come, he wondered. Did she know 
about his quarrel with her father earlier 
in the day, and had the quarrel anything 
to do with the invitation? The incident 
had left a bad taste in his mouth, but 
somehow, too, it seemed to have stiffened 
his/backbone. He decided that he would 
go to the party. 


The social graces were Morgan Wycher- 
ly’s in a very high degree. His gift of 
song alone was enough to make him an 
ornament of any affair and he was always 
so ready to oblige — with “Old Madrid” 
or “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” 
or, if the humorous touch was desired, 
“The Little Peach of the Emerald Hue” 
or “Is That Mr. Riley They Speak of 
So Highly?” But his dancing was what 
made the big hit. He taught the young 
folks of Gumbo the Varsouvienne. 

The Varsouvienne was the newest 


departure from the traditional square 
dances. It was very much a round 


ance 
— of the waltz family, but with variations 
that took it a step beyond anything yet. 
In it the partners remained clasped in 
each other’s arms from first to last, and 
the propriety of embraces of that sort 
was still very seriously doubted. By com- 
parison, the guarded clinches of the old 
square dances were tame and almost 
without offense. 

There were girls in the village whose 
mothers wouldn’t let them learn to dance 
the. Varsouvienne, but Weese Overturf 
wasn’t among them. In a very short time 
= was better at it than Morgan Wych- 
erly. 

There were dancing parties at the 
commodious Overturf mansion every now 
and then. In the invitations it: was Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Pickering Overturf who 
desired your presence. Of course Weese got 
up the affairs and her parents were acting 
under her orders — wisely, no doubt, 
since it was certain that if she had been 
forbidden her father’s house she would 
have hired a hall and had her dances 
anyhow. 

mmediately after Easter, invitations 
went out in the usual way; but even so 
early people got the impression that the 
affair was going to be out of the ordinary; 
and, having put two and two together, 
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nobody doubted that Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Pickering Overturf meant to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to announce the 
engagement of Weese and Morgan 
Wycherly. No engagement had been A 
announced in Gumbo hitherto; but that 
was the way they did it in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and who had a better right 
to be in fashion than the Overturfs? 

Nor were people at fault in that first 
impression — the affair was indeed out 
of the ordinary. A band of four pieces 
was brought down from Crookston to 
furnish the music, and that alone was 
enough to give the party distinction. 
The sherbet was the first ever served in 
Gumbo. Smilax adorned the rooms — and 
smilax was something new, too. 

As for Weese, her exploits that night 
cast her previous performances in the 
shade. People didn’t know what possessed 
her to act so. The amount of it being that 
she paid very little attention to Morgan 
Wycherly. She never danced with him 
once; and if she so much as spoke to him 
it had to be when nobody was looking 
and that couldn’t be very often, for a 

d many sharp eyes did nothing else 

ut watch the pair. 

Wycherly showed very plainly that he 
wasn’t pleased. In fact, S didn’t stay 
to the end. It wasn’t ten o’clock when he 
sought out the nominal head of the house 
and said good-night. 

Weese was nowhere in sight. Pick 
went looking for her and found her on 
the shadowy front porch teaching Sven 
Opsahl to dance the Varsouvienne. Or 
rather trying to teach him. The dance 
went to a tune of its own, and inasmuch 
as the band inside was playing something 
else at the moment, Weese had to hum 
or whistle as she dragged the awkward 
Sven through the steps. Pick’s displeasure 
was more than ever in evidence. 

“Did you know Mr. Wycherly had 
gone?” he asked, severely. 

“I saw somebody go just now — was it 
Mr. Wycherly?” Weese rejoined, lightly. 

Guests had been prepared to hear it 
announced that Weese and Wycherly 
were betrothed, but no such announce- 
ment was forthcoming. What they heard, 
not at the party but shortly after, was 
that Weese intended to enter the state 
university in Minneapolis, paying her 
own way. It wasn’t thought, though 
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nobody knew, that Pick had refused to 
finance the enterprise. Much more likely 
the girl had chosen to work and earn the 
needful funds. 


The titanic Hill was first and foremost 
a railroad man, but he had a pronounced 
hobby, if not for farming, at least for 
advising farmers. Every little while you 
read in the public prints that he had been 
expressing some opinion about the oldest 
and most vital of industries; and he 
couldn’t speak too often or too emphati- 
cally in commendation of diversified 
farming. 

“In a business whose prosperity de- 
pends upon so many elements beyond our 
control,” he contended, “we should have 
as many irons in the fire as possible. The 
farmer who depends on a single crop is 
like the man in the fable who put all his 
eggs in one basket and so lost everything 
when the basket was upset. The more 
crops a farmer raises, the more secure he 
is of a living.” 

He didn’t stop with preaching, either. 
There came a day when Pick Overturf, 
acting as a kind of personal agent for 
Jim Hill, had some news for the farmers 
of Gumbo County and he sent word to 
the office of the Voice. Would somebody 
step over to the Bank and get an item? 
Sven Opsahl went in person and at once. 

“Mr. Hill,” Pick made known, blandly, 
his manner in no wise reminiscent of their 
quarrel, “offers to make any farmer a 
present of a thoroughbred bull or boar, 
with no conditions whatsoever except 
that the farmer is to permit his neighbors 
to have the freest use of the stock for 
breeding purposes. Mr. Hill believes we 
are going in too much for wheat and not 
enough for milk and meat, and he makes 
his offer in order to encourage us to take 
up high grade cattle and swine. Will you 
so notify the farmers in your paper?” 

Sven didn’t say whether he would or 
not. Indeed, he was so altogether at a loss 
that he didn’t open his mouth. 

The banker was radiant — evidently 
his bit of news afforded him the utmost 
satisfaction. ‘Mr. Hill doesn’t care,” he 
went on to explain, “whether we breed 
cattle for meat or for milk, and for that 
reason he allows the farmer to choose 
whether he will have a Durham bull or a 
Holstein, a Jersey, or a Polled Angus. 
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Same with hogs, though hogs are néver 
bred for anything but meat — the farmer 
can have a Poland China boar or a Red 
Duroc or a Berkshire or a Chester — ‘just 
as he prefers. I’m asking you to say so 
in the Voice. Tell the farmers if they’re 
interested to come and see me.” 

Sven went away without promising. 
Of course, the information was news of 
the newsiest kind, and it was bound to 
come out whether he printed it or not. 
But, on the other hand, if his classical 
learning didn’t go so far as to make him 
acquainted with the warning against the 
Greeks bearing gifts, he had the sense of 
it by instinct and he was deeply distrustful. 

He consulted with Moberg. “I don’t 
doubt there’s a trap in it,” said Sven, 
“but where?” Moberg, however, was 
assailed by no doubts. He heard about the 
offer and without a moment’s hesitation 
gave it his hearty approval. 

“For my part, I'll risk the trap,” he 
said. “Hill is right about diversified 
farming. If we keep on raising wheat and 
nothing but wheat, some day our soil 
will run out and the country will be a 
desert. If he gets us interested in live 
stock he’ll have less wheat to haul out, 
but the difference will be more than made 
up by the dairy products and fat cattle 
and hogs. Hogs and cattle go together — 
the hogs save what the cattle waste. 
Hill knows that. He’s shrewd. We don’t 
have to think he does it because he loves 
us—he does it for his own good. No 
need to look for the trap — there is' no 


“_. 

e warmed. “The Swedes are a dairy- 
ing people,” he pointed out. “We know 
about cows better than any other branch 
of farming. We kept cows in the old 


country. We know the good Holsteins 
from Holland and Denmark and we 
know the good Jerseys from the little 
island over by the shores of England. My 
choice is the Jerseys — less milk*but the 
best of milk. I am going right now and 
ask Mr. Overturf to have Mr. Hill send 
me a Jersey bull.” 

Sven printed the bare item in the next 
week’s Voice, without comment; and 
nobody responded to Hill’s overtures 
more enthusiastically than the Swedes 
of Gumbo. A crowd gathered at the station 
the day the first consignment of bulls was 
unloaded — Moberg’s Jersey, slender and 
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clean of limb as a wild deer, and two 
Holstein yearlings, beautifully belted, 
for other farmers. The cattle came by 
express, in crates. The crowd pressed 
up to get a good look at them as the boards 
were knocked away, and there was no 
denying that they were in every respect 
splendid specimens — fancy stock in the 
best sense of the term. If Hill had done the 
handsome thing, he was doing it in a 
handsome way and sparing no expense 
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the coldest winter, taken as a whole, 
was in 1886. 

Gumbo came through the ordeal pretty 
well. Perhaps the most trying discomfort 
eople there had to put up with was the 
ear of what might happen if the railroad 
should fail to keep its tracks open. Not 
far away, to the southward, the Hastings 
& Dakota—an east-and-west line, ex- 
posed to the crosswise sweep of the north- 
erly storms and traversing a roughe 


Jim Hill’s locomotives battle through 


to make his gifts worthy. Pick Overturf 
stood up on a box and swung his hat. 

“Three cheers for Jim Hill!” he cried, 
and led off with a rousing whoop. Sven 
_— didn’t join in the acclamations. 
The mainspring of the radical uprising 
which he so ardently desired to prosper 
was agrarian discontent, and he wouldn’t 
have that discontent allayed until it 
should have served to get the farmers’ 
wrongs righted. If these pretty bulls were 
in fact a species of bribe, how should 
they look like munificence to him? 

He kept his thoughts to himself, how- 
ever. Nobody could have understood them 
except Moberg, and he was as tickled with 
his loner calf as a small boy with his 
first new boots. The bull’s registry papers 
came along with him, and in them he 
was designated by a long number and a 
fancy foreign name. Moberg changed the 
name, on the spot, to Jim Hill. 


The coldest day on record in Minnesota 
was Christmas 1879 — thirty-nine degrees 
below zero by the official reading and 
anywhere from forty to sixty degrees 
unofficially. A stinging morning. But 


country where the cuts were deeper — 
had actually to be abandoned to the snow 
and ice, after a fight against them so 
plucky that the whole nation was ab- 
sorbed in watching it; and Gumbo people, 
——— dismally, shivered more at 
the thought that it might be their turn 
next than they shivered with the actual 
cold. Except Pick Overturf. He made light 
of such forebodings. If he wasn’t undis- 
mayed, at any rate he could make a con- 
vincing show of being so. 

“Never fear — Jim Hill will keep his 
tracks open!” he predicted, confidently. 

There were no such appliances for buck- 
ing the drifts in those days as we have 
to-day. A modern rotary, with its whirling 
blades that chew up the toughest crust, 
would have simplified the problem, mak- 
ing it almost no problem at all; but with 
only the crude old plows that went into 
the drifts like a wedge into wood — pack- 
ing the snow in front of them and in- 
creasing the resistance faster than they 
overcame it—the problem was fit to 
appall the stoutest heart. After every 
blizzard people prayed — in their hearts 
if not with their lips—that the plow 
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might not fail to pound its way through; 
oe when, sometimes not until after many 
an anxious hour, its coming was heralded 
by the faint sound of a whistle borne 
from afar on the frosty air, they could 
well-nigh forget the cold, they were so 
lad. 
: By the time the outfit reached Gumbo, 
it was a sight to see. There might be as 
many as half a dozen ponderous engines 
pushing, and so jacketed were they in 
snow and ice that their familiar features 
were just about obliterated. The crews 
were dressed like Arctic adventurers; and 
the snow, cascading back from the plow, 
would have overwhelmed them at their 
posts except for the heavy canvas cur- 
tains hung about the cabs. Always the 
engines replenished their supply of water 
at Gumbo and the crews had to look 
sharp lest the overflow from the tanks, 
splashing down and freezing almost in- 
stantly, should cement the great wheels to 
the track and tie up the expedition until 
they could be chopped loose with axes. 
But Pick Overturf prophesied truly. 
Jim Hill kept his tracks open in spite of 
everything. 


x 


Do you not see how it would serve to have 
such a body and soul that when you 
enter the crowd an atmosphere of desire 
and command enter with you, and every- 
one is impress’d with your Personality? 
After a while the St. Paul Globe, well 

known to be Jim Hill’s property, sent a 

man out to Gumbo County to learn what 

the thoroughbred boars and bulls had 
done and bade fair yet to do for the farm- 
ers of that region. Gumbo was chosen as 

a typical wheat county, its soil neither 

better nor worse than that of the Red 

River Valley generally, its people about 

the usual mixture of foreign and domestic 

stocks. 

The man’s name was Sargeant, and he 
didn’t look as if he knew much about 
farming. He wore a tall silk hat with a 
band that came up within an inch of the 
top — the mark of a sporting character, 
the style having been set, it was said, 
by no less exalted a personage than John 
L. Sullivan. Anyhow, pictures of the 
champion of champions, tolerably familiar 
even in so far a corner of the world, showed 
him in that kind of tall silk hat. 
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But though Sargeant looked like a 
“sport,” the way he went over the ground 
betrayed a pretty thorough understanding 
of what he was about. It showed him to be 
something of an adept, in fact. He wrote 
beautifully, too, as none could deny 
after reading his findings in the Globe. 
They painted a glowing picture of the 
prosperity, a and prospective, of 
the people of Gumbo County. That Hill’s 
gift of blooded live stock had been a 
godsend was not left to inference — it 
was asserted in so many words, more 
learnedly than a hat banded like his 
would have led you to expect. 

Sargeant also quoted several farmers 
in praise of Hill, but there he wasn’t so 
convincing —the language he put in 
their mouths was too flowery to ring true. 
Moberg’s especially. Of course Moberg 
was pleased with his bull and his boar, 
but Sven Opsahl hadn’t read ten words 
before he felt sure that it wasn’t the parson 
talking. Moberg didn’t deny that the 
words quoted were his, though they 
sounded so little like him; but neither 
would he acknowledge that they were 
his, even in substance. 

Sven went back to his office boiling 
over. He, at least, saw through the trick; 
and if others failed to see likewise, he 
was determined that it shouldn’t be his 
fault. In other words, he was going to tell 
the world. 

Through the Gumbo Voice? It seemed 
an inadequate channel. What he made up 
his mind to do at length was to write a 
letter to the St. Paul Globe. 

He apprehended no difficulty. The big 
dailies often printed letters written in 
by various persons about a variety of 
subjects. Sven got the idea that almost 
anybody might write in about almost 
anything. 

Not unmindful of his limitations, he 
took a good deal of pains with his letter. 
He looked up in his big dictionary every 
word concerning which a had the shadow 
of a doubt and he worked his sentences 
over and over till they flowed as he thought 
English ought to flow. When he had fin- 
ished the letter and copied it off in a fair 
hand, Sven was persuaded that it did him 
no discredit. 

He was as well read in English history 
as he could be without access to more 


books. He knew Macaulay and he knew 
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Hallam. The English people’s long struggle 
for liberty sieteanded his best respect. 
He had often drawn inspiration from it 
and from it he drew inspiration now; so 
that his letter contained references to 
the barons at Runnymede, the Long 
Parliament, and the Bill of Rights. It 
was going pretty far to liken Jim Hill to 
King John or Charles I but Sven more 
than hinted at something of the sort. 

Dwelling upon the grievances of the 
farmers of Gumbo County and other 
counties in and out of Minnesota, Sven 
admitted that there were more thorough- 
bred bulls and boars in the land than there 
would be but for Mr. Hill’s generosity; 
but wouldn’t it be better, since Mr. 
Hill was so anxious to benefit the people 
along his railroad, if he were to do some- 
thing about the extortionate freight rates 
he was charging them? Or the system of 
grading wheat which permitted the ele- 
vators to pay for No. 2 and get paid at 
the other end for No. 1? ; 

“There are men,” the letter wound 
up, “who by small favors can be made to 
forget great injuries; but there are like- 
wise men who can’t. Your Mr. Sargeant 
should have talked with both kinds if he 
desired to form a proper estimate of Mr. 
Hill’s services to the farmers up here.” 

Sven sent his letter off by the morning 
mail and he looked for it in the next day’s 
Globe. It wasn’t there. Crowded out, 
perhaps, by a press of advertising. But 
another day’s Globe came to hand, and 
still the letter wasn’t in it, though two 
other letters were printed that filled 
together more than a column of space. 

After three days, Sven’s letter came 
back to him and scrawled across it, in 
blue pencil were these comments: 

“We don’t find Runnymede on the 
map. Haven’t you got it mixed up with 
Kopchiching or Yellow Medicine or some 
other place 

“Do you mean lumber barons or coal 
barons? 

“As for the Bill of Rights we don’t 
remember owing any such bill and any- 
how we never pay till after the first of 
the month. 

“Who is Patrick Henry? Pat Kelly 
hands out the pie in Minnesota since 
March 4, 1885.” 

The Cvobe's nearest rival in the news- 
paper field was the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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Sven fixed up another copy of his letter 
and sent it there; but though he searched 
that paper every day for two weeks he 
found no letter. After two weeks he sent 
a copy to the Minneapolis Tribune. The 
Tribune was likewise a rival of the Globe’s 
and it often printed letters, but it never 
printed Sven’s. 

So it came out in the Voice after all. 
Perhaps it might be reprinted, as others 
of his writings had been reprinted from 
time to time, in papers near and far, the 
Weekly Times of Chicago as an outside 
possibility. Sven was so far from leaving 
any stone unturned that he sent a marked 
copy of the Voice to the Times and a 
hundred other newspapers. None of them 
reprinted the letter, however, or any part 
of it. As for any effect in Gumbo he could 
not detect the faintest ripple. 

Sven was embittered. The experience 
made him feel small, and it made Jim 
Hill look mighty big. Was there no limit 
to the man’s power? Sven was determined 
to find out though the power should crush 
him in the end. If he died, at least he 
would die fighting. 


The ebb and flow of the tide of pros- 
perity couldn’t help affecting the agrarian 
discontent without which the revolution 
wasn’t going to get far. In obedience to a 
law grounded in human nature, the 
Farmers’ Alliance underwent a slump in 


these better days. It might be Jim Hill’s 
bounty in salving the farmers’ sores or 
it might be some influence less obvious, 
but anyway there wasn’t as much in- 
terest as there had been in the farmers’ 
wrongs; and when the call went out for 
a state convention of the Alliance to meet 
and form a platform and lay out a plan 
of campaign, there was very little response 
from that part of the Valley. 

The county was assigned two delegates 
in the convention, but there would have 
been a complete default of any representa- 
tion if Sven Opsahl had not offered to go 


, as a delegate and pay his own expenses. 


He hadn’t chosen to spend his time and 
his money merely in order that the county 
might not fail of representation, however. 
He intended, when the convention should 
have come to the right moment in its 
proceedings, to stand up and make a 
speech about Jim Hill and his designs 
upon the liberties of the people. Sven 
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had never yet spoken or tried to speak in 
public and until very recently he hadn’t 
thought of making his influence felt in 
that way. Only since he failed to get his 
letter printed except in his own little 
paper had he been considering the more 
primitive means of telling the world — 
the word of mouth. 

Though the notion rather frightened 
him at first, so that he put it away as 
an expedient not to be thought of, he 
did think of it notwithstanding and was 
more and more fascinated by it. Beyond 
a doubt there was a very particular glam- 
our to oratory, a dramatic touch and 


an intimacy of contact such as no printed . 


discourse could afford. Might it not be, 
after all, his calling? Almost, at length, 
he could believe that it might, as the 
notion grew on him. He began to see 
visions and dream dreams. He thought 
of Burke and the two Pitts and Gladstone 
— and Bob Ingersoll and Bill Erwin. 

Sven’s command of English caused 
him some misgivings. In his writing he 
made use of a rugged, forceful vocabulary 
that answered very well — there he could 
think first of the Swedish word and then 
of its English equivalent. But oratory 
was a horse of another color. Unless he 
should speak only set speeches and com- 
mit them to memory, how should he 
trust to his vocabulary? 

Moreover, though Sven could make 
shift to pick his words with good effect 
and so overcome the difficulty of his 
vocabulary, there was still his foreign 
accent. He had never been able to shake 
it off wholly —try as he might, he could 
not be sure that it wouldn’t crop out, 
especially in the very earnest moments 
when he least wished it to do so. The 
speech he had now in contemplation 
was to be a denunciation of Jim Hill; 
and the chances were that somewhere in 
the course of it, being never more earnest, 
Sven would say “Yim” Hill. 

In the end he compromised. Though 
no set speech could be a great speech, . 
decided, in view of his accent and his 
command of English, to write out his 
maiden effort in advance and stick closely 
to his text. It would suit him better to 
pee out his message extemporaneously, 

ot from his heart, bet he dared not run 
the risk. 


He composed his speech with the ut- 
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most care; and, that done, he rehearsed 
it in the privacy of his shop at night, 
after his neighbors in the adjoining places 
of business had gone home. Bill twin, 
the criminal lawyer, was by far the most 
effective speaker he had ever heard; and 
like Erwin, or as nearly like him as possi- 
ble, Sven thundered and whispered and 
crouched and sprang and beat the air 
with his arms. 

When he started for the convention he 
had three or four copies of the speech 
stowed away in his grip, ready to hand 
out to the reporters of the big dailies. 
A letter that came to them through the 
mail they might ignore —a speech that 
had been publicly delivered and in its 
delivery had swayed a multitude would 
be another matter. 

The convention was held at Minneap- 
olis, in the chapel of the state university 
—an unusual and inconvenient place 
for an assembly of that character, but 
the chapel there was to be had without 
money and without price, the only con- 
dition being that the convention should 

ive way, every morning at eleven o’clock 
or the brief religious services which the 
students were required to attend. Sven 
Opsahl, mounting the stairs the first day, 
overheard a student proposing to others 
of a group that they go up and watch 
the ee perform. 

The dominating figure of the gathering, 
so distinguished indeed as to seem out of 
in that company, was Ignatius 

onnelly, the Sage of Nininger, re- 
nowned on two continents by reason of 
his brilliant if ineffectual endeavor to 
convince the world that Shakespeare was 
Bacon, But no eminence in letters could 
satisfy the restless ambition of the Sage — 
his fondest wish was to rank among the 

litically great of earth, as if no other 

ind of greatness was so. much worth 

while. He had already held high office, 
but he aspired to higher; and inasmuch 
as the old parties had not extended to 
him the recognition which he deemed 
his right, he was now espousing, with 
characteristic energy, the cause of the 
downtrodden farmers. 

His was not a light destined to be hid. 
If the students had some reason to think 
of the delegates as performing animals, 
Donnelly was the ringmaster. If they did 
not literally jump through hoops when 
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he cracked the whip, at any rate the action 
they took was always and in every respect 
the action he wished taken. 

There was the usual delay at the start, 
and the first day’s business was no more 
than fairly under way when the hour of 
eleven struck and delegates drew back 
into the galleries while the students 
swarmed in and filled the floor. During 
the religious exercises Sven looked out 
over the body of students to see if Weese 
Overturf was there. She was — in a seat 
not far away, with a pencil thrust in her 
hair and a heap of books in her lap. She 
had been in his mind before — as long ago 


as when his thunderbolt was in the forg- 


ing; and the thought that she might be at 
hand when he hurled it had no doubt 
been an inspiration. But just now he 
didn’t know whether he wished her to 
hear him or not. It was certain that if 
the thunderbolt should for any reason 
fail of its effect, she was the last person 
in the world whom he would have a wit- 
ness to his discomfiture. ° 

Apparently she didn’t see him now. 
Perhaps she didn’t wish to see him. She 
drifted out with the others and never 
once glanced in his direction. 

Delegates to the convention found 
accommodations at the various inns and 
clubs where the students lived and Sven, 
seeking cheap entertainment, was directed 
to a resort familiarly known as Bed 
Rock, where the landlady was glad to 
give him bed and board for a dollar a day. 
At Bed Rock Sven fell in with Hodgson. 
He, too, was a figure in the convention, 
where, though neither distinguished nor 
dominating, he played an important part. 
No older than Donnelly, perhaps, the 
years had not been so kind to Hodgson. 
His hair was gray and his face showed the 
traces of hard knocks. But withal there 
was a cheerful serenity about him that 
testified to a strong soul and he made his 
influence felt. If the farmers stood in awe 
of Donnelly, a stranger among them whose 
sincerity was at best open to doubt, they 
swore by Hodgson; for he was their own 
kind and knew their troubles because 
they were his troubles as well. Shrewd, 
clear of vision and level of head, thor- 
oughly in earnest and thoroughly honest, 
he commanded more confidence than any 
man in the convention. 

He was kind, too, though none of the 


gushing sort, and he went out of his way 
to cultivate Sven Opsahl’s acquaintance 
over Bed Rock’s corned beef and cab- 
bage. A Yankee himself, residing in a 
section of the state where foreigners were 
not. so numerous, Hodgson was desirous of 
learning more about the Swedes at first 
hand. He plied Sven with questions, 
always in a sympathetic vein, and he 
seemed more than pleased with the 
answers he got. 

Sven, on his part, was encouraged to 
be confidential and before the end of their 
first dinner together he had told Hodgson 
about the speech he meant to make. 
Hodgson later read the speech through, 
every word. 

“You think — you would advise me 
to speak?” Sven faltered. 

“Why not? We need honest men and 
honest advice. If you are honest you’ve 
no reason to hang your head before 
anybody.” 

Sven couldn’t help being encouraged 
and still he was in something of a diffi- 
culty. 

“T’m afraid I may not get the chance. 
I can’t get up and start talking just any 
time, can I? It seems.to me there ought 
to be something leading up to it.” 

“There'll likely be a good opening when 
the resolutions are reported,” Hodgson 
advised him. “I don’t doubt the resolu- 
tions will be very much in the spirit of 
your speech and when they are reported 
and the chairman asks if there is any 
debate, that will be your chance — stand 
up and let them have it right from the 
shoulder.” 

Sven went back to the chapel after 
dinner, a good deal encouraged. He had 
the impression that Hodgson agreed 
with him in not thinking so very highly 
of Donnelly. 

Indeed, his confidence was so far re- 
vived that he hoped Weese Overturf 
might be present when the resolutions 
were reported. 

Donnelly was chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions and he framed the 
committee’s report — framed it and read 
it to the convention. It was toward the 
end of the day and the westering sun 
slanted its rays through the tall windows 
of the chapel and lit up the scene in a 

articularly impressive way. If Donnelly 
Rad chosen his moment, he chose well — 
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the stage couldn’t have been set to a 
better advantage. 

He was not cast in a heroic mold. 
Short and pudgy, to tell the truth. In 
actual inches he stood below most of the 
men near him that day. Yet he seemed 
to tower over them all. Scarcely had he 
lifted up his voice — and it was not a 
voice in any sense extraordinary — than 
you sensed the magic of the man, the 
might of his mind. You forgot to doubt 
his sincerity. You were under such a spell 
that there was no room left in your mind 
for disparagement. 

The report couldn’t very well be any- 
thing but a recital of the farmer’s wrongs, 
as he saw them, and a denunciation of 
his enemies, as he identified these. To 
that extent there was nothing unusual 
about the resolutions. Nevertheless they 
were in striking contrast with the pro- 
nouncements put forth by most political 
conventions. The turgid bombast, so 
familiar in such documents as to be 
almost an established form, was wholly 
lacking here. The language was sinewy 
and straightforward. Not a word was 
wasted and none failed of its effect. 

When Donnelly had finished the reading 
he laid the sheets of paper down and of- 
fered the motion needful in order to 
bring the resolutions properly before 
the house. There had been no sound not 
of his own making since he began to read, 
and when he fell silent the hush was 
almost painful. It lasted but a moment, 
however. Donnelly waited for no second 
to his motion, though strict parliamentary 
usage required him to do so. Instead, he 
took a step or so forward and launched 
into a speech which many have deemed 
the most extraordinary that ever fell 
from his gifted lips. 

It was invective from. start to finish. 
Not a kind word in it. Bitter, biting, 
pitiless. 

Against Jim Hill. 

Donnelly’s denunciations were gigantic, 
like boulders torn up and hurled by the 
hand of a demigod — gigantic and appall- 
ing, so that his hearers hung upon his 
words with something of a frightened air. 
No doubt he was giving them back their 
own thoughts, but thoughts so trans- 
formed by the tremendous imagery in 
which he clothed them as to be almost 
beyond recognition. Hatred — no other 





word could so well describe the sentiment 
which these farmers of the Alliance held 
toward Hill; but with them it was an 
impersonal hatred, so that Donnelly’s 
ferocity shocked them. Almost they 
recoiled, as if he had led them up to the 
brink of a yawning pit. 

Especially disturbing in that sense was 
the figure by which the Sage likened Hill 
to some huge and hideous monster of the 
deep, reaching out with its slimy arms to 
lay hold of its victims before they were 
aware and draw them to it and envelop 
them in its folds and strangle them and 
devour them. You saw the darkling cav- 
erns where the monster lurked, its ten- 
tacles now groping, now darting swift as 
lightning, now winding about their prey. 
Many tentacles, working out in every 
direction, drawing whatever they touched 
to the monster’s maw — it was a picture 
such as might well cause you to shudder. 
Donnelly could vary his delivery from 
the passionate intensity of some ancient 
bard to the calm of conversational com- 
monplace. 

“When you enter the general offices 
of the Manitoba railroad in St. Paul,” 
he said, quietly, “‘you see in a far corner 
a door painted across with the words, 
‘The President.’ If they permit you to 
pass through into the holy of holies — 
and I will say that many a less important 
personage is more hedged about with 
guards — you discover, sitting at a com- 
mon kind of table and without a touch 
of magnificence anywhere about, a com- 
mon kind of man. In stature he is low and 
though of stocky build his weight is under 
rather than over the average. His face, 
in repose, is dull. Long hair mingling 
with a bushy beard gives him an untidy 
aspect — a mark of singularity rather than 
distinction. Nevertheless, from that un- 
pretentious room, as from some murky 
cavern under the sea, and from that seem- 
ingly undistinguished man, as from the 
monster of the deep, there reach out the 
tentacles — unseen but only the more 
deadly dangerous for that — which fasten 
upon you and me to our undoing. 

“We think we live under a democratic 
government where men are equal before 
the law and no man has more political 
power than another, except as it is dele- 

ated to him by the voice of the people. 

e are mistaken. We think we elect, 
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from time to time, our congressmen, our 
members of the legislature and other pub- 
lic servants. Once more we are mistaken. 
Our government is an autocracy and Jim 
Hill is the autocrat. He it is who chooses 
our public servants. He determines who 
shall sit among the elders of the land and 
make the laws, what laws shall be made — 
everything, in short. He determines 
everything. 

““Wherefore? Why should he care who 
makes the laws or what laws are made? 
I answer in a word — tribute. He wishes 
to take his toll from us and he wishes not 
to be molested in so doing. We pay taxes 
to maintain a form of government which 
only plays at governing, while our real 
master exacts tenfold more in payment for 
what he is pleased to term, with a species 
of ghastly humor, his services. 

“Like the monster under the sea, he 
works in the dark. He is dealing with a 
people who can be robbed only as they 
are deluded. Hence the various adroit 
arts by means of which he seeks to lull 
his victims, as it were, to sleep.” ° 

At the last Donnelly reverted to his 
more vehement manner. “Farmers of 
Minnesota,” he cried out, with a great 
voice, “will you sell your birthright for 
a mess of pottage? Will you be beguiled 
a gift of a few black pigs and hornless 

ulls 


Donnelly was done, and Sven Opsahl 
gasped for breath. He heard somebody 
move an adjournment for the day and 
directly he was in the midst of a crowd 
of delegates jostling out. 

Near the door a hand touched his 
shoulder and he faced about to find Hodg- 
son right behind him. But he was still 
too dazed to think of anything to say. 

Hodgson’s eyes twinkled. “Looks like 
the Sage stole your thunder, eh?” he 
chuckled. 

Sven had nothing to say, and Hodgson 
turned away — he didn’t act a bit sorry 
and Sven thought it an unkind cut. At 
the second landing of the long stairs, 
Weese Overturf was waiting — perhaps 
for him, perhaps for somebody else, She 
held out her hand. “Poor Yim!” she 
sighed. 

Mockery, of course, and it nettled 
him. Whether or not she so meant it, he 
took it as a fling at his accent and he 
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thought it not only unkind but unlady- 
like. He shook hands but without much 
spirit; and he was as dumb with Weese 
as he had been a moment since with 
Hodgson, though he wasn’t so much dazed 
now as he was sore. 

“Donnelly has got Shakespeare pul- 
verized — our Mr. Hill seems to be next 
on his list!”” Weese laughed. 

Sven passed on without a word. He 
had no call to stand up for Donnelly but 
neither did he relish Weese’s disparaging 
banter. The way he left her standing 
there was as good as a snub, but he was 
reckless. With his dreams tumbling about 
him and nobody offering any sympathy, 
why should he care? He caught a parting 
glimpse of Weese out of the corner of his 
eye and it didn’t cheer him any — she 
seemed not so much hurt or offended as 
amused. He didn’t stay through the con- 
vention but took the next train back to 
Gumbo. On the way, he tore up the copies 
of his speech and threw the bits out of 
the window. 


For some weeks the Voice had been 
flying, as a sort of gonfalon, these im- 
mortal words in big black type: 

“You can fool some of the people 
all of the time or all of the le 
some of the time, but you can’t fool 
all of the people all of the time.” 

— Abraham Lincoln 


Sven hadn’t been long back from the 
convention when the mail brought him 
a letter postmarked Minneapolis. In it 
were the gonfalon, cut out and pasted 
on a sheet of paper, and another quota- 
tion, likewise in print: 

“The men who say a thing can’t be 
done are forever being overtaken 
and thrust aside by the men who are 
actually doing it.” 

— James J. Hill 

Underneath the two blocks of print 
somebody had scrawled, “Cheer up!” 

There was no signature but none was 
needed. The scrawl was beyond a doubt 
Weese Overturf’s. 


XI 
Why, who makes much of a miracle? 
As for me, I know of nothing else but 
miracles. 


Sven Opsahl came home disgruntled 
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and out of sorts. The way Donnelly had 
taken the wind out of his sails left him 
with a sense of having been badly used. 

He was in a mood to be particularly 
stung by Weese Overturf’s a for 
he could make nothing else of it. It en- 
raged him, and in his wrath he vowed that 
he was done with her. She had made fun 
of him; and while he could do nothing 
but swallow the affront, he would see that 
she had no opportunity to repeat it. He 
would uilloumeavdi her. If they should 
meet by chance, he wouldn’t speak to 
her or, if he spoke, only very briefly 
and coldly. In short, he would steel his 
heart against her. 

It was a resolution easier taken than 
kept, however. He very soon discovered 
that he wasn’t done with Weese. Even 
though he should shun her and snub her, 
he knew perfectly well that by no such 
device was he going to banish her from 
his life. Though he should run away to 
the ends of the earth and never more lay 
_ on her, she was in his life to stay; and 
that was perhaps the bitterest drop in the 
cup he had to drink in those days. 

Gloomy days, but there came to him a 
ray of comfort in the form of a letter from 
Hodgson. 

“Don’t take Donnelly too seriously,” 
he wrote. “He is a very able man but 
how much he can do for a cause like ours, 
even though his intentions should be of 
the best, is problematical. His heart may 
be in the right place, but his hands are 
not horny enough. In my opinion, his 
espousal of the farmer’s cause is chiefly 
pent as a portent. Donnelly is an 
old hand at the political game and he 


wouldn’t be enlisting under our banner if 
he wasn’t pretty well convinced that we 
are going to win. 

“T have a proposal to make to you — 


why not ask your neighbors in Gumbo 
County to elect you their member of the 
legislature? 

“Tf I am not much mistaken, there will 
be great doings in St. Paul next winter. 
First, if not foremost, there will be the 
business of electing a United States 
Senator and it is no secret that a United 
States Senator is what Donnelly most 
wishes to be. Once upon a time, while yet 
he was rated a Republican, he came within 
one vote of gaining the toga. Of course, 
after the way he has wandered from the 
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faith, he has nothing further to expect 
from the Republicans as a party, but he 
has some reason to count upon the support 
of the Alliance. 

“T am not urging you to go to the legis- 
lature in order to vote for Donnelly, 
yet I am free to confess that you might 
do worse. I am not against him. I can 
think of scarcely another office which is 
of less actual importance to the farmers of 
the Northwest. On the other hand, it 
might be a good stroke of advertising if 
Minnesota, for a change, should send to 
the American House of Lords a man who 
at least knows beans when the bag is open. 
Certainly no man knows better how to stir 
up the animals. I am told that his speech 
excoriating the Washburn family, when 
he and so many of them were members of 
the lower house of Congress, is still 
quoted as a classic. 

“But whoever is elected Senator, there 
will come before the legislature other 
business which I regard as being of the 
utmost consequence, and that is why 
I wish to see good men on guard. Nothing 
is further from my intention than to 
flatter you; but at the same time I do 
not hesitate to say that you have rather 
uncommon elements of strength as a 
political possibility. 

“TI plainly foresee a day when a man 
will have to be either a Swede or a Re- 
a in order to gain high office in 

innesota. For that reason, if no other, 
the political hope of the Alliance is in 
young and able Swedes like yourself. 

e should have a number of them in 
training. 

“You have a level head, as heads go. 
You have made a study of public affairs 
beyond the majority of your countrymen. 
You are honest within the limits of your 

rejudices, and no more than that can 
“ asked of any man. You have a per- 
sonality which does not stand in your way. 
In short you possess, or can develop, the 
qualities of a leader and leaders are what 
we sorely need.” 

The thought of holding public office 
wasn’t new to Sven. He had harbored 
political ambitions, but what did more to 
determine him now was his mood. It was 
such that he needed little urging, and he 
made up his mind almost on the spot. 
Particularly as he had no reason to expect 
that he would be elected without a fight. 
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His mood, at the moment, made the 
prospect of a fight altogether attractive. 

Another thing—only a day or two 
after Hodgson’s letter came to hand, 
Sven heard that Pick Overturf was going 
to be the Republican candidate for Gumbo 
County’s seat in the legislature. To say 
nothing of worthier considerations, the 
memory of Weese Overturf’s flippant 
banter, the taunting look of amusement 
in her face when he turned away from 
her without speaking — these so affected 
him, and the effect so abode with him, 
that he was more than ever glad to get 
into the fight after he learned that Weese’s 
father was to be his adversary. 

Overturf had no rival in his own party. 
He had the whole Republican strength 
behind him. But he had more. He was 
popular in his own right. Whoever dealt 
with him at the bank was pretty apt to 
go away with a liking for him. The Soo 
in the agrarian discontent played into 
Pick’s hand, too. But the darker the 

rospects, the less was Sven discouraged 
y them. When leaders of thé Alliance 
as good as refused to call a convention 
to nominate a candidate, he announced 
that he would run as an independent 
without party affiliation of any sort, 
though espousing Alliance principles. He 
anid do that —a voter might scribble 
his choice on any scrap that came to 
hand and it was a valid ballot so long as 
he made his intentions clear. 

Pick and Sven were the only entries in 
the race, and it wasn’t doubted that Pick 
would win in a walk. 

Indeed the Swede boy, having ventured 
so far, would be lucky to suffer nothing 
more serious than the. defeat of his 
political ambitions. During that cam- 
paign, as a result of his contumacy, 
Gumbo’s second newspaper was launched, 
and by it his very bread and butter was 
threatened. 

The new paper was called the Beacon, 
and while Overturf’s hand didn’t appear 
openly, he was known to be financing the 
venture. The editor was Luth Rand, a 
Swede, and he came to Gumbo uncom- 
monly well recommended. His ancestry, 
if not exactly aristocratic, was such as to 
command the very particular respect 
of a a not yet imbued, except super- 
ficially, with the ideals of democracy. 


He was highly educated moreover. The 
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editor of the Beacon was rather a glit- 
tering personality —so glittering that 
Sven Opsahl was.cast in the shade. 
People were bound to make comparisons 
and he couldn’t help suffering. 

Rand had been: connected with the 
Tribune in Minneapolis and he had caught 
something of the metropolitan fashion 
of doing things. Witness the cartoons his 
paper printed every week. They were 
absurdly crude, for the processes which 
fill the periodical press of to-day with 
good pictures were then in their infancy 
or not invented. A metal plate was 
smeared with a preparation of chalk. 
Into the surface so formed, the artist 
etched his lines with a steel point, and 
that was the matrix from which the cut 
was cast directly. 

The artistry was about as crude as the 
process of reproduction in print, and the 
ideas were often childish in their sim- 
plicity, like pictorial relics of some 
aboriginal race. As effective a cartoon as 
any in the Beacon’s series was the one 
depicting a great, vigorous tree and a man 

rched far out on a limb with a saw in 

is hand, sawing the limb off at a point 
between him and the trunk. The tree was 
labeled General Prosperity, the branch 
was Minnesota, the man was the Alliance. 
The saw bore its label as well — Crank 
Legislation. What gave the cartoon par- 
ticular zest, however, was the discovery, 
or fancied discovery, that the man with 
the saw looked like Sven Opsahl. It was 
certain that nothing of the sort had been 
intended, because the picture was wholly 
a foreign product, but for days afterward 
Sven encountered snickers and. grins 
wherever he went. 

Of course the Beacon was strictly 
Republican in its politics. It never tired 
of extolling the Grand Old Party that 
had freed the slaves and lifted trade and 
industry out of the slough of despond 
by the enactment of a protective tariff. 
The Republican party, you learned from 
its columns, was the party of progress, 
but likewise it was the party of safety and 
sanity. It was the farmer’s party, the 
workingman’s party, the party alike of 
the rich and the poor, of the weak and the 
strong. It was quick to espouse any new 
cause that deserved to be espoused, but 
it never ran after strange s.to the 
bewilderment and confusion of honest men. 
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Equally of course, under the circum- 
stances, the Beacon had no purpose more 
cherished than that of securing the elec- 
tion of Pickering Overturf to the legisla- 
ture. 

Sven, meanwhile, had to toot his own 
horn — if he didn’t toot it himself, it 
would remain untooted. Week after 
week, the Voice was filled with praises of 
himself written — as everybody knew, by 
himself —and with disparagement of 
his adversary. Neither helped his cause 
very much. That Pick was spending a 

ood deal of money anybody could see; 
- when Sven asserted that the money 
was being spent in any degree corruptly, 
few in that community could be made to 
believe him. 

Even less believed was his charge that 
if the banker went to St. Paul he would 
work there with sinister interests bent 
on plunder. There was some merit in 
his plea that unless the fashion of spending 
so much money in elections should be 
emphatically rebuked, the result would be 
that no poor man, however fit, could 
aspire to public office; but if there was 
merit in that plea, Sven spoiled it by his 


savagely spiteful manner of presenting it. 
The demeanor of the Beacon was in 


marked contrast. It mentioned Sven 
often and never otherwise than in a kindly 
way. Further, it was free to aver that it 
had nothing against him as a candidate 
but his youth and inexperience, both 
faults which time was sure to cure. As 
for the charges which he brought against 
Pick Overturf, the Beacon passed them 
by in silence. 

It could have chosen no shrewder course. 
The campaign drew on. The nominations 
were in August; and if in the beginning 
Sven stood some ghost of a show, by 
October that ghost had been pretty 
effectually laid. In another figure his 
goose was cooked. In still another it was 
all over but the shouting. 

The last week in September, Pick 
Overturf got up, at his own cost and in 
compliment to his neighbors, what he 
styled a Harvest Home Festival, and 
there were big doings in Gumbo that day. 
Farmers had the season’s work well in 
hand and they came flocking from every 
direction, it being understood that any- 
body in the county was Pick’s neighbor. 

Oyster stew for everybody and his wife 
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and his babies and as many helpings as 
they cared to come back and get. For 
drink there was lemonade by the tubful, 
free as water. A carnival company, 
especially hired for the occasion, fur- 
nished entertainment with a variety of 
circus acts, likewise free. The band played 
and paraded, their music a joy to the ear 
and their flashing uniforms to the eye. 
A programme of sports, open to any who 
chose to enter, was productive of hilarity 
and yet more hilarity. Farmers wrestled 
and ran races and lifted great weights 
while onlookers laughed their heads off — in 
short, joy reigned everywhere unconfined. 

here wasn’t a hint of politics from 
first to last; and though it was known to 
be Pick’s treat, he kept pretty well in the 
background and took to himself less 
glory than rightly belonged to him. Only 
once, indeed, did he assume to play any- 
thing like a conspicuous part. The great 
doings were in the open street. Sven 
Opsahl, going to and from his office, had 
to make his way through the thickest of 
the throng; and Pick, spying him out, ran 
after him and pounced upon him and 
dragged him, almost by main strength, 
up to the temporary platform where some 
acrobats were performing. The acrobats 
were good, too, and onlookers were gazing 
up at them with open mouths; but they 
ceased to be of interest from the moment 
Pick and Sven showed their faces, side 
by side. 

However, it couldn’t be doubted that 
the cheers were mostly for Pick. He was 
doing the graceful, generous thing and his 
neighbors so esteemed it — the more so 
because Sven, taken altogether off his 
guard and not knowing what to think 
or how to act, made no very brave spec- 
tacle by comparison. He broke away as 
soon as he could and faded out of sight. 

Weese Overturf had been at home 
during part of the summer vacation and 
she stayed over until after the festival. 
Sven caught a glimpse or two of her that 
day, but the glimpses had no such effect 
upon him as to make him wish for a 
nearer contact. She was radiant with a 
radiance that hurt him, much as a studied 
affront might, though he hadn’t the faint- 
est shadow of a right to expect her to 
be otherwise. If she wasn’t enjoying life 
hugely and without a drawback, then 
the signs went for nothing. 
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In the front door of his office he had 

cut a slit wide enough to admit a slip of 
aper. Behind the slit he had nailed up a 

con and there, at his cordial and oft 
repeated invitation, villagers and others 
used to drop their items of news. The 
next morning after the festival there were 
two items of news and another scrap of 
paper. The scrap was written over, in 
coarse, pothook characters, manifestly 
disguised, with these words: 

** Ask him if, as a member of the legisla- 
ture, he will vote to vacate the forfeiture 
of the B. & G. M. land grant.” 

Truly a strange message, but stranger 
even than its contents was the way it 
connected itself in his mind, almost on 
the instant, with Weese Overturf. It 
wasn’t a grateful feeling. If the message 
was Weese’s work, he couldn’t imagine 
what purpose she might have, unless to 
play some trick on him, to lead him off 
on some false scent that would end with 
making a fool of him. 

He speculated about the letters B. & 
G. M. They might be the initials of a 


railroad — indeed the mention, in connec- 


tion with them, of a land grant made it 
seem certain that they were the initials 
of a railroad. Either that or fiction out- 
right. He had a cheap advertising map of 


the state hung up by his desk and he 
went over it minutely, but nowhere could 


he find a B. & G. M. 
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If there was, or had been, a land grant 
of that description, there ought to be a 
record of it somewhere. In the end he 
wrote a letter to the commissioner of 
public lands in St. Paul, asking for infor- 
mation. The commissioner answered 
promptly. 

“You probably refer,” he wrote, “to 
the grant in aid of the Bemidji & Grand 
Marais Railroad.” 

His letter wasn’t long but it contained 
enough to give an entirely new significance 
to the scrap of paper. There had been a 
grant. Moreover it had been forfeited. 
Moreover, the forfeiture might be va- 
cated by an act of the legislature. 

“Inasmuch as it voted the grant in the 
first place,” the commissioner stated, 
“the legislature undoubtedly has the 
power to set aside or vacate the forfeiture. 
Such a vacation would amount to no 
more than a new grant.” 

To Sven’s mind at least these dis- 
closures were proof positive that Weese 
Overturf hadn’t had anything to do with 
the scrap of paper. He was as thoroughly 
convinced as ever that she could have 
no purpose but to make a fool of him; 
and, such being her disposition, there was 
no reason why she should have put him 
in the way of finding out what’ he had 
found out. On the contrary, there was 
every reason why she shouldn’t. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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The editors will be glad to publish brief letters from readers relative to topics 
discussed by contributors, or to any view expressed in these Forum columns 


Rum, Romanism, 


and Rebellion 


4 Democratic Catholic presents pertinent 
views on Al Smith and the South. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


I am asked for an expression of views on 
a question which is of immediate public 
interest — will the Southern states vote 
for a Catholic for President? While this 
inquiry is general in form, everyone knows 
that it has relation only to the candidate 
of the Democratic party, for at this time 
no candidate of the Republican party, 
whatever his religious faith, may hope to 
receive the vote of the Southern states, 
unless as a protest against the selection of 
the Democratic party. 

Since the subject is attracting wide at- 
tention and the question has not only 
been broached but is being debated, it 
can do no harm to indulge in some con- 
siderations that may be of interest to 
those who—like myself — wish to be 
enlightened on the attitude of the South 
toward, let us say, Governor Smith, in the 
event that the Democratic party should 
nominate him for the Presidency. 

It is not unlikely that the candidacy of 
Governor Smith may be the test by which 
the attitude of the South will be ascer- 
tained. We cannot lose sight of the fact 
that there is a vital difference between his 
position now and his position of four years 
ago. Then it might have been debatable 
whether he was — all things considered — 
the outstanding presidential possibility in 
his party. Since November 2, 1926, it has 


been obvious that he must be the candi- 
date unless some positive veto should be 
invoked. [Eprror’s Note. — At the time 
these observations were written the selec- 
tion of delegates to the Democratic Con- 
vention had not begun. Governor Smith’s 
availability was assumed but had not been 
demonstrated as it has been since; and the 
naming of Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 
Montana as a possible Democratic candi- 
date had not yet been seriously discussed 
in political circles.] 

The Democratic party, like any other 
political party, is made up of men and 
women who differ widely in opinion on a 
great variety of subjects, and if the Demo- 
cratic party awaited the production of a 
condition of perfect unanimity on all sub- 
jects as an essential preliminary to under- 
taking the responsibilities of government, 
its availability as a possible source of po- 
litical candidates or governmental policies 
would cease and a more dependable agency 
would be organized to take its place. 

Accepting this obvious truth, we pro- 
ceed to another. Since the Democratic 
party presents the only alternative to the 
party now engaged in the discharge of 
national government, the Democrats will 
take advantage of all circumstances of 
importance tending to realize the purpose 
for which they are organized. Of major 
importance is the choice of a candidate 
who will make a strong appeal to the 
voters. That the opponents of the Demo- 
cratic party — to prevent such a choice — 
should seek to profit by a revival of an- 


cient prejudices is likewise a thing to be 
expected. That Democrats themselves 











should, however, be asked and expected to 
take the lead in an enterprise for the 
weakening, even the destruction, of their 
own organization and for the loss of their 
outstanding opportunity is a. little too 
much for even those to expect who mis- 
doubt their collective capacity for states- 
manship. Yet it is apparent that the 
Democratic party is to be maneuvred 
into this very situation, if the hopes of 
those who are seeking to invoke religious 
disqualification are successful. 

Moreover, it is in its very stronghold 
that the wisdom of the Democratic party 
is challenged. The real question is not 
whether a Catholic candidate for the 
Presidency can be elected, but whether, 
under pressure from interested sources, 
the Democrats of the South will be stam- 

ded by an appeal to religious prejudice 
into rejecting an opportunity which in 
other conditions they would instantly 
seize. For it is sober truth, and not mere 
partisan talk, to say that if the Demo- 
cratic party confers its nomination for the 
highest office upon Governor Smith, every- 
thing in our history justifies the expecta- 
tion that his candidacy will be supported 
at the polls. 

Here, then, is the question reduced to 
its simplest terms: Will the Democratic 
Party reject, deliberately and of purpose, 
the leadership of a man who has all the 
qualifications so eagerly sought and so 
rarely found, but who happens also to be 
a Catholic? Will the South put him aside 
for that reason? Can there be any other 
justification for a belief that the Demo- 
crats of the South will destroy their out- 
standing opportunity, except a pure 
assumption that they will yield to this in- 
terested appeal to prejudice to which, in a 
multitude of ways, they are and will be 
encouraged to yield? 

There is no real evidence that the Demo- 
crats of the South have discarded that 
article of Democratic faith — Jefferson’s 
“Statute of Religious Freedom” — de- 
clared by the Father of the Party in 
whose ranks they serve to be his perma- 
nent and important contribution to the 
Gospel of Democracy. Although for the 
past few years a certain organized anti- 
Catholic effort has made of the chief city 
of Georgia a seat or storm centre of reli- 
gious bigotry, no one can be unmindful 
that this same State of Georgia sent 
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Patrick Walsh — a Catholic, born in Ire- 
land — to the United States Senate. It 
must be assumed that in so doing the peo- 
S of Georgia were influenced and guided 

y considerations which should govern 
every selection for high political office. 
They knew the man, approved of his 
record, and had confidence in his charac- 
ter. There is no reason to believe that they 
ever had occasion to regret their action or 
that his memory as the representative of 
their State in the highest Council of the 
Nation is less cherished than that of any 
other whom they have similarly honored. 

Georgia is certainly a fair sample of that 
Southland which is held up as a place of 
irreconcilable religious antagonism. May 
it not be taken, therefore, as a permissible 
pane that, if the Democrats of the 

uthern states realize that there is in the 
party an outstanding presidential candi- 
date, who commands their confidence, of 
whose public record they can be as proud 
as are their party colleagues in New York, 
whose traits of character they — in com- 
mon with all other Americans — frankly 
admire, they will accept and support him 
as the people of Georgia patos s Patrick 
Walsh? 

There is no doubt, however, that, .de- 
spite the men of Catholic faith whom the 
South has honored — and there are many 
of them — there is a general impression 
that the South is the great reservoir of re- 
ligious prejudice. This belief will be uti- 
lized to the utmost by those, who, in any 
and every part of this country, will seek 
to draw on prejudice as a political weapon, 
attempting to justify their activities in 
opposition to the choice of a Catholic by 
the Democratic party. 

Every duty, every interest, and every 
decent motive would seem to enforce a 
rejection of this suggestion of traditional 
intolerance, which is essentially insulting 
to the South itself. Even if there were 
such a tradition, the time has come to dis- 
card it. The Democrats of the South are 
not living in a world apart. They know the 
political map and their place on it. 

The question proposed by the Editor of 
Tue Forum can only be answered, there- 
fore, by an expression of hope that the 
Democrats of the South— whose ca- 
pacity for rendering a fair and sound 
udgment we of New York would be the 
fast to challenge — will decline to play 
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what is obviously the game of their politi- 
cal opponents. It is not, after all, the rights 
of a Catholic citizen that are in issue; 
those rights have been defined and con- 
firmed beyond dispute, let us hope, for all 
time. It is rather the political sagacity, ca- 
pacity, and availability of one of the great 
political parties that are tested by the 
answer to the question. For want of polit- 
ical wisdom, parties have been rent asun- 
der before now. It has always been much 
easier to render them impotent by dis- 
sension than to restore them to beneficial 
activity once the mischief has been done. 
I am sure that the Democrats of the 
South are sensible of their unique oppor- 
tunity and great responsibility. They, and 
they alone, can lay forever the Banquo’s 
Ghost of American politics. Their party is 
now face to face with the spectre of reli- 
jous prejudice. The issue must be met. 
en the standards are unfurled, the 
Democrats of the South will be found 
serving under the flag of Jefferson, the 
champion of religious liberty. 
Martin Consoy 
(Ex-President, New York Catholic Club) 
New York City 


Static 


The Fundamentalists of every age 
Shut up their reason in a cage. 

In flowing robes of black and white 
Fond worshipers do still delight. 


In their windows — Noah’s ark, 
Suffering Jonah in the shark, 
God engulfing wicked worlds, 
Skeptics into Hades hurled — 
These emblazoned in the glass 
Give the Church distinctive class. 


The Priest stands by the sacred shrine 
Proclaiming words he deems divine; 
While in the pew I sit and sing 
Because I’m such a static .. . 


Retort Courteous 

An open letter to Mr. Mencken’s “I do 
not choose to answer” in the April Forum. 
Dear Mencken: 
' I notice your letter in Tue Forum, say- 
marine you never reply to critics of your- 
self. It is impressive, quite regal, but it 


won’t work in a country like erica, 
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which has so many critics who have to be 
set right. See what an advantage it.gives 
me over you! I have a t critic, and as 
a result I rank as the American Aristotle 
(see the American Mercury for March) 
while you are only a Weasel! 
I think I have the solution of the prob- 
lem. You appoint me your official an- 
swerer, and make formal announcement 
that as the only man in America great 
enough to understand you, Upton Sin- 
clair, the American Aristotle, will here- 
after answer all critics and explain you to 
the world. So, gradually, all those people 
who think you are a cynic will understand 
that you are our leading Socialist Un- 
aware; you really desire that every man 
may have the chance to be a self-develop- 
ing individual, and not herded into 
Boobery by predatory interests which 
thrive upon his ignorance. Also I can: ex- 
plain that you are our leading Prohibi- 
tionist Unaware; since you set forth go 
eloquently (see the American Mercury for 
April) that sickness of soul which comés 
from living in too close proximity to the 
open saloon. I remember you -told mie 
there were two thousand of them in Balti- 
more, and all but one of them were good. 
In his book, John Barleycorn, Jack London 
describes this Saloon Schmerz under ‘the 
name of the White Logic. It is a very dan- 
gerous affliction, and when the public 
understands about it, all your critics will 
be much more gentle with you, and you 
will be able to collect material for 
Trauerlexicon. 


Upron Sinciar - 
Long Beach, Calif. | 


Retort Legal 3 


Mr. Arthur Train replies to Mr. Upton 
Sinclair with whom last month he debated 
the question, ““Can a Rich Man Be Con- 
victed?” In spite of Mr. Sinclair's 
arguments to the contrary, Mr. Train still 
believes he can. 


Editor of Tur Forum: 


Mr. Sinclair seems deliberately to have 
ignored the question he was asked to de- 
bate, in order to indulge in a general 


diatribe against the veniality of big busi- 
ness and politics. The issue is not “Do rich 
men commit crimes of which they are not 
convicted?” any more than it is “Do poor 
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‘men commit crimes of which they are not 
convicted?” 

The question propounded by Tue 
Forum’s Editor was obviously directed to 
the integrity of our criminal procedure, in 
particular the jury system. What he 
wanted to know was whether, when the 
public saw fit to invoke the legal process 
against a rich man, there was less chance 
0 convicting him than if he were poor. 
Mr. Sinclair’s tirade against the sins of 
bankers, bootleggers, railroads, street car 
companies, oil, water, and movie mag- 
nates, while exhilarating, is wholly irrele- 
vant. The number of rich men (or of poor 
men) who escape prosecution by destroy- 
ing the evidence of their crimes or by 
running away, or who, through the negli- 
gence or connivance of the police or the 
indifference of the public, are not even 
arrested, has nothing to do with it. Where 
there is no complaint, no proof of guilt, no 
public demand, and, possibly (owing to 
this absence) no defendant, of course no- 
body can be convicted. The fact that 
thousands of thugs, pickpockets, burglars, 
blackmailers, and murderers escape prose- 
cution does not prove that a poor man 
cannot be convicted. Indeed, it would 
seem that, when Mr. Sinclair says, “The 
reason we can’t send our rich criminals to 
jail is that we don’t want to,” he implies 
that, if we did want to send them to jail, 
we could do so, and thus necessarily con- 
cedes that rich men can be convicted and 
so reads himself out of court. 

Mr. Sinclair and I agree that a lot of 
crime and near-crime goes unpunished. 
He apparently disagrees with me in my 
opinion that, once a rich man is brought 
to the bar of justice, he has little advan- 
tage over a poor man before the jury. On 
this point his impassioned reiteration that 
a great many rich men commit crimes for 
which they are not punished has no bear- 
ing. Of course, everybody knows that they 
do, and the Editor of Tae Forum did not 
ask us to explain any such self-evident 
proposition to his readers. 

But even on the aspect of the discussion 
to which Mr. Sinclair has seen fit to devote 
his attention, I cannot help feeling that 
his constitutional irritation with present 
civilization has led him to jazz his picture 
considerably. There is something about 
his extravagance of statement that is 
curiously unconvincing. How unfortunate 
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that so. many of his authorities are name- 
less and their information to him confi- 
dential! Apparently that two or more are 
vainglorious bribe-givers and jury-fixers 
does not lessen their credibility with Mr. 
Sinclair. Is it possible that he believes 
what he wants to believe? When he says 
that “the corporation heads and great 
bankers who put up the money are crimi- 
nals, but you can’t prove it, and that is 
why rich criminals cannot be sent to jail,” 
does he not perceive that his own assertion 
of their criminality is equally unprovable? 
Does he really believe that rich men are 
not and cannot be convicted if once they 
are brought to trial? Does he really think 
that the judiciary of New York State is 
“owned,” that great reputations in the 
criminal law are made only by fixing 
juries and framing witnesses? And, if he 
does believe it, does he also believe that 
rich men alone profit by it? I am not 
dwelling, as Mr. Sinclair seems to think, 
in a dreamland of twenty years ago. I 
practised law, at both the civil and crimi- 
nal bars, for a quarter of a century and 
gave it up only five years ago. Out of that 
experience, permit me to be so unparlia- 
mentary as to declare these statements of 
his to be sheer nonsense. 

In one instance only does he give the 
name of an informant — when he quotes 
James B. Dill, now dead, as saying to him: 
“There are twenty-two judges of the 
Supreme Court in this (New York) state, 
and nineteen of them are owned.” It is a 
fair inference that Mr. Sinclair believes 
and wishes the reader to believe that the 
New York judiciary is still corrupt and 
that one of these “owned” judges would 
not permit a rich man, who happened to 
be a friend of his “owners,” to be con- 
victed before him. It is not necessary to 
speculate as to the source of Mr. Dill’s 
information — the general and figurative 
nature of his statement, the date when it 
was made, just what he meant by it, or the 
accuracy of Mr. Sinclair’s reporting — to 
know that nothing of the kind is true to- 
day. Even in the era of the Tweed Ring, 
the most corrupt epoch in municipal his- 
tory, no such allegation would have been 
even remotely true — and that was half a 
century ago. Mr. Dill’s alleged remark 
sounds like many of those similar generali- 
ties by which all plumbers are stigmatized 
as crooks and all members of an opposite 
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political party as thieves and liars. I am 
lad to have a concrete illustration of how 
r. Sinclair gets his data and of just how 
his mind works. I admire his sincerity and 
his capacity for indignation, even if it 
savors of anger. The capacity for indigna- 
tion is a much needed quality in America. 
Indignation supported by energy and 
sincerity is a powerful force — too dan- 
gerous to be coupled to a myopic credulity. 


ARTHUR TRAIN 
New York City 


pS 


The Escaped Cock 


This poor bird continues to have his 
wings clipped. 


A magazine’s mere hulk 
Subscribers bulk, 
But one may sulk 

In sheer abhorrence, 
When you descend to bilk 
Your friends in silk 


With garbage, ilk 
O’ D. H. Lawrence. 
Jaca WILson 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Navy Versus Broun 


A leading coach answers the plea for 
professionalism in athletics. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


After reading Mr. Broun’s article to the 
finish, my first thought was “Why bring 
that up?” Up to the first turn of the article 
I was mildly sympathetic toward Mr. 
Broun’s idea. But when he dashed off the 
course about football, I woke up and un- 
derstood, of course, that he was romping 
cynically along letting his shots fall 
where they might. 

First off, football as played in the insti- 
tutions of critical learning to-day is just 
about as clean as it is possible for honest, 
hard-working graduate managers and 
coaches to make it. Of course, there will 
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always be certain managers and coaches 
of the garden variety who will try to beat 
the game, but they will not be found in 
the leading educational institutions. 

How Mr. Broun can imagine “Big 
Bill” Edwards leading a frenzied Prince- 
ton snake dance after Princeton’s hard- 
boiled plug-uglies had wrestled, mauled, 
and stalled a slightly less hard-boiled gang 
from Yale for four periods of very listless 
and uninteresting football, is more than I 
can understand. Professional football has 
a tough job paying the few boys that now 
indulge in it. How will the colleges or 
universities finance its (sic) other athletic 
teams with a team of professionals? 

Where are these professional football 
coe coming from, I should like to 

now? From the sand lots, prep schools, 
or just grow like the immortal Topsy? 
Is the boy of seventeen or eighteen tender 
years going out and take a beating learn- 
ing to play professional football against 
a bunch of grown men who have been at 
the game for years? He is not. He will go 
out and take his beating for the fun of it 
against men who are doing it for the fun, 
but it is too tough a racket to do for the 
money. 

Let us leave college football alone. It 
packs ’em in now and finances all the other 
sports besides. If we mess around with it 
there is no telling what will happen. Pro- 
fessional football will die a natural death 
— amateur members of the pigskin fra- 
ternity coming in huskily at the burial. 
There are not enough “Red” Granges. 

I will admit that something should be 
done toward a universal definition of just 
what constitutes a professional and his 
younger brother, the amateur. It does 
seem funny that Arnold Statz, a profes- 
sional baseball player, is allowed to play 
amateur golf and Mary K. Browne, a 
professional tennis player, is not allowed 
to play amateur golf. Equality for all. 
Why not? But how? That is the big 
question. 

I am afraid that things will just have 
to improve slowly along the way they are 
going. I really think that there is as little 
commercialism in athletics at this time 
as there ever has been. Put it up to the 
managers of the sporting shows to kee 
the game as free from the sordid as possi- 
ble. Believe me, the manager of a set of 
track and field games is not going to hand 
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out any more of his gate receipts than he 
has to. He is tight with the purse strings 
and is a real ally to amateur sports. Ask 
~ amateur athlete. 
retty big job, Heywood; guess we had 
better leave it alone. 
Earu J. THOMSON 
(Coach, Naval Academy) 
Annapolis, Md. 


Forum Airs Ideas 


Broadcasting is no longer a new feature 
for Tue Forum. It has been established in 
the last five months, and through Station 
WABC, New York City, there has been 
presented a kaleidoscopic group — singing, 
playing, talking: Winthrop Parkhurst in a 
piano recital that brought clamorous sug- 

estions for more of the same in Carnegie 

all; Frederick Hoppin, and a most thrill- 
ing prophecy of balloon jumping as a new 
sport; Catherine Bakeless, Alice Lowell, 

itzhugh Green, Donald Rose in a monthly 
forecast — all have been most gracious. 
Features are at seven-fifteen on Fridays — 
but letters from Forum readers are broad- 
cast other nights at nine. 


We Won’t Cry “Quits” 


If all our readers “ get even” with us in the 
same spirit as Mr. Snyder — we hope the 
scores against us are many and long. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


My subscription to Taz Forum was 
secured as a result of a number of letters 
sent out by your Advertising or Promo- 
tion Department. I am now taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to “get 
even.” So much for the prologue. I was 
very much interested in the debate be- 
tween Mr. Bohn and Mr. Hapgood on the 
subject of Government Control of Super- 

wer, reported in your March issue. I 
sem Mr. Hapgood’s presentation the 
more stimulating. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, that he might have greatly aug- 
mented his argument. For instance, he 
quotes as an authority on economics 
and finance, Mr. Untermeyer — and quite 
ignores Mr. W. R. Hearst! True enough, 
Mr. Hearst has found it necessary to 
increase materially the price of his news- 
papers during recent years; but these 
same newspapers contain a wealth of 
|material which Mr. Hapgood might have 
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quoted, showing why the utilities do not 
have to follow Mr. Hearst’s own example. 
Again, I was impressed with the master- 
ful way in which Mr. Hapgood disposes 
of the question of government ownership 
of railroads. He says that Mr. Walter D. 
Hines was full of admiration for what Mr. 
McAdoo accomplished. That is the simp- 
lest and briefest summation that I have 
ever seen. It is fortunate that it did not 
occur to Mr. Hapgood to include the 
publication of magazines in the public 
utility class, though he would no doubt 
rate the — value of such periodicals 
as second to none. The logical develop- 
ment of such a scheme, however, would 
seem to be to place editors upon a civil 
service basis at a yearly salary, let us say, 
of $3,000. It appears unlikely that Mr. 
Hapgood would approve of such a pro- 
gramme. 

I was shocked, however, at the callous- 
ness he exhibited toward Mr. Hired Man 
and his Wife, discharged from the farm 
of B. L. Siple of Ontario. Mr. Hapgood 
does not dispose of these two characters, 
but we must assume that they trudged 
wearily from farm to farm vainly seeking 
an opportunity to earn a livelihood at 
their usual occupations. Eventually their 
strength must have completely ebbed and 
mayhap they laid down at the roadside to 
die. Here their last agonies of death were 
soothed by the hum of electric wires over- 
head — wires which presumably hum 
twice as loud as they do here because 
electricity is only half as expensive in 
Ontario. From the standpoint of econom- 
ics, however, Ontario must be acknowl- 
edged as having, even here, an advantage 
over New York State; for Mr. Hired Man 
and his Wife might well be considered 
as having been electrocuted, but at no 
cost whatever for current. 


H. S. Snyper 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


“Backward, Turn 
Backward...” 


Any reference to the “old days” is apt 
to rouse sentimental longings —if one 
doesn’t have to live them again! 


Editor of Tur Forum: 


Will you kindly allow me to express 
my appreciation for the communication 
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of William B. Fisher in the March num- 
ber of Tue Forum, entitled “‘Good Old 
Days?” I was “fotch up” in the hills 
of East Tennessee where we also had 
good old days. I have “toted” “aigs” to 
the country store and sold them for ten 
cents a dozen and purchased coffee — 
sometimes called in that community 
“scald tongue” — at two pounds for a 
quarter, and, if there were anything left 
from the proceeds of my basket, taken the 
rest in sugar. In winter I have tramped 
through the snow and hunted “cotton 
tailed” rabbits, and carried them to the 
store to sell for five cents apiece, the pro- 
ceeds going for powder and shot to be used 
in killing more rabbits. In the joyous sum- 
mer I have explored the deep hollows of 
the big woods in quest of “‘sang” (ginseng) 
with which to buy fish hooks and sinkers. 
Of course in the spring time the family 
needed tonic, and to supply this need I 
peeled dogwood, yellow poplar, and wild 
cherry bark in ample sufficiency to steep in 
blackberry wine or apple brandy to make 
all the bitters necessary to give us an 
appetite for hog’s jowl and turnip greens. 

he hill folk to a great extent were their 
own doctors. In the autumn they gathered 
the herbs necessary for winter ills. There 
was boneset for colds, pennyroyal to 
produce “‘prespiration,” and every family 
took the precaution to raise at least three 
strings of red pepper. It is written into 
law in Tennessee that the head of each 
family shall be allowed three strings of 
red pepper and a punger gourd, which 
shall be exempt from execution for his 
debts. And be it said to the eternal honor 
of that state that no reformer has dared to 
attempt the repeal of that law. To do so 
would be to commit political suicide. 
The hill folk are jealous of their rights 
as well as their gourds and red pepper. 
Boneset, pennyroyal, bitters, and red 
pepper may afford homely treatment and 
some of the devotees of it have lived for 
a hundred years. Again when I was a boy 
tobacco was also regarded as a medicine, 
and a first-class remedy for dyspepsia. 
Judging from the way it was “chawed,” 
dyspepsia must have been a persistent 
sadeaie among the sturdy yeomanry, for 
most of them carried a twist of “long 
green” for frequent emergencies. 

When I was a small boy in the harvest 
field where the men were “cradle-ing” 
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wheat, I once came in direct contact with 
the business end of an infuriated wasp,’ 
and a friend in need quickly said, “Son, 
let me put a ‘chaw’ of ‘terbacker’ on the 
place where the wasp stung you and you'll 
soon be all right.” ‘Tobacco was good for 
stings, but it took whiskey for “snake 
bites.” When not engaged in work, or on 
“wet days” the men gathered at the 
country store to argue religion, or pitch 
horse shoes — two great pastimes a the 
good old days. Religious arguments raged 
around the question, “‘ Which is the proper 
way to baptize a man: by immersion or 
sprinkling?” 

Those were days when I heard much 
about Philip and the eunuch, and was 
incidentally apprised of the fact that there 
was much water at Enon. Those were 
glorious days, and the arguments always 
continued until the mail carrier arrived 
on a “star route plug horse” to bring a’ 
few letters from John, Pete, and Jake 
who had moved out West, patent medi- 
cine circulars, and garden seed which the 
Congressman bestowed upon his constitu- 
ents. B. Cay Mipp.eton 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


Would Mr. Fisher like to live again 
amid the joys that he describes so vividly 
in his remembrances of the “good old 
days’’? If so, he is cordially invited to this 
Oklahoma farm where he can enjoy to his 
heart’s content — daily baths in wash 
tubs (you pump the water yourself);' 
coal stoves chet have to be refueled every 
ten minutes; he can 


go to bed at 8:30 and 
arise at 4:00 in an icy room. Should he’ 
have company he can entertain them with 
a game of flinch or checkers. If the com- 
pany likes music he: might play a few 
records on a wheezy old phonograph. 
Those seem are “Uncle Josh” and 


“The Altoona Freight Wreck.” Should 
he happen to fall ill while here, he would 
be adequately doctored from the medicine 
chest wherein are kept all the salves and 
patent medicines on the market. A physi- 
cian is never called except in case of small- 
pox or some other atrocious disease. The 
weekly news sheet would give all the local 
happenings and the choice scandals and 
murders of the outside world. It might 
have a book review once a month by 
some prominent member of the Ladies 
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Missionary Society. (It would probably be 
one of the novels by Harold Bell Wright.) 
I can supply more details should Mr. 
Fisher contemplate a visit. 
Faira GarRTRELL 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Against the Skyline 


A discussion of Mr. Kimball's “ Family 
Tree of the Skyscraper” in the March 


tSSUe. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


The article on skyscrapers by Fiske 
Kimball forces the casual reader to ask: 
“Can there be a respectable and distinct 
architecture evol from these struc- 
tures?” So far there has not been. Louis 
Henry Sullivan’s idea of accentuating 
the steel frame must be nothing better 
artistically. than the curley-kew frosting 
on a wedding cake in a baker’s window, 
since the steel is of necessity covered 
with terra cotta, brick, or some other fire 
resistive material. The basic idea of hav- 
ing the structure express the design can, 
it is true, be used effectively and honestly 
in reinforced concrete construction, where 
the structural members stand “naked and 
unashamed,” but the same cannot be said 
for the metallic construction used in very 
tall buildings. 

But, even if our architects can find 
a distinct school of design that conforms 
to the structural requirements of sky- 
scrapers, their efforts will probably be 
wasted. To enjoy a work of art, whether 
it is painting, a violin solo, a sonnet, or a 
building, one must be able to contemplate 
it as a unit without undue strain of the 
faculties. Under modern conditions, this 
is impossible with skyscrapers. One can- 
not get far enough away to take one in 
from top to bottom without straining the 
muscles of his neck. If a skyscraper were 
located by itself in the middle of a square 
mile tract, it might assume some beauty. 
But, when one can get an uninterrupted 
view of its entire height only from the 
sidewalk on the opposite side of the street, 
one cannot contemplate it with any degree 
of physical ease, nor can one acquire any 
sense of its unity. The building becomes 
one of a clump of facades, and loses what- 
ever doubtful beauty it may have by being 
placed in an inappropriate frame. 
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It is true that a few buildings have been 
blessed by advantageous sites which 
enable spectators to see them as a whole 
from a distance. The Tribune Tower, in 
Chicago, enjoys this distinction, and as 
a consequence its Gothic design (hardly 
an architecture born of the structural 
requirements of tall buildings) can be seen 
to advantage. But this is a rare exception. 
In most cases one cannot see the trees 
because of the forest. 


James E. Foster 
Chicago, Ill. « 


When the Editor writes: “You’re a 
sportsman, I know — ” 

Which means he is hedging, to soften the 
blow; 

Or — “I’d grieve to announce it: Your 
place in the sun 

Has been grabbed by the yarns other 
spinners have spun; 

But you'll come again; I haven’t a doubt; 

So, the latch-string, as usual, is turned 
wrong-side out” — 


A sportsman you say — and not lured by 
SF ens 
Yet how zestless the race whose goal is — 
the shelf! 
Shall a Jiggsian appetite be applesauce- 
fed? .. 


Then sportsmanlike — Vl hurl me this 
de — at — your — head! 
Hata Jean HamMonpD 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Historical Heroes 
Humans or legends? 
Editor of Taz Forum: 


I enjoyed and agreed with Mr. ae 
and with all who want to write and teac 
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history in as scientific a way as possible, 
for vital human beings. The truth should 
be recorded. But that all the truth should 
be given to young, immature, and 
unanalytically-minded adolescents is a 
serious question. There are certain facts 
concerning the private acts of some of the 
“Fathers of the Republic” that are not 
to their credit, but would only be, I think, 
a detriment in helping to form an esti- 
mate of the man as one who should be 
judged by his public deeds. The value of 
the man in his time, to the issues of his 
day — not whether he drank or gambled 
too much — but whether he served his 
country up to his capacity, and above 
all whether he was honorable in his deal- 
ings with his fellow citizens, are the im- 

rtant questions. Of course, if his private 
habits entered into his public service to 
the injury of his public trust, then I should 
say that might be given to high school 
children. I feel sure that my idealization 
of Abraham Lincoln when I was an ado- 
lescent was only useful in shaping my sense 
of the obligation of every citizen to con- 
sider citizenship as a public trust. I am 
not so afraid of idealization of the Fathers 
of the Republic as I am of the cynicism 
and too early analysis —or attempt at 
analysis —of the character of public 
men by immature young persons. 

Let us have history written scientifically 
and taught by trained teachers who lead 
children to search for all sides of the 
matter before them. I fancy if this were 
so, we would save young people from the 
evils of prejudice and bias in history writ- 
ing if the teacher who is the interpreter 
felt responsible for the students’ mental 
integrity. The personal equation may, 
after all, upset all the scientific work done 
by the historian. 

I fear I am more troubled over securing 
teachers with the scientific truth-loving 
mind than I am over the historian or the 
legend makers. 

Grant, we know, drank all his life until 
he became President. This I knew from 
my uncle, Major-General Irvin McDowell, 
in command on the Pacific Coast at the 
time Grant returned from his world tour. 
The men were at West Point together 
and my uncle knew Grant well, and he 
told me that a Grant aide said that not a 
drop of alcoholic liquor passed Grant’s lips 
when he visited the courts of Europe. 
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Give the adults the truth in history, 
but do not give children all the truth: 
Of course, what is more dangerous is a 
book like The Poison Loving Cup or any. 
other showing real bias in writing history. 
Mary E. McDowett 
(University of Chicago Settlement) 
Chicago, Til. 


Hardy Criticism 


Or, as Horatio Alger might have said, 
“Turning the Tables.” 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


Criticism is valuable only in so far as it 
is impartial. While your reviewer of 
Thomas Hardy tries to be fair, he makes 
some important mistakes. In a careful 
reading of his article and look at his dia- 
gram, which is interesting, one comes to 
the conclusion that he has little sympathy 
with the view of life found in Hardy’s 
novels. In discussing The Woodlanders he 
remarks that he is grateful to Hardy for 
converting him to the love of trees. This is 
a little window through which we can look 
and see that Mr. Phelps had to learn a love 
of nature and appreciation of the exposi- 
tion of it— which may or may not be 
thoroughgoing. It seems that an inborn 
feeling of oneness with nature is the sine 

ua non for a complete understanding of 
oaks Neither is his dismissal of The 
Well-Beloved acceptable. He says that in 
other hands this novel, or idea, would be a 
farce. Yet the theme of The Well-Beloved 
is one of the most deeply ingrained charac- 
teristics of weak human nature, and as 
such has been cried aloud many times. 
Wasn't it Heine who said something like 
this! 


“Who loves a first time is a God 

Tho’ he should be forsaken. 

Who hapless loves a second time 

Must for a fool be taken. 

And such a fool, who loves without re- 
turn of love am I — 

Sun, moon and stars they laugh at me, 

And I laugh too, and die.” 


The Mayor of Casterbridge is placed be- 
low The Woodlanders. He remarks that the 
bad luck is too well planned — ignoring 
structure, plot, and characters, all supe- 
rior to The Woodlanders people — and 
here we get another peep through the 
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window. In discussing 4 Pair of Blue 
Eyes, he remembers going to bed for a 
week after he read it, but does not even 
get the heroine’s name correctly. This is, 
possibly, a small thing, but is irritating to 
a real Hardie. The crowning blow, how- 
ever, is in the placing of Jude The Obscure 
next to bottom. This is really unbelieva- 
ble. Overlook the truly supreme achieve- 
ment of such a book, valuable for its clear 
presentment of the very question that is 
now, thirty years later, occupying the 
“more thinking among mankind,” be- 
cause it is “propaganda”! The scene of 
poor Jude’s death, in itself, raises this 
work above most of the others. I should 
place it third in rank, if not second. The 
reviewer is quite right in calling The Re- 
turn of the Native Hardy’s best novel. How- 
ever, he will find just as much bad luck, or 
more, in this book as in any of the others. 

I wish some mention had been made of 
the short stories of Thomas Hardy, for 
surely they deserve notice in as important 
a review as this. It seems that a reviewer 
should approach this subject with his shoes 
wholly off, so to speak — not shuffling 
along in a half-hearted manner. 

Anna W. ScuLey 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


The Borden Case 


Lizzie’s parents must have been devotees of 
that fascinating game “‘ Axe Me Another.” 


Editor of Tue Forum: 
Your correspondent in the May Ros- 


trum objects to the work of the anony- 
mous jingle-maker of 1892 who wrote: 


“Lizzie Borden took an ax 

And gave her Mother forty whacks; 
When she saw what she had done — 
She gave her Father forty-one!” 


Your correspondent is evidently a de- 
votee of mathematical accuracy and of 
vers libre. Very well, let him have it so. 
Here is the poem as he would prefer it, 
amended in accordance with the report of 
the autopsies: 


“Lizzie Borden took an ax 
And gave her Stepmother one wound 
in the back, just below the neck, 
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and eighteen incised and crushing 
wounds on the head; 

When she saw what she had done, or 
at least, an hour and a half to two 
hours afterward, 

She gave her Father ten incised wounds 
on the head and face.” 


EpmunpD PEARSON 
New York City, N. Y. 


Propaganda and Big Bill 


A poet discusses the “annexation” of 
the United States by Great Britain. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


The Mayor of Chicago has so bungled 
his resistance to British propaganda 
that it is hard for a sober person, even 
partially, to take his side. It does, how- 
ever, seem to me that no American can 
remember the elaborate, insidious, and 
subversive campaign conducted by Great 
Britain to involve us in the late War with- 
out suspecting that the Bulldog may again, 
and with equal mischief, assume sheep’s 
clothing. It is not at all to our credit that 
we could have been so completely hood- 
winked; and perhaps when the British 
have once proved themselves much clev- 
erer than we are, it behooves us at all 
times to be on guard. Any world traveler 
is well aware of Great Britain’s extraor- 
dinarily successful policy of using other 
peoples to fight her battles, of setting 
other peoples against one another for her 
own advantage. Her tricky and successful 
continuance, moreover, of a selfish im- 
perialistic policy throughout the world 
cannot help influencing our own State 
Department and people. Without Brit- 
ain’s suave hypocricies as an example, I 
doubt if Americans would be tolerating 
this government’s policies among South 
American republics. 

No one more than I desires peace in the 
world, or realizes the importance toward 
that end of friendship between the two 
greatest powers. It is sad, though, to 
see those two powers encouraging one 
another in policies which make for any- 
thing but peace. 

Writer Bynner 

Santa Fz, N. M. 








Can a Rich Man be Convicted P 


“YES,” asserted Mr. Arthur Train in the a debate. “NO,” vehemently de- 
e 


clared Mr. Upton Sinclair. The following 
hundreds who expressed themselves believe. 


YES 


It must be remembered that rich people have 
far fewer temptations to crime than those whose 
conditions in life are desolate or desperate. Hence, 
the percentage of convictions seems to be adverse 
to the and favorable to the rich. What is to 
be avoided in the discussion of a question and a 
problem such as this, is the easy expedient of 


surface judgment. 
Row .anp B. Manany 


(Attorney) 
Washington, D.C. 


Rich criminals can and will be convicted if the 
politicians and the people themselves let the prose- 
cuting officers alone; for I am taking the view that, 
by and large, prosecutions are conducted honestly. 

Au. F. Witiiams 
(United States Attorney, District of Kansas) 
Topeka, Kans. 


You-ask me whether the rich man can be con- 
victed of crime. Of course, he can. I don’t mean 
by that that it is a simple matter to convict him — 
but it can be done and frequently is done. Ob- 
servation has convinced me that it is almost as 
hard to convict a poor man of crime, provided he 
has violated some unpopular law. In fact, it is no 
easy matter to convict anybody in these days of 
ours, be he rich or poor. It takes a lot of time, a 
lot of the state’s money, and a Freat deal of pa- 
tience on the part of the law to 7 
to-day, no matter how improverished he may be. 
Still, I’d sooner be a rich criminal than a poor one. 

Gerorce Barr McCutcueon 

Pinehurst, N.C. 


Given the same crime and the same evidence 
to prove the crime, I believe that there is generally 
throughout the coun P vege | a greater prob- 

ri 


ability of conviction man than of the 
poor man. 
Louts H. Pp mere 
ttorney 
New York City 


There is no question in my mind but that rich 
men, when they are guilty, can and will be con- 
victed by the courts — state and federal — the 
same as poor men. Notwithstanding the clamors 
of the socialists, the records show that the courts 
of our country are still functioning and dispensing 
justice without fear or favor. 

. Epwarp J. Wuire 
(Vice-President, Missouri Pacific Railroad) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The suggestion that the rich are immune from 
conviction of crime is as pertinent as would be a 
suggestion that the rich are immune from death. 

R. L. Rurrer 
(President, Spokane (9 Eastern Trust Co.) 
Spokane, Wash. 


tters show what some of the 


NO 


Back of the primitive acts of some criminals is, 
believe, a conviction that a r man must 
administer justice himself as he conceives it 
ause he believes that the courts and their 
technicalities are not for such as he. Of course 
rich men have been convicted of crime, but i 
believe it is no exaggeration to say that it is the 
a opinion of poor people that the crime must 
flagrant to bring about a conviction. 
Lituan D. Wap 
(Henry Street Settlement) 
New York City 


In my opinion the rich can be convicted of 
crime, but not often. Firstly, the rich are not so 
likely to commit serious crimes; and if they do 
commit them and are caught, it is quite likel 
that in many cases — through the power of weal 
—they can delay or avoid conviction. The ex- 

nditure of large amounts of money acts as a 
avorable factor to the defendant in many cases. 
There are, however, cases where the judge and 
jury may be prejudiced against the wealthy and 
may convict a rich person where they would 
perhaps let a poorer person go free. 

Apvo.px Lewisonn 

New York City 


Rich men can be convicted of crimes — but far 
too often they escape, owing to the technicalities 
and delays characteristic of American courts, 
which work to the advantage of men able to em- 

loy able counsel. Fundamentally, American 
justice is sound and the American people believe 
profoundly that the law should be enforced equally 
upon rich and poor. However, the unwarranted 
technicalities and delays are a disgrace to our 
country. They are making our courts a farce in 
the eyes of countries such as Canada and England, 
where justice is more a and more sure. 

HARLEs H. Witi1aMs 
Columbia, Mo. 


I am firmly convinced that the rich cannot be 
convicted. As a matter of fact, there seems to be 
a certain “honor” connected with the mis- 
demeanors of the wealthy. The greatest argument 
and the one having the greatest weight in the 
practical world is “money.” If you have a suffi- 
cient amount of that kind of “argument” you 
can do anything — particularly in this country. 

Arno B. Lucxnarpt 


(De of Physiology, University of Chicago) 
hii ag ystology ity 


The rich can be convicted of crime, but they 
aren’t. Why oF are not, is not so much because 
of the power of their money, but because there 
are a that money can buy that money cannot 
pay for. 


James P. Wuyte 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 





Ay TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, painted by HARVEY DUNN wa 


Poignant, beautiful, and passionate, 
the music of “Tristan and Isolde’’ has 
unexampled power to stir the heart. For 
in this, perhaps the greatest of his 
operas, Wagner poured out the hunger, 
the hopeless and ardent longing of his 
unhappy love. Both from the stand - 
point of technique and emotional inten- 


sity it is an epi work. 


WHEN the fingers of Richard 
Wagner first touched the keys of a 
Steinway in 1879, its reputation as the 
world’s foremost piano was already def- 
nitely established. That reputation has 
grown and expanded with the years. 
Today the Steinway is the universally 
accepted instrument, not only upon the 
concert stage, but in thousands of cul- 


tivated homes. 


There are still Steinways in active 
service which sounded to the touch of 
childish fingers, rang beneath the im- 
pact of maturer hands, and continued 
to make their rich and sure return even 
to the second and third generation. 
. . . Such an instrument is more than 
an exquisite mechanism. It enters upon 
a personal, intimate relationship. It 
becomes a companion, a mentor, and 


a friend. 


Viewed in the light of its amazing 
durability, the Steinway is actually 
among the least expensive of pianos. 
For 30, 40, and even g§0 years of 
more it will serve you well, helping to 
shape the musical traditions of your 
family, yielding that joy of ownership 


arising from the best. And no matter 


which of the many styles and sizes you 
select, each will give the same lifelong 
satisfaction. . . . For the Steinway is 
a permanent musical investment. You 


need never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your 
community, or near you, through whom 
you may purchase a new Steinway piano 
with a small cash deposit, and the bal- 
ance will be extended over a period of 

Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 


Prices: $8 7 5 and up 


Plus transportation 


two years. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


IKE Dickens in saying of Revolutionary France that it was at once the 
F best and worst of times, THE Forum may introduce its Education Series 
with the paradox that in this age of universal education there is universal 
discontent with education. In no phase of American life are the opportunities 
of democracy more patent than in those economic conditions which place sons 
of bankers and plumbers on terms of equality in college; and nowhere are the 
failings of democracy so certain as in those educational conditions which tend 
to limit these mixed student groups to a common level of intellectual medi- 
ocrity. Though the panacea of universal education has made us almost a 
literate nation, it has also tended to deprive us of men of exceptional wisdom, 
culture, and character, upon whom a democracy must depend for leadership. 
This dearth of trained ability so threatens democratic government — which 
in Europe is now tottering between Bolshevism and Fascism — that we cannot 
but be genuinely concerned. President Butler of Columbia University voiced 
this concern when he said in a recent speech that there is not a single leader of 
the first rank in the country to-day. 


S INCE the War the general apathy toward public affairs has induced in 
leading educators and in many other thinking Americans a spirit of 
self-criticism. Among certain intelligentsia this critical spirit, so admirable 
when balanced by sound judgment, has run to the extremes of complete 
disillusionment, cynicism, and despair; and the facile penmen of the American 
Mercury have won passing notoriety through the guffaws and acid bombs 
they have flung at every established and time-honored American institution. 
Their attitude is at once a gesture of contempt for democracy and a futile 
admission that nothing can be done about it, since all Americans but them- 
selves are “boobs” and morons. But fortunately there is another school of 
critics in America whose skepticism resembles that of Montaigne, in that they 
doubt out of a greater faith. Most of these critics are either directly or in- 
directly connected with the universities and actively engaged in education. 
Not only do they show in their critical writings that they have not lost faith 
in democracy, but in the experiments and i innovations they have launched in 
their universities, they prove that much is already being done to raise the 
standards of culture and leadership. 


T HIS issue of Tue Forum carries the introductory article of a series on 
education which will run throughout the year. Succeeding articles by 
some of the greatest educators will explain to Forum readers both what ought 
to be done and what is already attempted, though little known, to improve 
the cultural product of American colleges. Simultaneously appears the first of 
several critical papers on American thought as it is reflected in current litera- 
ture. The latter articles, especially those of Paul Elmer More (January) and 
Professor Irving Babbitt (February), will serve as the best possible back- 
ground for discussing the ihe ms of education. 
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How the Great Became Great! | 


EMIL LUDWIG 


Author of “Napoleon,” ete. 


RILLIANT biographies of some of 

the world’s most interesting men: 

Frederick the Great, Bismarck, Wil- 

son, Lenin, Da Vinci, Voltaire, Shake- 

speare, Rembrandt, Byron, Goethe, 
” Balzac and eight others. 


“He produces a number of pictures 
which cannot be forgotten.”” — N. Y. 
Times. 
“Bound to be one of the most discussed 
books of the season.” — Chicago Tribune. 
“Like Piutarch’s Lives, a challenging 
and absorbing book!’ — The Forum. 


“A stimulating and interesting book.” 
— JOSEPH COLLINS, N. Y. Evening Post. 


Illustrated, $3.50 
Translated by KENNETH BURKE 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. —Keats 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS 

WILLIAM LYON PHELPS I. 


E. E. FREE 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Prophet Lippmann 


that strangely remote period just 
before the War, when Mr. Walter 
Lippmann was a very young man fresh 
from college, he wrote a book called 4 
Preface to Politics. The clarity and in- 
cisive vigor of its style and the keenness of 
its perceptions proclaimed a new writer 
on public men and matters who was 
decidedly to be reckoned with, — even 
at the age of twenty-four. Since that time 
Mr. Lippmann has published several 
books and has written countless columns 
for the pages first of The New Republic 
and then of the New York World. Not 
all of this writing has fulfilled the promise 
of A Preface to Politics, but it is a pleasant 
duty to report that in Men or Destiny 
(Macmillan, $2.50) Mr. Lippmann has 
again proved himself entitled to a place 
in the front rank of American publicists. 
Men of Destiny is a collection of papers, 
most of which, in slightly different form, 
had their first publication in various 
magazines. They have unity in that they 
all deal with some manifestation of Ameri- 
can life in this second decade of the 
twentieth century, whether as expressed 
in the personalities of our politicians (read 
statesmen if you prefer), or in the progress 
of our fortunes as a democracy, or in the 
writers who interpret us to ourselves. 
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VIOLA PARADISE 


BOARD 


BERNARD FAY 
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IRITA VAN DOREN 
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With that ability to steer a straight 
course over a sea of conflicting cross 
currents which distinguishes Mr. Lipp- 
mann at his best, he cuts through the 
confusing welter of such movements as 
fundamentalism, the Klan, prohibition, 
the breaking down of the old party align- 
ments, and brings us up sharply against 
the actual, innermost issue out of which 
these phenomena arise and which gives 
them their true significance. They are the 
by-products, says Mr. Lippmann, of what 
is rapidly becoming the major conflict in 
American life —the opposing forces of 
our urban and our small town civiliza- 
tions. 

That battle front marks the _ real 
political alignment, not the platforms of 
the Democratic and Republican parties. 
They are rapidly disintegrating, for each 
is divided against itself on the paramount 
issue, which is whether the cities or the 
villages are to prevail. There is no doubt 
in Mr. Lippmann’s mind as to the ulti- 
mate victor; the cities must win, and when 
they do, the old party lines will be com- 
pletely swept away. 

The paper devoted to Al Smith dis- 
cusses him as the representative of the 
urban forces. The secret of his tremendous 
hold on the people of the cities is to be 
found, Mr. Lippmann thinks, in their 
feeling that he “has become the incarna- 


















“Every author in town is going to read this 
book within a fortnight.’ — Harry HANsEN 


The Author of OIL! ana 


CARL SANDBURG 
Now Turns His et genase 
Searchlight ee 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
of Exposure 
on. the 


CARL VAN VECHTEN 
Literary World—~ 


W. E. WOODWARD 
i sec 
MONEY WRITES! 
by UPTON SINCLAIR 


JACK. LONDON 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 
etc., etc. 
What a glittering array of talent and independence! No one would suggest that 
they had been bought. Sinclair does not, and yet he sets out to prove that through them 
Wall Street writes. With a mass of knowledge of literary markets, of details of trans- 
actions between authors and editors and publishers gained in twenty years of prominence 
as an author, and as friend of nearly all the important authors of his time, he does not 
hesitate to use his information to prove his contention. $2.50 
















THE BRIDGE of SAN LUIS REY 


by THORNTON WILDER 


IsaneL Paterson —in the N. Y. Herald Tribune says: 
‘This little masterpiece fully confirms the promise im- 
plicit inWilder’s first novel, The Cabala, of the addition 
of a distinguished artist to ranks of American writers!”” 





ILustrated, $2.50 
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tion of their own hope and pride; he is 
the man who has gone, as they would 
like but do not quite dare to go, out into 
the great world to lift from them the 
secret sense of inferiority.” Smith is “the 
first man of the new immigration who by 
every professed standard of American 
politics is completely available as a can- 
didate for President.” And the opposition 
to Al Smith comes not, in Mr. Lippmann’s 
opinion, from a fear of what might happen 
if a Catholic should occupy the White 
House, but from that affection which still 
exists in America for the life of the village. 
Smith has no connection with it; his 
roots are in something altogether different 
and alien in spirit. For it is not to be 
forgotten that “‘the farmhouse at Ply- 
mouth with old Colonel Coolidge doing 
the chores is an inestimable part of 
President Coolidge’s strength.” 

Mr. Coolidge, in the paper devoted to 
him, is also placed in relation to the city- 
country cleavage. His inactivity, asserts 
Mr. Lippmann, designed for positive dis- 
couragement of popular interest in po- 
litical questions, proceeds directly from 
the realization by our political leaders 
that the party system is in a bad way, 
and that the more issues are obscured, 
the better for them, confronted by a 
situation for which they were not ready. 

It has been possible to sound only the 
major chord in Mr. Lippmann’s very 
stimulating volume; not all his papers 
turn upon the question of city and country 
conflict. They include inquiries into the 
supposed sanctity of majority rule, the 
censorship situation, the relations between 
Wilson and House, the prevention of war, 
and the rise of American imperialism. 
And there are extremely discerning esti- 
mates of Sinclair Lewis, H. L. Mencken, 
Senator Borah, and Secretary Mellon. 

J. Doxatp Apams 


Jalna 


Ay HE judges who awarded the Atlantic 
Monthly prize of $10,000 to Miss 
Mazo de la Roche for her novel, JALNA 
(Little, Brown, $2.00) were doubtless im- 
pressed by the first chapter, which is the 
best in the book. It opens with a boy 
running, and introduces us immediately 
to an interesting “kid brother,” about 
whom the author will probably write 


(Udstrated 
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more. His development deserves the 
attention of a specialist in human nature, 
which all novelists should be, and which 
Miss de la Roche certainly is. Although 
only a child, Wakefield Whiteoak has a 
terrific case of the artistic temperament, 
which enables him to dramatize himself, 
to call up the tears of self-pity, to swindle, 
lie, cajole, and steal. The novelist and 
the reader are the only persons who see 
through him. 

But this novel, though the opening 
chapter is devoted to young Wakefield, 
concerns itself mainly with the other 
members of the family, ranging from the 
grandmother, who celebrates her hun- 
dredth birthday in the last chapter, down 
through her septuagenarian sons to those 
of middle and adolescent ages. The entire 
family are introduced to us at dinner, in 
the second chapter — a really remarkable 
piece of descriptive writing, for the family 
group are seen in their resemblances and 
yet are distinctly individualized. 

I wish that more prizes could be offered 
like this one, without any restfictions. 
The Atlantic Monthly award is “for the 
most interesting novel of any kind, sort, 
or description” submitted by any writer. 
Thus the judges do not have to decide 
whether the book upholds ideals, but 
merely whether it is a work of art. Out of 
eleven hundred manuscripts, /alna was 
selected, and while I have not seen any 
of the others, this looks like a wise 
choice. 

It is a Canadian story, by blue On- 
tario’s shore, in which province the book 
was written. The author was born in 
Toronto, and like so many creative 
writers, began by studying art. 

It is impossible to read Jalna without 
thinking of The Constant Nymph. Not for 
a moment do I mean to suggest that this 
is imitative or even derivative. Yet the 
general likeness is clear. In The Constant 
Nymph we had that half savage family, 
Sanger’s Circus, into which was intro- 
duced from London a finished product of 
artificial society. Here we have also a 
family of imperfectly tamed human be- 
ings, into which is introduced a hitherto 
sheltered, cultivated, literary young wo- 
man from New York. Although entering 
as the bride of the poet of the family, she 
speedily falls in love with the head of the 
house, a primitive horse-cattle-dog man, 





Seribner Books for January Reading — 


THE NEW REFORMATION: 


From Physical to Spiritual Realities 


by Michael Pupin 


“Here is a book which shines forth like a planet.... Pro- 
fessor Pupin speaks with the authority of character, experi- 
ence, and learning, and his book should be as the opening of a 
new world to countless readers, now in a state of doubt con- 
cerning the inter-relations of things temporal and things 


spiritual.” —Hartford Courant. 


MICHAEL PUPIN 


WASHINGTON SPEAKS 
FOR HIMSELF 
by Lucretia Perry Osborn 


A complete life story of George Washington told by him- 
self, through an arrangement of actual letters and docu- 
ments. The real Washington, his hopes, aspirations, and 
perplexities, as expressed in his own words. $3.50 


HEREDITY 
AND HUMAN 
AFFAIRS 


by Edward M. East 


The facts on heredity, full of 
surprises and information, pre- 
sented with authority an 

an absorbing style by the au- 
thor of “Mankind at the 
Crossroads.” $3.50 


THE 
REMBRANDT 
DRAWINGS AND 
ETCHINGS 


by John C. Van Dyke 


A searching examination and 
reassignment Rembrandt's 
drawings and etchings. “Of 
the greatest possible interest 
to any reader... with a gen- 
nine feeling for art.” —Hartford 
Courant. Limited edition, 
profusely illustrated. $12.00 


Times. 
The fascinatin 


day. 


CHOSEN POEMS _ by Henry van Dyke 


“Contains the music, the color, the sweet and sane phi- 
losophy of forty years . . . a marveilous collection.” —Bos- 
ton Globe. With four illustrations in color. 

Cloth, 32.50; leather, $3.00 


TWO FORSYTE INTERLUDES 


“A glorious riot of facts, 
cences, recollections.” 
SEN in the New York World. 


America Finding 
Herself ord 
by 


MARK SULLIVAN 


The story of OUR TIMES in the years 
immediately following ‘The 
Turn of the Century” 


“What material it is! The epochs of 
discovery and migration had nothing 
more brilliantly picturesque. . . . 
Here are the annals of lost decades.” — 
Rosert L. Durrvs in the New York 


text is further enliv- 
ened by 204 illustrations from photo- 
graphs, sketches, and cartoons of the 


$2.50 


DEMOCRATIC DISTINCTION 
IN AMERICA 
by W. C. Brownell 


In this volume of political, social, and esthetic criticism 
Mr. Brownell affirms the compatibility of democracy and 
distinction, particularly the American variety of each. $2.50 


MEN WITHOUT 
WOMEN 


by Ernest Hemingway 


Fourteen stories by the au- 
thor of “The Sun Also 
Rises.” “Flashes of reality, 
miraculously translated into 
s.’"—Ben Ray Repman 


82.00 


reminis- 
Harry Han- 


in The Spur. 


COW COUNTRY 
by Will James 


“Everything worth while 
about the cow country or 
ranch life . . . illustrated with 
realistic draw ngs.’’—Boston 
Transeript. Ulustrated by the 
author. 3.50 


JINGLEBOB by 
Philip Ashton Rollins 


5.00 A Western story for boys and 


With jacket and end 
$2.50 


oa ip by Sir Edmund 
LEAVES AND FRUIT ° "mun 


A new volume of critical essays from a writer who has been 
called “The best literary critic of the twentieth century.” 
Thirty-seven absorbing essays, ranging from Epictetus to 
Walt Whitman and from the verses of Hannah More to the 
poetry of Miss Edith Sitwell. $2.75 


by John Galsworthy 


men. : 
papers by Will James. 


Stories of the Forsytes in America, of interest to every reader as beautifully fashioned bits of prose, 
and of especial charm to the thousands who have followed the fortunes of the various members of 
the Forsyte clan through “‘The Forsyte Saga” and its successors. To be published early in January. 


50 cents 
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one hundred per cent masculine, but on 
the whole the most admirable member 
of the group. 

There is no story here worth mention- 
ing, no plot, no fable; the interest is in 
the delineation of character; and the skill 
in diagnosis is of so high an order, that 
the reader’s interest never flags. There 
are no dull pages, because the dramatis 
persone are so sharply differentiated. 

The old woman with her crazy parrot, 
with her indomitable will, her insatiable 
appetite for food and for caresses, is 
unusual, in the sense that it is unusual 
to meet any one ninety-nine years old. 
But she is so real that we can hear her 
voice. 

Her hold on her juniors comes partly 
from her age and energy, and partly 
from her money, for she has been clever 
enough to announce that she will leave 
all her money to one individual in the 
family without giving any intimation 
which one it is to be. 

The two young wives who are brought 
into the group early in the book, are well 
contrasted: Pheasant, the illegitimate 
daughter of a neighbor, herself a child of 
nature, a “vessel of action,” and Alayne, 
daughter of a college professor, brought 
up in cotton wool. Something happens to 
give Alayne an understanding of the heart 
of Pheasant which is withheld from the 
other members of the family. 

The author has spent much time and 
care in the portrayal of Finch, the 
adolescent — perhaps too much — for 
from the artistic point of view he is the 
least successful of her family portraits. 
He has everything except naturalness. 
But Renny, the head of the house, is every 
inch a man, so far as vigor, passion, 
courage, and common sense are concerned. 
He has no subtlety, no complexities, no 
nerves, no moral consciousness, no re- 
morse or regrets; but there is something 
heroic about him, something that rings 
true. 

One is not surprised that as soon as 
Alayne begins to compare in her mind the 
polished veneer of her husband, Eden, 
with the genuine metal of his brother, 
Renny, her heart transfers its allegiance. 

This is a fine novel and deserves its 
distinction. I shall remember this family 
and the individual members in it. 

WivuiaM Lyon PuHEps 
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Japanese Art 
. HE Western student of Japanese art 


necessarily works under a certain 
handicap, due to the fact that nearly all 
the greater works of art are in Japan, 
and in this country only examples of the 
minor arts are available in any quantity. 
As a natural result, he is apt to over- 
estimate the importance of that particular 
form of art with which he is most familiar. 
The Westerner who is not a student is 
only too prone to consider Japanese art 
entirely incomprehensible. To both classes, 
Tue Art or Japan by Louis V. Ledoux 
can be most heartily commended (Japan 
Society, $3.00). 

This book is a clear and simple descrip- 
tion of the various phases of Japanese 
art, showing their relation to each other 
and to the life of the people by whom 
they were produced. It is intended to be 
an introduction and an outline rather 
than a textbook, and is confined, there- 
fore, to fundamentals. After a_ brief 
general survey the author discusses all 
the major and many of the minor forms 
of art, tracing the main lines of their 
development and paying particular atten- 
tion to the way in which national char- 
acteristics modified those arts which 
were originally derived from China or 
Korea. 

Full weight is given to the immense 
debt that Japan owes to China. The per- 
sistent falsehood that the art of Japan is 
“merely derivative” is refuted, however, 
by showing that in their non-religious 
phases most of the derived arts finally 
became completely Japanese. The treat- 
ment of the purely indigenous arts is 
brief but very illuminating, the chapters 
on the literature and the theatre being 
particularly noteworthy. Details, such as 
catalogues of names and dates, have been 
almost entirely omitted; but for those 
who wish to take up the study of indi- 
vidual arts, there has been added a care- 
fully chosen bibliography. 

It is not too much to say that The Art 
of Japan is an important addition to the 
literature of the subject. Short as it is, 
comprising only eighty pages, it answers 
a definite need and does so with authority. 
It should also be mentioned that it pos- 
sesses a peculiar charm. Some of this 
is due to the sympathy and humor with 






























































Do the High Spots in Our History 
Mark the Gaps in Your Knowledge? 


DO YOU KNOW: (1) Why the Declaration of Independence was delayed a full 
year after the colonists had taken up arms against Great Britain? (2) Why Napoleon 
Bonaparte sold us Louisiana? (3) What services Theodore Roosevelt's uncle ren- 


dered the Confederacy? (4) How the United States Steel Corporation was organized? 


(5) How ‘Yankee Imperialism’’ has developed in the Caribbean region in the 


zoth century? 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA 


is an adventure. It is not a succession of 
battles, declarations. It is romantic, 
brave and breathless; it is the develop- 
ment of a personality among nations, 
growing, fighting for life and ideals. 
The story of the whole includes stories 
of the many — little mysteries, great 
movements, strange personalities; 
forces pushing and pulling — all toward 
one inevitable end — growth. Do you 
know more than the high-spots in your 
country’s history? 


Try This Test 


Are these years blank to you — 
@ From the landing of the Pilgrims to 
the Battle of Lexington (156 years)? 
@ From the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the attack on Fort Sumpter, 84 
years, when the United States was 
pushing its Western Boundary from the 
Ohio River to the Pacific Ocean? 
@ From the shot that killed Lincoln to 
the sinking of the Maine? 
@ From the election of Roosevelt to 
August 4, 1914? 
@ What do you know? How much do 
you remember of the vital events that 
transpired, that make our country 
what it is today? 


The American Adventure 


by Davin Savitte Muzzey, Professor of History, Columbia University 


FASCINATING 
In language that interests, 
and with an understanding 
that illuminates, the author 
of the American Adventure 
has reconstructed a story 
which is inevitably fasci- 
nating to the whole world 
and to Americans in par- 
ticular. 


ACCURATE 

The obscure corners of his- 
tory are freshly explored; 
unfounded traditions are 
scrapped and from the au- 
thor’s questioning research 
has emerged the much more 
fascinating truth. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


MODERN 
Mr. Muzzey belongs to that 
new group of historians who 
make history honest and 
human and above all inter- 
esting. A thoroughly modern 
book is the American Ad- 
venture, invaluable for its 
clarity and penetration. 


COMPLETE 
The American Adventure 
presents in revised and ex- 
tended form Muzzey's well- 
known history, ‘“The United 
States of America,’’ making 
his historical classic avail- 
able for the general reader. 
2 Vols. Illus. $10.00 
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which the Japanese character has been 
analyzed; more to the clear thinking and 
artistic insight used in describing Japan’s 
distinctive gifts of beauty. The rest can 
only be attributed to the fact that Mr. 
Ledoux is a poet as well as a scholar and 
connoisseur. 

H. G. HENDERSON 


A Dead Poetess 


gi HE third posthumous volume of 
Amy Lowell’s poetry, BALLADS FoR 
SALE, will probably be the last (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.25). To judge from the bulk of 
it, it contains everything that has not 
hitherto found its way into one or another 
of her books. 

A most diverse and bizarre collection, 
indeed, of portraits, moods, thoughts, 
places, and pieces of wisdom, all stem- 
ming from a common mind—a mind 
admittedly rich in contacts, in world- 
awareness, in intimations, and in con- 
clusions, and unquestionably competent 
to turn reactions into expressions — yet 
for all that, a mind not quite able to make 
the final grade. These Ballads for Sale, 
reveal Amy Lowell better than any of her 
previous work as essentially a master of 
pageantries rather than a poet. Not that 
she can not sing. She can, and admirably 
too! But her parades are decidedly more 
convincing than her songs. And some- 
times, indeed, by a coup de thédtre she 
will hurry you into believing otherwise. 
In the end, however, when you stand off 
a little from the reverberation of her 
words, you return to your original 
persuasion. 

Eleven books of verse! Prolific, yes; 
but only, I fear, because she is not very 
selective. Anything serves her to pin a 
lyric on: a clock, a June bug, a cat, a 
cardinal, a clear sky, a cloudy sky. This 
presupposes, one would imagine, an all- 
inclusive and lively sensitiveness (since 
a true poet should be jealous of every 
excitation), but it really means with Amy 
Lowell an indiscriminate and hastily ap- 
propriated use of material. To be sure, 
subjects like “Epithalamium in the 
Modern Manner,” “Tanka,” “After an 
Illness,” “To a Gentleman Who Wanted 
To See,” are proper enough material for 
poetry. Anything is proper enough if it 
can be sublimated to a fine frenzy. But 
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in these ballads Amy Lowell rarely sub- 
limates. She is not patient enough to 
wait for that precious interval between 
the thing experienced and the thing 
expressed, when the soul has its inning and 
the immortal vision is born. 

Sometimes we do hear her heart beat- 
ing, and then we must stop and listen. 
In her earlier volumes one caught the 
pulse of it in many poems; but here, 
alas, it sounds only occasionally — and 
frozenly. For the most part, you go from 
one deliberate composition to another, 
admiring her feats of rhyme, her mental 
range and alertness, her colorful imagery 
— but emotionally uninspired. You are 
never “carried away,” for there is little 
here that is inevitable, either in choice of 
subject or in attack. And without com- 
municative warmth, can there be great 
poetry? 

Gustav Davipson 


The Smith Everybody Knows 


AM not aware that Atrrep E. 
Smiru—A _ Criticat Strupy by 
Henry F. Pringle was conceived as a 
campaign biography (Macy-Masius, 
$3.00). If it was, then Smith’s advisers 
have shown a strategical sagacity far 
above that of most political aides, who 
allow their subjects to be embalmed in 
barren documents of fulsome praise and 
elliptical mendaciousness. Marvelously, 
it does not transpire under Mr. Pringle’s 
revelations that Governor Smith is in 
the direct succession of Washington and 
Lincoln. There is not even a suggestion 
that he is a fervent disciple of Thomas 
Jefferson. The figure that emerges from 
these pages is the pleasant, breezy young 
man from the East Side who carried his 
brown derby and his Tammany allegiance 
to Albany in 1903 and has outworn them 
both in a career of brilliant achievement. 
There is something distinctly fortunate 
in the circumstance that this first full- 
length portrait of New York’s governor 
was undertaken by a journalist with a 
true journalist’s nose for a good story. 
For Al Smith is excellent copy, and Mr. 
Pringle has not lost sight of his oppor- 
tunities. He performs a workmanlike 
task in assembling the accomplishments 
of Smith’s legislative years in Albany and 
of his four unprecedented terms as the 
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IRON AND SMOKE 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


A novel by this versatile woman is always anevent. This is an intensely vivid story picturing 
on a brilliant canvas the cycle of England's economic life. The struggle between the country 
squire who tills his farm and the miner who delves into the bowels of the earth. There is also 
a gripping story of the love of two women for the same man. $2.50 


EDEN 


By Murray Sheehan 


“The woman tempted me and I ate thereof.” 


Always fascinat- 
ing, this age-long story of original sin. 


Mr. Sheehan has not only 


drawn a graphic picture of newly created life, but in this clever 
satire has portrayed the primeval conflict that has sprung “eternal 


in the human breast” since the beginning of time. 


He makes his 


characters throbbing, living characters and quite out-Erskines 


Erskine. 


$2.00 


JULIE DE LESPINASSE 


By Marquis de Segur 


ee of French women who had salons in the eighteenth century are always fascinating 
l 


and full of lure. 


Fiction 


THE VERDICT OF THE SEA 
By Alan Sullivan 


The test of a man’s character. In spite of 
many trials and tribulations he rises tri- 
umphant. $2.00 


THE VOICE OF THE SEVEN 
SPARROWS By Harry S. Keeler 


A baffling detective story in which a news- 
paper man and Chinatown become en- 
tangled. $2.00 


CALL IT A DAY 
By Diana Patrick 


The most important issue in 
life. A career or love? Which 
to choose? $2.00 


MR. FORTUNE, 
PLEASE 
By H. C. Bailey 


Short detective stories, all of 
which are marked by original- 
ity and incongruity. $2.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Julie de Lespinasse had much charm and a tantalizing attraction for men. 


$5.00 


General Books 


CLOWNING THROUGH LIFE 
By Eddie Foy 

It is an amusing, enlightening story of stage 
life as it was then and as it is now. $5.00 


MAN AND THE SUPER- 


NATURAL A Study in Theism 
By Evelyn Underhill 

A new world of pure and delightful thought 
is opened up — not of the supernatural, but 
rather of supernature. $2.50 


THE INITIATE IN THE NEW 

WORLD A sequel to “The Initiate” 

By His Pupil 

This unusual story of spiritual- 

ism and mysticism can be 

classed as Theosophical fiction. 
$2.50 


MANNERS 

By Helen Durham 

What's wrong with this pic- 
ture? ‘“Saroir-faire”  grace- 
fully put. %3.00 


New York 
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state’s chief executive. But constantly he 
yields to temptation and slips out from 
the stuffiness of legislative sessions to 
recite some entertaining anecdote of the 
governor’s private life. Probably he 
realizes that his audience will acknowl- 
edge impatiently the governor’s public 
achievement. But what about this man 
Smith anyway? Should he go to the 
White House? 

Al Smith’s apparent disqualifications 
for the Presidency turn on rather broader 
matters than executive capability, be- 
lieves Mr. Pringle, and it is hardly with 
an air of discovery that he points to the 
governor’s wetness, his religion, and finally 
the accusation that he is “a town-lot 
Sir Galahad” incapable of casting his 
thought in the national mold. For the 
first two of these, his biographer makes 
out a convincing case. With the third, 
the way is somewhat darker. Smith’s 
utterances upon national topics have 
been few, but one gathers from Mr. 
Pringle that his thoughts have been more 
daring. When the time comes, he feels 
that Al Smith will talk of national matters 
with an ease which will stretch his town 
lot to a continent. 

Mr. Pringle has been anxious to draw a 
scrupulously fair and impartial picture. 
That he regards his subject with a dis- 
tinctly favorable eye in no way detracts 
from his success in the end. His is the 
portrait of a frank, vital personality, 
intensely objective, something of a genius 
in getting things done despite the un- 
wieldly legislative machinery which so 
often clogs the wheels of action; a kind, 
sympathetic, human figure, lacking the 
conventional polish of the drawing-room 
perhaps, but none the less perfectly at 
home there; a trifle rough, but with an 
honest sort of roughness dear to the heart 
of Americans. 

One cannot escape the impression that 
here, as nearly as it can be compressed 
between the covers of a book, is the 
essence of Al Smith. 

Stewart BEeacu 


A Cup of Hemlock 


Te the chain gang of novels manacled 
together in the publishers’ lists, it is 


hard to discover what C. E. Montague 
stands for, whether an error of judgment 
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or a break for liberty; for to pick out un- 
knowingly a work of his is to get the 
tingling shock that comes from falling 
unexpectedly into icy water. A Montague 
book, instead of being merely another 
new novel, is a gem of literature, a re- 
minder of what the human brain can 
achieve through the every-day medium 
of words. Disenchantment was another 
Sermon on the Mount, Rough Justice a 
passion play. The present volume, Ricut 
orF THE Map (Doubleday, Page, $2.50) 
is a cup of hemlock. 

In point of style Montague is as far 
above any other writer in English to-day 
as Shakespeare was in his time. Did 
space allow, one might quote outstanding 
passages from almost any page — pas- 
sages as diverse as a trayful of all the 


. precious stones. For Montague is none of 


your writers who transcends in one 
branch alone. He runs the gamut. He has 
beauty and satire, poetry and drama, 
action and reflection, pity and ruthless- 
ness. In a word he is a great artist. 

The story of Right Of The Map is of 
the making and fighting of a war between 
two fictitious countries inhabited for the 
most part and wholly controlled by British 
people. 

The cause of the war is devastat- 
ingly simple — a large area of virgin gold 
land, half in one country and half in the 
other, coveted by a syndicate of financiers. 
The intelligentsia of both countries are 
fully aware of the fact that the syndicate 
wants war in order to get the gold, al- 
though of course the issue is slightly cam- 
ouflaged by talk of unjust border lines. 
The crowd, as usual, reads its daily paper 
and knows nothing, and, when the time 
comes, eagerly offers itself as gunfodder. 
Step by step Montague traces the via 
dolorosa along which the intelligentsia 
make their way to self-blindness, self- 
justification, and complete conviction in 
the righteousness, the holiness even, of 
their war. 

The whole pathetic paradox of the 
human animal is here; and while it is 
doubtful if many of us who made and 
fought the Great War will fit the cap, 
there will yet be some who will hold this 
book a seemly and intended wreath to 
lay at the various tombs of the Unknown 
Soldier, who died in vain. 

A. Hamitton GrBss 














“7 FEAR I am dying as I lived, 
beyond my means,” said 
Oscar Wilde, before he passed 
away. It was his last bon mot, so 
many of which have become 
famous and it was characteristic 
of his irrepressible good humor. 
He died with his name under a 
cloud, but not before he had writ- 
ten “De Profundis”, ‘‘a work that 
has no counterpart in English 
literature’; not before he had 
written ‘‘The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol’, which critics acclaim as 
the greatest ballad in the English 
language; not before he produced 
what dramatists themselves assert 
is the wittiest of all English 
comedies; not before he had writ- 
ten his haunting “Picture of 
Dorian Gray"’, afterwards trans- 
lated into seventeen languages; not 
before he had spun, for adults as 
well as children, some of the 
tenderest fairy tales written in 
all the ages. 




















Genius Unsurpassed 


Never was there such a variegated 
genius as Oscar Wilde, and certainly 
never in the history of literature a 
more sensational career. 


Wilde’s case is parallel with that of 
Poe, De Maupassant, Rousseau, 
Coleridge, DeQuincey, and many 
other great masters who lived within 





the shadows, but whose work is 
immortal. Since his death, there 
has been an unceasing and ever-in- 
creasing demand for his complete 
works. 


In order adequately to meet this 
demand for Wilde’s Books among 
intelligent people, a new edition has 
been prepared that possesses two 
very unusual features. One is the dis- 
tinguished company of famous men 
who have contributed introductions 
and fascinating reminiscences of 
Wilde. To list their names is enough. 
They are: Richard Le Gallienne, Pad- 
raic Colum, John Drinkwater, Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Richard 
Butler Glaenzer, Coulson Kernahan, 
Michael Monahan, W. F. Morse, 
Walter Pater, John Cowper Powys, 
Edgar Saltus, Clifford Smyth, Ar- 
thur Symons, A. B. Walkley, and 
William Butler Yeats. 


A Connoisseurs’ Edition 


The other outstanding feature is 
that it is to be a Connoisseurs’ Edi- 
tion —a genuine de luxe inscribed 
edition. (If you become a patron, in 
other words, your name will be in- 
scribed on the title page of the first 
volume of the set you own, in the 
usual manner of Inscription Edi- 
tions.) But instead of limiting the 
purchasers to a few hundred people 
of wealth, the edition is to be a 
larger one, and the price will be no 
greater than that of any standard 
set. Never before has it been possible 
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“I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 
That prisoners call the sky.” 

Ballad of Reading Gaol, 


FREE-—“The Story of Oscar Wilde” 


This fascinating brochure gives some idea of Wilde’s sensational career; it contains 
“the most pathetic confession in all literature.’’ You assume no obligation in 
sending for it. Read below why, for a short period, it is being distributed free. 


to offer a real de luxe edition — at a 
priee easily within the means of any 
book-lover, no matter how small 
his income. 


Will you allow us to send this 
interesting book ‘“‘The Story of 
Oscar Wilde”? It not only gives an 
insight to Wilde’s astonishing career, 
which one writer has suggested was 
a case in real life of Jekyll and Hyde; 
it explains also in detail the nature 
of this beautiful Connoisseurs Edi- 
tion. To send for this free book will 
involve you in positively no obliga- 
tion; no salesman will call on you; 
it will be left to your own inclination 
whether or not you wish to be asso- 
ciated in this unusual enterprise — 
a truly democrat Connoisseurs 
Edition. Simply mail the coupon 
and the book will be sent immedi- 
ately. 


WM. H. WISE & CO. 
Dept. 121, 50 West 47th Street 
New York City 


WM. H. WISE & COMPANY 
Dene. 121, 50 West 47th St., New York, 


Please send, free and postpaid, the little 
brochure “The Story of Oscar Wilde,” 
the terms of your new Connoisseurs Edition. 
It is understood that this request places me 
under no obligation whatsoever. 
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What is Character P 
De A. A. ROBACK has devoted 


years to assembling the doctrines 
concerning character held through the 
ages from Aristotle to Freud and beyond; 
and in his Psycho.toGcy or CHARACTER 
(Harcourt, Brace, $5.50) he has “followed 
religiously the project conceived.” It is a 
notable achievement, though many will 
appraise it by their historical interest or 
lack of such interest. Here is once and for 
all the story of what essayists, practition- 
ers, moralists, and latterly, psychologists, 
have held in regard to the human make- 
up that we call character. 

Granted the historical interest, the 
work commands admiration for its fidelity 
and critical acumen. The material is as 
abundant as diverse, and it requires 
scholarship to put it in order and trim it 
to proper proportion for modern use. But 
the modern mind, perhaps a bit impa- 
tiently, wants to know what it all comes 
to, and can hardly be enlightened in a 
column. 

The oldest and the quickest approach 
is to take character at the full, to de- 
lineate its types and vagaries; the model 
for that was set by Theophrastus, who, 
with his followers, has portrayed a 
gallery of human foibles, fops, and fools, 
the vain and the miserly, the too ambi- 
tious and the too timid. It makes engaging 
literature, but touches science remotely. 

Equally ancient is the doctrine of 
“humors” which were thought to de- 
termine the temperaments which cir- 
cumstance shapes into character. It sets 
the stage for the contest of heredity 
versus environment — born so or made so. 
Likewise conspicuous are the philosophers 
and moralists, discoursing and admonish- 
ing alike wisely and well, yet ever reflect- 
ing the trend of their times and its 
limitations. The body-and-mind problem 
has a similar orbit: how far is what we do 
mentally or spiritually conditioned by 
what we are physically? Without a 
knowledge of the psychological “ missing 
link’”» —the nervous system — much of 
this speculation was blind if ingenious, 
a groping and guessing with fitful insight. 

Now that the secretions have come into 
their own so that we speak confidently 
of the energetic as the “adrenals,” the 
nervously excitable as the “hyper- 
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thyroids,” and the lazy as the “hypo- 
thyroids,” we wonder whether the ancient 
“humors” were wild but lucky guesses or 
a stroke of insight. Though not wholly 
accidental in their common factor, the 
two orders of interpretation are thought- 
miles apart; and this is precisely what 
estranges the modern student, whether 
in psychological or practical mood, from 
becoming deeply absorbed in the currents 
of opinion through the ages. 

John Stuart Mill, though modern and 
progressive, was ready to launch a science 
of character which he called “ Ethology,” 
a term still current in an obscure journal 
devoted to that cult. And to-day we-are 
flooded with a merry competition of 
“systems” for reading and improving 
character, luring the unwary and imposing 
upon the credulous with money to spend. 

Has modern psychology rationalized 
and illumined the stuff that character is 
made of? It believes that it knows where 
it is going and is on the way. The be- 
haviorists and the organicists exploring 
the condition of conduct in terms of 
glands and nervous organization, the 
analysts setting forth its vicissitudes and 
vagaries, the psychiatrists with the illu- 
mination of the abnormal, the sociologists 
tracing these issues in the personalities 
that education and the forces of social 
control aim to bring to a profitable ma- 
turity — all these contribute to the knowl- 
edge of human make-up, much of it 
reduced to laboratory terms. 

Dr. Roback surveys it all, yet not with 
that convincing touch that one would 
expect from his mastery of the field of 
opinion and investigation. The lay reader 
will find it rather academic. But the 
applicationist, who will set forth the 
essentials of character for those whose 
business it is to help build it, will profit 
by his painstaking guidance. It is a 
guidebook for the serious explorer rather 
than for the casual traveler. 

Joseru JAsTRow 


Chesterton and Other Evils 
ghee years after “the war with 


Prussia” Mr. Chesterton was 
grieved. Nine years earlier he had decided 
to show up the horrid designs of the 
eugenists and had begun on a series of 
papers. The War intervened, and after 
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in the most beautiful form ever devised 


RILLIANT sword play—gallant deeds 

— Dumas is ready to take you adven- 
turing in the days of restless swords. The 
“Three Musketeers” is only one of the 
165 volumes of the Nelson New Century 
Library. The others are the best of the 
world’s novels, essays, poetry, drama and 
travel—books of pure enjoyment, full 


of pleasant entertaining hours of happy 
reading. 

Each volume is a gem of bookmaking— 
printed from clear type on India paper, 
so compact that an 800-page book will fit 
easily into your pocket—and bound in 
full genuine leather, beautifully decorated 
in gold. 


For pure enjoyment and for gifts to cherished friends 
you will never get more for your money than in 


NELSON NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


INDIA PAPER— 
CLEAR TYPE— 
LIMP LEATHER. 


The book fits 
the pocket—the 
price the pocket- 
book —165 vol- 
umes $2.50 each. 





cAt your booksellers 


A valuable guide to your reading will be sent you 
free if you mail this coupon. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS NEW YORK 

Who Began Publishing in 1708 





Please send me the valuable booklet, “The Reading Year” 
(printed on the famous Nelson India paper) which will: 
help me plan my year’s reading, and a complete list of 
the Nelson New Century Library. ; 
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se 


it was over eugenics (the “stinks” from 
that “low laboratory” Prussia), far from 
being hated in England, was being studied 
with vigor. So Mr. Chesterton was grieved 
because, as he thought, his papers were 
not irrelevant; and he decided to collect 
and publish them. Here they are, then, 
some years! later in America under the 
title Eucenics anp Orner Evits (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.50). 

Most reputable eugenists are cautious 
in their statements and still more cau- 
tious in their recommendations. They 
realize that the advance of eugenics calls 
for experiment, and that trial on a large 
scale is necessary. They are sometimes 
hampered by antiquated laws, and on 
occasion they take action to obtain 
relief. They even introduce legislation to 
enable them to apply the principles in 
which they believe. In their procedure 
they parallel the physician who prefers 
to prevent disease if he can. Possibly the 
first diagnosis may be wrong in a puzzling 
case, and few will blame him if his treat- 
ment turns out to be erroneous. 

But eugenics touches on the political 
field as well as the medical. Therefore 
Plato’s words that “in the political art 
error is not called disease, but error, or 
disgrace or injustice” might have been 
written for Mr. Chesterton. Running true 
to form, he calls the eugenists -far. worse 
names, yet paradoxically holds’ that 
“Plato was only a Bernard: Shaw who 
unfortunately made his jokes in Greek.” 

That valuable development of this 
century, preventive medicine, .is dis- 
missed in a few fatuous words. “ Preven- 
tion is not better than cure. Cutting off 
a man’s head is not better than curing his 
headache; it is not even better than failing 
to cure it. . . . Prevention is not only 
not better than cure; prevention is even 
worse than disease. Prevention means 
being an invalid for life, with the added 
exasperation of being quite well.” 

Mental tests as a basis for judging 
normalcy receive the following bouquet: 
“Some people established an apparatus 
of tests and trick questions, which might 
make an amusing game of riddles for the 
family fireside, but seems an insufficient 
reason for mutilating and dismembering 
the family.” 

It is unfortunately not possible to 
treat Mr. Chesterton as Gibvon treated 
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Tertullian, when, having come to the end 
of a quotation through which he was 
vilifying the great churchman, he wrote: 
“but the humanity of the reader will 
permit me to draw a veil over the rest 
of this infernal description.” In this book 
smart-aleck passages wrestle for pre- 
eminence with common abuse and misin- 
formation. 

Dean Inge was lenient when he 
wrote, shortly after its appearance in 
England, that the prejudices against 
eugenics “find vent in such strange 
ebullitions as a recent book by G. K. 
Chesterton.” 

Lewis Henry Titrerton 


A French Masterpiece 


{DRE GIDE is the towering figure 

in contemporary French literature. 
Although his books have been appearing 
at frequent intervals since 1891 — books 
which have had a tremendous influence 
over most of the younger writers on the 
Continent — Gide makes the _ rather 
startling confession that THe CounTER- 
FEITERS, the most recent of his works of 
fiction to be published here and abroad, 
is his first novel. 

“To purge the novel of all those ele- 
ments which do not belong specifically to 
the novel,” is the author’s goal in The 
Counterfeiters. He attains it superbly. 
The book is indisputably a masterpiece. 
In this day of novels which are not novels 
Gide goes back in structure to Thackeray, 
Dickens, Flaubert, even though he makes 
innovations and reaches far ahead of the 
present day. 

It is practically impossible to outline 
the plot within a small space. It is evident 
that the events of the story were not 
pigeonholed and meticulously arranged 
in advance. The story grew of its own 
will, moved by an inner necessity to its 
conclusion without the usual machinery 
of stilted climax and of preconceived solu- 
tion. 

Gide must have begun, it seems to 
me, with certain characters in mind, and 
after noting carefully their qualities and 
inclinations, he started to write. Each 
person in the novel —and there are a 
great many of them —bhas his destiny 
interwoven in some way with that of 
the others. 
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NY ABLE, hard-working man can become the vice-presi- 

dent of a corporation without the Alexander Hamil- 

ton Institute Course. But no man can become a 
vice-president without what is in the Course. 

There are two ways of getting the broad knowledge that 
the position of vice-president in a successful business de- 
mands. The first is by the slow accumulation of practical 
experience. The second is by taking advantage of the meth- 
ods, ideas, and plans worked out by the most successful 
business men, and arranged for easy use by the leaders of 
business education. 

The second is the Alexander Hamilton Institute way. It 
is the way 51,000 other prominent vice-presidents have 
chosen. 

Many of these men have never read the Course thru in 
its entirety and never will. Its value for them, lies in the 
fact that they can dip into it at any point and find im- 
mediately a practical idea, directly applicable to their 
needs. 

For instance, in the Modern Business Course there are: 
169 ideas on corporation finance — 513 ideas on account- 
ing — 174 ideas on office administration — 182 ideas on 
credits and collections — 647 ideas on advertising and sales 
promotion — 278 ideas on factory management. 

A Book for Executives 

Perhaps your:previous experience has not given you that 
knowledge of every side of business which is so essential to 
every executive. 

In any case, if you are an executive who is called upon to 
make decisions, you will be interested in reading “ Forging 
Ahead in Business.”’ This booklet gives in brief summary 
the experiences of the 303,000 men who would no more 
think of being without this modern aid than they 
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C. H. CROSS, Vice-President 
Regal Shoe Company 

GEORGE C. ENGLAND, Vice- 
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Webster, Inc. 


N. M. GRIFFIN, Vice-President 
Mack International Motor Truck 
Corporation 


CHARLES A. LUTZ, Vice-Presi- 
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S. T. McCALL, Vice-President 
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President, Knox Hat Company 
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dent, Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
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R. S. STUBBS, Vice-President 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


The novel moves along from day to 
day in the lives of these characters as life 
itself would do. There is no straining for 
the unusual in phrase or incident. Con- 
sequently, although he has not. consciously 
attempted to write realism, Gide achieves 
in these lives a realism which shames the 
work of the self-acknowledged “realists” 
by its naturalness and tranquility. Ber- 
nard, Olivier, Edouard, Laura, Lillian — 
it has truly been a long while since 
figures so human lived in the pages of a 
book. 

That is André Gide’s secret — his 
ability to portray human nature as it 
really is. In other words, Gide is the 
“inner human.” He is not concerned with 
fixed points, but interprets always the 
baffling urge of quest which drives every 
soul onward, endlessly seeking the end- 
less. 

Gide’s is a powerful mind, possibly 
disastrous to those not sturdy enough to 
withstand it. In him the two major move- 
ments of French literature become fused: 
rather than be dominated by either, he 
commands both. 

Outver JENKINS 


Democracy Defended 
A= the most striking European 


consequences of the War has been 
the wide prevalence of opposition to old- 
fashioned democratic. institutions of gov- 


ernment. Democratic representation is 
under attack to-day by parties of the 
“right” and of the “left.’”” Communist 
and Fascist agree in denying its validity, 
while a flock of dictators in Spain, Poland, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Greece, and Turkey 
have tampered with its workings and 
more or less openly set up régimes con- 
trary to its basic tenets. 

The stronghold of democracy is to be 
found in the Anglo-Saxon countries: the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Dominions, and a few European states 
which have escaped the temptations of 
incompletely prepared and hastily exe- 
cuted political “reform.” The actual 
working of these modern democratic 
states has been described by many learned 
authorities, among whom Lord Bryce is 
recognized, perhaps, as the most brilliant; 
but he has nothing to say of the British 
democracy in his Modern Democracies. It 
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is this gap that Sir John Marriott fills in 
his treatise, THe MercHANISM OF THE 
Mopern Strate (Oxford Press, 2 volumes, 
$15.00). 

Sir John approaches his vast subject in 
the light of a comparative analysis of 
ancient and modern democratic forms. He 
briefly surveys in his opening chapters the 
city state of Greece, the Helvetic Con- 
federation, and the “presidential” de- 
mocracy of the United States. The main 
part of his work is devoted to a careful 
study of parliamentary democracy in 
England and the Dominions and an 
analysis of their legislative, executive, 
and judicial organs. 

While staunchly defending democracy 
against any other system of government, 
the author willingly concedes that the 
particular form of parliamentary govern- 
ment evolved in England is not neces- 
sarily the best government for other 
countries. For the very reason that the 
peculiar environment and history of each 
country must be allowed to determine the 
structure of its government, he counsels 
British reformers to exercise the greatest 
circumspection in tampering with the 
system of government they have inherited. 

“Before the present system is aban- 
doned,” he writes, “due weight should 
however be given to one consideration. 
Is it well to accentuate the lines of 
division between one economic interest 
and another? Are they not already 
sufficiently marked? Is it not rather the 
part of wisdom to insist upon the claims 
of the neighborhood, upon the fact of 
common citizenship, as paramount over 
the interests of social classes or economic 
groups? If Aristotle was right in main- 
taining that ‘the State is prior to the 
individual,’ evidently the citizen is more 
important than the physician or the 
lawyer, the grocer or the steelworker.” 

Parliamentary government is a com- 
promise, “the product of undesigned if 
not wholly accidental evolution” which 
combines the best features of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. So long as 
the sturdiest elements uphold the stability 
and defend the prerogatives of the 
government under which they live, they 
need not fear the disruptive effect of 
premature experimentation in their body 
politic. 

GeorGE NEBOLSINE 











Placed in your hand so that 


you cant miss it 


~ that new hook which you 
are So anxious to read / 


fail toread many of the outstanding 
new books. You miss them because 
you are either too busy or too neglectfcl 
to go out and buy them. “‘I certainly 
want to read that book!”” you say to 
yourself, when you read a favorable 
Hency Seiden TeView or hear a book praised highly. 
Canby But, more frequently than not, you 
never ‘‘get around to it.” 

The Book-of-the-Month Clvb takes cognizance of 
this procrastination that forever causes you to miss 
the best books; when you decide you 
want a certain book, 1t is handed to 
you by the postman, so that you can't 
overlook getting it; and you have a “‘guar- 
antee of satisfaction”’ that it will please 
you, or you need not keep it. 

How do you decide whether or not 
you want a certain book? The plan is 
simplicity itsclf. Every month, in ad- 
vance of publication, the publishers of 
the country submit their forthcoming 
books to our Selecting Committee, a 
distinguished group of five critics. They sclect twelve 
to {fteen of the most readable and im- 
portant books every month—fiction 
and non-fiction. They also choose 
what they consider the “outstanding” 
book every month. This is called 
**the-book-of-the-month.”” 

But, if you are a subscriber, before 
you get the bool:-of-the-month, or 
any book, you receive a full report about 

Heywood it. If you judge, from this report, that 
oun you want it, you let it come to you. 

You receive it by mail, on or shortly after the pub- 
lication date, so that you can’t overlook getting it. 

If one of the other books reported upon appeals 
toyou more strongly, you specify that that one be sent. 


[' you are the average person, you 
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And if none of them appeal to you in 
any month, you take none at all! 
Moreover, if you decide to let any 
book come to you and then find you 
are disappointed, you may exchange it 
for ary other book you prefer. 
Over 50,000 of the most notable 
ople in this country—in every 
ine of endeavor—now guard them- 
Christopher Selves, by means of this service, 
Morley against missing the new books they 
want to read. Why don’t you try it? 
The cost of this unique and convenient service is 
—nothing! There are no fees, no dues, no extra charges 
of any kind. You pay only for te books 
you keep, and for them you pay the 
same price as if you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! 
Is it possible to give book readers 
a more complete and valuable serv- 
ice? If you are interested, mail the 
coupon below for complete infor- 
mation as to how this service 
operates, Your request for infor- 
mation will involve you in no William Allen 
obligation. White 
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Prize Review of Elmer Gantry 


N® book published 


Evmer Gantry. 


in 1927 created such a sensation when 


The Editor of Tut Forum offered a prize of one hundred dollars 


ut appeared as Sinclair Lewis’s 


for the review of the book which best appraised ws permanent literary and artistic value, and 
the prize goes to Proféssor Stanley T. Williams of Yale for his review which originally ap- 
peared in the Literary Supplement of the Yale News on March 16, 1927 and is reprinted 
here. Two other reviews tied for honorable mention in this contest, those by Rebecca West in 
the New York Herald Tribune Books, March 13, 1927 and by Michael Williams in The 


Commonweal, March 30, 1927. 


eI ERE is Eimer Gantry, “the eagerly 

awaited ‘preacher novel’ by Sinclair 
Lewis”’ (Harcourt, Brace, $5.00). This is 
what the envelope says, and there is 
evidence enough in recent morning papers 
that publishers and booksellers have 
anticipated its advent: there are columns 
of quotations from clergymen; and huge 
blackface advertisements. From the book 
itself falls a slip, warning the reader of its 
controversial nature. Skillful publicity 
has made us a little shocked before we 
read Elmer Gantry. “‘Lewis has disposed 
of the business man and the physician! 
Now he is going to attack the Church!” 
So remarked a student of mine, and I 
settled down in my chair to hear the 
indictment, mildly apprehensive. 

Instead of that I found myself reading 
cheap comedy. In spite of its blasphemy, 
its profanity, its pointless relish for dirt, 
Elmer Gantry as a novel is essentially 
comic, that is, the issues it raises are so 
interwoven with exaggeration and parti- 
sanship, so free from any judicial con- 
sideration of the questions before the 
novelist, that no one is bound to answer 
them seriously. This is evident if we think 
of the story or of the central character, 
Elmer Gantry. The story concerns the 
conversion at a small western college to 
the Baptist faith of Elmer: Gantry, a 
popular athlete with a small brain and 
large, fluid emotions. On this occasion, 
as on many others in the book, Gantry is 
drunk. Then follow grotesque scenes ina 
theological seminary, where Gantry is 
trained for the ministry, and many sordid 
episodes, as he simultaneously acts the 
hypocrite in the pulpit. This part of the 
narrative ends with his expulsion from 
the church. 

In his exciting account of the two pro- 
fessional evangelists swaying huge audi- 
ences, reaping vast fortunes, spellbinding, 
deceiving, acting the charlatan, is pre- 
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sumably the nub of the book. Certainly 
there is brilliant writing here. But again 
as a book of controversy, it does not lift 
me in indignation from my chair. It is a 
sickening recital, but requires no answer. 
And I suspect that the reason the story 
does not make me wish to argue is not 
that [ am a victim of all the faults which 
Mr. Lewis ascribes to the academic mind, 
but merely that even this part of the plot 
is farce. It is overdone. It is stagey. It is 
unreal, utterly unconvincing. The foul 
lives of these two spiritual cheats permit 
no generalizations. The entire adventure 
of Elmer Gantry with Sharon Falconer is 
blasphemous, shocking even to a casual 
reader, and, like the entire novel, in 
execrable taste, but the very fact that 
the novel is so noisily deliberate, so 
boisterously insulting removes it from 
the realm of serious controversy into that 
of cheap publicity. 

To regard Sinclair Lewis not as a 
thoughtful, if rather sardonic, critic of 
American life, but as an intellectual prize 
fighter, ready, to use his own phrases, to 
fight any given opponent in any given 
saloon — this is the effect of reading the 
story of Elmer Gantry after those of Main 
Street and Arrowsmith. Mr. Lewis is so 
angry that he is almost hysterical. As he 
proceeds with Gantry’s identification with 
the various types of “hokum” among 
Christian. Scientists, Methodists, and 
other sects, he becomes a windy and very 
silly Jeremiah. Finally he depicts the 
minister’s unscrupulous career until, in a 
concluding scene of chicanery, Gantry 
bids us farewell. He has just been accused 
and rather doubtfully cleared —he 1s, 
of course, guilty—of a base charge. 
Waiting in his study for the church to 
fill, he is anxious. How will his congre- 
gation receive him? 

“Feebly the Reverend Dr. Gantry 
wavered through the door of the audi- 





‘His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 






OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 


They are afraid of everything and everybody They live ina 
constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful e nce they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 


While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the “‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. aa 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHE 
RICH AND HAPPY! , 


The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
them, what hope is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. They 
CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their own 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 


The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de 
feat; laid down. their arms, stopped using their heads, and’ have 
simply said tq life, ‘Now do with me as you will.” 

What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
thrdugh? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YUUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for. 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE-TENTH of their brain 
capacity. Itis as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
years old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 
have gained, nor by the experience of others. 


You can develop these God-given faculties by yourself- 
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General Sir Robert Baden. Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military - 
3 rr tions, Imperial General Staff. 
udge Ben B. Lindsey, i 
Founder of the Juvenile A@ucal Lord Beresford, 
Court, Denver. . 
Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian, Baroness Orczy, Author. 
WL. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,”’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,”’ others will say. 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken = last whipping from life—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman.- 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR. 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


71 West 4sth Street Suite 1301 New York City. 
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FIFTY THOU: 


Pelmanism is the science of applied 
swept the world with the force of a religion. 

550.000 
world—and 
not DREAM they 


t is a fact that more 
ple have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 


Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men } 


and women such as these: 
T. P. O'Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 
House of Commons.” 


The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | War Labor Board. 
Famous novelist. 
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D other people have done—study Pelmanism. : The Pelman Institute of America, 
chology, which has § 72 West 45th Street, Suite 1301, 


New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 


over. 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


torium and exposed himself to twenty- 
five hundred question marks. They rose 
and cheered — cheered — cheered. Theirs 
were the shining faces of friends... . 
‘Oh, my friends!’ cried Elmer. ‘Do you 
believe in my innocence, in the fiendish- 
ness,of my accusers? Reassure me with a 
hallelujah!’ The church thundered with 
a triumphant hallelujah, and in a sacred 
silence Elmer prayed: . . . He turned to 
include the choir, and for the first time 
he saw there a new singer, with whom he 
would certainly have to become well 
acquainted. But the thought was so swift 
that it did not interrupt the pzan of his 
prayer: ‘Let me count this day, Lord, as 
the beginning of a new and more vigorous 
life, as the beginning of a crusade for 
complete morality and the domination 
of the Christian church through all the 
land. Dear Lord, thy work is but begun! 
We shall yet make these United States a 
moral nation.” 

With this sneer the story of Elmer 
Gantry ends. The worst of the matter is 
that such scenes, of which the reviewer’s 
specimen is exceedingly mild, will prob- 
ably excite serious debate. They should, 


of course, be regarded as outside the 
consideration of those who have in charge 
the problems of the church. The most 
salutary reaction of this blatant book 
would be a deafening silence. Elmer 
Gantry is an undocumented ‘social pam- 


phlet, a “Shooting Niagara” for the 
American Church. But. no Carlyle with 
faith in the meaning of life wrote E/mer 
Gantry. 

Yet the followers of Mr. Lewis will say 
that this anger represents a very definite 
and prevailing state of mind in America 
about our culture. They will find in it 
merely the culmination of the repressed 
disgust implicit in Main Street. As one of 
them has said, it is time to be angry. I do 
not propose in a short review to investi- 
gate the justice of this feeling. I wish 
merely to say that our self-criticism which 
really began in the 18g90’s (in the sense 
that we know it to-day) has been most 
effective when it has been most honest, 
most factual, and least blasphemous. A 
student of American literature from 1890 
to 1927 may point readily to sensational 
books which were strikingly like Elmer 
Gantry. To say that they are now for- 
gotten is an understatement. The same 
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student may also discover other books on 
this eternal theme of our Gemeinheit which 
have crept into our consciousness. To 
trace the comparative influences upon 
our self-criticism — surely a very healthy 
condition of mind since the 1880's — of 
an Elmer Gantry with the work, say, of 
Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, or Stuart 
Sherman is impossible. Yet is it not 
likely that after this stick of dynamite 
has done its worst, we may again turn to 
them as depicters of the American Scene? 

If, then, you put down your disgust, 
the book is merely comic, a falsetto lie. 
What, then, is left? Very little indeed 
that reminds us of the old Sinclair Lewis. 
No structure: the novel is a farrago of 
unrelated episodes, save that through 
them stalks Elmer Gantry, hypocrite, 
sensualist, sneak, schemer, thief. No de- 
tachment as in Main Street, no reserve; 
in fact, there is little that is reminiscent 
of the first remarkable novel: All artistic 
power is lost or forgotten in order to make 
a vituperative tract. There are just two 
things which carry us on through the 
mire: first, the sentences, those stinging 
lashes of the angry propagandist, whip- 
ping us through the book with hard 
humor, with cynicism, with cold, disil- 
lusioned satire. Second, there are traces 
of the old power in character portrayal. 
Yet for the study of character in-the 
earlier novels Mr. Lewis has substituted 
caricature. This is especially true of 
Elmer, the unspeakable. He never ex- 
isted, but by skillful writing he assumes 
the reality of a cartoon politician. So 
Sharon, when we first see her, betrays 
what Mr. Lewis can do with his pen when 
he is not angry. She belongs in another 
story. Other episodes hint, to be just, at 
sanity: the pathetic tale of Frank Shal- 


‘lard, or that of Jim Lefferts, who gives 


Gantry the Bob Ingersoll from which he 
preaches throughout his career. But this 
brings us again to the folly of the book, 
its absurdity. 

Elmer Gantry is to those who believed 
in Mr. Lewis a disappointment. For many 
have thought of him as a writer endowed 
with genius who would aid as a thinker 
and an artist in American self-criticism. 
His defection from this position, in Man- 
trap and Elmer Gantry, is sudden and 
startling. 

StanLey T. WILLIAMs 





At your fingertips — instantly available — 
the exact word for every purpose 


How often, when desiring to ex- 
press some particular thought, 
we are at a total loss for the word 
needed. Even the best of educated 
people find themselves occasionally 
halting or stumbling in speaking: or 
writing because they cannot call to 
mind the word to express some 
thought or shade of meaning — 
and have no means of finding it. 


It is a strange paradox, this 
language of ours. 


So rich with expressive words 
that it should be possible to express 
every idea without being vague or 
misunderstood — yet if you do not 
know or have forgotten the word 
needed ‘the language is locked as 
tight.as Ali Baba’s Cave of Forty 
Thieves. 


But there is an “Open Sesame” 
to the language, a book which makes 
available for your instant use the 
whole wealth of words from which 
our ablest writers and speakers draw. 


A remarkable invention and eight- 
een years of tireless effort by the 
foremost master of the English 
language in America has resulted in 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS 
DICTIONARY 


By means of its unique, patented 
arrangement, this book instantly 
finds for you the word you do not 
know or have forgotten, making 
available the exact word for every 
thought or shade of meaning you 
wish to convey. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 


The word is defined — you know it 
is the word you seek and you are 
using it correctly. 

You are given all other words 
related to the same thought — and 
in adjoining columns those opposed 
in meaning, establishing in your 
mind such a clear picture of your 
word that when a later need for it 
arises*you have it available in your 
mind. 

This new Amplified Edition, in 
addition to including the newer 
words, contains thousands of facts 
on words, history and geography of 
which you find yourself in frequent 
need. 


It embodies chapters which are 
complete, concise text books on 
English Grammar, Composition, 
History of the English Language, 
Evolution of Writing, word building, 
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**_. cannot be too highly praised.” 
— Forum, 

“A real Treasure Chest of 
‘English undefiled.” We com- 
mend it unreservedly.’’ — Review 
of Reviews. 

‘*_. combines with a dictionary 
the function of a thesaurus, lead- 
ing the:mind to words and asso- 
ciations wholly unexpected, and 
defining them with shades of 
meaning, so that exactness and 
fluency are obtained.’’ —Har pers. 


“It not only defines known 
words but also supplies just the 
right words you need for each 
shade. of meaning.”"— World's 
Work. 


‘* —- will be of constant use on 
the writing desk.’’ — American 
Mercury. 

“Valued by those who wish 
to use their mother tongue with 


accuracy and effectiveness.’’ — 
N. Y. Times. 
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Biblical references, literary facts 
and the important words and defi- 
nitions from the leading arts and 
sciences, all material of immeasur- 
able value in your writing, reading 
and speaking. 

It is truly “A Treasure House of 
Words and Knowledge”, 1462 pages 
of invaluable data printed on thin 
opaque paper, 104%" x7\%"x 23%", 
bound in handsome Buckram. 

To fully’ appreciate its helpful- 
ness you must see it and use it. 


Take advantage now of this 
opportunity to 


Examine it in your own homc 
—at our risk 
Let’ us send you this “Open 
Sesame” to the language that you 
may judge its value by actual use. 


We want you to examine it at 
your leisure, use it for ten days, and 
see for yourself what a complete 
command of the English language 
it places in your hands. 


Just send in the coupon now. 
It places you under no obligation 
since if the book does not meet with 
your unqualified approval you simply 
need return it and the examination 
has not cost you a cent. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Pent. F-1, 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and 
Canada) a copy of the new Amplified Edition 
of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pa 
the postman $3.00 plus 12c postage, and if 
I keep the book will pay you $2.00 per month 
for three months. 

If for any reason I do not wish to keep it 
I will return it in good condition within 10 
days and you are to refund my $3.12, which 
includes postage I have paid. 
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SECOND vol- 
A ume of the 
works of Saki has 
been issued by the 
Viking Press. The 
first volume — The 
Chronicles of Clovis 
was a collection of 
short stories, bril- 
liant, witty, ephem- 
eral things. The 
present book, THe 
UNBEARABLE Bas- 
SINGTON ($1.50), is a 
novel about a boy 
who had every ad- 
vantage a prodigal 
nature could bestow 
upon him except the 
saving seriousness to 
follow up his ad- 
vantages. Saki, 
whose real name was 
H. H. Munro, knew 
how to write a re- 
markable if cynical 
novel on this theme 
because it represents in a word what was 
essentially his own tragedy. Light, pun- 
gent, enlivened with smart conversation 
and neat epigrams, this is a book a re- 
viewer can recommend with a good con- 
science. 


ji EN years ago AN UNMARRIED FATHER 
by Floyd Dell (Doran, $2.00) might 
have been called an immodest display of 
mental lingerie. To-day there is no longer 
even the lingerie. Mr. Dell’s story, implied 
by the title, begins logically enough “nine 
months and some days from that night in 
the woods near Athens” and affords the 
author plenty of skeletons upon which to 
hang his not altogether original theories. 
The least said about the literary style of 
the book the better. It reminds one of 
those hurried notes left on kitchen tables: 
“Dear Gus—I have had to go over 
to Mother’s. The gas man came this morn- 
ing to fix the meter. Eddie telephoned 
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Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are 
compelled to throw many away before finding a open to you are 
good one. — IE. W. Howe. 


about the Ford. 
Don’t forget to put 
the milk bottles out. 
I'll be back about 
supper time. Love. 
Junie.” Substitute, 
however, a string of 
dots for each period. 
An Unmarried Fa- 
ther proves that Guy 
de Maupassant 
knew how to do this 
kind of thing. 


gi HREE thou- 
sand ways of 


earning a living in 
America are told with 
terrible terseness in 
Tue Book or Op- 
PORTUNITIES, edited 
by R. H. Platt, Jr. 
(Putnam, $3.00). 
Among the careers 


organ grinder, pigs 
toe puller, goat 
keeper, teeth knocker out, rabbi, bank 
president, tack spitter, monstrosity, col- 
porteur, spondylo-therapist, night club 
manager, Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 
Enlightening — amazing — sometimes 
more amusing than informative. 


Me proposes. The servants of God 

“pronounce them. . ” And who 
is it, God or man, who disposes? Dr. G. A. 
Studdert Kennedy, one of the most popu- 
lar as well as dramatic preachers in the 
ministry to-day, has written a novel, | 
Pronounce Tuem (Doran, $2.00). He 
confesses in his preface that this tale is a 
sermon he could not preach. It is a story of 
the human tangles life is so plentifully 
supplied with. Its tangles are not typical 
only of Christian marriage, but civil and 
without-benefit-of-clergy as well. Divorce, 
betrayal of faith, the unwanted child, the 
pure and the defiled —these problems 
make up the moral situations of the story. 








The Complete Short Stories of 


MAUIPAS SAIN 


All in ONE Volume! 


OU can have every short story Guy de Maupassant ever wrote — more than 

200 of them — in a single beautiful volume, for the sensational bargain 
price of only $2.98. Think of it! Less than a penny and a half for each one of 
these immortal masterpieces. Never before have they all been offered the 
American public in any form at a price so amazingly low. 

No other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured life with the 
fearless audacity and daring devotion to truth of Guy de 
Maupassant. In stories that may be read in ten min- 
utes, Maupassant, with his characteristic pagan frank- 
ness, embodies the entire gamut of human passions, 
the full breadth and depth of French life 
and love. 

Now for the first time you can know and 
enjoy all the superb short stories of 
Maupassant, exactly translated from 
the original French. 

Every story absolutely 
complete, authentic and un- 
abridged. And All in One 
Volume. 

If you already know some 
of Maupassant, you have 
wanted to read more. If 
you have not yet enjoyed 
any of his work you could 
not have a better oppor- 
tunity to start. Maupas- 
sant is the sliettiatend 
master of the short story, 
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-he has no rival. 
will read and re-read these 
tales many times. 


You 





222 Masterpieces Including: 


A Useful House 
Mile, Fifi 

The Inn 

‘The Devil 
Mademoiselle 
Graveyard Sirens 
Am I Insane? 

A Little Walk 
Bed No, 29 

After Death 

A Passion 

The Mad Woman 
Forbidden Fruit 
Madame Parisse 
The Rendezvous 
Was It a Dream? 
Waiter, a Bock! 
Boule de Suif 
Woman's Wiles 
A Poor Girl 


A Mesalliance 
Magnetism 

The Thief 

Love 

The Hole 

Fecundity 

Ghosts 

Room No, !1 
Margot's Tapers 

The Bed 

An Old Maid 

The Artist's Wife 
Virtue 

Countess Satan 
Words of Love 

A Piece of String 

In the Moonlight 
The Venus of Braniza 
The Sequel of Divorce 
The Charm Dispelled 


When wri 


A Dead Woman's Secret 
Doubtful Happiness 
The Diamond Necklace 
The Story of a Farm Girl 
The Carter's Wench 

A Way to Wealth 

A Wife's Confession 
Love's Awakening 

The Wedding Night 

Cne Phase of Love 

The Diary of a Madman 
In His Sweetheart's Liver 
Virtue in the Ballet 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer's Wife 

A Fashionable Woman 
The Love of Long Ago 

A Queer Night in Paris 
The New Sensation 

And 162 more vivid tales. 
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NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO C., O. D. 


You must see this amazing one-volume edition to 
appreciate it fully. Fine quality thin paper, large 
readable type, beautiful maroon silk cloth, richly 
grained binding, stamped with gold. You pay 
nothing in advance — nothing to the postman. 
Clip and mail the coupen now, keep and read the 
book a week, then decide if you want to own it. 
You risk nothing; you alone are the judge of the 
book's merit. Send the coupon today. 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (34 


171 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination, your 
new one-volume edition of Guy de Maupassant's 
Complete Short Stories, 1000 thin paper pages 
printed in large, clear type; silk cloth binding, 
stamped in gold. I will cither return the book at 
your expense or send you only $2.98 in full pay- 
ment within one week. 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


Dr. Kennedy knows these people, and he 
knows the innermost secret places of their 
hearts. He puts the two together, and does 
it sincerely. He nowhere promises us that 
by revealing these human tangles of 
life’s “‘moral situations” they will be 
clarified. ‘O God, I’m in such a muddle!” 
one ef the characters cries early in the 
book. The reader echoes the cry and goes 
on being muddled all through the story. 
These complex moral problems become 
hopelessly crisscrossed when sifted through 
the emotional centres of Jim and the Rec- 
tor, Robin and Peter, Maisie and Charlie, 
and various others. The reader finds him- 
self wishing with impatience, that if he 
has to follow these human woes they 
might be related to him first hand, by a 
preacher from a pulpit —which proves 
that fiction is not real life. The conclusion 
of the novel proves nothing at all: Jesus 
of Nazareth is standing but his back is 
turned: one cannot see His face. Irritat- 
ing. Perhaps after all it is wisest to turn 
Stoic early in life and not try to see the 
why and the wherefore of anything — 
particularly of Christian marriage. 


a handy, competent books on 


American politics, rather in the 
textbook manner, are Professor Harold 
R. Bruce’s AMERICAN Parties AND Poui- 
tics (Holt, $3.75) and Penfield Roberts’s 
much more condensed INTRODUCTION TO 
American Pouitics (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.25). They contain all the things the 
intelligent voter ought to know —and 
never does know. While both are well 
worth reading, the second is distinctly 
“‘popularized.” These serious studies of 
politics as seen from college sanctums are 
satirically supplemented by L. White 
Busbey’s UncLte Joe Cannon (Holt, 
$5.00), which reveals the great game of 
politics very much from the inside. The 
book is to all practical purposes an auto- 
biography — in the subject’s own words, 
“it is my story but his book.” 


uv thy guest room would boast a vol- 

ume for that species of visitor who 
“simply must have something light to 
read myself to sleep with, dear, something 
that will amuse but will not incite to bad 
dreams,” hie thee immediately to a book- 
store (note that we have eliminated that 
offensive “nearest,” for really, it doesn’t 
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matter to us) and purchase New York 
Nicuts by Stephen Graham (Doran, 
$4.00). Its style is of that graceful and 
easy consistency which makes you “grasp 
covers firmly and absorb contents at one 
parking.” Stephen Graham knows. all 
there is to know about the came-the- 
dawn hours in New York City. 


E UGENE BAGGER, who a few years 
ago wrote so divertingly of Eminent 
Europeans, now writes in much the same 
vein about the most eminent of them all 
— for to be eminent one need be neither 
wise, nor good, nor even great. His 
FRANCIs-JOSEPH (Putnam, $5.00) is a 
light, easy-going, gossipy biography in 
the approved manner of the moment, with 
an airy bit of scandal here and there. By 
no means the last word on its subject, it 
commits no glaring errors and is unde- 


niably good fun. 

A STAR reporter is Ferdinand Ossen- 
f dowski. In Oasis AND Stmoon (Dut- 
ton, $3.00), an account of his ramblings 
through Algiers and Tunis, he tells just 
what he sees and tells it in such a way 
that his readers see it too—or rather, 
they are transplanted to the spot with 
him. The people, the sunsets and sun- 
rises, the strange tribes and forgotten 
ceremonies, the chant of age old songs, 
the whispers of musty superstitions — 
the entire book is as full of vivid adven- 
tures as a Persian rug is of color. 


8 HE Balearic Islands off the coast of 
Spain have only lately been added 
to the general tourist map. People used to 
associate them only with the slingers of 
Cesar’s army or with the melancholy 
winter that George Sand and Chopin 
passed there. Now their mild climate and 
great natural beauty and their still finan- 
cially unsophisticated living conditions 
have attracted many wandering seekers 
after economical health and happiness, 
and, in consequence, books about the 
islands begin to multiply. The latest is 
Tue Barearics (Dodd, Mead, $5.00) by 
Frederick Chamberlin, already the author 
of a compact little guide to Mallorca. He 
has included, with the usual history and 
description, many things too rarely found 
in books on foreign lands, among them a 
descriptive list of the native and migra- 











I poked fun at this 


new WwW 


and then— 
what a jolt I got! 


WAS scarcely inside the office 

when the ‘phone rang. 

“That you, Jim?’ came an 
excited voice over the wire. “ This 
is Phyllis. Listen, old dear! Hop 
into your car and run out here 
quick. I can't explain now, but it’s 
terribly important. And _ you'll 
have to hurry. Will you?” 

Would 1? Is there anything on 
carth I worldn't do for Phyllis? 
Thirty minutes later I pulled up in 
front of the Lansing residence and 
found Phyllis and her sister Miriam 
awaiting me at the curb. Both were 
inside the car before I could say 
“Hello.” 

“To Pier 54, Jim,” cried Phyllis. 
“Step on it. We've got less than an 
hour.” 

As we sped along, Phyllis ex- 
plained the meaning of this extraor- 
dinary adventure. 

A Frenchman named René Jar- 
dine appeared to be at the bottom 
of it. The girls had met him during 
a lengthy sojourn in Paris two 
years before; and, according to a 
wireless just received, he would 
disembark from a French Line 
boat at eleven o'clock. 

He did. The girls gave him a 
joyous welcome, and for a minute 
or two there was a rapid three- 
cornered interchange of musical 
French. Then I was brought for- 
ward and introduced. 


An Embarrassing Moment 


The visitot — he was a hand- 
some fellow — smiled his pleasure 
and grasped my hand. 

“C’est un grand plaisir, Mon- 
sieur,” he said. 

For a moment I was tempted to 
play a mischievous prank on 
Phyllis. But my nerve failed me; 
so I simply stuttered lamely: 

“Er— er —yes, how — cr — 
how do you do?” 

Phyllis’ face fell. “Oh, I'm so 
sorry,” she apologized to the visitor 
in his own language. ‘“‘I had for- 
gotten, Jim's a darling — but he 
doesn’t speak a word of French.” 

That changed the situation some- 
what. I grinned broadly, address- 
ing Phyllis. 

“Pardon, ma chére,” I said, 
“mais c’est une petite erreur.” 
Then to Jardine; ‘Je suis charmé 
de vous souhaiter la bienvenue en 
Amérique.” 

Phyllisand Miriam stared at me, 
momentarily speechless with aston- 
ishment. Then Phyllis burst out: 
“Why, Jim Hawkins, you mean 
old fraud. Where did you ——" 

But just then an officer kindly 
suggested that we take ourselves 
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out of the line of traffic, and we 
returned to the car and started for 
René’s hotel. All the way uptown 
I kept up a running fire of French 
with Monsieur Jardine, to the 
evident delight of the visitor, and 
to the even more evident amaze- 


ment of Phyilis and her sister. 

At the hotel Phyllis seized the first op- 
portunity to draw me aside and “call me 
to account.” 

“Now explain yourself, young man,” 
she demanded. “ When and where did you 
learn to speak French?” 

“From Hugo—in odd moments,” I 
replied soberly. 

“From Hugo!" Phyllis scoffed. ‘ Don't 
try to be funny, Jim. Tell me, now, 
honestly.” 

“I've told you. I took up the course in 
French advised by the House of Hugo, 
foreign language experts. I used to poke 
fun at that course myself, but — well, 
you've kidded me a lot about my short- 
comings in that direction — and with you 
and iriam and so many of our friends 
speaking French, it’s been sort of — sort 
of embarrassing at times. So I decided to 
go after it.” 

And while Phyllis sat there, her amaze- 
ment growing at every word, I told her the 
whole story. 1 admitted that I had thought 
it was going to be dull business learning 
French. And how I got the surprise of my 
life when I found it the easiest, most 
fascinating course of study I had ever 
encountered 

“Fifteen minutes a day did the trick," 
I concluded — “tifteen minutes that or 
dinarily I'd have spent in idle conversation 
or browsing through a newspaper or doing 
nothing at all. I honestly believe a child 
could Tears to speak French, the Hugo 
way 

Whereupon Phyllis admitted’ that, 
strange and almost incredible as it all 
sounded, the Hugo Course had certainly 
done a good job for me. Confidentially, it 
helped things along for me in another 
matter concerning Phyllis. But, as the 
saying goes — that's another story. 


o * . * 


THE Hugo “ At-Sight"’ Method of learn- 
ing foreign languages is undoubtedly 
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the simplest, most ingenious system ever 
devised to assist men and women in their 
search for culture and a broader field of 
social and business opportunity. Thou 
sands who formerly regarded French and 
other languages as too uninteresting and 
too difficult to approach, have mastered 
one or more of these foreign tongues in a 
remarkably short time. 


Try It 5 Days FREE 


You, too, can now learn French, Italian, 
Spanish, German — quickly, easily, pleas- 
antly — by the famous Hugo “ At-Sight" 
method. There are twenty-four fascinating 
lessons, carefully planned. No laborious 
exercises, no tiresome rules, no dull class- 
room drills. The simplified Hugo Method 
makes you your own teacher. In minutes 
that might otherwise be wasted, you dearn, 
phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, 
to speak any of the above languages cor- 
rectly and well. 

Our Five-Day FREE Examination offer 
enables you to see and judge the course 
without cost or obligation on your part. 
If you are not fascinated and delighted 
with it, simply return it within five days 
and you are out nothing. Otherwise, send 
only $2 as first payment, and $2 a month 
thereafter until the full price of $12 has 
been paid. We urge you to take advantage 
of this great opportunity. Clip and mail 
the coupon — right away. Doubleday, 
Rage & Co., Dept. F-601, Garden City, 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-601, 
American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London, 

Garden City, New York. 


Please send me the Hugo “French-At- 
Sight"’ Course in 24 lessons, for free ex- 
amination, and include the French-English 
Dictionary. Within 5 days [ will either 
return the course and Dictionary or send 
you $2 at that time and $2 each month 
thereafter until $12 has been paid. 


NGG. ccccccccescecsecostcececccooese 
Address....... veces coecce ecccccce 
City... ccccccccsccccce State..... 
Reference or Occupation. .....06e+es0055 
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tory birds and flora of the islands, an 
interesting study of the folk lore and 
life of the people. To this he adds the 
music of some of their songs. A good book 
to send to anyone starting for that island 


land. 
pal arllg (Viking Press, $2.50) is 


not likely to remove the American 
reader’s proverbial distaste for collec- 
tions of short stories, and it does not, per- 
haps, show Stefan Zweig at his best. ‘The 
three stories which it contains have never- 
theless unmistakable power and genuine 
understanding of the motives that actuate 
men and women. Eden and Cedar Paul 
have been deft and sympathetic in trans- 
lation. 


F one wishes to trace to its source a 
I modern tendency the French refer to 
with a shrug as tout d fait désabusé, one 
will touch the poet Verlaine and his im- 
mediate predecessor and master, Charles 
Baudelaire, and, after a side ripple to 
Théophile Gautier, the wave will wash 
back to Poe, whom Baudelaire translated 
and first introduced to France. Arthur 
Symons, in his fine translation of THE 
Letrers ofr CuHArLEs BaupELarre (A. & 
C. Boni, $4.00) has given a companion 
volume to his translation of the Complete 
Poems and Prose of Baudelaire. Both find 
a place for themselves among volumes of 
careful criticism. Baudelaire, that tor- 
tured yet icily controlled figure of nine- 
teenth century French literature, “‘was 
more abnormal than normal,” Mr. Sy- 
mons reminds us in his preface, which in 
itself is an admirable essay in criticism. 
One finds in Baudelaire’s notes: “ My an- 
cestors were madmen or maniacs, who 
lived in solemn apartments; all died vic- 
tims of their various passions.” His Fleurs 
du Mal are far more revealing than are 
the letters in this volume; yet his tortur- 
ing coils of introspection, his clamor for 
love and sympathy and understanding, 
which constitute his letters to his mother, 
are valuable in making an analysis of his 
morbidity and his genius. Mr. Symonds 
draws this interesting parallel in his 
preface: “‘I have said of Browning, ‘His 
secret was his own, and still, to many, 
remains so.’ Exactly the same thing could 
be said of Baudelaire. He lived and died, 
secret, and the man remains baffling, and 
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will probably never be discovered, unless 
the publication of these letters were to 
reveal much more than those printed in 
1908 of what is most tragic and personal 
and agonizing in his existence.” 


at HE story of Theodosia Bell and her 
fight against the decaying life 
around her in a small Kentucky town is 
exquisitely told in My Heart anp My 
Fesn, Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s second 
novel (Viking, $2.50). Superbly written, 
subtle, convincing, thoroughly depressing 
— the book is recommended to all those 
who feel it a sense of duty to read “‘what’s 
being read.” 


3 HE major problems of modern naval 

strategy and the relatica of sea 
power to contemporary history are set 
forth clearly, simply, and intelligently in 
Hector C. By water's Navies anp° Na- 
Tions (Houghton, Mifflin, $4.00).- Like 
Mr. Bywater’s earlier books, this one is 
frankly written from the British point of 
view. But it is invariably characterized by 
an evident effort to be fair-minded which 
is more consistently successful than most 
efforts of the kind; and a large number of 
his own countrymen will quarrel with his 
view that the new British naval base at 
Singapore is needless. But his book i 
clear, fair, and fascinating even to the 
layman. 


wa GENTLEMAN of money, leisure, 
and fashion, witty, charming, and 
handsome, neither too old nor too young, 
friend of Kings, Dukes, and Earls is this 
paragon of the early nineteenth century, 
Sir Marmaduke, Lord Vane-Temperly. 
But in spite of the lavish gifts of fortune, 
Sir Marmaduke is unhappy. He is bored 
and a love affair of twenty years ago still 
haunts him. So one day he ups and takes 
to the highroad in search of adventure in 
Tue Quest or Youtu (Little, Brown, 
$2.50). Adventure he finds in a gruesome 
murder of which he is suspected, and 
youth in the form of a Quaker maid who 
has been exposed to all sorts of dangers, 
unscathed. He takes her along on his 
wanderings. Eventually he returns to 
London, the real murderer is found, his 
disreputable and wicked wife (for he has: 
been secretly married all these years) is 
heroically and conveniently killed, leav- 
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(A glimpse of the Daily 
Reading Guide) 


And you need only 
oy” turn to the Daily 
is Reading Guide to 
find reading selec- 
tions from the Five-Foot Shelf ap- 
propriately assigned for every day in 
the year. Each can be read in about 
15 minutes with leisurely enjoyment. 
The Reading Guide carries a step 
further the expert selection and 
guidance of Dr. Eliot. 


The Five-Foot Shelf of Books free 


you from the limitations of your age, | 


of your country, of your personal ex- 
perience; they give you access to all 
ages, to all countries, to all experi- 
ence. They take you out of the rut 
of life in the town you live in and 
make you a citizen of the world. 
They offer you the companionship 
of the most interesting and influen- 
tial men and women who have ever 
lived; they make it possible for you 
to travel without leaving home, and 
to have vacations without taking 
time from your work. They offer 
you — if you will only accept it — 
friends, travel, the knowledge of life, 
they offer you education, the means 
of making your life what you want 
it to be. 


Since 1875, P. F. Collier 
and Son Company has pub- 
lished good books and fur- 
thers the cause of good reading 
by offering you the plan which 
enables you to pay for the 
books while you are enjoying 
them. 


You owe it to yourself to act promptly. 
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7 HE faithful and _ considerate 

reading of these books will give 
any man the essentials of a liberal 
education even if he can devote to 
them but fifteen minutes a day" — 
that was the promise of Dr. Eliot. 
From a lifetime of reading, study, and 
teaching, he chose the few really great 
mind-building books in all the world 
for your library. You get from them 
the broad viewpoint and the culture 
that are the tools of success in modern 
business and social life. 
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“Your arrangement of passages for 
daily reading from The Harvard Classics 
has resulted ina very enticing bill of fare. 
I doubt whether any other device would 
reveal as well the extraordinary variety 
of material in the collection.” 

WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON — 
President of Smith College. 





















Forty years President of Harvard 
University, editor of the famous 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics.) 


“It is the Reading Guide, which in my 
judgment makes the ownership of a set 
of The Harvard Classics the greatest 
single source of enjoyment, as well as 
the chiefest source of self-benefit, that 
anyone can possess.” 

GRANT OVERTON — Distinguished 
Author and Critic 





“* Fifteen Minutes a Day’ is indeed a valuable adjunct to The Harvard Classics 
and I constantly consult it with profit and delight. Here is a college education 
within the reach of everyone — knowledge stripped of its dull components and 
presented with attractive succinctness.”” 

H.C. WITWER — Prominent Fiction Writer. 


“As I ran through that inimitable reading guide, ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day,’ I 
ictured three types of women who would find it invaluable — the woman af 
io with her multiplicity of social obligations; the woman of business whose 
mind must be keen to meet both professional and social competition; and the club 
woman who must study constantly or fall behind her co-workers.” 
ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON — Author of “ Standard Etiquette.” 














HAT are the few great books really worth reading? How 
shall a busy man or woman find them? This problem has 
been wonderfully solved for you by Dr. Charles W. Eliot. He 
has made it possible for you, by reading little, still to be well read. 


His influence on America cannot be calculated, but that it was 
prodigious must be admitted when one considers the thousands of 
men who passed under his eye and hand in the 40 years he was 
president of Harvard. But that he reached far beyond the Cambridge 
walls may be seen in thousands of home libraries throughout the 
land. Many denied any other guidance have gained a speaking 
acquaintance with the world’s classics through— 


DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT SHELF of BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Pleasure, self-satisfaction, entertainment and at the same time the 
delight of mental growth — these are the ideas behind The Harvard 
Classics. In all the world there is no other such grouping of the few 
imperishable writings which picture the whole progress of civilization. 
Send for the free booklet which gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading 
and tells how he has put into the Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a 
liberal education.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 


1 P. F. Collier & Son Company, 250 Park Ave., New York City I 


By mail, free, send me “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” the booklet that tells all about the ! 
most famous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics), and containing the plan of ates recommended by Dr. Eliot. 
Also, please advise how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 


Mr. i 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


ing him in the end to his one true love, 
the Quaker maid. 


NOTHER intriguing chronicle of 
aN medieval commerce that takes its 
place with The Fugger News Letters is the 
story of Jacques Corur, MercHANT 
Prince oF THE Mipp.e Aces, by Albert 
Boardman Kerr (Scribner’s, $3.50). 
Jacques Coeur, born at Bourges at the 
close of the fourteenth century, of humble 
origin, rose to the position of one of the 
greatest merchants and ablest financiers 
of his day. The incidents of his life offered 
a wealth of material— wars, pirates, 
poison, prison, escape; but unfortunately 
Mr. Kerr writes without imagination and 
the best he can do is to plaster each page 
with references to the appendix. That it 
is a fascinating book results solely from 
the fact that Coeur was, under all cir- 
cumstances, a fascinating man. 


OT long since an English writer 
ef whose identity was masked behind 
the pseudonym of “‘Neon” wrote a book 
to prove that aircraft are almost useless in 
peace and grossly overestimated in war. 
Now comes Lord Thomson, for thirty 
years a professional soldier and lately 
Secretary of State for Air in the Mac- 
Donald Cabinet, to prophesy in Arr 
F ACTS AND PROBLEMS (Doran, $2.50) that 

‘in years to come fleets will be lifted from 
the sea and armies will be no longer 
earthbound.” He adds that in this happy 
time “the majority of civilians will have 
acquired the habit of the air.” It will be 
an agreeable amusement, half a century 
hence, to compare these two books. 


N OT for a long time has such a charm- 
ing personality shown through the 
pages of an autobiography as does that of 
George Arliss in Up THe YEARS FROM 
Bioomssury (Little, Brown, $4.00). His 
rise to stardom is told with great humor 
and the account padded with amusing 
anecdotes of the theatre and its people. 
Modesty, ambition, and kindness shine 
through his sentences unintentionally, 
and the interest he takes in people in gen- 
eral and his audiences in particular gives 
each reader of his book that pleasant il- 
lusion that Mr. Arliss wrote especially for 
him. If he is one of the greatest character 
actors, he is an equally great character 
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writer. He makes the reader want to 
think: “I am sure it was me he was look- 
ing at when he nodded over the footlights 
at the end of the second act.” 


nN FINE, bold name for a book, and 
one that tingles in the nerves, is 
Drums or Panic, but Martin Feinstein’s 
novel (Macy-Masius, $2.00) being what 
it is, one regrets that it did not stop with 
its title. The attempt, to demonstrate 
“It’s a mad world, my masters,” is am- 
bitious, and the method ingenious, 
whereby the return of a war-made soldier 
brings to light the secret madnesses of a 
commonplace little country village. With 
Edsel Gaunt safely home, and only the 
moon left to nourish the fantastic terrors 
beating in his brain, we see taking the 
stage in turn as protagonist of a separate 
battle against reality, the idiot, the roué, 
the fanatic, the introvert, and the hypo- 
chondriac—each one a dim _ figure 
smudged over with a greasy drabness. 
The author’s failure lies not only in allow- 
ing his method to lapse before it is well 
begun, thus making a series of disjointed 
episodes rather than one completely moti- 
vated tale, but also in overleaping his 
intention to the verge of burlesque. Mr. 
Feinstein has been vouched for by “‘The 
Nation” as a poet, but he has not yet 
geared himself down to the pulling 
strength of the novel. 


iN FAIR picture of the Sage of Monti- 
2% cello, from his learning to write with 
his celebrated hand to his last hour on the 
fourth of July, exactly fifty years after he 
penned the Declaration, in Tue Lire anp 
Times or Tuomas Jerrerson (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50). The South is given an 
historian’s square deal by a native author, 
— Thomas E. Watson,— who declares 
that such treatment is an innovation. 
Jefferson is one of the great men whose 
lives remind us. That this book comes 
forth in revised edition is further proof 
that we still glut upon the troublous years 
of America’s babyhood. 


f N the Spring of 1926 a committee of the 
Harvard Student Council presented a 
plea for a survey course in science. “Tt 
should be the purpose of the course,” 

their report stated, ‘‘to acquaint students 
with the scientific point of view, and give 








on O live remains an art which everyone 

must learn, and which no one can 
teach,” are words uttered by HavELock 
Exuts, British psychologist and philoso- 
pher, to whom Judge Lindsey . pays 
appreciative tribute in this issue of the 
magazine. Yet in his many books and 
articles, in The Dance of Life, Studies in 
the Psychology of Sex, and in his Impres- 
sions and Comments (originally published 
in THe Forum), Mr. Ellis has revealed 
himself as not only an artist but a keenly 
analytical scientist as well, and if he has 
not consciously been a “‘teacher,” he has 
at least gone a long way in the interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of life. 


$ HE work of Acnes Reppuier, Phila- 
delphia writer and critic, has been 
chiefly in the essay form. Her brilliant, 
lucid prose shows the influence of 

the French and points a moral to 
young and would-be writers. 


Ag a dinner given recently in 
fo New York by Tue Forum for 
André Maurois, the guest of honor 
acknowledged the compliments paid 
him by one of the speakers of the 
evening, M. Paut CiaupeL, and 
spoke of the pride which all France 
feels in having one of her greatest 
living poets as Ambassador to 
America. As a welcome to this coun- 
try and in order to introduce the 
poet-ambassador to an American 
public, the Editor asked M. Claudel 
to select one of his own poems for 
publication in Tue Forum. L’En- 
fant Jésus de Prague was the one 
chosen, the poem was published in 
French in the June issue, and our 
readers were invited to send their trans- 
lations of the French verse to the Editor. 
The summer passed, and by September 
first, when the contest closed, a thousand 
versions of the poem had been submitted. 
The Editor, in selecting the best of the 
group, has given first honor to Mo.uty 


Anperson Hatey, of Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, New York, for most success- 
fully translating the spirit of the poem as 
well as the verse itself. All translations 
contained a few technical errors, un- 
fortunately. 

Mrs. Haley is the wife of Dr. Frank L. 
Haley, associate professor of Biological 
Chemistry at the Long Island College 
Hospital. She has been a child welfare 
agent, probation officer for juveniles, and 
an inspector of public institutions. In a 
letter to the Editor, she says, “If writers 
do end up in the poor house as they are 
popularly supposed to do, I shall feel per- 
fectly at home there for I spent three years 
trying to make the almshouses of New 
York State better places to live in.” Mrs. 
Haley has had much of her religious 
poetry published in current periodicals. 


Cgnee Crp 2 


Other admirable translations have been 
made by Cuar.Lotre Bascock, a Boston 
poet who has caught a certain naiveté by 
her version “in the manner of Dan Chau- 
cer.” Miss Babcock was graduated from 
Radcliffe, receiving her Ph.D., specializing 
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TOASTS 


in Middle English and 
Chaucer. She adds 
that one of her most 
delightful courses as a 
graduate was one in 
Old Norse under Dr. 
Henry Goddard 
Leach. RosEMARY 
Carr Benét is the 
wife of Stephen Benét, 
and ExizaBeTH Con- 
NER Linpsay is Mrs. 
Vachel Lindsay, all 
poets in their own 
names as well as in their husbands’. 
KATHARINE GARRISON CHAPIN is Mrs. 
Francis Biddle of Philadelphia. Her 
poetry appears in many of the better 
magazines, while her husband, a lawyer 
by profession, is a writer of short stories 
and novels. FatuerR McGowan’s trans- 
lation represents scores received from 
priests and sisters who responded to the 
mysticism of L’Enfant Jésus de Prague. 
He is a friar in one of this country’s 
greatest Catholic institutions, that of 
St. Thomas monastery at Villanova. 


Henry Dwicut 
CHAPIN 


ROLONGING life an extra span or 

two may be possible if the “ patient” 
gets the right start in life — and giving 
human beings the right start has been the 
life work of Dr. Henry Dwicut Cuaprin, 
’meritus Professor of Diseases of Children 
at the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital. Dr. Chapin is founder 
of the Speedwell plan for handling depend- 
ent children—a plan which considers 
human affection of definite therapeutic 
value and one which is now recognized 
in Europe as the ideal way to avoid 
the penalties of institutional life for the 
child. Dr. Chapin has recently returned 
from a trip around the world which was 
devoted to observation and lecturing on 
Child Welfare in Japan, China, India, and 
the Near East. 


yi UST at present it looks as if WiLLIAM 
Bennett Munro, Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Harvard, were to be defeat- 
ed in Tue Forum debate in August: 
**Shall We Break the Third Term Tradi- 
tion?” in which he took the affirmative 
side. But even at the time, Professor Munro 
wrote the Editor,‘ Lippmann will put it all 
over me, but what of it?” Perhaps, after 
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all, it wasn’t Mr. Lippmann’s “fault,” 
but Mr. Coolidge’s. 


— “heroes” must be fasci- 

nating business. FirzuuGH GREEN 

is a specialist in the species — for his own 

life has been filled with adventure. After 

graduation from Annapolis, Mr. Green 

took a post-graduate course in chemistry 

and high explosives in George Washington 

University. After twenty-two years in the 

Navy, he shifted to the Naval Reserve and 

became associated with the House of 

Putnam, pub- 

lishers. He 

has spent 

nearly four 

years in the 

polar regions 

with the 

Crocker Land 

Expedition 

and during 

the World 

War served as 

Flag Lieuten- 

ant to Admi- 

Firznucn Green ral Rogers 

with the Brit- 

ish Grand Fleet. He now lectures on 

aviation and arctic exploration and, as 

an intimate associate of Lindbergh, Byrd, 

Noel Davis, and others, he has been behind 

the scenes of much of the hero worship 
of recent years. ' 


a. HREE new artists make their first 


Forum “bow” in these pages. 
SopuiaA Batcom, whose illuminated manu- 
script of the Prize Poem makes so great 
an appeal, is a Boston woman, the wife of 
Lowell L. Balcom, likewise an artist. 
Her drawings have illustrated several 
well known books for children. Erick 
Berry, who is a lady in spite of a sturdy 
masculine name and a bold, dashing 
technique, has just returned from her 
second trip into the interior of Nigeria. 
Her exhibition of water colors of native 
West African types is scheduled for 
December 26 to January 14 at the Milch 
Galleries in New York. “Saravi” is the 
name signed to many unique sketches and 
caricatures one sees in smart magazines. 
The artist’s full name is Luis Maria 
Saravi and he is an Argentine whose work 
has attracted unusual attention. 











S INCE my retirement, in 1914, from 
3 the editorship of the Nation to the 
quiet of academic life, I have been pretty 
thoroughly absorbed in writing a series of 
volumes on the Greek Tradition,” writes 
Pau. Eimer More, Professor of English 
Literature at Princeton University, author 
of the Shelburne Essays. Professor More’s 
essay on “Modern Currents in American 
Literature” will take its place in a new 
volume of these essays, which will be the 
twelfth in the series. 


nr QUESTION which has agitated 
Italy and the Roman Catholic 
Church since the days of Constantine is 
that of the temporal power of the Pope. 
Gino SPERANZA, who, until his death last 
spring, practiced law in New York City, 
was legal adviser to the Royal Consulate- 
General of Italy for fifteen years. He served 
the American and Italian Governments in 
many capacities, and represented the New 
York Evening Post and the Outlook as 
special correspondent in Italy. Forum 
readers of the December, 1926, issue, will 
recall Mr. 
Speranza’s 
article, “The 
Religion of 
American 
Democracy.” 


YEAR 
aN ago THE 


Forum read- 
ers were pre- 
sented with 
‘“*The New 
Dress’’ by 
VIRGINIA 
Wootr of 
whom Stuart Pratt Sherman once said, 
“Her work is about the latest word in 
English fiction.” Some of our critics felt 
that “The New Dress” was too thin, 
others that it was a bit thick —the 
majority realized that Mrs. Woolf is trying 
to do something new in fiction. She seeks 
to convey the reality, the atmosphere, 
the spirit, of a character by new methods. 
“She is aware of the variety of feeling that 
goes into one single instant and of the 
mysterious relaxation which seems to link 
events occurring apart.” Her technique 
may be most effectively observed in her 
novels, Mrs. Dalloway, The Voyage Out, 
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and most recently, Jo the Lighthouse, in 
her collection of short stories, Monday and 
Tuesday, and in “The New Dress” and 
*“Slater’s Pins Have No Points.” 


we the microphone and syn- 
dicated columns of “ Daily Counsel” 
in the newspapers, Dr. S. Parkes Cap- 
MAN reaches an audience of many mil- 
lions. Add to this number those attending 
services of the Central Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, of which he is pastor, 
and one realizes something of the in- 
fluence on public thought exerted by Dr. 
Cadman. As President of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
Dr. Cadman’s views on the results of the 
Conference at Lausanne are important. 


O C. ROBERTSON is a young 

English poet, friend of Tagore, G. H. 
Luce, “‘and other Anglo-Eastern literary 
terata.” 


i AST April Harvey M. Warts, Phil- 
M} adelphia poet and editor, published 
in Scribner’s an article on the American 
countryside. American beauties are not, 
to Mr. Watts, according to his affirmation, 
“‘an obsession, but simply an inspiring 
fact.” Ready-made clothes and white por- 
celain bathtubs, as well as Woolworth’s 
“Five and Ten” have likewise inspired 
Mr. Watts whose articles on their respec- 
tive afflatus have appeared in THe Forum. 






ggckeP under almost any lady’s 

arm these days one sees a copy of 
Kitty, popular new novel by Warwick 
DeepinG, an English writer whose earlier 
novel, Sorrell and Son, also scaled the 
dizzy peaks of “best sellers.” Mr. Deep- 
ing holds three degrees from Cam- 
bridge University. He 
studied at Middlesex 
Hospital and prac- 
ticed as a physician 
for a year before he 
“abandoned medicine 
for literature.” As a 
major in the World 
War, Deeping saw 
*factive service 
through the Gallipoli 
campaign, afterwards 
Egypt, then front line 
in France.” 





Warwick DeEpInc 
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Stuart CHASE 


IRN in New 


Graduated from 


ISSS. 
1910. 


Hampshire, 
Harvard, 


Certified public accountant. Member of 
the staff of the Federal Trade Commission 
in Chicago 1917-1920. Wrote Volume V 
of the Commission’s reports, dealing with 


packers’ profits. Now on the staff of the 
Labor Bureau in New York. Author of The 
Tragedy of Waste and Your Money’s Worth. 


Roy S. DurstINnE 


ORN in North Dakota, 1886. Grad- 

uated from Princeton, 1908. Mem- 
ber of the city staff of the New York 
Sun for four years. Manager of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s press bureau. in the campaign 
of 1912. Is now secretary-treasurer of the 
advertising agency of Barton, Durstine, 
and Osborn, Inc. Author of Making Adver- 
tisements and Making Them Pay. 


Does Advertising Fool the Public? 
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Ftow Some 
Business Men Minimize Risk 
in Their Own Affairs 
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Successful men, in or past their prime, are more and more 

diversifying their financial interests, by disposing of a part of 

their holdings in active business and reinvesting the money in 

outside bonds. By doing so, they lessen the risk and responsi- 
bility for themselves and for their heirs. 


HILE building up a business, a 

man may need to concentrate in it 
all his resources. But when the business 
has become firmly established and is yield- 
ing him a surplus, to continue putting 
money in it may be inadvisable. Gradually, 
then, until the time comes to retire from 
active business, it is wiser to buildupa 
dependable structure of bond investments 
so well selected and diversified that it will 
provide a worry-free source of income, 
eventually to replace personal earning 
power. 

Some men desire to conserve against 
business hazard, the property they have 
accumulated for their families; others want 
to be relieved of responsibility and care, It 
is the natural evolution of a business life 
and may involve selling to others a par- 
ticipation in the ownership of one’s 
business. 


We are frequently called upon to help 
invest the proceeds, sometimes a very large 
amount. The problem is given us to 
design a well balanced investment struc- 
ture, diversified for safety and income, for 
maturity and marketability ; also to supply 
the bonds required to build that structure. 

Insuch major investment undertakings, 
as in smaller ones, it isad cided advantage 
to be able to rely upon a single house, 
resourceful enough todo the entire job. It 
gives a desirable unity to the handling of 
one’s investment affairs and makes for the 
best result. 

We shall be glad to discuss with you, 
without obligation, the development of an 
investment policy suited to your needs 
and its definite application to your affairs. 
To this problem we can apply the expe- 
rience we have gained in serving others ina 
similar way. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 2018 Seath La Salle Street 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South 1564 Serect 


PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenne 
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DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 
ST.LOUIS 319 North gh Street 
MILWAUKEE 425 Cast Water Street 


NEW YORK 14 Wall Street 

CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Aveane 
BOSTON 85 Dewonsbire S reet 

MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 
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Saint Raphael, France 


Along the Mediterranean Coast 


Eunice CHAPIN 


VE only six weeks and I’d like to spend 

them in Europe,” a friend of mine re- 
marked. “‘Where shall I go?” “Paris!” I 
replied immediately, “‘or Rome or Flor- 
ence.” “‘No, not this time,” he said, “Not 
in early spring — and besides, I want a 
country vacation, a restful one.” “The 
Riviera then,” I suggested. “‘Not merely 
Nice and Cannes and Monte Carlo, but a 
ramble on the Riviera all the way from 
Marseilles to Genoa.” 

He urged me to describe a practical, not 
too expensive trip and I told him of six 
weeks I had spent in this way, not motor- 
ing with luggage and chauffeur, but lei- 
surely browsing along. 

With six weeks at your disposal, a 
French and an Italian visa to your pass- 
port, a letter of credit according to your 
means, and a spirit of adventure, you have 
the necessary equipment. Baggage — the 
less the better. In this particular “ram- 
ble” let us suppose that you have sailed 
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from New York or Montreal for Mar- 
seilles. Or perhaps you have landed at a 
northern French port and, depressed for 
the moment by the truly vilain temps of 
February in Paris, have sped down to the 
southern seaport town. 

At last you find yourself in Marseilles, 
set down in the most cosmopolitan city in 
the world. You have seen the sandy red 
and yellow and orange hills curving about 
the bay, houses sprinkled thickly like red 
paprika and set amidst thick palms. As 
you look for your bag or a porter, or 
merely gaze about you, you sense the 
tingling, exotic flavor that comes with 
these ships from far away lands. Strange 
luggage banded with bright colors, scoop- 
covered carriages drawn by red-plumed 
horses, Hindus in white robes and turbans, 
Moroccans topped by scarlet fezzes, 
Spanish ladies in trailing pink satin and 
lace shawls — all this, and ever so much 
more, makes up Marseilles. 















No, I won’t tell you how long to stay 
in any one place,” I said to my traveling 
friend. “You have six weeks over there 
(he had made a special time allowance for 
sailing) and you have your return passage 
booked from Genoa. Proceed to ramble!” 
For half‘the fun is the delightful casual- 
ness of not having any set plans. Stay long 
enough in Marseilles to explore it and get 
its flavor. Like most of the cities and 
towns along the Riviera you will find that 
Marseilles has an old and a new city 
within the “‘walls”’ of its hills. Its streets 
are narrow and twisting, weaving like a 
web about the Old Port; yet it has a 
Prado, a wide and beautiful boulevard, 
and a gorgeous Corniche d’ Or — its fa- 
mous golden coast road. Wandering in 
Marseilles is an adventure and a few days’ 
poking about along the quais of the Old 
Port, stopping here and there to watch 
a bright bannered vessel, to see the ways 
of the fishmongers and observe their 
great heaps of weird wares, or to have 
a cup of chocolate and a brioche at an 
open air café will make Marseillés un- 
forgettable. 

At any tourist agency in Marseilles — 
and the wide, noisy, central thoroughfare 
called the Cannebiére has several — 
you may secure a little guide book —a 
paper-bound pamphlet which you can 
read and throw away later. If you prefer 
an official guide, a Baedeker or Blue 
Guide is always available. They will tell 
you “‘what to see” in the city. I happened 
to enjoy immensely the view of the harbor 
from the cathedral of Notre Dame de la 
Garde, interesting as a memorial to sailors 
lost at sea and as a seaport “guardian.” 
It towers above the cliffs, its Golden Lady, 
atop its structure, like the Goddess of 
Liberty, ever on the “alert.” Another 
memorable trip was in a little row boat 
out from the Old Port, across the harbor 
to Chateau d’If, the famous old dungeon 
island dating from Roman times. I hope 
he is still plying the oars for you, that gal- 
lant little “French boy” from San Fran- 
cisco. For if he is he will be so delighted to 
“spik a little English” that he will take 
you all about the rocky island, explaining 
the ins and outs of the old prisons, show- 
ing which cell it was that was occupied by 
the Count of Monte Cristo, and which by 
the Abbé Ferra, and tracing for you the 
passageway dug by the Count with bits of 
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Trinidad 


- - - On the Cunard 
West Indies Cruises 


Swaying women carry their wares 
‘topside’ . . . poinsettias grow next 
to hibiscus . . . Lunch on the hotel 
verandah and watch the shifting na- 
tive scene ... vendors of silver jew- 
elry . .. Hindus from Bombay .. . 


14 other ports studding the Carib- 
bean Sea .. . Cristobal ...San Juan 
. .. watch the flamingoes while you 
dance at Marianao Playa in Havana 
... St. Pierre ... Kingston ... the 
diving boys at Barbados .. . 


31 days on a superb Cunarder. ..im- 
agine an English manor house push- 
ing out to a tropical sea . . . large 
rooms designed for aristocratic com- 
fort...staterooms which have a fasci- 
nating, livable quality . . . And the 
perfection of service which is pride 
of class,—because it’s CUNARD. 
Apply to local agents or 25 Broad- 


way, New York. 





CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 
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LUXURY CRUISES 


WEST INDIES ¥ 
PANAMA CANAL 


Three Glorious Winter Vacation Cruises of 
Recreation and Romance by the luxurious oil- 
burning turbine steamer 

VEENDAM 


JANUARY 28th and MARCH 17th, 1928 
16 days each, visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, 
vana and Nassau—$230 up. 


SESRUARY <w 1928—28 DAYS 

Havana, Jamaica, Curacao, La Saye and 

coat) » Trinidad Barbados, Martinique, 

St. Thomas, Porto Rico, a aie up. 
Cruise fares include comprehensive shore excursions, care- 
fully arranged and carried out by the Frank ‘Tourist Com 
pany. 
Illustrated booklet “8” sent on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
» 22-24 State Strect, Now Yorks 


and FRANK ix FouRIST CO, 542 2 'hijin hoo, Ave., \ York 


5 


Countries 
— All 
Expenses 


$385 


itineraries tow reedy for 5, gina Nioet travel value 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 63, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGIATE TOURS 
via Canadian Pacific 
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broken glass and a teaspoon. After a morn- 
ing in the old dungeons you will be glad to 
row back again across the blue dancing 
water, charmed to see from a distance the 
orange, winding thread that is the Cor- 
niche, along which are built some of the 
most picturesque villas in the world. 

From Marseilles you have decided to go 
to Cannes, and you have expressed ahead 
your one heavy bag and are now traveling 
with a light suitcase or, still better, a man- 
uscript case. Perhaps you are down in 
this part of the country at the time of the 
flower carnivals, when Cannes and Nice 
are gala resorts, crammed to capacity. If 
you plan to be there then, you must ar- 
range ahead for reservations. Otherwise 
it is not necessary — provided you are 
browsily inclined. 

If you can afford it, go from Marseilles 
to Cannes in the great, comfortable, open 
P.L.M. motor-bus which takes one along 
the gorgeously lovely Corniche road. The 
train service is excellent but the track 
lies back from the “view” and most of 
the time one is pulling up or lowering the 
window as the train goes through tun- 
nels. If you travel by bus, go directly to 
Cannes, then explore the French. Riviera 
from there. 

However you go along the splendid 
coast road from Marseilles to Toulon and 
Hyéres, you find a view to make you eter- 
nally grateful that you’re there and not 
anywhere else. The French people in your 
compartment are sparkling with interest, 


- though only their eyes “let on,” as you 


crane your neck first out the little window 
in the door at your left, from which you 
see a wild woodland of pine with bright, 
little, scarlet-topped villas, perched like 
gay birdhouses among the hills, or out the 
corridor window from which you gaze 
down at the rocky, red coast with its 
tumbling, restless sea, vivid as thick, blue 
paint dashing against the shores. Soon you 
arrive at Toulon, ancient military port, 
where perhaps one may catch a glimpse of 
the French fleet lying at anchor. Stop off 
at Toulon and play about for a day, taking 
a local bus over to frivolous, smart little 
Hyéres, favorite resort of the English. If 
you break your train journeys frequently, 
in this way, you will never get tired, you 
will always arrive in the daytime, and can 
check your bag at the consigne and wander 
about the village on foot, finding a clean 
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and pleasant little pension or small hotel 
for the night. 

You will find, between Hyéres and 
Cannes, altogether charming small south- 
ern French villages, each one a golden 
square of sunshine. At Cannes, Nice, Men- 
ton — you are closer to the Maritime 
Alps and the air is crisper and more brac- 
ing, though sunshine is not so certain at 
all times of the year. But along that 
stretch of Mediterranean Coast from 
Hyéres to Cap d’Antibes, along a bit of 
coast the French call “‘les Rochers Rouges” 
(the Red Rocks), one finds pockets of 
sunshine with only an occasional touch of 
a wicked wind, the mistral. One joy of this 
southern coast of France is that you can 
Snd there just what your mood demands. 
You long for tennis and golf — you stop 
at Hyéres or Menton. You crave the ex- 
citement, for even a night or two, that one 
finds in a gay, Continental hotel lobby or 
in the lounge of a casino. Cannes and Nice 
and Monte Carlo open their arms to you. 
Haunted by the rush and ravages of 
Broadway, by the display on a Board- 
walk, you seek rest and relaxation, in one 
of the quieter villages, Saint Raphael, for 


example. I discovered this exquisite vil- again on the Corniche, one approaches the 
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"OIN THIS BAND OF 
/ PLEASURE PIRATES / 


Come—join the jolly pirates 
cruising through the West 


lage, in my opinion the gem of the whole 
Riviera, by. the process of neck craned 
from window. Later, along the Italian 
Riviera, I was to fall in love with sunny 
San Remo in the same manner. Almost 
any time of the year is flower time in 
Saint Raphael, and if you are lucky 
enough, as I was, to find a little “Villa 
Mariana” hanging up in the hill like a 
golden bird cage, its thick stone walls 
draped by flowering vines, or serving as a 
prop for old pear-trees, you will love the 
sunny village all the rest of your life. Like 
most of the coast towns it has a new and 
old port, a chattering, friendly, typically 
French village, and a sophisticated cluster 
of wealthy English about its casino. Up 
the hill a half hour from this centre, one 
may take long walks in the woods, or 
along the winding paths crowded with 
flowering trees and shrubs. I’ll never 
forget the drifts of lacy, yellow mimosa, 
each tree a jaunty lovely lady, draped, ane 
hand upon a hip, against a sunny wall. 


Leaving Saint Raphael is atrocious busi- * 


ness, for one has fallen in love with it. But 
one soon becomes philosophic in Europe, 
and back in a train or in a motor, and 


Ports of romance and adven- 
ture. Verdantislandsset insap- 
phire seas. Remnants of old- 


S.S. RELIANCE Indiesontheluxurious S.S. RELIANCE. § World civilization against a 
Storeupa heap of treasureintheform background of tropical splen- 
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PIRATE 27 days——$300 up 27 days—$300 up 16 days—-$200 up 
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Jo the man or woman 
who seeks 
to perpetuate the 
memory of a loved one 


A Memorial— but what type of 
Memorial will best serve its sacred 
nurpose? 

Hundreds have asked themselves 
this question—and found a satisfy- 
ing answer in GOLDEN - VOICED 
DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. 


Installed inthe Campanile of theChurch, 
Deagan Chimes are adaily inspiration ...a 
constant reminder of the one commemor- 
ated ...a sublime expression of love and 
devotion ....an ever-appreciated public 
beneficence. 


Deagan Chimes are played by organist 
direct from organ console. A touch of 
the keys sends forth to all the community 
the most impressive, the most stately 
and the most beautiful music that man 
has yet devised—the Song of the Chimcs. 

Can you conceive of a finer or 
more fitting tribute to a loved onc? 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


EST. 1660 
252 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
Standard Sets, $6000 
and up. Literature 
including beautifu 
Memoria! Book, on 

request. 


Deagan 
Tower Chimes 
played directfrom 
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For folks who wish to travel carefree, in good 


company,and get the most for time and money. 


EUROPE 


Delightful Spring & Summer Tours 


Sailing from March to August inclusive 
Most interesting “Old World” routes 
Extensive motoring and sightsccing 
Genial cultured leaders. Low prices. 


Send for Booklets 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Spring & Summer Cruise-Tours 


Wonderful trips sailing April and June. 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Europe. 
Famous lecturers. Low prices. 


Send for Booklet 


TEMPLEGISTOURS 


INCORPORATED 


447-F Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Fstérel hills, so altogether different from 
the Mountains of the Moors. 

Almost before one knows it, the train is 
nearing Cannes, that aristocratic and 
lovely resort made popular by the English 
as Nice has been focused upon the retina 
of the traveler by the wealthy American 
tourist. One lifts one’s eyes to the hills and 
sees, like a glittering cardboard decorz- 
tion, a fringe of snow-capped mountains, 
the Maritime Alps, sparkling against a 
bright blue sky. The sea flashes in tiny 
coves and a deeper bay, dotted with gal- 
lant little boats painted yellow and green 
and lavender, with here and there a more 
serious craft sporting queer rigging and 
orange sails. You will find in Cannes and 
Nice your own amusement. There are 
promenades as thronged as the Board- 
walk at Atlantic City, hotels as gorgeous 
as any in the world. Monte Carlo can be 
reached by bus or tram (trolley car) from 
Nice and should not be neglected. Don’t 
forget your passport when you go, since 
Monaco is a principality. 

When one leaves Menton one leaves 
France, and at the border town of Ven- 
timiglia one descends, one presents pass- 
port stamped with an Italian visa, one 
submits to the brutal mechanics of bag- 
gage inspection. It is possible to go 
straight on to Genoa and make pilgrim- 
ages to and fro along the Italian Riviera; 
or one can spend the night in Ventimiglia, 
then wander along exploring as one gocs, 
as one has done in France. Genoa itself is 
a wide, tangled old harbor town which 
makes one realize why so many explorers 
have set sail from it. A guidebook will 
help you to locate all the “sights.” In 
Genoa one can stay at a Christopher Col- 
umbus inn or watch a ship come in from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Or one can sail 
over to Corsica and Sardinia, or just be 
indolent, secking more sunshine and re- 
pose in Alassio or San Remo, Rapallo or 
Santa Margherita. You will find some- 
thing of the same quality you have en- 
joyed before in southern France, but there 
will be an individual, Italian glowtothesun, 
andacertain intangible difference in feeling 
thatischaracteristicofthe Riviera Levante. 

Your six weeks are up. Reluctantly you 
hie yourself back to Genoa, and from 
Genoa home to a land that is rich in 
everything but time in which to enjoy 
the beauties in life. 
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A Cry That Has Echoed 
Through the Ages 


The cry of the leper — outcast, unclean! A soul-wracking, melancholy cry 
that has resounded in the halls of time since Egypt was young and the 
pyramids were but a dream. 


“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean,”’ pleaded the lepers when the Man of 


Galilee walked among them nearly 2,000 years ago. And in His great com- 
passion He laid His hands upon them and gave them comfort. 





But even in this advanced age the agonized cry of the leper is raised, un- 
heard, lost on the winds of the sea and stifled by the loneliness of far-off 
islands where millions of lepers this very hour are living a walking, 
breathing death. Actually, millions there are — men, women and helpless 
little children who never should feel the hand of leprosy. Thousands of 
these are under the American flag in the world's greatest leper colony at 
Culion in the Philippines. 
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And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions are suffering and dying need- 
lessly. It is astounding but true that leprosy is curable. In five years more 
than 1,000 of the milder cases have been cured at Culion and the patients 
returned to their homes. Now, only money is needed to provide increased 
personnel and equipment at Culion so that a perfected cure may be given to 
the lepers of the world. This was Leonard Wood's dream and it was he 
who asked the American people for help, just before his death. 
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“If Thou wilt Thou cans make us clean.’’ Yes, the same old prayer, but this 
time it is addressed not to the Man of Galilee but to You. You can help rid 
the world of Leprosy — Stamp it Out for all time — by simply sending 
your check to aid the heroic men and women who have buried themselves 


among the lepers and are devoting their lives to this great task. 





Interesting information on this subject may be ie 
tained by writing the National Chairman, General 
James G. Harbord, or better still, send your check to 
the National Treasurer, General Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to 


LEONARD WOOD MEMORIAL 


ONE MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
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Doxatp Rea Hanson 


Financial Editor Boston Evening 


Investment Trust 
Developments 


a Kngland and Scotland, where in- 
vestment trusts have been in opera- 
tion for more than half a_ century, 
approximately 115 of these companies are 
in operation and are meeting the require- 
ments of British investors. In this country, 
the investment trust idea is primarily a 
post-war development. In fact, these 
trusts were practically unknown as re- 
cently as four years ago; yet early in the 
past autumn authority estimated 
that about one hundred companies were 
in operation. Anyone who has followed 
the financial advertisements in the daily 
press for the past three months will not 
question seriously the estimate that from 
two to three new investment trusts a 
weck have been organized and have 
announced their offerings of securities to 
the public. The contrast between the 
relatively slow expansion of this move- 
ment in England and the rapid, not to 
say mushroom, growth in this country 
is striking, to say the least. 

Whether the economic background of 
this particular era in American finance is 
responsible for this prodigious expansion 
of the investment trust movement, or 
whether its development represents a 
sincere belief on the part of investors that 
the investment trust offers advantages 
that were hitherto unobtainable, is a 
question. Probably both are factors. 
By the economic background we refer to 


one 
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the great expansion in security prices, of 
both bonds and stocks, in the past three 
or four years. While some stocks have 
soared to heights beyond the dreams of 
the most optimistic in this. period, many 
others have declined. Yet confidence in 
the continuation of our apparent pros- 
perity runs high throughout the land, and 
the average American believes that by 
the law of averages an investment in a 
widely diversified group of common stocks 
will show a profit in time. The investment 
trust, which sells its securities and utilizes 
the proceeds for investment in a widely 
diversified range of securities, meets this 
particular requirement of investors. 


This may explain the tremendous absorp- 


tion of investment trust securities by the 
public this year. 


Wuart Are 


As the term investment trust is used 
in financial circles in this country, it has 
come to include about every kind of 
corporation or association which owns 
securities and derives its chief source of 
income from interest and dividends on 
those securities or profits gained by 
appreciation in value of securities pur- 
chased. The term is entirely too elastic 
for practical purposes and requires more 
accurate definition. Although the idea 
originated in the British Isles, it does not 
necessarily follow that our definition 
should square with commonly accepted 
practice there; but it would seem thai the 
spirit of the British investment trust 
should apply-here. It is entirely reason- 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS? 





The Hyrothinghams up on the Hill 
The Joneses west of the Tracks 


The Frothinghams on the hill may use more 
electricity, water, or gas than the Joneses west of 
the tracks, but the quality is not graded; each is 
entitled to the best, and Jones and Frothingham pay 
at the same rate for the same service. 


The same quality to everybody, at the same 
price for the same quantity. 


Public Service, more than any other business, 
must be conducted on the principle of democracy. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS 9} LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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able to argue that the so-called investment 
trust which does not square with the 
British predecessor can fly different colors, 
with equal honor and credit, but also 
under a_ different classification. In 
Great Britain the soundest and most 
successful trusts were conceived pri- 
marily to provide a means for providing 
safe investment through the greatest 
possible distribution of risk. They were 
not conceived for the purpose of financing 
industry, of securing control of a specific 
corporation or industry, or providing 
convenient dumping ground for specu- 
lative purchases of pools or of unsalable 
underwritings of bankers. They were 
simply associations of investors, working 
for their own interests solely, and they 
sought no “entangling alliances.” 
Obviously this conception of the in- 
vestment trust excludes many security- 
owning corporations or associations in 
this country —and with no reflection 
whatever on these associations. They were 
conceived for a different purpose. The 
holding company or financing company is 
an instance. Consider the public utility 
holding company. Some of. these are 
substantially investment trusts. They 
diversify their investments geographically, 
as the American & Foreign Power Com- 
pany does in many countries, or they may 
scatter their investments over a_ wide 
assortment of public utility operating 
companies in the United States. But more 
often than not they contemplate a voice 
in the management, a source of new 
capital for the companies in which they 
are interested, often give useful and 
valuable service in the shape of engineer- 
ing advice, and usually provide invaluable 
aid in executive management and ad- 
ministration. Such companies as Electric 
Bond & Share, Associated Gas & Electric, 
Standard Gas & Electric, and the Middle 
West Utilities have been pronounced 
successes in their fields; but they are not 
investment trusts. Neither would the 
International Match Corporation — 
which owns upward of $116,000,000 of 
securities, mostly in foreign government 
bonds bought for the purpose of securing 
the monopoly of match sales —or the 
European Mortgage & Investment Cor- 
poration — which markets its securities 
in this country specifically secured by 
farm mortgages in Central Europe — be 
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classified with investment trusts, al- 
though in effect they may answer the 
investors’ requirements in this direction. 
Nor would we include fire insurance 
companies, which in many respects re- 


semble investment trusts in this category. 


Two Types 

More specifically, the investment trust 
in the United States has taken two general 
forms, one of which, commonly called the 
discretionary type, corresponds generally 
with the British conception of an invest- 
ment trust, while the other, commonly 
called the fixed, or non-discretionary 
type, is distinctly an American conception. 

Sponsorship for the discretionary type 
of investment trust has been divided into 
three general fields. First is the pro- 
fessional type of investment trust man- 
ager, such as the American Founders 
Trust, which is affiliated with a group of 
investment trusts, providing a valuable 
service in management of these trusts, 
statistical and research work, and other 
services. Second is the group of trusts 
affiliated with investment banking houses 
or investment consultants, among the 
most familiar being those sponsored by 
Aldred & Company, Brown Brothers & 
Company, Lehman Brothers, Stone & 
Webster, and Blodget. Finally, many 
banks and their associated investment 
companies have organized investment 
trusts, among the first in this field being 
the Old Colony Trust Company and the 
National Shawmut Bank, both of Boston. 

Usually the investment trusts spon- 
sored by the above interests issue their 
own debentures, preferred stock, and 
common stock. With the proceeds the 
trustees are given broad powers, under 
either trust agreements or articles of 
association, in the matter of investment; 
and the trust income is derived from 
interest and dividend receipts, plus gains 
realized from the net appreciation in 
value of securities owned. Usually trusts 
of this type specify the manner in which 
they will diversify the investment issues 
purchased. It is not unusual to find 
restrictions imposed such as the following: 
not to invest more than one per cent of 
the total assets in one security; not more 
than 15 per cent in any one country other 
than the United States; not more than 
60 or 75 per cent in the United States; not 
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account with us in 1917. 
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The manufacturer’s contacts in this bank were with an officer 
who knew a great deal about the depositor’s line of business. 
Together they worked out plans for expansion, and this 
bank supplied the credit. 

Since then, that Company has averaged earnings of more than 
$700,000 a year, and its net worth today exceeds $6,000,000. 

Perhaps a similar case may not be exactly repeated. But 
hundreds of our clients know that our facilities and the counsel 
of our officers are constructive factors in their businesses. We 
invite executives to let us prove this to their satisfaction. 
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elements of Safety, 
Yield, Marketability and 
Diversification which rec- 
ommend them to investors. 
Every mortgage or mort- 
gage bond protecting these 
issues is insured irrevoca- 
bly as to payment of both 
principal and interest by 
one of the following four 


Surety Companies: 


U.S. Fidelity& GuarantyCo. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
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more than 30 per cent in a given industry, 
such as the securities of industrial cor- 
porations, of transportation companies, 
of public utilities, of banks or insurance 
companies; nor more than 50 per cent in 
securities issued by governments, states, 
or municipalities. Other restrictions are 
imposed on countries in which investments 
may be made, on new and unseasoned 
industries, and on securities concerning 
the investment status of which insufficient 
information is available. This, in fact, is 
the policy of one prominent investment 
trust. 

Some of these investment trusts fur- 
nish their stockholders with complete 
information concerning the type of se- 
curities owned at stated intervals. Others 
do not. The policy with respect to pub- 
licity is one which has invited most criti- 
cism of the discretionary type of trust. 
Where the investor has access to complete 
information, he is in a position to judge 
for himself as to the kind of investment 
trust security he will buy. Where he has 
not such information he must rely wholly 
on the character and reputation of the 
trustees or managers. In the case of several 
of the trusts mentioned above, however, 
trustees serve without direct compen- 
sation, making their only profit on the 
common stock, of which they purchase a 
block, usually half of the outstanding 
issue, for a nominal sum at the time of 
organization. .Unless they can earn divi- 
dends on the common and make it really 
valuable in the course of years, they have 
nothing to gain for their efforts. Such an 
organization provides a proper incentive 
for skillful and capable management and 
as it is in the hands of individuals whose 
life work is that of handling financial 
affairs and financial trusts it has attrac- 
tive possibilities for the investor. 

Tue Frxep Trust 

It is the other type, the fixed type of 
investment trust, that has increased so 
sharply in numbers, if not also in total 
dollars of securities sold in recent months. 
An example of this type is one which 
specifies 24 different American corpora- 
tions, the largest and most representative 
corporations in the country and embrac- 
ing almost as many different industries, 
in whose shares it will invest. For every 
block of 175 shares of these 24 different 
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companies 1000 of its own shares are 
issued, the price based on the value of the 
entire block divided by 1000, plus an 
allowance of not more than 8% per cent 
for commissions and trustees’ fees. One 
of the largest Wall Street banks serves as 
trustee, issuing a thousand trustee shares 
for every 175 shares of the above stocks 
purchased. Such an investment provides 
a convenient method of diversifying the 
investment of small. sums over a broad 
list of American corporations and is a 
vehicle for speculating on the very future 
of American business itself. 

Various types of this fixed share in- 
vestment trust exist. Among the first of 
these formed, three or four years ago, 
were so-called bankers’ shares of a selected 
group of industries. A dozen or so of the 
leading railroad stocks comprised one, 
another included public utilities, another 
Standard Oils: and since then groups 
embracing representative chain store 
stocks or other industries have been 
organized. 

The usual objection to trusts of this 
type is that they are getting further away 
from the investment trust idea with 
each modification. A fixed trust repre- 


senting many- differeat- American. -in- 
dustries is a speculation on American 
prosperity; but it is well to recall that the 
history of American business in the past 
has been strewn with security wreckage 
in years of depression. Diversification 
throughout American industry may -re- 
sult in appreciation in value of some in- 
vestments offsetting declines in value of 
others, but there is the objection that the 
aggregate dividend return on such. in- 
vestments may be a variable quantity, 
which is not a desirable contingency when 
such shares are lodged with investors not 
engaged otherwise in business and who 
are dependent upon such income. And 
where these trusts are concentrated on a 
given industry, such fluctuations may. 
possibly become the more exaggerated, 
as all who recall the depression in the 
railroad and public utility industry a few 
years ago will concede. 

Some method of equalizing and stabl- 
lizing the return from fixed, investment 
trust shares is needed, but does not 
appear to have been developed as, yet: 
The inability to stabilize the dividend 
return from such trusts would séem tg 
originate in the method of -financing. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


Founded in 1852 


76 Years of Growth 


The oldest property in the Associated-System was established in 1852 
as the Ithaca Gas Light Company. It supplied gas to’ 28 customers at that 
time. Today the Associated System furnishes electricity, gas 6r water to 
more than 587,000 consumers in over. 1,000 communities with 2,700, 000 


population. 


Among the customers served, over 166,000 are located in New York 


State, 139,000 in New England, 36,000 in Kentucky, 


Tennessee and 


Indiana, and 117,000 in western Pennsylvania. : 
The record of the Associated Gas and Electric Company is one of 


sound and steady growth. 
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Investment Literature 


We present to our readers the following list of 
booklets issued by reputable financial houses with 
the belief that they may be helpful in the solution 
of investment problems. 








These booklets may be obtained by addressing 
the firms listed or Financial Department, ForuM 
Magazine, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Pusiic Utitity SEcurRITIES AS INVESTMENTS. 

A booklet discussing the features of public 
utility securities which make them sound in- 
vestments. A.C. Allynand Company, 67 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 





RuiLes FOR SAFE INVESTMENT. Knowledge 
gained over a long period of years makes it 
possible to determine whether a given spot ina 
city will have a steadily increasing growth in 
property value. One of the factors of safety 
of real estate bonds explained in this booklet. 

American Bond & Mortgage Company, 345 

Madison Avenue, New York City. 


STATISTICAL AND CORPORATE MANUAL of the 
American Water Works & Electric Company 
and subsidiaries, showing the earnings of all 
the various companies, territory served and 
type of business. Copies sent upon request. 
American Water Works & Electric Company, 

«, 50 Broad Street, New York City. 

ANNUAL REPORT AND YEAR Book of the Associ- 
>», ated Gas & Electric System, showing consoli- 
dated earning statement, balance sheet and 
data ci distribution of security holders. Book- 
lét’ sent upon request. Associated Gas & 
Electric Company, 61 Broadway, New York 

City. 





Wise PusBLic BENEFACTIONS. A booklet pre- 
pared for public-spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear the advantages 
of a standardized form for charitable trusts. 

Bank of New York and Trust Company, 52 

Wall Street, New York. 





Guaranty Service. A booklet describing the 
various facilities available to customers and the 
functions of the various departments. Copies 
upon request.. Guaranty Trust Company of 

New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 





Reasons Wuy. A booklet explaining why first 
mortgage real estate bonds secured by insured 
and guaranteed first mortgages should comprise a 
large proportion of any investment list. Na- 
tional Union Mortgage Company of Baltimore, 
Mackubin Goodrich & Co.,° Fiscal Agents, 
Baltimore, Md. 















How Mucu SHoutp I Save. This booklet pre- 
sents a graphic answer to this question and 
offers two interesting plans for systematic 
savings, including charts and tables, showing 
accumulated interest on principal by years. 
Old Colony Corporation, 17 Court Street, 

Boston, Mass. 





SaFety SuPREME. A booklet describing a com- 
prehensive investment plan combining profit 
with safety. Shannon & Luchs, McPherson 

Square North, Washington, D. C. 
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These trusts are commonly a perpetually 
growing affair. They are not limited as to 
the authorized amount of stock sold, an 
undesirable feature that .is not only 
confined to the fixed trust, for a few of the 
discretionary trusts are what may be 
termed “open-ended.” Were the stock 
issue limited, a normal appreciation in 
value of securities owned and rise in 
dividends disbursed on those securities 
would permit the accumulation of a 
surplus account which could be used to 
advantage for reinvestment and as a 
reserve in lean years. 

It is probably unnecessary to refer to 
the limitations of a fixed investment 
trust where substitutions are not per- 
mitted. Not only do individual corpora- 
tions in an otherwise thriving industry 
often meet with reverses or actually fail, 
but whole industries have been known to 
become obsolescent or subject to long 
drawn-out periods of depression. The 
railroads drove the canals out of business 
and rendered some splendid canal stock 
investments of a centufy ago worthless. 

It seems altogether likely that the New 
York State legislature will enact a law at 
the next session which will throw some 
safeguards about investment trusts for 
the protection of the investor. Attorney 
General Ottinger has proposed that in- 
vestment trusts be subjected to the 
scrutiny of the State Superintendent of 
Banks and that a code of ethics be in- 
corporated into such legislation. The spe- 
cific recommendations that he has made 
have already met with the hearty support 
of most of the executives of responsible in- 
vestment trusts. 

Investment trusts of both types supply 
an admirable means of meeting the small 
investors’ requirements for diversification 
in investment, but the different types of 
trusts in this country have not yet been 
through the acid test of depression. 
Management is ninety per cent of the 
success factor in an investment trust and 
good management will show up most 
favorably under the most adverse con- 
ditions. But until investment trust man- 
agements have had an opportunity “to 
go out and get a reputation,” as one 
observer describes it, and until these 
trusts have been seasoned by adversity, 
the outcome of the movement in this 
country cannot be forecast. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR 


is Protestantism Declining?” Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Mr. Her- 
bert Asbury give clashing answers to this question in the Forum 
Debate for February. Mr. Asbury points to the rift between Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists and to statistics of church membership to 
prove that the forces of Protestantism are disintegrating. If Protestant- 
ism is not to decline its salvation will be due in part to the timely 
warning served by just such frank challenges as that of Mr. Asbury. 
Profiting by his analysis, pastors and preachers may come to closer 
grip with the realities that confront religion. 


oyr age is one that does not readily tolerate the camouflaging of 
fact by emotion. As the common denominator of education and 
intelligence rises, church congregations become more insistent in de- 
manding of their preachers a candid admission of the processes of science. 


They also ask for a new application of Christian doctrine to the chang- 
ing social ethics of the day. There is a movement abroad for better 
theological schools, a movement which will be interpreted in THE 
Forum by a paper entitled “ Protestantism Looks to the Monasteries.” 
At the same time intelligent laymen call upon their preachers to share 
with them the fruits of current technical study of the Bible. They wish 
to know the latest secrets of discovery in the laboratories of theological 
research. Some of the recent conclusions regarding the present-day 
interpretation of “inspiration”’ in the Bible will be reviewed in a forth- 
coming article. Another essay, “Shall they go to Sunday School?” 
will point out the need of a new Protestant orientation for children. 


3 RANK and intelligent surveys will do no harm to any religion, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. The other day Mr. Clarence 
Darrow told the Editor that he regretted Mr. Thomas A. Edison’s 
endorsement, in a Forum interview, of the probability of the existence 
of the soul. In all fairness, this magazine will give Mr. Darrow as much 
space as he may wish in which to register his own views regarding the 
soul. In 1924 and 1925, THE Forum opened up for free discussion the 
previously tabooed subject of the relation of Roman Catholicism to the 
traditional spirit of America. In 1928 with equal straightforwardness we 
will encourage investigation into other doubts and dissensions of our 
religious life. To those grounded in the faith the debate on the alleged 
decay of Protestantism will serve not as a rebuff but as a tonic. 
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Time 
and 
Western 


Man 


By 


W YNDHAM 
LEWIS 


The merit of this im- 
portant book is that 
it singles out a vital 
idea and presents it 
with that kind of 
power which makes 
you wonder why no 
one has seen it be- 
fore. The idea is that 
Time is being cur- 
rently accepted as our 
god. Such an accept- 
ance, the author 
holds, is fraught with 
the gravest peril for 
mankind. First, he 
shows this conception 
of Time at work in 
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Gallant 
Ladies 


CAMERON 
ROGERS 


Author of ‘The Mag- 
nificent Idler," etc. 


Mata Hari—Lola 
Montez—Adrienne 
Lecouvreur—Ca- 
lamity Jane—and 
six others. 


Mr. Rogers has given 
flesh and blood to the 
vivacious shadows of 
ten gallant and cour- 
ageous women. Here 
are pirates, Mary 
Read and Anne Bon- 
ney; Mile. Maupin, a 
deadly fencer, a great 
lover; Jeanne de la 
Motte, who shook the 
throne of France; 
exotic Mata Hari; 
Mme. de Chevreuse; 























OF A 
PHILOSOPHER 


“It seems to answer all the ques- 
tions of everybody's soul-search- 
phy behind these ing.’’ — Henry James Forman in 
manifestations. 


$5.00 


the gallant Duchess 


of Kingston; Lola 
Montez; Adrienne 
Lecouvreur; and our 
own Calamity Jane 
and Belle Star, wild 
women of the West. 
Illustrated, $3.50 
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everyday life, in art, 
and in literature. 
Then he exposes and 
dissects the philoso- 





the N. Y. Times. 2 vols., $10.00 


THE 
BOOK OF 
MARRIAGE 


“*Keyserling not only states the gen- 
eral problem — he supplies the 
answer.’’ — Simeon Strunsky, N.Y. 
\ Times. $5.00 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. —Keats 


THE FORUM BOOK REVIEW BOARD 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Shelley Brought to Earth 


Wi’; WALTER EDWIN PECK has 

done for Shelley what Miss Amy 
Lowell did a few years ago for Keats. 
Soberly and conscientiously he has said 
the last word, and it should be a matter of 
many decades before anybody says it 
again. His two ponderous volumes, SHEL- 
LEY, His Lire anp Work (Houghton 
Mifflin, $12.50) — which the reader de- 
voutly wishes were seven little ones — 
resemble Miss Lowell’s two ponderous 
volumes in the respectful consideration 
they accord to the poet’s early work which 
is of a negligible order. They are scholarly, 
diligent, and fair-minded, offering little 
criticism, but much careful analysis. They 
are as far removed from Professor Dow- 
den’s sickly sentimentalism as from the 
lightninglike flashes in which M. André 
Maurois gives us on an incredibly small 
canvas the living, breathing, ecstatic, 
ineffectual image of Ariel. 

M. Maurois is able to fix his mind’s eye 
on the vivid picture of Shelley’s life be- 
cause he consistently ignores Shelley’s 
poetry. To Mr. Peck the poetry is natur- 
ally a matter of moment. M. Maurois 
finds space for Lord Byron’s indiscretions 
— thrice-told details for which the reading 
world appears to have an insatiable ap- 
petite. Mr. Peck is sufficiently busy with 


Iliustrated ,, 
Section vi 
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I. A. RICHARDS 
E. E. FREE HARVEY 


BERNARD FAY 
Cc. K. OGDEN 


M. WATTS IRITA VAN DOREN 
VIOLA PARADISE 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


Shelley’s own indiscretions, and is wisely 
disposed to let Byron alone; though both 
writers are unjust in accusing him of neg- 
lecting Allegra, for whom he showed dur- 
ing the four years of his guardianship a 
consistent and very practical parental 
care. 

Mr. Peck nobly defends Harriet West- 
brook from Godwin’s slanders as well as 
from the sneers of later critics who seem 
to think that an occasional liking for a 
new hat was sufficient ground for a poet- 
husband’s desertion. The crowded episodes 
of Shelley’s early career are graphically 
portrayed, especially the expedition to 
Ireland which had for its purpose the 
freeing of the enslaved Irish Catholics 
from the double bondage of Protestant 
England and Papal Rome. That the very 
richness of this programme should have 
made it a bit indigestible to Dublin 
stomachs was something beyond Shel- 
ley’s power of comprehension. His lack of 
humor was, as Matthew Arnold said, 
“inhuman.” It stood between him and the 
world of common men. It was responsible 
for the fundamental failures of his life. 

A ray of humor, a single illuminating 
beam would have shown the youthful 
atheist that the equally youthful Felicia 
Hemans was not cut out by nature for a 
freethinker. It would have lit up the mot- 
ley crew of women whom he hailed one by 
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Books Intended for FORUM Readers 


AND A CATALOG OF EQUALLY GOOD BOOKS 





THE HORNED 
SHEPHERD 


by Edgar Jepson 
woodcuts by Wilfred Jones 


“The writing st yle borders on 
exquisite perlection, and the 
bookmaking is of a beauty 
rarely seen in these da ys’, says 
The Boston Transcript of this 
romantic version of the Pan- 
legend. The special first edition 
is printed from hand-=settype on 
vellum paperand boxed. $5.00 





THE TRAVELS 
of WILLIAM 


BARTRAM 
Ed. by Mark Van Doren 


Of this book Colerialge once 
wrote: “Bartram’s is the last 
book written in the exciting 
spirit of the old travellers’. It 
is a stirring tale of the travels 
ofan eighteenth century Amer- 
ican among the Indians, and 
forms the third volume in the 
series An American Bookshelf, 
in which series the first two 
volumes are: Samuel Sewall’s 
Diary and Parson Weems’ up= 


roarious Life and Death of 


General George Washington. 





your name and address gripping Story... one of the 
$2.50 each ee | best’. $2.00 } 
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As to 
that 
Catalog 3 


et The catalog of 


Macy-Masius books for 
the Spring of 1928 is now 
ready. We suggest that 
you send for it. 


as. You will want 


this catalog if you are 
interested in the work of 
such authors and artists 
as: 
Ferenc Molnar 
ames B. Connolly 
gar Jepson 
Herbert Asbury 
Rockwell Kent 
Frank Sullivan 
F.PLA 


. Fillmore Hyde 
Charles D. Isaacson 
H. B. Drake 
Ethel Peyser 
Wilfred Jones 
Mark Van Doren 
Henry F. Pringle 
Rea Irvin 
Bertrand Zadig 
Morris Markey 
Herb Roth 
Lee Pape 
Jacques LeClercg 


and many others. 


b You will want 
this catalog if you are 
mterested in subjects 
such as Horatio Alger, 
Jr., the sea, adventure, 
New York, The Marquis 
de Sade, the acquisition 
of culture; in fiction or 
non-fiction, in $2 books 
or beautiful (and expen- 
sive) collector’s items. 


You will want 
this catalog because all 
Macy-Masius catalogs, 
like all Macy-Masius 
books, are things of typo- 
graphic beauty. 


ae Simply send 


se ? ek ak OE a. 
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THE DEVIL 
OF PEI-LING 


by Herbert Asbury 


Whatever you may think 
about Mr. Asbury’s views in 
this issue upon Protestantism, 


you'll find in reading “The 
Devil of Pei-L ing” that he 
knows a lot about the stigmata, 
Catholic worship and demon- 
ology. And that he can build 
upon this knowledge the sort 
of mystery story which could 
run through three editions in 
one month, and could cause 
The Forum to say? “Surely 
this is the most blood-curdlling 
and best mystery yarn since 
Poe wrote “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue“ Many 
people have compared it with 
“Dracula”. Certainly all have 
enjoyed it. 2.00 


CURSED BE 


THE TREASURE 
by H. B. Drake 
In England Mr. Drake is 


steadily hailed as “a second 
Stevenson’. The Manchester 
Guardian: “The best since 
Conrad”. The Daily Chron= 
icle: “Stevenson would be 
excited by this book”. The 
Sheffield Independent: “A 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


one as kindred spirits, and whom he 
found, one by one, a trifle disenchanting. 
Only the least fastidious of men could 
have sought solace with Mrs. Boinville 
(Maimuna) and Cornelia Turner. “Cor- 
nelia,” wrote the poet to Hogg, “‘inherits 
all the divinity of her mother.” It was, in 
his friend’s opinion, no very weighty 
heritage. 

Even the terrible incubus of Godwin, 
that Old Man of the Sea who never let go 
his throttling grasp of Shelley’s neck, 
would have been powerless to impose upon 
a man blessed with the sanity of humor. 
Mary Godwin said that Claire Clairmont 
had been the bane of her life since she was 
a child of three. Godwin was certainly the 
bane of Shelley’s life. Neither of them ever 
got rid of their banes. They did not seem 
to know how. Or perhaps it was not easy. 
From the day that the fervid young poet 
first took upon his shoulders the burden of 
““Godwin’s little debt factory” (the in- 
spired phrase is Mark Twain’s) until the 
day that death signed his release, he knew 
no respite from clamorous demands. 

The most impelling chapter in Mr. 
Peck’s work is the one headed “ Emilia’s 
Marriage,” but which deals with matters 
of more importance —the relations be- 
tween Keats and Shelley, the death of 
Keats, and the publication of Adonais. 
It was the stirring of generous and noble 
impulses in Shelley’s heart — pity, sor- 
row, and scorn — which prompted this 
flawless elegy. Its writer did not for a 
moment consider Keats’s premature death 
as a blight fallen upon English poetry. He 
was not even sure of Keats’s rank as a 
poet. He knew that “Hyperion” was a 
great poem; but of “Lamia,” “Isabella,” 
and “The Eve of St. Agnes,” he wrote to 
Marianna Hunt: “They are imperfect 
enough, and, what is worse, written in the 
bad sort of style which is becoming fash. 
ionable among those who fancy they are 
imitating Hunt or Wordsworth.” The 
rating of “The Eve of St. Agnes” as an 
indifferent imitation of Leigh Hunt de- 
serves a place among the unforgettable 
curiosities of criticism. 

The tragic intensity with which Mau- 
rois tells the tale of Shelley’s death has no 
counterpart in the more exhaustive biog- 
raphy. But Mr. Peck gives a circum- 
stantial relation of the facts, and deals 
kindly and understandingly with Mary 
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Shelley, who had, indeed, none too gay a 
time. She grew — as was natural — more 
and more in love with conventions every 
year she lived with her unconventional 
husband. It is an interesting circumstance 
that Shelley and Byron, who were friends 
of a sort, each thought and said that the 
other was mad. But Byron’s feet were 
firmly set upon the earth, while Shelley’s 
trod the ether. Matthew Arnold tells the 
story of the widowed Mary Shelley con- 
sulting a friend as to the choice of a school 
to which to send her young son. The friend 
said what nine people out of ten would say 
under the circumstance: “Oh, send him 
some place where he will be taught to 
think for himself.” “Think for himself!” 
replied Mrs. Shelley. ““My God, no. Let 
him be taught to think like other people.” 
Acnes REPPLIER 


An American Meanwhile 


sooner had H. G. Wells launched 
his six hundred and _ thirty-first 
novel christened Meanwhile, than the 
publishers floated an American Mean- 
WHILE by Pierre Coalfleet (Duffield, 
$2.00). Both books are alike in containing 
almost no plot; desultory happenings and 
much conversation are the ingredients. 

This American novel might fittingly be 
called “Drifting,” or “Futility,” or 
“Lost,” or any other word that signifies 
uncertainty, bewilderment, or irresolu- 
tion. The hero is a young Harvard man 
who fails to pass his final examinations, 
spends some time in Paris, and in the end 
has the luck to marry a girl too good for 
him. 

If we are to judge the younger gen- 
eration by the books they write about 
themselves, two things seem to be char- 
acteristic of them: sincerity and downright- 
ness of speech accompanied by inability to 
do anything. Perhaps in time our young 
American men (in novels) may be like the 
fashionable Russian hero — equally fluid 
in speech and in backbone. I am bound to 
say that the five or six thousand young 
men whom I know personally do not seem 
like this at all; I believe the future is safe 
in their hands. But the young men and 
women in novels seem to have lost all 
sense of latitude and longitude, and have 
not the remotest idea of their true place in 
the universe. 
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A FAIRY 
LEAPT UPON 
MY KNEE 


by 
BEA HOWE 


William collected 
moths. Healsocollected 
Evelina in the same im- 
personal proprietory 
manner. Evelina would 
be his wife, a part of 
his household effects, a 
convenience, and a 
handsome appurte- 
nance. 


But Williamreckoned 
without the fairy—that 
ugly, irritable sprite 
whom he caught by the 
sheerest accident, mis- 
taking her for a par- 
ticularly rare kind of 
moth.Oddlyenough, 
Evelina found her beau- 
tiful and far from ir- 
ritable. And then one 
day— 


Miss Howe has writ- 
ten a delightful fantasy, 
a new addition to the 
charm school of Sylvia 
Townsend Warner, 
EdithOlivier and David 
Garnett. $2.00 
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A new novel by the author of 


oPOWER® 


The UGLY 
DUCHESS 


An Historical Romance of the Middle Ages 
by LION FEUCHTWANGER 


‘God had deprived her of feminine charm so that 
she might sink all the woman in the ruler.” 


HE firse English reviews of The Ugly 
Duchess echo loudly the overwhelming 
chorus of praise which Power received when it 
was published there under the title Jew Sass. 


In this new novel Lion Feuchtwanger ‘‘has 
achieved another triumph.’’—Daily Herald 
(London). ‘‘It gives as wonderful a bird's-eye 
view of Europe of that time as Power gaveof the 
Eighteenth Century.'’— Daily Mail (London). 
“Unquestionably a great novel."’—Birmingham 
Gazette. “The sense of power is even stronger 
than in the earlier book. We must go to the 
greatest tragedians for a more strongly drawn 


picture of human haplessness."’—The Observer 


(London). 
Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir —$2.50 
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MY HEART 
AND 
MY FLESH 


by ELIZABETH 
MADOX ROBERTS 


Author of 
THE TIME OF MAN 


For the second time The 
New York Times, in its 
survey of the season’s 
fiction, has placed Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts at 
the top of the list. Last 
year The Time of Man 
was accorded this 
honor. This year My 
Heart and My Flesh 
shares the highest place 
with Glenway Wes- 
cott’s The Grand- 
mothers. My Heart 
and My Flesh is the 
story of a woman of the 
Kentucky gentility, 
courageously facing the 
decay of life about her. 
Those who plunge 
themselves into its rich 
life, its pain and hope, 
willexperience a unique 
adventure of mind and 
heart, emerging at the 
end in the light of an 
exquisite calm beauty. 
Third Large Printing. 


$2.50 


New York City 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


Apparently we are intended to sym- 
pathize with Grover Thanet, the Harvard 
boy who is unacquainted with his own 
mind, but it is difficult to do so. He really 
isn’t any good at all, and it is impossible to 
believe that he will ever accomplish any- 
thing important. He took many courses at 
Harvard, but there was one course he 
should have taken —a course in Muci- 
lage. Then perhaps he could have stuck to 
something. 

Apart from the irritating spinelessness 
of Grover — how unlike another man of 
that name — the novel is a well-written 
and fairly amusing picture of certain 
types of American and Parisian life. The 
expatriated Americans in Paris are the 
most unlovely, and are as much out of 
place in that city of beauty as they would 
be inside the pearly gates. We are taken 
into Bohemian and artistic circles and 
there is much talk about pictures and 
other things. It is not at. all the incisive, 
original, and brilliant talk of George 
Moore, but it is more often than not 
interesting, and the various individuals 
who talk are clearly portrayed. In fact, 
there is considerable skill in analysis. 

Even as in the old-fashioned Russian 
novel the men had the power of speech 
and the women the power of action, so it is 
here. Rhoda is a thoroughly sound and 
good girl, and I hope she will in the end 
make something out of Grover, though I 
am afraid she won’t. 

Witiiam Lyon Puetps 


The Ballyhoodlums 


‘i HE title of Silas Bent’s recent study 
of pateenne BatiyHoo (Boni & 
L iveright, $3.00), calls to mind Mies Beth 
Brown’s novel of carnival life which bears 
the same name. And the similarity is not 
in title only; for what is a modern news- 
paper but a circus, and a three-ring circus 
at that? Each paper is loud in its claims to 
be “The Greatest Show on Earth,” and 
each paper competes directly with Ring- 
ling Brothers and with Charlie Boat’s 
Carnival. All the elements of popular 
showmanship are mirrored in the press; 
all the time-honored attractions are 
ballyhooed on the front page. 

To prove this point, that the degenerate 
type of modern newspaper is the direct 
heir of the late Mr. P. T. Barnum, one has 
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only to borrow the evidence collected in 
Mr. Bent’s admirable book. What makes 
a successful circus? Let us count up. 
First — since it never varies — put down 
‘Girl Show”’; and turning to your favorite 
newspaper, you will find it written large 
on page one, whether it be a beauty con- 
test, a bobbed-haired bandit, or a dé- 
butante party. Second, “ Death-Defying 
Stunts”; and turning again to the news- 
paper, note the space accorded to fool- 
hardy aviators. Third, ‘‘ Lotteries”: both 
the racing news and the prize contests 
qualify on this score. 

Similarly, the press has its concession- 
aires, the advertisers who offer everything 
from hot dogs to patent medicines; its 
peep shows, the salacious feature pages; 
its freaks, such as Coolidge on vacation or 
Mr. Kelly on his flag pole; and its clowns, 
the cartoonists and comic strip artists. 
Name any other element in the traveling 
carnival, and its duplicate can be found in 
the newspapers. 

Ballyhoo, then, is Mr. Bent’s blanket 
term for these circus elements taken over 
by modern journalists solely to increase 
circulation and attract the advertiser. 
Since the days of Dana and Greeley and 
Bowles, journalism has largely ceased to 
be a profession consciously aimed to 
direct public thought and has become a 
mere business like any other, bent upon 
making money regardless of how it may 
misdirect public thought. And the essence 
of this change is ballyhoo. 

Mr. Bent is not satisfied merely to pile 
instance on instance of degeneration. 
Before he has finished his fifteen chapters, 
he has praised and blamed, cited and ac- 
cused, until the press stands indicted on 

many specific counts: commercialism, sub- 
servience to circulation, servility to adver- 
tisers, loss of the “ crusading spirit” for 
fear of losing support in certain quarters, 
goose-stepping for the administration, 
editorial pusillanimity, loss of the ability 
to report skillfully and independently, 
weakness or laziness in accepting for pub- 
lication the releases of publicity agents, 
an indecent disregard for the rights and 
duties of free speech. There are many more, 
but these are indicative. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that 
editors will be directly influenced by Mr. 
Bent’s challenge. But there are some in- 
dications that a change is in store. Editors 





Now Ready in Book Form 


THE GREAT BIOGRAPHY 


DISRAELI ' 


A Picture of the Victorian Age 


by 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


Author of “Ariel,” ‘““Mape,” etc. 


we HOSE readers of The Forum, who have had the good 
fortune to follow André Maurois’ fascinating story of 
Disraeli during its serialization, will welcome the 
opportunity to .possess it in permanent book form. 
Those who have not read this brilliantly written 
biography have a rare treat awaiting them. For here, most 
certainly, is the book that will be the most widely discussed 
and thoroughly enjoyed biography to be published 
this spring. M. Maurois has found a subject perfect for his 
genius in that extraordinary politician, diplomat and novelist, 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, twice Prime Minister 
of England; and just as he did with Shelley, he has made a 
complete study of a complex character, laying bare the soul. 
A human, vivid, profound book which critics unite in praising 
as an even finer piece of work than “ Ariel: 


v e ‘ 9° 
» >» +s 
The Life of Shelley. BY 
ANDRE MAUROIS 
HUGH WALPOLE writes: “I prophesy a really ARIEL 
gigantic success for André Maurois’ ‘Disraeli’ both The Life of Shelley 
in England and America; it makes English politics $2.50 and $3.50 
as fascinating as * Alice in Wonderland’; it is playful MAPE 
without being childish, ironical without ‘being bitter, The World of Mlusion 
and as creative as a fine novel.” $2.50 
CAPTAINS AND 


Illustrated $3.00 — 3s 


BERNARD QUESNAY 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY A Novel 


$2.00 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


have been prone to justify all manner of 
decadence with the cant phrase: “‘ We give 
the public what they want.” But the 
success of all magic — even the magical 
success of the tabloid press — depends 
upon the ignorance of the audience. 
Messrs. Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 
have already exploded the magic of ad- 
vertising in Your Money’s Worth, and now 
that Mr. Bent has done the same for the 
magicians of the press, it may be that in 
time an enlightened public opinion will 
withdraw its support from newspapers 
which have lost all sense of public re- 
sponsibility. 
Corne.ius DuBois 


Margotry 


ERHAPS the portrait on the cover of 

Margot Asquith’s Lay Sermons 
(Doran, $2.50) promises too much. From 
those esoteric eyes one expects profundity. 
From those curious lips, discoveries. It 
must have been that capacious nose that 
directed her choice of subjects. Nothing 
small or pointed about them. The first is 
“Carelessness,”’ that slippery eel of devil- 
ry, that has put its mark on every page of 
community and personal history, that 
defies biologists and psychologists alike, 
dealt with in less than four thousand 
words, about three-fourths of which are 
devoted to the Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith’s own not very illuminating ex- 
periences. And unfortunately, as if to 
point the difference between comprehen- 
sion in brevity, and brevity in compre- 
hension, it is topped withSt. Paul’ssermon 
on the same subject in ten words: “ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” Lay Sermons neither adds to nor 
takes away from this profound observa- 
tion on experience. 

The other subjects, though dealt with as 
casually, are equally extensive: “‘ Health,” 
which is connotative of life itself; “Taste,” 
which comprehends both the manner and 
the result of man’s observation and ap- 
preciation of all combinations of matter; 
“Fashion,” which is only another word 
for the changing manners of man through 
his history; “Human Nature,” which 
includes all the operations of man’s mind 
as differentiated from the _brute’s; 
“Fame,” which covers the method and 
the result of history’s recognition of per- 
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sonality; ‘Politics,’ which can mean 
nothing less than man’s experiments in 
living with man; “Character,” which 
involves man’s whole attempt, and its 
results, to develop the qualities that make 
for survival; and “Marriage,” the oldest 
and in all its variations the most compli- 
cated institution man has evolved to take 
care of his needs. 

One subject, only, deals with the definite 
and concrete. “Opportunities” can mean 
anything or nothing and is, one may be- 
lieve, well chosen for the potpourri of 
opinion, observation, and reminiscence 
Lady Oxford compounds. 

Even in the matter of reminiscence the 
reader feels cheated. Like the child with 
his bedtime story, he feels like crying, 
“Tell us more about that time you —” 
Undoubtedly her memory must be full of a 
number of things about the great and 
near-great whom she has known. But 
what seems to motivate her choice of what 
to give us is not its possible interest to us 
but, like the village anecdotalist, that it 
happened to her. 

The trouble is that these are not lay 
sermons, not essays at all. They have no 
place between the boards of a book. For 
they are only snatches of brilliant con- 
versation strung along without the inter- 
locutor. That Margot Asquith, as her 
publishers aver, has a quick, subtle mind, 
a witty and a trenchant tongue, there can 
be no doubt. That she is a personality of 
parts her history and her portrait bear 
witness. Such quickness, subtlety, and wit 
playing upon the subjects thrown out by a 
nimble hostess at a dinner table not only 
make good entertainment but produce 
really brilliant epigrams and sparkling 
comment. But strung along without con- 
tinuity and form, without premise and 
conclusion, they have no place as litera- 
ture. And without the dash and vigor of 
the personality of the talker, too often, it 
must be confessed, they seem dull and 
pointless. 

Emiry Newe vu Buiair 


The Riddle of Heredity 


I? his earlier book, Mankind at the 

Crossroads, Professor Edward M. East 
was chiefly concerned with the quantita- 
tive problems of the population of the 
world, drawing attention to the near ap- 
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| ‘This is the thrill I have been waiting for 
all my life,’’ says DON MARQUIS about 


A PRESIDENT IS BORN 


THE NEW NOVEL BY 


FANNIE HURST 


Author of ‘‘Lummox"* 















Daring in its originality, brilliant in its execution, this story of the family, the 
environment and the growth to young manhood of a future President of the United 
States is a story that only Fannie Hurst, with her ability to penetrate the heart of 
American life, could handle successfully. The first great novel of the year. $2.50 












THE NEW BOOK BY EVERYONE IS READING 
PHILIP GUEDALLA TWELVE MENIN THE WuitE House 


‘Conquistador AsI Knew Them 


Impressions of the American seen by prt wae to Coumaigs 

the brilliant English historian. “If I ByHENRY L. STODDARD 

were an American,” says John Drink- The year’s outstanding book of remi- 
“ ’ 1 20 niscences. “Of high importance and 

aes I should be glad that my coun- strong appeal to every American. Will 

try had survived the ordeal of his he read now and referred to in the 

inspection with so much credit.”’ $3.50 future."” — N. Y. Sun. $5.00 


The Haunted So Much 












House Do You Own Good 
By | The Grandmothers | 


By Gienway Wescotr 


By 


HILAIRE BELLOC GILBERT FRANKAU 







Pictures by G. K. Chesterton Giants in the Earth | Author of “Masterson,” etc. 
An exciting story of By O. E. Rotvaac A suave, worldly story 
Rackham Catchings, | Gallions Reach of the career of the 
written with all of Bel- | : Xe attractive and baffling 
By H. M. TomMuinson é 


loc’s accustomed “ | Margery Nolan in Aus- 
nality and an eye for | Each $2.50 tralia, England and 
piquant situations.$2.50 - America. $2.00 


THE RIGHT To BE HAPPY 


By MRS. BERTRAND RUSSELL 












A frank appraisal of life and sex. ‘‘She writes with courage and clarity — Her 
book is a clear statement of the claims of instinct.’ — New York World. $3.00 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


proach of the time when, in the world in 
general and in North America in parti- 
cular, further increase of populations 
must reduce their standards of living by 
reason of the inevitable operation of the 
law of diminishing returns in agriculture. 
In that book he seemed somewhat in- 
different to questions of human quality 
and eugenical propaganda. In the present 
work, Herepiry AND Human AFFairs 
(Scribner’s , $3.50), Professor Kast appears 
as an ates: eugenist. He gives an excel- 
lent and authoritative statement of the 
principles of heredity and genetics, and of 
the chief evidence that these principles are 
valid for the physical and mental qualities 
of the human race. In a temperate spirit, 
with sound judgment, and in a lively 
style, he discusses the bearing of the facts 
and principles upon the problems of soci- 
ety, dwelling especially upon such of these 
problems as are of special interest to 
Americans: race problems, immigration, 
the underman, genius, mediocrity, and 
education. In the great debate between 
environmentalists and geneticists, he holds 
the true balance, recognizing the great 
importance of both nurture and nature, 
while showing clearly the impossibility of 
any quantitative estimate of their relative 
influences in fashioning the individual 
man. 

It is much to be hoped that the book 
will find many readers among the general 

ublic, but also and especially among the 
Sr ahaalene and sociologists — two nu- 
merous groups of near-scientists who, for 
different reasons, choose with few excep- 
tions to belittle or even deny the influence 
of heredity in human affairs. 

Professor ast justly remarks that the 
noblest aspiration of the nineteenth 
century was “that of helping the human 
race to dominate nature. The twentieth 
century has given us a still higher ideal — 
man directing his own evolution with the 
view of securing a continuous supply of 
human material capable of coping with 
the entangled problems of life.” 

Where the general aim and execution of 
a work popularizing science are so praise- 
worthy, it may seem graceless to raise a 
note of criticism. Yet Professor Kast is a 
little too confident and dogmatic in stat- 
ing the achievements of modern genetics 
and the conclusions that may be drawn 
from them. He asserts, or implies, that 
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during the last quarter of a century, 
heredity, lately the master riddle of 
science, has been rendered intelligible. 
“Twenty-five years ago it (heredity) was 
a synonym for mystery. . Not so 
to-day. In a quarter of a century laws of 
heredity have been formulated as definite 
and precise as those of physics and 
chemistry. The mechanics of the two tiny 
cells which unite to hand on the spark of 
life . . . have been analysed with a clear- 
cut accuracy.” 

The lay reader may well be mislead into 
believing that the biologist can now give 
some intelligible general account of the 
processes of hereditary transmission in 
mechanical terms. But if he will read 
critically the following chapter on “The 
Machinery of Heredity,” he will find that 
little or nothing is known of such mechan- 
ics. What genetic research has established 
is certain statistical correlations between 
the genes, or particles of the chromosomes 
of the germ cells, and certain qualities of 
the developed organism — correlations 
which may fairly be accepted as good 
evidence that the genes in question play 
some essential part in the development of 
those qualities. But of any mechanical 
theory of the processes in which the genes 
play their parts, we have no faintest 
adumbration. 

‘Take the simplest and best established 
incident among these processes — the 
longitudinal splitting of the chromosome 
into halves that seem to be equivalents. 


That this regularly occurs is well estab- 


lished; but of the mechanics of it we have 
no faintest conception. It seems true to 
say that no analogous process can be 
indicated in the inorganic world. Can 
anyone point to any instance of a piece of 
highly complex inorganic or non-living 
matter (molecule, crystal, or what not) 
spontaneously exhibiting such fission? 

It is still too early to speak confidently 
of the mechanics and the machinery of 
heredity; to assert that the mechanics of 
heredity afford a solid foundation for “a 
genetic philosophy”; too early even to 
pour scorn on “‘entelechies, élans vitales, 
or other untestable figments of the 
imagination.” The severest test of the 
quality of the man of science is that he 
should know when he does not know — 
should recognize the limits of existing 
knowledge. 








Two Great Books the 


The BRIDGE of 
SAN LUIS REY 


by THORNTON WILDER 
“Thornton Wilder will in time be 
accounted one of the treasures of our 
literature. At the age of thirty he has 
achieved the astonishing feat of writing 
a classic. There is no newcomer on 
the horizon whose future I would bet 


by Forp Mapox Forp 

The conclusive novel of the series 
which began with Some Do Not... 
and continued brilliantly with No 
More Parades and A Man Could 
Stand Up. The whole has been ranked 
with Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga as a 
masterly record of the passing of a 
whole social order, the end of an era, 
the significant changes being revealed 


on with so much enthusiasm. He is by their effect upon the private lives 

almost alone in his eminence.” of a small group of representative 
individuals. 

—Burton Rascoe lividu uls . ; 
This final chapter in the history of 
. ‘ .c . Fe mae 8 enon . ’. 

“T have read no other book this fall ( hristopher lietjens,” says Carl Van 

that has given me more sheer pleasure Doren, “is a novel which stands by 

in the reading. Its success among the itself. A reader who approaches the 

discriminating should be great cycle through The Last Post may learn 

from it alone as much as he wants to 

—Henry S. "Ganb ; ” —— 
y y know about the events which reach 


7th printing. $2.50 their consequences in it,’ $2.50 
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“Positively one of the 
most important planers of 
literary valuation that : : S 
this country has ever pro- life in New York told 
duced.” with uncommon vigor.” 

Charles J. Finger 


MONEY 
‘WRITES 


by Upton SINCLAIR 
author of Or! 


“The story of a young “The finest version of “Has no equal in the 


man’s experiences with the medieval epic that ex: season's offerings.” 
ists in a living language. 
Lewis Galantiere —Wm., Allen White 
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by Joseru Brepier 
by Jim TULLY 


Translated by 
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CREATIVE ART. 


A Magazine of Fine and Applied Arts 
Edited by RocKWELL KEN 


Creative ART collects and reproduces, month by month, the best 
of the world’s contemporary art. Every phase of ‘Fine Art” together 
with the crafts which are called ‘ Applied” can be found in its pages. A 
unique editorial staff supplies it with the | 
every important country in the world. 


—New York Times 
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In this book Professor East does not 
measure up to that standard. He may seek 
to justify his presentation by asserting 
that the American public will give heed 
only when spoken to very clearly, loudly, 
and dogmatically, and has no use for fine 
distinctions and qualified assertions. That 
may be true; but if so, then “pity ’tis, 
’tis true.”’ Yet the sledge-hammer method 
must tend to split the public into the 
credulous believers and the credulous un- 
believers. Is it not better that men of 
science should expose their nakedness 
where nakedness is, hoping for the best? 

Wituiam McDoucGa.. 


Heine Revalued 
Hee lives in the music of great 


German composers who accepted 
his verses as genuine passion. Why disturb 
that legendary Heine? Why tell that he 
had his tongue in his cheek as he drew 
sympathetic tears from lovesick men and 
maids of the Vaterland? Why tear off the 
mask of martyrdom that he wore with 
marked literary success? O thrice happy 
Homer and Shakespeare, about whom no 
one can tell any scandals or publish any 
keyhole biographies! 

This is an age of sexual indiscretion and 
biographical revelations, when a pleasure- 
loving public pays large sums for volumes 
that are decked out to look like valuable 
memoirs. THat Man Herne (Macmillan, 
$3.00) by Lewis Browne and Elsa Weihl is 
no exception. The authors either know no 
German or else conclude that the modern 
reader cares nothing for the historical 
background against which Heine should 
stand forth. They say scarcely anything of 
Heine’s notable German contemporaries 
or of that golden age of German scholar- 
ship and university life. There are some 
illustrations but no explanations regarding 
them. The index is badly done and the 
bibliography mere padding. 

Indeed, there’s nothing in this book to 
justify its bulk or price — save to those 
too lazy to consult the shelves of a fair- 
sized library. We look in vain for the hand 
of a philosophic historian; we find instead, 
the smart, snappy, newpaperese, cock- 
sure, front-page paragraphist @ la Emil 
Ludwig, who runs you off a Napoleon, a 
Bismarck, a William II, or a Jehovah en 
pantoufles with equal ease. 
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Heine is worth studying as the product 
of his age and environment. He was ab- 
normal _ physically and spiritually —a 
monster in his way, hard to classify — 
much like Henry Ford, Charles Francis 
Train, Edgar Allan Poe, or the late Judge 
Gary. 

Heine worshipers are apt to speak of 
him as the Byron of Germany — a wildly 
misleading suggestion. Byron sacrificed 
his life in helping Greece achieve her in- 
dependence, while Heine evaded military 
service when his own country struggled 
against the Napoleonic yoke. Byron sang 
the passion of love and his love was as real 
as his passion, but Heine had no love in 
his life save what money can purchase by 
the hour, like a taxicab. Byron denounced 
his own Tory Government, but he meant 
every word he said and wore no man’s 
collar. 

Byron was a genius, and so was Heine, 
and so was Goethe; but the genius of 
Heine suggested a wasp or scorpion, while 
that of Goethe and Byron evoked the 
picture of a mighty elephant infinite in his 
varied resources and reserve of power. 

Pou.LtNEY BIGELOW 


A Generation’s Scrapbook 


ii WENTY years ago, every well- 
regulated college student kept a 
“memory book” —an album stuffed with 
old dance programmes, snapshots, pressed 
flowers, theater ticket stubs, and other 
material reminders of his personal past. 
Mark Sullivan, in his four-volume series, 
Our Times, provides something like a 
memory book for one whole generation: 
that which inhabited the United States 
during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. With indefatigable industry he 
has collected a jackdaw’s nest of facts 
about the common life of the country dur- 
ing the years which saw more rapid and 
profound changes than had occurred be- 
fore in any similar space of time in history. 

In the second volume of the series, 
America Finpinc Hersetr (Scribner’s, 
$5.00) he devotes much space to the 
schools of the eighties and nineties, since 
in these were molded the men and women 
who performed upon the twentieth cen- 
tyry stage. He shows us history textbooks 
filled with anti-British propaganda: which 
suggests the reflection that Mayor Thomp- 





Your Education 


Is IT WELL ROUNDED AND 


Does your knowledge of history and current 
affairs need brushing up? 

Will an illuminating survey of literature and 
art be of use to you? 

Have you been able to keep up with the amaz- 
ing strides made in the sciences ? 

Do you want to enlarge your knowledge of 
religion and philosophy ? 

Then read this brilliant and fascinating book— 


The Outline o: Man’s 
KNOWLEDGE 


HISTORY : SCIENCE : LITERATURE 
PHILOSOPHY 
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ART : RELIGION 
By CLEMENT WOOD 





Star. 


Fifth Printing ‘ $5.00 at all Booksellers 


beg LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 
119 W. $7th Street New York City 


From England , , + 


COME THREE ENTERTAINING AND 
UNUSUAL BOOKS— 


SUMMER DRINKS AND 


WINTER CORDIALS 
By Mrs. C. F. Leyel 


English drinks, indispensable in these prohibition days 
hot punches for bitter Winter winds, and snappy, 
frosty glasses for Summer days. $1.00 


THE GENTLE ART OF COOKERY 

By Mrs. C. F. Leyel and 

Miss Olga Hartley 

A book that raises Cooking to the level of the Arts. 
Nineteen chapters treat every phase of cookery — the 
section devoted to sauces is alone worth the price of the 
entire book! $3.00 


MARGARET MORRIS DANCING 


A beautiful book by the famous English dancer, illus- 
trated with forty unusual photographs and bound in 
rich blue cloth. $3.00 


The Service will be glad oo farele the listed books, as 


well as others. Cheques and orders should be made out 
to: 


THE FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
441 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Here you have the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion in only one volume of 700 pages. Highly 
praised by leading critics. ‘Freshly and 
powerfully projected’? — Zona Gale. ‘The 
one book to read and know’ — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. ‘The best book for self edu- 
cation available anywhere” — Minneapolis 








Have you ever met 


Mr. Plinge? 


He is the man who tells all about 
“that there Companionum Wed- 
ding” without having read 


THE COMPANIONATE 
MARRIAGE 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 

Authors of THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH 
All that you have read in newspapers or heard 
in discussions on Companionate Marriage does 
not give an iota of Judge Lindsey’s actual plan. 
The book will startle you, and warm you with 
its candor and sincerity. Its actual human stories 
make it vivid reading. 

A national best seller. 4th large edition. $3.00. 


Mr. Plinge’s knowledge of the secret his- 
tory of any countries, Arabia and 
England, for instance, is always on 
tap though he doesn’t know of 


The Letters GERTRUDE BELL 


“The intimate iponen autobiog- 
raphy of one of the strangest and 
greatest women who ever lived... 


A great book.” —W. B. Seabrook, 
Author of “Adventures in Arabia’, 
in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


2nd Edition. Octavo. 2 vols. Illus. Boxed. $10.00. 


Mr. Plinge always has “a friend’? who 
knows celebrities, and repeats Sunday 
supplement gossip, but has not seen 


MY LIFE 


by Isadora Duncan 


The most intimate autobiography 
ever written. The story of one of 
the most adventurous and fateful lives 
literature has record of. Octavo. Illus. $5.00. 


Mr. Plinge’s inside dope in politics 
is by his own admission extra- 
ordinary, but he has not read 


“BOSS” TWEED 


THE STORY OF A GRIM GENERATION 
by Denis Tilden Lynch 
In its fourth large edition. “A remarkable pic- 
ture. He has studied an epoch and produced 
an enlightening and bitterly true picture. ‘Boss’ 
Tweed will long hold a high place in our ba- 
roque Americana.” —Boston Transcript. 


Octavo. Illustrated. $4.00. 
“AT ALL BOOKSELLERS — 
Boni & Liveright [| GoopD 
New York BOOKS 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


son and his cohorts are unhappy, not at 
any new bias, but at the absence of the old 
on which they were reared. He prints the 
songs people sang, and reproduces the 
cartoons at which they looked (these had 
more effect than to-day’s cartoons, per- 
haps because they were fewer). He traces, 
from contemporary sources, the rise of 
Roosevelt, who began his political career 
amid universal shouts that he was a dude, 
and what later came to be known (through 
his own use of the epithet) as a molly- 
coddle. 

The development of the trusts is 
sketched, with an attempt to distinguish 
between cruel strangulation of competi- 
tors and those combinations which were 
merely and clearly in the interest of 
efficient economy. A whole chapter is 
given to Edwin Markham’s The Man with 
the Hoe, and its effect on the country. We 
learn of Standard Oil, the Steel Corpora- 
tion, Harriman, Upton Sinclair’s The 
Jungle, the pure food campaign of Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, the first airplane 
flights. The volume ends with the sup- 
pression of Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion, late in 1905, at which time the 
producer might have put in his advertise- 
ments these quotations: “Revolting” — 
New York Sun; “pervading poison” — 
New York Evening Post. 

A memory book usually means little 
except to the one who made it: he alone 
knows the significance of the preserved 
maple leaf, or the stubs for seats E 4, 6, 
and 8 at the Varsity Playhouse, June 7, 
1914. One who, like this reviewer, is old 
enough to have gone to school in the 
nineties, and can remember the thrill 
with which he saw his first automobile, 
airplane and movie, is sure to get keen 
delight from Mr. Sullivan’s volumes,with 
their reproduction of Delsarte poses, and 
their reminder of the universal boyhood 
belief that a horsehair put into water 
becomes a snake. Some future twenty- 
year-old reader, perusing these pages in 

1937, may be able to complain with 
justice that there are too many facts and 
too little synthesis. Mr. Sullivan has 
hardly even attempted the task accom- 
plished so brilliantly by Thomas Beer in 
The Mauve Decade —a task which I for 
one regard as more worth doing. But it is 
unfair to criticize an author for failing in 
something he has not attempted. Mr. 


Illustrated .- 
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Sullivan wanted to create a storehouse, 
he has done so; and future historians 
writing of this period will bless him day by 
day for his zeal and skill as a collector of 
priceless source material. 

What sort of society is it which emerges 
from these pages, aided by the reader’s 
own recollection of times which now seem, 
in Hudson’s phrase, so far away and long 
ago? We might say of it what the Tommies 
did of the War: “‘It’s not a very good civi- 
lization, but it’s all we’ve got.”” Looking 
back at the eighties, we see children being 
beaten, systematically, for the misfortune 
of low intelligence; textbooks full of 
solemn hypocrisy; men and women, in 
regard to the relations of the sexes, build- 
ing plaster Greek temples for the world to 
see and then living in what they them- 
selves regarded as the sewers underneath; 
predatory wealth buying “statesmen” 
with a callous impudence only equaled in 
the days of the ““Ohio Gang,” 1921-23; 
the press helping patent medicine vendors 
to murder the victims of disease. 

And yet —the story gets better as it 
goes on. The World War has yet to be 
reported by Mr. Sullivan, and has some 
aspects which may well cause us to hang 
our heads in shame; but if we compare a 
series of specific things even three decades 
ago with the same things in 1927, the 
credits for the later period are important, 
and they far outnumber the debits. 
Progress may be an illusion, but it is a 
good one: it works. Project the line up- 
ward for another thirty years, and you 
come to a state of things which (unless in 
the meantime we manage to smash up 
completely with another World War) 
promises to be distinctly interesting, 
distinctly worth staying alive to see. I 

must get more sleep, and take up those 
radio exercises again! 
Bruce BLiven 


The Pulse of Gantrydom 


ek HE present reign of religious intoler- 
ance which threatens the country 
arises from the determination of the most 
ignorant, the most superstitious, and the 
most emotional elements of the P-otestant 
churches to dictate belief, not only within 
the bounds of their own communions, but 
in public institutions and public. life as 
well. To expose this phenomenon none is 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


SALE of the 


BRITANNICA 


LOW Price, 


A Wonderful Work 
That Cannot Be 
Imitated 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica was 
founded in 1768. Since then nu- 
merous editions have appeared, 
until today the latest, the 13th 
Edition; stands in a class of its 
own, unequaled and unrivaled. 


The Britannica is not the work 
of hack compilers, but of the 
world’s greatest authorities—more 
than 2,500 of them—chosen from 
all countries for their first-hand 





knowledge of the subjects upon 
which they have been invited to 
write. 


A Marvelous 
Index Volume 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
the only work of reference that has 
an entire volume devoted to an 
Index—an index which cost more 
than, $150,000 to produce. This re- 
markable Index volume, with its 
600,000 references, gives you com- 
plete command of all the rich re- 
sources of this comprehensive 
work, 


While This Offer Lasts 
Here Is What You Get 


The complete 13th Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, com- 
prising the 28 volumes of the latest 
standard edition, 3 supplementary 
volumes and an enlarged Index— 
32 volumes in all! 


You get it in the large-page, 
large-type NEW FORM (32 vol- 
umes bound as 16) containing 33,- 
000 pages; 50,000,000 words; 15,- 
000 illustrations, including 550 full 
page plates (many in color) and 640 
maps, on which more than 150,000 
separate places are indexed and 
shown. 


And you get all 
this ata NEWLOW 
PRICE—an actual 
saving of many 
dollars—If you Act i 


a nen cen ecco 


Mail Coupon TODAY>! i 
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Prove It To Yourself 


You have probably always wanted 
the Britannica, but you have never 
needed it half so much as you do 
today. To prepare yourself to meet 
the challenge of tomorrow—to 
plan and organize your life—to 
help your children find their life 
interests—you must have the 
FACTS which only the Britannica 
can give you. It is the one work 
you and your family cannot afford 
to do without. You owe it to your- 
self to get full particulars of this 
great work; also details of this 
great 160th Anniversary Sale Price, 
which brings this indispensable 
work within reach of every home. 


New Illustrated FREE 


Booklet 


Write for it now—TODAY. Avoid de- 
lay. Tear out and fill in the coupon 
below. It will bring you full partic- 
ulars of this epoch-making sale 
together with hand- 
some illustrated 
Booklet which tells 
all about the latest 
Britannica, and ex- 
plains the Easy Terms 
of Payment. Tear out 
this Coupon NOW— 
before you turn this 
page. And drop it in [ay 
your nearest mail box 
before the last collec- 
tion tonight. 
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For. 8-B1 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New YorkCity 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE 
Booklet; also particulars of your New Low Price Offer i 


and full details of your Easy Payment Plan. i 
QUICKLY! a 

ws eS nak as a as _ i 

Address : 


State 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


more fearless and few as competent as the 
Reverend Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, and 
toward this end he has written his RELI- 
cious Liperty — THe Great AMERICAN 
Ittusion (Morrow, $1.50). 

The “Bible Belt,” as he has found it, 
knows no section; it is universal in its 
stupid attitude toward an alleged “in- 
fallible book.” The great illusion in Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s treatise — namely, that we 
are free from Protestant intolerance — is 
not so unfamiliar, however, as another 
which is widely prevalent — the illusion 
that the liberal elements in the Protestant 
churches, the Weigles, Fosdicks, and 
Cadmans, are really men of authority 
whose influence is of practical effect upon 
the intellectual side of American Protes- 
tantism. This side of the ugly shield will 
astonish many, though not those who 
have noted the specious flexibility with 
which the so-called liberal groups blow hot 
and cold in consecutive breaths when they 
discuss the Bible or dogma. 

Summing up the situation, one sees a lot 
of Elmer Gantrys in intellect, but possibly 
cleansed of their sensual sins, dominating 
Protestantism in America, with the over- 
rated liberals pretending they are also on 
the band wagon whenever it seems “‘ex- 
pedient” for them to do so. The situation, 
however, is not without the compensation 
of humor. 

Harvey M. Watts 


Philosophy in the Making 


UR boon companions are those whose 
experience parallels our own closely 
enough for comparison, while with suf- 
ficient difference for spicy argument. Dr. 
Will Durant’s new book, TRAnsiITION, 
(Simon & Shuster, $3.00) has the same 
appeal. It travels a route that is “familiar, 
but by no means vulgar”; wherefore every 
thoughtful reader measures it by a yard- 
stick of his own. It also challenges by 
candid confession the reader’s opinion, 
strengthening him in agreement and 
sharpening points of disagreement. This 
is sound journalism, unexpected in a stu- 
dent and philosopher were it not for our 
previous acquaintance with The Story of 
Philosophy. 
The publisher’s ululations on the wrap- 
per and the book itself confess the auto- 
biographical implications of the yarn. 


Illus 


trated y-.- 
Section *XII 


Dr. Durant, however, is not offering a 
mere confessional, nor a series of mock- 
modest reminiscences in the best manner 
of the weekly journals. In his looking 
backward, the slow resolution of events 
and ideas is clothed in crisp drama. This 
is good showmanship, good story-telling. 

The tale is told in unquestionable 
sincerity, with a simple economy of words 
adorned by felicity and facility of phrase. 
Its style is universally pleasing, save, 
perhaps, where some hang-over from a 
youthful habit of the confessional, urges 
personal revelations that might be spared. 
There appears little of artifice; rather, the 
proper fashion of a sincere man who tells 
a true story. This, for the third accolade, 
is literature. 

In discussing such a book there must be 
distinction between its manner and its 
moral. To quarrel with the first may be 
left to the oversensitive or to higher 
critics who care less what is said than who 
says it or how. But the book deliberately 
invites consideration of its conclusions. 
In fact, it invites little else. Dr. Durant, 
out of the alchemy of an effervescent 
individuality in a regular stewpot of life, 
has wrought a philosopher’s stone. It 
comes on the market when the doctor has 
built himself no mean reputation, and all 
the prefatorial modesty in the world can- 
not prevent us from considering it closely 
and critically. 

The hero of the story — for be it re- 
membered that this is a story, a novel, a 
romance, or what have you? — was 
destined by birth, circumstance, and en- 
vironment to be a Catholic priest. But he 
rashly learns both to read and think, and 
runs a gamut of attractive heresies, in 
turn enthusiastic for atheism, anarchism, 
socialism, and other modern doctrines, in 
search of a purpose to life and a function 
for the individual. This experience, in 
itself, is no great bargain; many have 
known such wanderings, though the doc- 
tor enjoys the doubtful advantage of 
having tried to make his transient theories 
work. But his memory is good; he recalls 
photographically the painful, tragic sin- 
cerity of youth; the growing pains of the 
mind that learns its powers with all the 
muscular intensity of a verdant measuring 
worm. About this he is also gently humor- 
ous, and still sympathetic and a little 
regretful. 





The Complete Romances of 
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All in One Volume! 


OLTAIRE is the greatest example in 
history of the freedom and power of the 
press. The kings of France summoned 
his literary genius to their aid — and their 
own heads fell at one stroke of his liberty- 
loving pen. As a writer of satirical romances 
he ranks first in the world’s literature. 
Think of having Voltaire’s complete 








































Famous Voltaire Titles 


included in this edition. 


Zadig 

Candide 

The Princess of Babylon 
The White Bull 
Micromegas 

Jeannot and Colin 

An Adventure in India 
Philosophy of History 
Ignorant Philosopher 
Chinese Catechism 
Mysteries of the Egyptians 







and many other romances, 
dialogues and philosophic 
criticism, 
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romances, Zadig, Candide, The Princess of 
Babylon, and twenty others, and his complete 
Philosophy of History, The Ignorant Philoso- 
pher and Dialogues and philosophic criticism, 
all within the covers of a single beautiful 
volume. 

His Eastern Romances have the charm of 
the Arabian Nights, the wisdom of the 
Orient, and the satire of — Voltaire. You 
are seized in a whirl of Oriental characters, 
desert passion — fanatic love and super- 
thrilling adventures. His was a daring pen 
of flashing romance. And in this one book are 


his complete romances. 


In addition there are included Voltaire’s greatest 
philosophical works. The Philosophy of History, for 
instance, which can be understood by a child and fin- 
ished in one reading. Yet it is the deepest philosophic 
treatment of the knowledge and history of all times. 


Read it ON APPROVAL 


Within the covers of one slender, beautiful volume, 
has been placed enough of the immortal work of 
Voltaire to fill an eight-volume set! We know you 

will want to own this new, single volume edition 
of the works of Voltaire, but to utterly convince 
you we ask you to examine it one week at our ex- 
pense. See it — read it, and if you like it, send 
only $3.98 in full payment. If you do not like 
it, return it at our expense. 


Pee. v. ©. PAT. OFF, 


WALTER J. BLACK .Inc. 


171i Madison Avenue 
MEW YORK CITY. KX 





17 WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 


7 171 Madison Ave., Dept. 342, 
New York, N. Y. 


at 7 Send me for free examination the 
A works of Voltaire in one volume printed 
on Library Text paper, bound in flexible 
Keratol. I w'll either return the book at 
your expense or will remit $3.98 in full pay- 
ment within a week. 
On eant baa ean ss 


Address 
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(] Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian 


Morocco at only $1.50 more. 
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Doubts are resolved and peace of mind 
restored by marriage and a consequent 
daughter, in whose brighter life the father 
sees justification for past sufferings and 
present labors, and the promise of a better 
future. The remedy appears so simple that 
it is surprising it did not occur to him 
sooner. But it is not much of a solution to 
so intense a ferment, nor from so capable 
an analyst. The mountain has labored and 
brought forth a mouse; it is a nice mouse, 
but not very formidable. “All things are 
linked together for good in this best of all 
worlds,” said Pangloss— but it really 
wasn’t much to say. And a declared con- 
fidence in “the passion of life for growth 
and greatness, the drama of everlasting 
creation,” is a sort of sentimental pan- 
theism that leads nowhere. 

“The Great Sadness,” as the book 
names it, came upon the world and the 
doctor when they lost in the dazzling glare 
of empirical science the authoritative 
faith of ancient days. The world now finds 
itself at sea on a synthetic floating island, 
uncomfortably aware of the quaking in- 
stability that separates it from chaos and 


‘abyss, and with no recognized pilot or 


captain. Dr. Durant suggests that we 
float on hopefully and happily, making the 
best of a job that is, after all, not so bad. 
Some will prefer to think that eternal 


truth must yet be lifted up again with 


authority, to give point to our purposes 
and power to our new knowledge. Such 
may disagree with the solution of Transi- 
tion; they will at the same time inevitably 


find its narrative intensely interesting, 


stimulating, and clarifying. 
Donatp F. Rose 


A Whitlock Novel 


I N reading Brand Whitlock’s Trans- 
PLANTED (Appleton, $2.50) you never 
doubt the authenticity of the picture. You 
move intimately through the halls of 
Chaunois and the salons in the Rue de 
Grenelle. Even if you don’t like the people 
—a rather degenerate if elegant group, 
entirely isolated from the rest of the 
world, or of France, for that matter; even 
if you wish a strong breeze in the form of 
the stockbroking brother from New York 
would blow through the stagnant atmos- 
phere —- you recognize on every page the 
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skill with which the author draws in the 
detail. He is a kind of sublimated re- 
porter. 

But a novel should be something more. 
When a woman in a novel goes through an 
unusual experience, so that she comes to 
embrace or to accept a new order of life, 
you want to know, most of all, what signif- 
icant changes have taken place in her. 
You expect her to grow up (or to pay the 
penalty of arrested adolescence) — to 
grow perhaps into a Becky Sharp, perhaps 
into a Maria Chapdelaine — at least to 
progress somewhither, to accomplish char- 
acter of some sort. 

A mere record of an unchanged person 
somewhat benumbed by the clutch of 
circumstance is no more satisfactory than 
the older type of record, when circum- 
stance proved to be a kind fairy and “they 
lived happily ever after.”’ Mazin Street, for 
instance, is interesting (if true!) as a 
sociological treatise, but it is not con- 
vincing as a novel. Carol Kennicott, disillu- 
sioned but neither cynical nor chastened, 
thwarted but neither embittered nor 
nobly resigned, to the end a petulant 
child, was not worth the record — unless 
life is, after all, a bag’s end, a place and 
not a process. 

In Brand Whitlock’s story of an Amer- 
ican girl who marries a French noble and is 
gradually subdued to a totally different 
life, the possibilities are great. One thinks 
of The Little French Girl, where transfor- 
mation did take place, where life was a 
process. But la Comtesse de Granvallon, 
née Dorothy Manning of New York, is 
only benumbed, not transformed. The 
author tells you that “her concern, her 
solicitude, her hopes and her fears were no 
longer for herself,” but she remains, 
nevertheless, the conceited little American 
girl with ill-concealed pride in the fact 
that she is the beautiful and triumphant 
chatelaine of Chaunois — no less! 

True, her solicitude is somewhat trans- 
ferred to her baby, but that might have 
taken place if she had married into her 
own New York set. The child, you are to 
understand, is the rootlet which takes hold 
in the new soil; but it is really a cut- 
ting, with Dorothy turned gardener of 
it — as any mother would. The device is 
too easy. What of her? What of the tap- 
root! 

Wa ter S. HincHMAN 





TRANGE, isn’t it, with all the marvel- 

ous wealth of our English language 
that you should find yourself groping 
blindly for the answers to such word 
questions as those above. 

Strange, with a language so full of 
expressive words, that it should be so 
difficult to find the ones that express your 
thoughts clearly. 

With more than 150 words describing 
various shades of beauty, or over 400 
words denoting various degrees of good- 
ness, for instance, why should it be so 
hard to find the best one for your purpose? 

Yet it is not strange either, when you 
consider that dictionaries are arranged on 
the assumption that you know all of the 
more than 200,000 words in the language 
and seek merely their definitions — that all 
attempts to make the language available 
stopped with merely listing the words by 
ideas, and then not always in alphabetical 
order. . 

No wonder the average working vocab- 
ulary is less than 2500 words — that you 
find it so difficult to express your thoughts 
and your most powerful ideas become 
mere vague impressions in the minds of 
your listeners or readers. 

But now comes a new book which revo- 
lutionizes word helps—a book which 
finds the words for you, and at the same 
time defines them. Now you can have at 
your very fingertips the definite, living 
words that fit your thoughts and leave no 
doubt as to your meaning. 

The illimitable wealth of words from 
which the ablest writers and speakers 
draw — the whole living language — be- 
comes your working vocabulary through 
the remarkable invention and eighteen 
years of untiring effort by a master of 
words, which gives you March’s Thesau- 
rus Dictionary. 


It places the whole living lan- 
guage at your instant command 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary gives you the word instantly. 

No hunting through hundreds of words 
and definitions — just a flip of the pages 
and your word is before you, grouped with 
its related words under the part of speech 
to which it belongs and defined so that you 
know you are using it correctly. In adjoin- 
ing columns are its antonyms — enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 

Foreign words and idioms are also 
arranged so that you can find the words 
to fit your ideas immediately. 
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yOping Jor words 
Ot benches ? 


‘‘What word conveys the exact shade 
of meaning I desire?’’ 


“Is there a better word than the one I 
am using?”’ 


‘‘What is that word I have 
forgotten?”’ 


**Is there a word in the language 
which expresses my 

thought clearly ?’’ 

**How can I avoid this 

constant repetition?’’ 


The New Amplified Edition 


contains all that has made March's The- 
saurus Dictionary “‘ Unmistakably the great- 
est single-volume reference work in the 
world" (Writer's Monthly) plus the newer 
words, including those which arose out of 
the World War and the progress of the arts, 
etc., and a listing of all the important words 
and definitions of the leading arts and 
sciences. 


In addition it contains hundreds of 
usually hard-to-find facts which you need 
daily; chapters which are complete, concise 
textbooks on English, composition, word 
building, Biblical references, geographic and 
historic facts, lists of the famous characters 
of literature, American Sobriquet, etc., 
which increase its value to you beyond 
computation. 


A veritable Treasure House of Words and 


Knowledge! No wonder the leading maga- 
zines are saying of it: 


**A real treasure chest of ‘English unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly." 
— Review of Reviews. 


“* will be of constant use on the writing desk." 
— American Mercury. 


** cannot be too highly praised." 
— Forum. 


—‘“‘leads the mind to associations wholly 
unexpected and defines them with shades of 
meaning so that exactness and fluency are 
obtained.” pte — Harper’s. 


— “supplies just the right word you need 


, 


for each shade of meaning. 
— World's Work. 


Examine it in your own home — 
at our risk 


Let us send you this remarkable volume 
that you may judge it in your own home. — es oe oe ee oe 
We want you to examine it at your leisure — HISTORICAL 
to try it for ten days at our risk. We want PUBLISHING COMPANY 
you to see what complete mastery of A vept. F-2 
the English language its 1462 pages / 1334 Cherry Street, 
give you. It is bound in handsome Philadelphia, Pa. 
buckram —a worthy addition to any Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and 
library —7%" x 10%" x 2%”, and Canada) a copy of the new Amplified 
surprisingly handy because of ‘the Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. 


7 : : I will pay the postman $3.00 plus 12c C. O. 
-_ light-weight opaque paper D. fee, and if I keep the book will pay you 
used. 


$2.00 per month for three months. Canada, 
Just send in the coupon. If you / duty extra; Foreign, $10.00 cash with order. 


do not find that it completely / If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will re- 
answers the word problems turn it in good condition within 10 cere and you 
which confront you, you have are to refund my $3.12. 
but to return it and it has 

not cost you a cent. 


Address 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


A Freudian Biography 


. HE new psychology substitutes com- 

plexes for principles and inhibitions 
for morality. It is convinced that religion 
is a myth and that all the ideals and 
achievements of life are the result of 
sexual aberrations. 

In his biography of Henry Warp 

Beecuer, Paxton Hibben has observed 
every tradition of the Freudian school 
(Doran, $5.00). He first collects all the 
derogatory material that he can find 
concerning his subject, who was not only 
the best loved but also the worst hated 
man of his day. Among his sources he 
includes the Police Gazette, anonymous 
pamphlets and posters issued by Beecher’s 
political enemies, the yellow journals of 
his time, and statements from the lunatic 
fringe of contemporary society. This mass 
of information Mr. Hibben then had psy- 
choanalyzed by a practitioner of that 
art. 
The result of this method is a character 
who is a compound of Pecksniff, Uriah 
Heep, and Casanova. This Frankenstein 
monster Mr. Hibben has christened 
“Henry Ward Beecher.” Toward it, as 
perhaps is natural, he has conceived a 
bitter hatred. Griswold’s treatment of Poe 
is a panegyric compared with Hibben’s 
biography of Beecher. As a finishing touch 
the book is illustrated with cartoons from 
papers politically opposed to Beecher. 

In order to be absolutely impartial Mr. 
Hibben has highly resolved to pay no 
attention to eight other biographies of 
Beecher written by his contemporaries, 
for the reason that they all found him to 
be a man who deserved well of his country. 
He quotes Robert Ingersoll, the atheist, as 
an authority on Beecher’s home life, and 
the New York Sun, the yellow journal of 
that day, and Woodhull’s Weekly, as 
authorities on his morals. Every achieve- 
ment of his life is belittled. Lincoln and 
Stanton and the press of 1864 were en- 
tirely wrong, according to Mr. Hibben, in 
their estimate of the result of Beecher’s 
orations before the roaring mobs of Eng- 
land during the dark days of the Civil 
War. Lincoln and Stanton erred griev- 
ously in selecting Beecher as the orator 
when the flag was raised again on Fort 
Sumter. So did Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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when he christened Beecher “‘Our Minister 
Plenipotentiary” in his celebrated article 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Perhaps the main trouble between Hib- 
ben and the subject of his biography is 
that they do not speak the same language. 
Of religion Hibben writes that it was a 
“vice which played the very mischief with 
Tilton when he brought it into his daily 
life as a guide to conduct.” The ministry 
itself Hibben describes as “‘a life of con- 
troversies, betrayals, meannesses, intrigue, 
and sharp bargainings”’; and he speaks of 
Beecher as having been “trapped into the 
church.” 

Perhaps, too, it is some well-founded 
inferiority complex, to borrow the lan- 
guage of Mr. Hibben’s biography, which 
leads him to blacken the characters of 
most of the men he meets in his biog- 
raphy — Harrison, Clay, Grant, Colfax, 
Greeley, Garfield, Blaine, Cleveland, 
Tracy, Sherman — he has a little mud for 
each. 

So too, the suppressions of psychoanaly- 
sis have in some way extended to the facts 
in his book. For example, when he comes 
to the charges of immorality brought 
against Beecher in the seventies, Mr. 
Hibben fails to print a word of the defense 
which convinced three tribunals of Bee-. 
cher’s innocence. Moreover, he forgets to 
mention at all that a council of two hun- 
dred and forty-four churches called to 
consider these charges, including promin- 
ent judges and lawyers from all over the 
country, unanimously found Beecher 
innocent of any wrongdoing. 

In his last chapter Hibben tries at some 
length to explain why Beecher’s accusers 
by their own testimony were ostracized 
from society and held up to scorn and 
contempt by practically every great news- 
paper in the country. He decides that it 
was probably the influence of that same 
great wealth which starved so many fam- 
ilies to death in the seventies, although 
that fact does not seem to have been in- 
cluded in any of our histories. 

Mr. Hibben suddenly closes his biog- 
raphy with one of the many imaginary 
episodes which appear throughout his 
pages and ends with a silly verse of abusive 
doggerel — an appropriate ending for a 
dull and dirty book. 

SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 





a 95. cents 


for famous books 
that are sold at 
from’2 to YOeach ? 


The Modern Library offers 140 of the great 
works of recent times at that price. The 
world’s best literature, in a handsome 
edition, at a fraction of the usual cost! 


Just Published 
in 
THE MODERN LIBRARY 


The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci 
by Merejkowski (No. 138) 


Erewhon 

by Samuel Butler (No.136) 
The Imperial Orgy 

by Edgar Saltus (No.139) 


Selected Papers of 
Bertrand Russell (No.137) 


Nana 

by Emile Zola (No. 142) 
Anthology of Modern 
American Poetry (No. 127) 


The Rainbow 

by D.H.Lawrence(No,128) 

The Cream of the Jest 

by James Branch Cabel 
(No. 126) 

Upstream 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 
(No. 123) 
Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel 
by Geo. Meredith (No. 134) 


140 titles in all 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Forum 


= Modern Library plan is sweeping 
the country. Every bookstore in the 
United States and Canada carries the series. 
The 95 cent price is made possible by tre- 
mendous- volume production — that and 
the fact that there are no failures, no doubt- 
ful quantities in the Modern Library. Every 
book chosen has already been endorsed by 
the American public as a great book 
worthy to endure. Every author repre- 
sented has already won his place among 
the great men of literature. 

These Modern Library books are printed 
on enduring paper, in clear, large type. The 
editions are complete and unabridged. Su- 
perbly bound in limp covers. Convenient 
pocket size. Stained tops, end papers, gold 
decorations. You can buy one or a dozen 
at the same price—95 cents a copy, a 
dollar postpaid. Investigate today! 


On sale wherever books are sold. Send 
this coupon to your bookseller or to us. 


To Your BooxseE..er, or F.2 
Tae Mopern Lisrary, Inc, 
20 East 57th Street, New York 

Please mail me Mopgan Lisrary books 


(0 Ienclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for 
the book, 5c for postage). 

(C0 Send books C. O. D. 

() Please send me, free of charge, your new 


illustrated catalogue, describing all of 
the books in the Heder Library. 


Ten Best Sellers 
in 

THE MODERN LIBRARY 
Green Mansions 
byW.H. Hudson (No.89) 
The Way of All Flesh 
by Samuel Butler (No.13) 
Dorian Gra 
by Oscar Wilde (No.1) 
Mademoiselle 
de Maupin 
by Theophile Gautier 


(No.53) 
The Red Lily 
(No.7) 


by Anatole France 
South Wind 
by Norman Douglas (No.5) 
Madame Bovary 
by Gustave Flaubert 
(No. 28) 

Moby Dick 
by Herman Melville 

(No.119) 
Winesburg, Ohio 
by Sherwood Anderson 

(No. 104) 


Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini 


(Unexpurgated) 
(No.3) 


140 titles in all 
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di HE beautiful 
thing about 
this book business,” 
writes A. S. W. Ros- 
enbach in Books 
AND Bippers (Lit- 
tle, Brown, $5.00), 
“is that you must be 
constantly on your 
guard.’’ But his 
readers cannot all 
be expected to sub- 
scribe to this xs- 
thetic ideal. The 
search for beauty as 
he describes it, com- 
pelling the collector 
to snatch old and 
first. editions from 
under the noses of 
jealous rivals, 
would make it seem 
advisable to go to 
auctions and pri- 
vate libraries 
attended by a picked 
squad of secret serv- 
ice men. Gone are the days when book 
collecting was a quiet and intellectual 
pastime. Compared to its present dangers, 
living in Chicago or bootlegging in New 
York would seem a tonic for jagged nerves. 
For those brave enough to pursue first 
editions and original manuscripts, this 
book gives valuable information and 
many new suggestions. There is still, 
Dr. R. assures the young collector, new 
territory to be explored for those who have 
made their wills and are ready to tempt 
battle, murder, and sudden death. 


nN NEW collection of Countee Cullen’s 
verse which has appeared in recent 
periodicals has been issued under the title 
Copper Sun (Harper’s, $2.00). This 
young poet established himself with 
Color; to many readers the new group will 
seem less significant, perhaps because it is 
not so “colorful.” Nevertheless, Cullen’s 
mind is still mightily obsessed with the 
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Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are 
compelled to throw many away before finding a 


E. W. Howe. 





injustices under 
which his race suf- 
fers; he cannot sleep 
without dreaming 
of them. This is 
the stuff of which 
reformers and 
prophets are made, 
but one may doubt 
whether it is the 
proper approach 
to the greatest 
poetry. While 
recognizing Cul- 
len’s genius, the 
sympathetic reader 
must feel that he 
would be a greater 
poet if he could 
forget for a moment 
that he is a Negro. 


A LEARNED 
instructive, 
and beautiful book 
appearing in a re- 
vised edition is 
Ruinep Asseys or Great Britain 
(Marshall Jones, $5.00) by Ralph Adams 
Cram. Mr. Cram, the architect of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, is an 
avowed medizvalist and a thorough stu- 
dent of history. He describes England’s 
monastic monuments with an almost 
Byronic enthusiasm for picturesque ruins, 
and gives the reader a new conception of 
the part the monasteries played in the life 
of their time. In scholarship, in artistic 
appreciation, in literary charm, Ruined 
Abbeys of Great Britain takes its place 
beside Ruskin’s Stones of Venice and 
Henry Adam’s Mont Saint Michel and 


Chartres. 


\\ AZANTED —a Pan-American policy! 
Those who are honestly looking for a 

constructive formula will find some indi- 

cation, at least as far as Central America 

is concerned, in Colonel Henry A. Stim- 
, ° « ° 

son’s reasonable little book, AMERICAN 











What's the “book- of-the-month’ 
this month~ and why? 


published, chosen by the distinguished 

group of critics who compose onr Select- 
ing Committee, as the “outstanding” work 
among the many books that were submitted 
last month in advance of publication, by the 
publishers of this country. 


| T is a very remarkable new book, not yet 


If you were a subscriber to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club service, you would not only 
receive a full report about this book, but you 
would make sure of getting it, if you decided 
after reading our Committee’s report, that it 
was a book you would not care to miss 
reading. 


In fact, you would get monthly reports— 
in advance—on all the important new books. 
Through this unique and complete service, 
you need never miss any book you are parti- 
cularly keen to read. How often now, through 
oversight, do you forget to obtain outstanding 
books you intend to read and then have to 


confess, months afterward, that “you never 
got around to it’? 

Over fifty thousand of the most notable 
people in the country—in every line of en- 
deavor—now guard themselves against this 
possibility by taking the Book-of-the-Month 
Club service. They are people of your tastes 
and standards. They don’t receive any book, 
unless they want it; but they do make abso- 
lutely sure, by this service, that they get and 
read the books they are anxious not to miss, 

Why not try it yourself? The service does 
not cost you anything! There are no dues, no 
fees, no extra charges of any kind. You pay 
only for the books you decide to take, and the 
same price as if you got them from the pub- 
lisher himself by mail! 

Find out how this valuable service operates. 
Mail the coupon below for full information, 
Your request involves no obligation. 

Boox-or-THE-MontTH Cvs, INc. 


218 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


5 15-B 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


} q Please send me, without cost, a booklet 

outlining how the Book-ofthe-Month 

‘ Club operates. This request involves me in 

Ieary Seidel Canby Heywood Doroth Christopher William Allen 
Chairman Broun Canfie Morley White 





no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


The SELECTING COMMITTEE of the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB MM Si oy oT a ete 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


Don’t Go 
To Europe 


Until You Learn to Speak a 
Foreign Language! 





Avoid loss of time, 
temper and money, in 


hundreds of places 


where foreign lan- 
guage would enable 
you to understand 
and make yourself 
understood. 





OU will surely miss half the pleasure of your trip if you go to 

Europe or any foreign land without knowing at least one 
language in addition to English. Ask anyone who has been there 
how important it is to be able to speak French, German, Spanish 
or Italian! Let them tell you how much bother they would have 
avoided, how much more they would have learned, how much 
money they might have saved! Whether you go for business or 
pleasure, by all means 


Learn French, Spanish, 
Italian, or German 
The New Pelman Way 


The only method which does not use a single word of English 
in its lessons! You begin to read a foreign language right at the 
start. The Pelman method recognizes that there are hundreds of 
words almost identical in spelling and meaning in all foreign 
languages and in English. You learn by easy stages in the normal 
natural way that children ‘‘pick up” a foreign language! 


So startling is this method that learning a foreign language be- 
comes a matter of adding a few words at a time to those you already 
know! The average vocabulary consists of only about 2,000 words, 

robably half of which are about the same in foreign languages! Think 
— little there is to learn! No wonder Americans are turning to the 
Pelman Method, just as people did in England! 


Write for FREE BOOK 


The amazing free book, that is yours for the asking, shows you 
what a real cultural benefit, what a wonderful means for pleasure it is 
to have another language at your command. This free book will give 
you a convincing demonstration of the method; it actually shows you 
that you can read, at sight, a page of the language you decide to learn. 
It shows why it is possible to make the agreement that you will learn 
either French, German, Spanish or Italian within a short time to 
your satisfaction or it will cost you nothing. Can a fairer offer than 
- be made? Send for the book today. It costs you nothing. It 


eae you under no obligation. No salesman will call upon you. 
ail the coupon at once. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws 
of the State of New York 


Suite L-1302, 71 West 45th Street 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 
Suite L-1302, 71 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me full information about the Pelman System of Lan 
guage Instruction. 


Gn +090s00000 , idl seis a SD 


I am interested in 


O French _] Spanish (J German 


ed XXX 
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Pouicy 1n Nicaracua (Scribner’s, $1.25). 
Colonel Stimson, who was Secretary of 
War in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, spent last 
spring in Nicaragua at the request of Mr. 
Coolidge interviewing the leaders of both 
belligerent parties. He removed the im- 
passe by securing the consent of both 
parties to a non-military election in 1928 
with Uncle Sam protecting the polls. The 
author is so fair-minded that he finds it 
easy to trace a consistent trend of human- 
itarianism in our behavior toward Latin- 
America. He whitewashes such apparent 
exceptions as the Walker Expedition and 
the Mexican War, on the ground that these 
overt acts were inspired by our slave-own- 
ing states. 


Wi ARCHING MEN by Stanton A. 
Coblentz (Unicorn Press, $5.00) is 
one more in that long series of outlines 
which are gradually making everything 
in the world intelligible to everybody 
whether the author knows anything about 
it or not. This time it is the story of war- 
fare that is being popularized. Though 
Marching Men is a sumptuous book, the 
contents are by no means worthy of its 
beautiful typographical dress. One has a 
queer feeling all the way through that Mr. 
Coblentz formed his ideas of warfare in a 
library and not at the head of a platoon. 
At any rate he has permitted a picture to 
be included wherein an infantryman 
attacks a machine gun frontally with the 
bayonet, while another equally misguided 
doughboy is ingenious enough to get into 
a single pose almost all the errors possible 
in the use of “the stabbing blade. 


- HE glory that was Greece and more 
particularly, the grandeur that was 
Rome, are analyzed in a very calm and 
penetrating manner, without awe for the 
Caesar of the Gallic War days, by Victor 
Thaddeus in Jutrus CaEsar (Brentano’s, 
$5.00). Mr. Thaddeus does not leave a 
stone unturned in showing the complete 
disaster which constituted Roman life, 
social and political. He breathes reality 
into the tenous figures that walk the 
streets of Rome, and the old histories and 
anecdotes appear under his hands to be a 
modern exposé of modern statesmen. It is 
exciting and not a little amusing to watch 
the author build his Rome into a hybrid 
likeness of Hollywood for promiscuity, of 
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Memberships are Free 
in The LITERARY GUILD! 


And Save You Half the Price of the Best New Books 


HE Literary 
Guild offers 
readers a unique 
opportunity to join a 
movement of first im- 
portance to the future 
of American letters. 
Play-goers of discrimi- 
nation have their 
Theatre Guild, an or- 
ganization which has 
raised the standard of 
good drama materially 
in America. Now — 
through the efforts of a 
group of educational 
and literary leaders — 
you can belong to a 
similar society, en- 
gaged in selecting the 
best books from the 
presses of all publishers 





and sponsoring those no cultured American will 


care to miss. 


The many advantages of membership, the prestige 


of being associated with such a work, the actual cash 
saving on the price of new books, and all the other 
privileges enjoyed by members create the impression 


that the Guild is limited to wealthy patrons only! 
THIS IS NOT THE CASE! 

Membership in The Literary Guild is absolutely 
free. You can join today and begin at once to realize 


The Guild’s 
Editorial Board 


Editor-in-Chief 

Carl Van Doren 
Critic— Novelist — 
Lecturer at Columbia 
University 


Glenn Frank 


President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 


Zona Gale 
Author of “Miss Lulu 
Bett," 


“Preface to @ 
Life,” etc. 


Hendrik Van Loon 
Author of “The Story of 
Mankind,” “Tolerance,” 
“America” etc. 


Elinor Wylie 

’0et — Novelist — Au- 
thor of “Jennifer Lorn,” 
“Black “Armor,” “The 
Orphan Angel," etc. 


Joseph Wood Krutch 
Dramatic Editor of the 
Nation. Author of psy- 
chological biography _ 
“Edgar Alian Poe.’ 





a considerable saving in 
actual cash on one of the 
leading books published 
each month in America. 

The Literary Guild is 
close to the heart of the 
book world. Its editors 
know exactly what major 
manuscripts each leading 
publisher will produce. 
From these they choose 
the ONE book that repre- 
sents the most significant 
and worth while literary 
achievement of the month. 
Carl Van Doren is Editor- 
in-Chief of this advisory 
board. 

You can now enjoy the 
distinction of being the 
first in your community 
to read the books that the 
nation will be discussing a 
few weeks later. Your 
membership in the Guild 
makes you an authority 
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on the worth while in 
current books — both 
fiction and non-fiction. 


Twelve Books a 
Year for the Price 
of Six 


Besides the cultural ad- 
vantages of being 
always in touch with 
the most entertaining 
and important new 
books as they are pub- 
lished; receiving your 
books the same day or 
before the booksellers 
receive them; you pay 
only half price for your 
books. 

Instead of the regu- 
lar trade binding, 
which you will see everywhere, all Guild books are 
specially bound and stamped with the name of the 
organization. This binding distinguishes the Guild 
books, sets them apart as special editions, enhances 
their value. Books in the Guild binding on your 
shelves or tabletop stamp you as a person of culti- 
vated taste in literature, a reader actively interested 
in this movement to promote the best in current 
books. Tasteful, durable, sturdy; each Guild book is 
made to be read and re-read many times, as books of 
such great interest always are. 

Your satisfaction is assured. Mail the coupon at 
once for a detailed description of the Guild and the 


“many advantages of membership to rom Your 


request for information does not involve t 
obligation. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Ave + Dept.32F * New York City 
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THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 32F, 
New York City 


I would like to know more about the Guild. You 
may send me a copy of WINGS, free and without 
obligation. 


Name 


Address . 
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The ComplefeWorks 
oF VOLTAIRE 
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Volumes 


14,250 pages — Exactly dupli- 
cating the contents of the fa- 
mous St. Hubert Guild Edition 
which sold for as much as $2500 
per set! 


Peace years there has been no 
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adequate edition of the 
Complete Works of Voltaire 
in English. Voltaire lovers have 
been forced to be content with in- 
completeor abridged translations 
of a few of his best known titles. 


Now for the first time since the St. Hubert 
Guild Edition was exhausted — you can own 
every word Voltaire ever wrote. His romances, 
poems, Philosophical Dictionary, criticism, es- 
says, and dramas in a beautiful new edition. 


Strictly Limited Edition 


Sumptuous format; printed on clear spring laid 
antique paper; bold, easily read type; photo- 
gravure illustration. THE AROUET EDITION 
of the Complete Works of Voltaire is limited to 500 
numbered sets for subscribers only. To be sure of 
your set quick action is necessary. Mail the cou- 
pon at once for full description of this magnificent 
Voltaire and details of the half price offer. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 232 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
I ce eri 
DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 232 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, the circular describing the 
Arouet Edition of Voltaire and details of the half price offer. 


NOME. ccccccvevcosecvecsscccecssecs : 
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Chicago for brutality, of Washington for 
corruption. 





aa HERE is an ancient proverb in a 
certain sinful land which declares 
that all things are to be forgiven woman 
save ugliness. And this proverb Mr. Wil- 
liam Dana Orcutt is almost ready to ex- 
tend to books. Not, of course, that his 
Kincpom oF Books (Little, Brown, $5.00) 
is lacking in good writing and sound 
scholarship, but one knows all the time 
that the beautiful type that has been es- 
pecially imported for his book is nearly 
as important in its author’s eyes as his 
own writing. Which makes it the more 
entertaining to observe that one of the 
page exhibits of model typography con- 
tains a typographical error, whereat, 
no doubt, all Mr. Orcutt’s professional 
rivals chuckle while his applauding read- 
ers trouble not a whit. 


A MERICAN foreign policy from Col- 

onial days to the World War and the 
too-piping times of subsequent “nor- 
malcy” are reviewed by Professor Louis 
Martin Sears of Purdue University in his 
History oF AMERICAN ForeiGN RELA- 
tions (Crowell, $3.50). Readers whose 
knowledge of what has really happened 
to the world in the last fifteen years is 
growing shaky, will find the chapters on 
Wilsonian diplomacy profitable. The con- 
cluding chapter on “‘What Lies Ahead” 
ought to have the absorbing interest that 
always attaches to intelligent speculation, 
but it turns out to be a summary of ten- 
dencies, many of which lie behind. The 
book as a whole is readable, though its 
earlier chapters make no special appeal to 
the general reader. 


NLY a few current romances rise to 
the class of real historical novels; 
the majority suggest a sophisticated 
débutante dressed for a masquerade ball. 
Into this group must go JEANNE Marcor 
by Sophia Cleugh (Macmillan, $2.00). A. 
tale, forsooth, of France in the early 
seventeen hundreds and a peasant girl 
who turns out to belong to one of the first 
families. Through pages of adventures she 
fights for her lover and her rights, only to 
be deprived of them by her unexpected 
death in the last paragraph. A sad tale and 
sweet, — oh, very, very sweet! 








E knew ‘the 

which is revealed in 
the free book offered below. 
Read it and realize what 
even 15 minutes a day will 
do for your success. 


secret 


The clerk whose name will live forever 


WO MEN lived in the same 

town a century ago; they knew 
the same people and had an equal 
chance in life. 

One spent all his spare hours 
in idle talk or with the daily paper; 
he knew nothing beyond the day’s 
news. The other brought to every 
subject a wealth of sidelight and 
illustration that kindled the in- 
terest of men and women, no 
matter where he went. 

The name of the first man has 
long since been forgotten; the 
name of the other, the humble 
clerk in a country store, will live 
forever. 

He talked like a man who had 
traveled, though his travels were 
confined to a few backwoods 
counties. He knew something of 
history and biography, of the 
work of great philosophers, poets 
and dramatists. 


His Secret Given to You 


What was the secret of his wide 
range of knowledge? How can a 
man who must work every day ina 
routine job find time to make him- 
self so interesting to other men 
and women? 








The answer is found in every 
biography, every anecdote of that 
greatest clerk. He owned a few 
great books and, in the odd mo- 
ments between customers’ calls, he 
read them systematically. It was 
the influence of those books that 
gave his mind its start; then lifted 
his eyes beyond the horizon of a 
backwoods town. Before he was 
fifty, the whole nation knew the 
name and acknowledged the power 
of that humble, unschooled man. 
His name was Abraham Lincoln. 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


What are the few great mind- 
building books? There is no more 
important question for you to ask 
ourself. It is answered in the free 
Goal that tells the scope and plan 
of Dr. Eliot, who, from his lifetime 
Send for this FREE booklet that 
ives Dr. 
liot’sown 
lan of read- 







of training men for success—forty 
years as President of Harvard— 
selected the few great books that 
contain the essentials of all books 
—the “essentials,” as he says, “of 
a liberal education.” 


Your Reading Problem 
Solved by Dr. Eliot 

Discarding all the books that 
waste your time, he combined 
these few great volumes together 
into a rounded library; he arranged 
them with reading courses and 
footnotes so that even in 15 minutes 
of pleasant reading a day a man 
may master them. 

Think of it—the knowledge of 
literature and life, the broad cultural 
viewpoint that every university 
strives to give—these may be yours 
in the pleasant spare moments of 
your active days. Make yourself a 
Xigger, more interesting man or 
woman this year. Send for “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” 

“For me,” wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, “your little 
free book meant a big step forward, 
and it showed me besides the way 
to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
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ng. l.. F. Collier & Son Company 1 
250 Park Avenue, New York City | 
. ° . Ry mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 
Reading is an essential part of every human | the most famous library in the world. describiug Dr 
life, and good books make the best reading. 1 gid containing the plan of reading recommended by Uy j 
Since 1875, P. F. Collier & Son | Eliot. Aiea gyrase atvine how I may secure the books by 
Company has not only published i po , 
good books, but has brought | Naue Mra. inadaupeeme Keene ce teee ehakaed 
them within reach of all by the -_ ! 
Collier plan, which enables you i P S fe ee : a | 
to pay for them while you are DEE Sia écnteus dae cable nee | 
enjoying them. | The publishers cannot undertake to send the book free j 
to children 6029-HCB-L 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


Scatter- 
brained! 


No Wonder He Never Does 
Anything Worth While 


tt HE kind of book Eugene O’Neill 
likes is Navigator: THe Story or 
NaTuanieEL Bowpirtcu by Alfred Stanford, 
and he permits the publisher (William 
Morrow and Co., $2.50) to tell us so on the 
jacket. There is nothing surprising in the 
fact that the author of Gold and Anna 
Christie should applaud a book which for 
dramatic singleness of theme and intensity 
is capable of transformation into one of 













9 ae EEF El, ae his own plays. Nathaniel Bowditch (1773 
i gx00! “Md -1835) lived in Salem in the days when 
{yng 3 HO Marae eee” the placid waters of its harbor held hulls 

I . 


from every sea. With his one idea, his 
oe HATE BOSS - aith i 


faith in numbers, he transformed naviga- 
a oe new gc eee — from a mystery to a science, so that 
; | om ce 1is name still belongs in the every-day 
vocabulary of the seaman and the hand- 
book of the navigator retains the title he 
gave it, The American Practical Navigator. 
Mr. Stanford’s book is not one of the or- 
dinary biographies but a dramatic novel 
of a New England mathamatician and 
mariner. Mr. Sanford follows the channel 
of Bowditch’s life with the sureness of 
dead reckoning. 
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zt HE plays of Eugene O’Neill usually 
give rise to decided preferences or 
aversions. In reading Lazarus LAUGHED 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.50) this reviewer 
found himself marveling that a dramatist 
of O’Neill’s skill should employ his powers 
of illusion upon a theme so palpably false 
to the central problems of life. The resur- 


baked ideas. They flash into his 

brain like lightning, and are in- 
stantly crowded out by new thoughts. He 
thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes’’ to make 
money quickly—but meanwhile he must 
take only low pay. Yet he can’t under- 
stand why less able people pass him in 
the prosperity parade. 


H* mind is a hodge-podge of half- 


seen 


rected Lazarus, having discovered that 
ae Poa ee 5° Seas death is the great illusion, attempts to 
on day-dreams instead of resultful action. | settle all the evils of life, like that of death, 
The first principle of success is to do by the simple expedient of denying them. 
something definite. Pelmanism has helped “Laugh! Laugh! There is no death. There 
beein DOING. acme hea = is only laughter.” But in the end, when 
plains how Pelmanism can help you, as it the chorus of laughter has died down 
helped them, to gain a happier life, better around Lazarus — who was put to death 
aang = a oa If oe by Tiberius to make a test case of his 
ee See) eee ae ee eee doctrine — the problem remains as. per- 
cong age eter maging Foss - | plexing as ever. Which reminds us of ¢ 
asking for your copy. | famous cartoon of a Christian Scientist 
tigate ea art darapada tee chair aia | seated upon a red-hot stove wondering 
eee oe Semen | what it was he smelled burning. In short, 
New York City | if O'Neill only intended to tell us that the 
Please send me your free book, ‘ ‘Scientific | problems of life are beyond solution, he 


Mind Training.’’ This places me under no | might have spared himself the trouble of 
obligation whatever. 


| writing a play about it. Or, if he meant to 


Name i ae ne | imply, as one naturally supposes, that the 
| way to vanquish evil is to deny its exis- 

— Eau a tence, then one might better adopt the 

ieee ieee title 

mE SI NL ETE EME EER AO I EE NT ARR CTE, 


simpler method of Mr. Pecksniff, who 
IMustrated y y yyy 
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He Was The Man 


Who 


roused the American Colonies to fight for freedom, planned, 
proposed, and named The United States of America, almost 
overturned the British monarchy, effecting far-reaching 
reforms, played a leading part in the French Revolution, 
and fought a tremendous, single-handed battle with 
bigotry and prejudice and superstition in a series of world- 


famous books. 


Of Course you want to read this 
exciting account of his life! 
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Thomas Paine was a liberator of men’s 
minds as well as of their bodies. When 
Franklin said, ‘‘Where Liberty is, there 
is my home,” Paine replied, ‘‘ Where 
Liberty is mot, there is my home.” 

He gave his life to laboring for man- 
kind. Napoleon said a statue of gold 
should be erected to him in every city 
in the world. Washington paid tribute 


to his sound logic and unanswerable rea- 
soning. Lincoln found his books when 
a young man, and they became a part 
of him. He declared: “I never tire of 
reading Paine.” 

Thomas A. Edison began reading Paine 
at 13, and regards him as one of the 
soundest minds our Republic has 
ever had. ‘Thomas Paine,” he says, 
“should be read by his countrymen.’ 


Send Coupon TODAY - 


Thomas Paine National Historical Ass’n. 


You will want this attractive little Roycroft-made book which tells the 
story of Thomas Paine in the glowing language of Elbert Hubbard. The 
coupon and 10 cents will bring it to you promptly. The edition is limited, 


eee eter ee eeeeeeee CeCe Peewee eee eeeneee 


| Dept. 122, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 
: and we urge you to send for your copy at once. 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


the Real 
WrabianNighis 


Complete and Unabridged | 


OR the first time those wondrous stories 

of ‘‘The Thousand and One Nights” are 
made available to the English speaking 
world in all their original splendor. The 
fragmentary translations with which you 
are familiar—abridged, revised, expurgated, 
usually presented in a single volume,—can 
give you little conception of the true nature 
of these exotic Oriental masterpieces. 


A great French artist, Dr. J. C. Mardrus, has given 
us a literal translation of the unblushing, original Ara- 
bian text. Rendered into English by E. Powys Mathers; 
an accurate English version of every word in the original 
tales! 

Said The London Times: *‘Burton cut out a great deal. 
The Mardrus version is very much fuller in detail." 


Limited Edition Nearly Exhausted 


Only a few sets of the edition remain unsold. You 
must act quickly if your library is to have a Mardrus- | 
Mathers version of The Real Arabian Nights. 

The set is pictured above. Eight beautiful volumes, 
exquisitely printed with frontispieces in full color from 
original Persian illuminations, elegant format, finest 
rag paper. Four thousand pages of fascinating reading 
which may be had in no other form! 


Mail the Coupon for Descriptive Brochure 
DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 232 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
i 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 232, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost to me, kindly forward in- 
formation in detail about “The REAL Arabian Nights.” 





Name... 


Address... 


Da dédsndaksd veto nb weseneétes State... 
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settled all baffling questions with a single 
wave of the hand. 





é APTAIN THOMAS G. FROTHING- 

HAM adds a seventh to his series of 
volumes on the history of the World War 
in his new book THe American REEN- 
FORCEMENT IN THE Wor Lp War (Double- 
day, Page, $3 00). The book is refreshingly 
free from wartime states of mind. It is a 
sound logistic study, not too technical to 
be of interest to those who are willing to go 
into important details. The illustrations 
are few, but they really illustrate. 


payerY so often Mr. R. L. Mégroz 

turns out a book of criticism. A little 
while ago it was The Three Sitwells. This 
time it is Francis THompson (Scribner’s, 
$3.50). In less than three hundred pages 
he tells the story of the poet’s life and 
estimates his place in literature. Not a 
book of great criticism, but one well worth 
the trouble of a reader who cares about 
the poetry of the late nineteenth century. 


3 ULL, rich, intimate, hundreds of 
letters of Gertrude Bell, the “‘Un- 
crowned Queen of Arabia,” have been 
given to the public by Lady Bell, step- 
mother of this extraordinarily vital young 
{nglishwoman whose death a year ago 
focused international attention on her 
achievements. Frank Swinnerton considers 
as the most important of all the English 
books published this autumn the LeTrers 
or GERTRUDE Be tt or Arasia (Boni & 
Liveright, 2 vols. boxed, illustrated, 
$10.00). There are Doughty’s classic, 
Arabia Deserta, and T. E. Lawrence’s 
Revolt in the Desert with which these vol- 
umes can be compared. The three knew first 
hand, and loved the desert and the desert 
tribes of Arabia. Gertrude Bell had the 
coveted sense of humor, threw herself into 
her letter writing as she threw herself 
into every new adventure, whether it was 
her first trip to Persia, excavating in Asia 
Minor, crossing the Syrian Desert, or, 
finally, serving England as Oriental 
Secretary in Bagdad when her country 
occupied that city — the War. 

The first letters in Volume One are 
quaint, naive little lcieolanie written by 
Gertrude Bell as a child. The close rela- 
tionship between father and daughter is 
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can NE VER grow old 


Why? Because it is revised every six months, New 
maps are furnished the Atlas owner who very easily 
inserts the maps in the loose leafbinderin place of those 
which have become out of date. Once you purchase this 
Atlas, therefore, you need never buy another. 


A Wealth of 
Vital Information 


The Atlas contains almost 400 of 
the finest maps made in America 
each 14 « 20 inches. Every corner of 
the world is covered by large scale 
plates, so detailed that the smallest 
topographical feature and practi- 
cally every place are indicated, 
Over 200,000 index references are 
included. 


Physical and economic maps 
show relief, rainfall, temperature, 
vegetation, products, density of pop- 
ulation, etc. Historical maps trace 
history from ancient times to the 
present. 


HAMMOND’S NEW WORLD 
Loose Leaf ATLAS 


Used in Bell Telephone Laboratories, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, at Yale, Harvard, Columbia; by Thomas 
A. Edison, Owen D. Young, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
— wherever information must be authentic, recent, de- 
pendable. 


FR Send Coupon for Sample Maps 
and Easy Terms of Payment. 


Fill in and send the coupon and you will receive 
without obligation sample maps from this, America’s 
greatest world Atlas, full details about its contents and 
the Correction Sheet Service, together with information 
about the easy terms of payment. 





C. 8S. Hammond & Company (Forum 2-28) 
62 Franklin Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Gentlemen: Send me, without obligation sample 
maps from “The New World Loose Leaf Atlas”, 

information about your “Correction Sheet Ser- 
vice”, and the convenient terms of payment. 


Name 


Address 
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revealed —a relationship which endured 
a lifetime, and one to which the public is 
now indebted for the bulk of these letters. 
After Oxford, where she took a “first” 
in history, her travels began — letters 
full of fleeting impressions of Persia, 
Italy, and Germany. And then a voyage 
around the world. Always these letters 
home — bright vivid pictures of new 
peoples, revealing intimate portraits of 
her own personality. 

By far the more important of the two 
volumes is the second. Gertrude Bell had 
traveled to Hayil in central Arabia. She 
was the first Kuropean woman ever to 
penetrate into the interior. Her “strange 
tale of that visit,” is, as the author says of 
it, like a story in the Arabian Nights. She 
returned to England, and was sent to 
Cairo in 1915. All her energies — and they 
were tremendous — were thrown into the 
work of mobilizing against the Turks. 
After the Armistice she threw these same 
energies into work with post-war Irak. 
Her letters during these months show her 
love for this people of the desert, her 
loyalty to England, yet her desperate 
dream of freedom for the Arab. In 1921 
this dream died; the work of a lifetime was 
defeated; yet her loyalty to Great Britain 
lived on till her own death in 1926. 

One of her own intimate friends remarks 
that “Gertrude Bell had the gift of making 
everyone feel suddenly eager; of making you 
feel that life was full and rich and ex- 
citing.” The letters leave a similar im- 
pression. 


‘8 O know the difference between an 

Independent Tongan, a Samoan, ora 
real fuzzy-haired Fijian, read Harry L. 
loster’s breezy but practical book of the 
South Seas, A VaGaBonp IN Fiji (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.00). There you get every scrap 
of information in most light-hearted form. 
Mr. Foster went out, he confesses, ex- 
pecting vamps and cannibals, and instead, 
about the only unmodern thing he found 
was modesty. These well-tailored and 
highly correct dress suits, however, give 
place below the waist to sulas (breech- 
clouts) and “‘nicely manicured toenails”’; 
so Fiji is not totally spoiled yet, even if 
the glorious, wild tribal dance which Mr. 
Foster describes was performed in honor 
of the opening of a Wesleyan Mission 
School. 
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In One Exquisite Voluine 


Aomances af 


Herman Meluise 


MOBY-DICK 


Mad Ahab hunts in frenzy 
the unconquerable mon- 
sterof thedeep. Thewhaler 
Pequod carries a company 
it were futile to attempt 
describing. And Ishmael 


The Seven Immortal Classics 
Of the Most Powerful Writer 
In American Literature 


witnessesthe unfoldingofa }} 


drama only Melville could 
record. “In that wild beau- 
tiful romance,” writes John 
Masefield, Melville seems 
to have "spoken the very 
secret of the sea.” “The 
greatest book of the sea 
ever written.” D. H. Law- 


rence. 
TYPEE 


All the savage witchery of 
the South Sea Islands is re- 
vealed and charming Fay- 
away is made to live for- 


ever. OMOO 


a sequel to Typee complet- 
ing the picture of a won- 
drous world before un- 
known. Robert Louis Stev- 
enson hailed Melville as 
“the first and greatest 
writer to touch the South 
Seas with any genius.” 


MARDI 


Masquerading as a God, 

aji adventures throug 
all of the isles of Mardi 
with their boisterous kings 
seeking lovely Yillah, an 
being himself sought by 
enticing Hautia. In France 
the author of Mardi be- 
came known as‘ theAmer- 
ican Rabelais.’ 


WHITE-JACKET 


Amazing life in a man-of- 
war—the book that largely 
influenced theabolishment 
of corporal punishment in 
the U. S. Navy. 


ISRAEL POTTER 


The romance of a revolu- 
tionary patriot who was 
he oidgllionienia Frank- 
lin and the comrade-in- 
arme of John Paul Jones. 


REDBURN 


Melville’ sfirstvoyage when 
eran away to sea “with 
a devil in his heart.” 


In merchant-man, in man-of- war, in whaler, Melville 
searched the far corners of the seas—from the wharves 
of Nantucket to the beaches of Tahiti and the coast of 
Japan. Hechummed with tattooed harpooneers. He shared 
the couch of cannibals. He clinked his glass with many 
a savage king. With the sons of Polynesia and the pariahs 
of civilization, with the heirs of madness and the children 
of sin, he sat down to meat and rose to battle the storm. 


Burly philosophers of the forecastle argued with him the meanings 
of life. South Sea maidens stormed his heart in showers of blossoms. 
And in the long night watches, silent but for the rush of the wake and 
the singing of the sails, or far upinthe masthead above the blue 
waters of the limitless sea, he wove his mystic dreams. Out of 
these amazing experiences he produced a series of romances that 
made him the greatest writer of sea stories in the English language 
and the literary discoverer of the glamorous South Seas. 

Seven of his romances are immortal classics. Never before have 
they been published in less than seven volumes. Now they are pre- 
sented, absolutely complete, in ONE beautifully illustrated volume 
that is a triumph of book-making art. 


A Volume of Exceptional Beauty 


Bound either in soft, flexible sea-blue Fabrikoid with stained 
edges, or in = flexible black leather with gold edges. Seven beau- 
tiful color plates, by E.S. Annison; blue parchment end papers; 
blue:'and white head bands; gold stamping; round corners. Com- 
pletely reset in large readable type ; Durham Bible paper; opaque 
yet so thin that the 1680 pages (nearly a million words in seven ro- 

mances) bulk only 1% inches. Boxed in blue library slip-case. 


Sent For Free Examination 


The coupon brings it Postpaid. You agree to remit its price or 
return the volume within five days of receipt. At $6.00 for the Fab- 
tikoid edition and $8.00 for full leather, we believe this is the 
greatest book value on the market today. Order on coupon below. 


Ready for Delivery February 1 
The Pickwick Publishers, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


Please send me, postpaid, on approval, Romances of Herman Melville, seven 
romances complete in one volume. Within five days of receipt I will either 
remit $6.00 or return the volume. (If you prefer Full Flexible leather bind- 
ing with gold edges at $8.00, check here [ j ). (Forum &-28) 


I 
I 
Name (Please Print) 
| 
I 





Street and Number. 


I a inhale titntiniinendpaiitainiiiniian 


= you prefer to send remittance with order Fon may deduct the usual 5 per cent 
discount on either binding. Full refund if the book is not satisfactory. 


1680 pages of Bible 
paper, only 1% inch- 
es thick. 7 superb il- 
lustrationsin color. 
Luxuriously bound 
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Good Bookcase 


for the “— ofa good book! 





ON APPROVAL—DIRECT TO USER 


Lindstrom, 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offiees 
throughout the country. Made in sections of different sizes, 
combining utility, economy and attractiveappearance, Price 
complete as shown above, with non-binding, disappear- 
ing. felt-cushioned glass doors, beautifully finished in 
plain golden oak, $15.75. In quartered oak or in imitation 
mahogany or walnut (willow), $18.25. In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23.50. Other styles: at correspondingly low prices. 
Shipped direct from factory or warehouse at a bic 
saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 67. 
THE C, J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manofacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City Mo. 
New York Show Room, 130 W 42d St 


CAMBRIDGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Rapid and thorough preparation for Yale, Harvard, Williams, 
Dartmouth and other colleges. Courses in Business Administration, 
Aeronautics, Fine Arts. Outdoor sports. Fine climate. Summer 
School begins July 6th. Booklet. 


Special Prices! 
By special arrangement with the publishers the 


following magazines are offered to readers, at 
rates of unusual interest: 


ForuM and AMERICAN MERCURY... 
ForuUM and HARPER’S........... a 
ForuM and SURVEY GRAPHIC.......... 
FORUM aid SCRIBNER’S... ‘ 
Orders, accompanied by cheque, 
addressed to: 
Circulation Manager 
THE FORUM 
441 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


should be 
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into who is interested in the 

manipulation of the public mind, for 
military or other ends, will find the few 
hours required to read Professor Harold 
D. Lasswell’s PropaGANDA TECHNIQUE 
IN THE Worxtp War (Knopf, $5.00) well 
spent. With admirable detachment Pro- 
fessor Lasswell surveys impartially the 
methods employed by our own country, 
the Allies, and the German government. 
He even quotes from the German studies 
of American propagandist methods, which 
naturally view the Yankee attitude in 
wartime with no great degree of enthusi- 
asm. 


€ IRCUMSTANCES made Alexandra, 

wife of Nicholas II, one of the most 
pitiful and tragic figures in the history of 
royalty. Married to the Czar at the time 
of the old Emperor’s death, she was 
plunged at once into a Court of mourning. 
Thus from the beginning, unusual barriers 
kept her from -making friends and she 
never adjusted herself naturally to her 
Russian environment. Her character, her 
romance with Nicholas, her devotion to 
her family — particularly to the diseased 
Czarevitch — her unfortunate admiration 
for Rasputin, offered excellent material 
for a unique biography. From such ma- 
terials V. Poliakoff has written the story of 
Tue Tracic Brive (Appleton, $3.00) and 
has failed dismally before his opportunity. 
His grasp of his subject is chaotic and 
his presentation, jerky and incoherent. 
Finally, he has achieved the absurdity of 
translating literally the letters between 
Nicholas and Alexandra, employing 
English diminutives of Russian terms of 
endearment which make the letters seem 
silly, sentimental, undignified, and com- 
pletely unconvincing. 





| 'T is not oftenthat a murderer of exalted 

rank deigns tomake public the story of 
his crime. In Rasputin (Dial Press, $5.00) 
Prince Felix Youssoupoff gives the graphic 
and exciting account of the events lead- 
ing up to Rasputin’s death. Youssoupoff 
writes in no spirit of bravado — though 
doubtless he still rejoices in his act — but 
to refute the many false versions that 
went abroad. He has sketched extremely 
well the life of Rasputin, that coarse 
figure of a priest whose mysticism exer- 
cised such a strange fascination upon the 
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The COMPLETE Works of 


O.HENRY 


in ONE Volume 


—and the price is only 


Every story O. Henry ever wrote 
— 273 in all — for about one cent per 
story! Everything included in the 
18-volume set, now in ONE 
volume — at a price that will place 
America’s greatest short-story 
writer in every American home. 


HE saved pennies — out of his 
$8-a-week salary—but at 
Christmas time she had only 

$1.87, not enough to buy him a 
chain good enough to go with his 
much-prized watch. He, too, 
skimped and scraped, to buy her 
a beautiful comb for her still- 
more-beautiful hair. She sold 
her hair to purchase the chain— 
while he sold his watch to pur- 
chase the comb— 


Only O. Henry could have writ- 
ten ‘The Gift of the Magi” — one 
of the most charming, most 
pathetic, most lovable stories ever 
written in any language. You will 
read it again and again, as you will 
read every one of the 273 O. Henry 
tales contained in this single 
volume. 


Turn to ANY O. Henry story and 
you will read the best one! Short, 
pointed, witty stories, sprinkled with 
the language of the gutter, tne boarding- 
house, the stage, the barber shop, the 
police force, the thief, the hobo, the 
clubman, the society matron. O, Henry 
lays bare the souls of real people 
whose pulses you feel, whose hearts 
you see flutter, 
whose tears 
blur your own 
vision, whose 
laughter in- 
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newspapers. That is why O. Henry 
captured movie audiences the world 
over. 


And now O. Henry complete — every 
story he ever wrote — has been placed 
between the covers of a single volume. 
And to insure the widest possible 
distribution — to make O. Henry the 
universal Short Story Classic of Amer- 
ica, the publishers have placed the 
price at only $2.98. 


Never has there been a short-story 
writer like O. Henry. Never before have 
his works been placed in one volume. 
Never before could you obtain his 
works for anything like the present 
price. 


The Volume contains 273 stories, as 
well as many biographical sketches of 
O. Henry. There are nearly 1400 pages 
printed on opaque thin paper, in large, 
clear, readable type, beautifully bound 
in cloth. The book measurés 5% inches 
by 8% inches and is only 1% inches 
thick. It is a volume fit to grace any 
library or living-room table — and its 
contents are fit to grace the mind of 
every American. 


So confident are the publishers that 
you will appreciate the enormous value 
offered in this 

volume at only 

S d $2.98 that they 

en offer to send it on 

a week's trial. 

No Send no money 

ae. Just Bes 

the coupon. When 

Money the postman de- 
livers the book 

give him $2.98 





NELSON 
UBLEDAY, 
Inc., Dept. H-602, 
Garden City, 
New York 


4“ Please send me the complete works 


lus the postage. Then revel in O. 
jenry for a week. If you can bring 
yourself to part with the volume, 
return it and your money will be 
refunded at once without quves- a 
can twist your own emotions at will as og — —— “Se ee 

does O. Henry. That is why millions  ¢P%  caiio _— 
love him. That is why tens of Yhousnads NELSON DOUBLE.» 
of sets of his works have been purchased DAY, Inc, Dept, 

for as high as $24.50 per set. That is H-s02, | Garden, 
why the rights to ©. Henry stories were City, New 
eagerly purchased by "Lundreds of York. . 


of O. Henry, containing 273 stories, in 
7 one volume, bound in rich Bagdad old 
A _ Cloth. I will pay the postman $2.98 plus car- 
rying charges. You are to return my money at 
once if 1 return the book within a week after its 
receipt. Outside U. 8., $3.48; cash with order. 


d pai d 
Le of t Out low ln came 
ally share. No 


other writer of 
the short story 


Name. 


Address 


0 If yeu want the handsome fabrik 
the postman $3.96; cash plus postage. (Outside the U. S., $4.98; cash with order.) 
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How Do YOU Spend 


Your Spare Time? 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO EMPLOY 
IT PROFITABLY? 
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HE LITERARY GUILD is offering 

to readers of the Forum an exceptional 
opportunity to become associated with an 
organization which has been endorsed by 
the leading men of letters throughout the 
country. 





A liberal commission arrangement enables 
our representatives to earn an attractive 
income while performing dignified and 
pleasant duties. 





Only a few appointments will be made in 
each locality. Write today to Mr. Michael 
Shepard, Dept. F-3, 


+ The Literary Guild of America 


Incorporated 


A | | 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


Czarina, Alexandra, and incidentally he 
gives the reader a lively glimpse of Russian 
life under the Old Régime. The best 
murder story of the year’s crop. 


W RITING in that curiously vivid 

style of which only a veteran news- 
paperman can ever be master, Philip 
Kerby, sometime Far Eastern corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
has produced a brilliant series of Chinese 
sketches in his BEyonp THE Bunp (Pay- 
son & Clarke, $2.50). Anyone who was 
reading the Herald Tribune during Mr. 
Kerby’s period of newspaper service in the 
Orient, or anyone who read the English 
language press of the Far East, will know 
precisely what that means. It means pack- 
ing into a very small book the spirit of an 
alien civilization and the intangible feel of 
things infinitely remote in their externals, 
yet strangely near in their human essen- 
tials. 


3 DWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, long a 

student of social questions, turns his 
attention to the population problem in a 
new book which he calls Stanpinc Room 
Onty? (Century, $3.00) The book is a 
careful popular study of the causes which 
have led to the modern growth in popula- 
tion, the reality of population pressure, 
the population tendencies of the Orient, 
and related subjects. As it is intended for 
general reading, there are practically no 
notes and no bibliography. The book is 
highly readable — or at least as readable 
as such a subject can be made. 


a. with Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s lecture tour in this country, W. 
W. Norton and Company have brought 
out his PuiLosopuy ($3.00), an American 
edition of his Outline of Philosophy as it is 
entitled in England. Here philosophy is 
presented in terms of modern science, 
taking cognizance of the new physics and 
the new psychology. Philosophic doubts 
are analyzed, considering man both from 
within and from without; but man’s 
relation to the universe is touched upon 
but lightly. It would seem that in so far as 
philosophy zs philosophy and not psy- 
chology, it should teach us what elements 
in life have value on their own account — 
in short, the ultimate ends of life apart 
from the mere incident of dissolution. 


ae When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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‘7. O mention the word “‘critic”’ is to call 

up at once two pictures familiar to 

every reading American. One is the cur- 

rent book reviewer gushing in superlative 

praise at the passing carnival of “greatest 

American novels.” The other is Mr. H. L. 

Mencken and his Smart Set satellites pour- 

ing vitriol on the heads of morons, boobs, 

and the other freaks in the side show of 

Americana. Is criticism, then, a mere ex- 

pression of one’s gustos and disgustos? 

Proressor Irvinc Bassitr of Harvard 

makes clear that in the present era of 

transition, the establishment of critical 

standards is of pressing importance both 

to American literature and American life 

generally, and with impartial justice he 

condemns both the soft and the hard- 

boiled conception. : 
Professor Babbitt was born in Dayton, 

Ohio, in 1865, and was edu- 

cated at Harvard, where, 

since 1912, he has been pro- 

fessor of French literature. He 

is one of the few American 

critics respected by English 

and French men of letters. 

In the London Monthly Cri- 

terion of June, 1926, Gorham 

B. Munson, writing of “The 

Socratic Virtues of Irving 

Babbitt,” says: “He is a 

figure to be reckoned with in 

any discussion of ‘culture and 

anarchy,’— we must read 

him in conjunction with Mat- 

thew Arnold, Paul Elmer 

More, Pierre Lasserre, and 

Julien Benda for the breadth 

and wholeness of his views 

and for the ruggedness of his 


analyses.” 

ei from Methodism,” by HeErsBert 
24 Assury published in The American 

Mercury in February, 1925, brought its 

author immediate prestige as a brilliant, 

caustic journalist. His article was ex- 

panded, and the result was a book 


O 


published under the same title in 1926. An- 
other chapter of it, “‘Hatrack,” was like- 
wise published in the Mercury and led to 
the attempted suppression of the magazine 
in Boston. Mr. Asbury was born in 1891, 
and Farmington, Missouri, is his birth- 
place. He has been in newspaper work all 
his life. He has written numerous books, 
stories, and articles, and a good deal of 
detective fiction. He professes to be an 
infidel, is a close student of the Bible, does 
not vote the Prohibition ticket, and dis- 
likes the American Legion in spite of dis- 
tinguished war service. He is at present on 
the staff of the Herald Tribune. 


iD): S. Parkes CADMAN was introduced 
D to Forum readers last month in con- 
nection with his article “‘ Christian Unity.” 
He is pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church of Brook- 
lyn, and his 
**Daily Counsel,” 
syndicated news- 
paper feature, 
reaches a_ large 
audience. Dr. 
Cadman, as Presi- 
dent of the Fed- 
eral Council of 
Churchesof Christ 
in America, is the 
spokesman pre- 
éminent for Prot- 
estantism. 


R EADERS 
can savor 
the whimsical 
quality of work 
by Don (Donald 
Robert Perry) 
Marauts, author and celebrated column- 
ist, from the titles he has given his stories. 
“The Glass Eater” is characteristic. 
Then there is that prime favorite, “Archie 
the Cockroach,” whose clever “stunts” 
were followed for many months by ‘‘Sun 
Dial” fans (daily column in the N. Y. 
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Sun). Sonnets to a Red- 
Haired Lady are memor- 
able. And there is The 
Old Soak, a successful 
Broadway production as 
well as The Old Soak’s 
History of the World. Mr. 
Marquis’s new play, Out 
of the Sea, has recently 
opened in New York. 


R thirty years Os- 

WALD GARRISON 
Vittarp, editor of The 
Nation, has had his ear to 
the press, as it were. He 
has seen service on dailies 
and weeklies and has 
written for many month- 
lies. He has seen newspapers rise and set 
and rise again, then set forever. He is in a 
position to analyze this disappearance of 
dozens of dailies and to give his opinion of 
it. Opinion interests him more vitally than 
news, it is said. Of his family connections, 
of his descent from the “‘Great Liberator,” 
William Lloyd Garrison, previous toasts 
to Mr. Villard have made mention. 
“'Tyrannizing the Immigrant” appeared 
in the March, 1926, Forum as the negative 
side of the debate, “‘Shall We Register 
Our Aliens?” and “Tabloid Offenses” as 
the affirmative of the April, 1926, debate. 


3 NGLISH though his name sounds, 
7) Dr. Witiiam Martin is a Swiss, and 
is foreign editor of the Journal de Genéve. 
He is an infrequent contributor to Ameri- 
can periodicals, but his work is well-known 
in Europe, where his views on public af- 
fairs are always weighed carefully and 
pondered. Often visitors to New York 
gaze at the towering buildings and ask, 
“What will be left of all this in a few 
hundred years?” Dr. Martin tells us how 
deeply we may expect to leave a record 
upon an even comparative eternity. 


eioust Hermann KEYSERLING, who 

“ZZ has left a definite impression on an 
American public by his Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher, will arrive in the United 
States early in 1928, and will go on a 
lecture tour. He will tell of the Society for 
Free Philosophy and the School of Wisdom 
in ‘Darmstadt; Germany —a “school” 
that is not an institution, but a movement 
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“to give a new signifi- 
cance to life.” What that 
significance is, Count 
Keyserling has indicated 
in his article, “The Al- 
phabet of Life,” pub- 
lished in the February, 
1926, issue of THE 
Forum, and in his pres- 
ent essay, ““The School 
of Wisdom,” in the cur- 
rent Education Series in 
this magazine. The great 
philosopher who has fur- 
nished the energy and 
inspiration for the Darm- 
stadt Movement is forty- 
seven years old, native of 
Koenow, Livland. He 
studied at the Universities of Geneva, 
Dorpat, Heidelberg, and Vienna. In 1919 
he married the only granddaughter of 
Bismarck. His second book to appear in 
America, The Book of Marriage, was im- 
mediately successful. On his visit to 
America he will be guest of his publishers, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, and of 
Tue Forum. 


iN BRAHAM EPsTEIN is now Executive 
i Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Old Age Security. For seven years 
he was Director of Research for the Penn- 
sylvania Commission on Old Age Pensions. 
He was also the first secretary and organ- 
izer of the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America. Mr. Epstein is author of Facing 
Old Age, The Negro Migrant, and The 
Problem of Old Age Pensions in Industry. 
He has contributed many articles on social 
and economic questions to various peri- 
odicals. 


asked a Forum friend “down 

South” to tell us a little about 
Corra Harris, whose stories we have 
read in the Saturday Evening Post, and 
whose Autobiography inspired the Editor 
to secure from her a “Table Talk” for 
Tue Forum’s Southern Series. This friend 
replies: “‘Corra Harris is a sort of perverse 
Southerner, who lives in the backwoods of 
North Georgia on the top of the.-minor 
mountains of that section. Her home is a 
log cabin built by a Cherokee Indian chief. 
She has a northerner’s tendency to add 
more log chambers to this cabin year after 
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year. She is the author 
of a dozen novels, but 
her chief claim to dis- 
tinction rests upon her 
‘Circuit Rider’ 
stories, A Circuit Rid- 
er’s Wife, My Book and 
Heart, and As A 
Woman Thinks. Her 
new book, The Happy 
Pilgrimage, has re- 
cently been issued by 
Houghton Mifflin. She 
was born on a cotton plantation in Georgia 
and in 1887 married the Reverend Lundy 
Howard Harris, a Methodist minister then 
struggling for a living wage. When he was 
taken ill Mrs. Harris turned to writing as 
first aid to the ‘wage.’ She is 
said to be an obsolete Christian 
type with violent prejudices 
and lofty ideals, very obnoxious 
to rationalists and other eman- 
cipated modern thinkers.” 

There are delightful qualities 
in Mrs. Harris’s work — humor, 
shrewdness, common sense, and 
sympathy. The Happy Pilgrim- 
age may prove “‘obnoxious to 
rationalists” but it is witty and 
wise. There is entertaining 
comment on men of Main 
Street and Avenue A, as well as on such 
esoterics as Shelley, Cellini, and Erasmus, 
a queer old sea captain, a certain rich man, 
and others. 


Corra Harris 


_—. the British Association for 

the Advancement of Science, con- 
vened in London in 1926, Wittiam Mc- 
DovuGa tt, then professor of psychology at 
Harvard University, read a paper which 
was described at the time as “a turning 
point in biology.” The address set forth 
his experiments with rats, which strength- 
ened the belief that the mental attitude in 
a particular direction can be intensified 
by breeding and that dependent char- 
acteristics can be produced in the same 
way. Professor McDougall was immedi- 
ately invited by the Editor to explain his 
experiments to THe Forum audience. 
Further laboratory research and new work 
taken up at Duke University have pre- 
vented his complying until now. Other 
articles by Professor McDougall have ap- 
peared in this magazine: “‘A Plea for 


Wituam McDouca.i 


Psychical Research,” April, 1926, and 
the negative side of the debate in October, 
1926, “‘Can Education Increase Intelli- 
gence?” and “Crime in America,” April, 
1927. 


by eg tO is KatHerinE Mayo?” people 
asked, aghast at the fearlessness of 
Mother India, one of this autumn’s best 
selling books of non-fiction. Miss Mayo 
is an American woman who dares to tell 
what she has seen. She has had years of 
experience with Oriental peoples. For eight 
years she lived in British New Guinea, 
where one-third of the inhabitants are 
East Indian. She became interested in the 
sanitary conditions of Oriental countries 
and went to India. Her trip was taken at 
her own expense and her obser- 
vations were set down in Mother 
India, a book debated in British 
Parliament and attacked and 
praised in the press. Four years 
ago Miss Mayo became in- 

terested in the Philippines. 


es private galleries in New 
York can be seen bronze 
and wrought iron vanes and 
screens and cranes designed and 
executed by Hunt Diepericu, 
Hungarian by birth, naturalized 
at an early age, now claimed by America 
as one of the most interesting modern 
artists. At the Metropolitan Museum the 
originals of many of the silhouette designs 
in scissor-cuts reproduced in THe Forum 
are displayed. Duplicates of these sophisti- 
cated sculptural figures can be purchased 
from the Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th 
Street, New York. 

Visitors arewelcomed. 


Wee? JAMES 
fo Lotka received 


his early training in 
physical sciences at 
the universities of 
Birmingham, Eng- 
land, Leipzig, Ger- 
many, and Cornell. 
He recently spent two 
years in residence at 
the Johns Hopkins 
University writing a 
book on Physical Bi- 
ology, which has since 
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been placed on the American Library As- 
sociation list of the thirty-seven notable 
books of its year recommended for the 
International Institute on 
Intellectual Codperation of 
the League of Nations. 
Dr. Lotka’s chief interest 
has been in the applica- 
tion of mathematics and 
mathematical physics to 
biological phenomena, in- 
cluding vital statistics. He 
is at present in charge of 
the mathematical re- 
searches incidental to the 
work of the Statistical 
Bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


T# English Who’s 

Who reveals the 
names of David Herbert as 
belonging to D. H. Law- 
RENCE. Though Notting- 
ham, England, is his birthplace, Mr. 
Lawrence makes his home in Florence, 
Italy. Sunlight seems a shimmering thread 
in the pattern of his work — Mexico and 
the Southwest of 
America have fur- 
nished the locale for 
several of his stories. 
Sons and Lovers re- 
mains his best novel. 
We venture to pre- 
dict that “The Es- 
caped Cock” will 
constitute his finest 
short story. 


E poem “Lone- 

some Water” 
carries out the spirit 
of Roy HeEtton’s 
later work and re- 
flects his intimacy 
with primitive back- 
grounds. He has 
spent a great deal of his time in the moun- 
tains of South Carolina and Kentucky, 
though he now makes his home in Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania. ‘‘ What | am after is 
character unafraid of not being a standard 
wax-wrapped package,” the poet explains 
in a letter. “‘A dash of mountain blood 
makes a man intolerant of the intolerance 
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which consists in standardizing human 
values to the narrow range imposed by the 
struggles of this gasoline age.” 


et AUSLANDER, in 

collaboration with 
Frank Ernest Hill, has just 
published The Winged 
Horse, an outline history 
of poets and their poetry. 
Henry Hazlitt writes of 
their work: “‘Such a book 
as this requires a rare 
scholarship and a fine 
sensitiveness to beauty.” 
All of which goes to prove 
that Amy Lowell was 
doubtless right when she 
prophesied some years ago 
that Auslander would 
emerge from the welter of 
young American poets and 
out-strip them all. He is 
a Philadelphian, born as 
late as 1897 and educated 
at Harvard and the Sorbonne. His verse 
has frequently appeared in THe Forum 
and a sequence of his sonnets will be a 
feature of a spring number. 





ogee Forum is always proud 

to publish verses by its 
youngest contributor, NApEJDA 
DE BraGan¢a. Miss Braganca has 
a comprehensive literary back- 
ground and is widely traveled — 
in fact almost half of her life has 
been spent in Europe — and she 
speaks several languages with the 
same fluency as she does her own 
tongue, English. She is a close 
telative of the Duke of Braganga 
who has been active in the politics 
of Spain and Portugal. Her home 
is in New York. 


E Tortoise is still at large 
though Bertrranp Rus- 
SELL, eminent English mathe- 
matician and philosopher, succeeds in 
driving him into a corner. Mr. Ramsey’s 
essay in paradoxes, published as “Achilles 
and the Tortoise,” struck an enthusiastic 
response, and scores of solutions of the 
uzzle in logic were sent to the Editor. 
Mt r. Russell is one of the most virile of the 
European thinkers of our generation. 





Reproduction from 
a painting made on the estate of 
r. Alfred Prichard Sloan, Jr., 
Great Neck, L.I., 
by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons and insti- 
tutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


MRS. THOMAS A, EDISON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA-BILTMORE HOTEL 
R. R. N. CARPENTER 


CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE Co. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB 
R. M. WEYERHAUSER 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc. 1928 


Are your trees worth saving? 


Davey Tree Surgeons will not treat any tree for you that in their judgment is 
too far gone. The reason for this is obvious to them, but you with your un- 
trained eyes must depend on their professional honor. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will not give complete treatment to any tree for you 
that is in questionable condition. Such a case receives first aid treatment until 
the results indicate whether a larger investment is warranted. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will give nothing but first aid treatment to a tree that 
is starving. Such a tree is properly fed and cared for untilits vitality is built 
up. There are many trees that are starving under semi-artificial or lawn con- 
ditions. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will do only that kind and quantity of work that they 
believe will represent real value to you. Many clients urge them to break this 
rule by treatment of a hopeless case. The client argues, “It is my money that 
is paying for it.”” They answer, “Yes, but our reputation is at stake.” 

Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicinity ; they are quickly avail- 
able for large or small operations. No car fare is charged; you pay only for 
working time and the necessary materials and expressage. Write or wire Kent, 
Ohio, or the nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 950 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch ofices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Sav- 
ings Bank Bldg.; Rochester, Builder's Exchange; Boston, 705 Statler Bidg.; Pittafield, Mase., Steven- 
son Bldg; Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange PL: Philadel hia, Land Title fildg:: altimore, American 
Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleve- 
land, Hippodrome Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Toledo, 429 Nicholas Bldg.; Detroit, Gen- 
eral Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bidg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Libra ldg.; 
Louiaville, Todd Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C., 1008 Firat National Bank Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Sav- 
ings & Trust Bldg. ; Chi . Westminster Bidg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Soarritt Bldg. ; 
Minneapolia, Andrus Bidy.: Montreal, Insurance Exchange Ridg.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Stam- 
ford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Memphis, 734 Exchange Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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In a Mosque at Tclemcen 


Islam Entertains 


MatTHew BEECHER 


ay HE air was scented. Perfume, born 
of the mingling of lime and orange 
groves, of jasmine in blossom and the 
elusive breath of burning aloes. Strange, 
how North Africa appeals and stimulates 
all the senses. From the weird remnants 
of Andalusian love songs, sung to pulsat- 
ing drums, to the plaintive, appealing, 
high notes of the Rhaita, there is endless 
melody for the ear. Succulent meats and 
luscious fruits with exotic flavors tempt 
the taste. Richly brocaded silks and heavi- 
ly piled velvets gratify the touch, and 
finally to see white cities set in endless 
ochre plains with proud minarets sil- 
houetted against a cloudless blue sky, 
completes one’s pleasure. It seems fan- 
tastic, unreal. 

It was hard in a world of beauty to 
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make a choice for a playground. To select 
a place to idle, some corner large enough 
for variety in scenic values, yet small 
enough in vision to remain in the placidity 
of the past, seemed a problem. 

We had tried. The Balkans were in 
truth picturesque as well as political. 
There was not that serene atmosphere so 
necessary for idling. Turkey and Asia 
Minor were in the pitiful plight of trying 
to mimic the West in everything, hap- 
hazardly. The consequences from an 
artistic angle can best be illustrated by 
the Turk high up in a lacey minaret, call- 
ing, as the muezzin has for centuries, the 
faithful to prayer, wearing an oversized 
bowler hat. 

North Africa, alone, seemed to have 
kept intact that mode of thought and 





CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Visit the land of the ’98 “gold rush”—land which inspired 
the thrilling tales by Rex Beach and the word-songs of 
Robert W. Service. 


Follow iri comfort, the trail of the hardy adventurers who 

amassed fortunes overnight or who staked their all and 

failed. From Skagway through the White Horse Pass, re- 
minders of these historic days are seen on every side. 


Enthralling in its history, Alaska’s scenic grandeur is un- 
paralleled. Here lofty, snow-capped mountains pierce the sky. 
Giant glaciers reflect the gorgeous beauty of the Northern Lights 
and the midnight sun. Everywhere about are the ancient totem poles of a 
departed race, and blanketing the landscape is a carpet of wildflowers, 
brilliant beyond description. Take a trip to Alaska this summer. Cruise 
through a thousand miles of sheltered waters. Visit Ketchikan, Wrangell 
and Juneau en route. 


Reduced rates from all U. S. A. points in connection with Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to Vancouver. Optional routes. Compartment Observa- 
tion Cars radio-equipped. Superior Dining Car Service. Stop-over at Jasper 
National Park. Fare, Vancouver to Skagway and return, including meals 
and berth—a ten day voyage—$90. All outside rooms. Mail the coupon. 


Canadian National operates 22,681 miles of line reaching every 
important city and seaport in the Dominion of Canada, 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 
he Largest Railway System in America 
OFFICES 


Boston Detroit Minneapolis Portland, Me. 
333 Washington St. 1259 Griswold St. 518 Second Ave. So. GrandTrunk Ry.Sta. 
New York Portland, Ore. 


Sah ; Pacific Bldg 
Chtease 430 W. Superior St. 505 Fifth Ave. 302 Yamhill St 
108 W. Adams St. Kansas City Philadelphia St. Louis 

Cincinnati 706 Grand Ave. 1500 Chestnut St. 314 No. B’way 


Dixie Terminal Los Angeles St. Paul San Francisco 
Bldg. 49 East 4tht. 697'so Grand Ave. 83 East FifthSt. 689 Market St. 


948 Union trust - Pittsburgh  Washington,D.C. Seattle 
Bldg. 505 Park Bldg. 15th & I Sis. N.W. 1329 Fourth Ave, 


Buffalo 
11 So. Division St. 
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IT MU/T BE 
JUST THESE SHIPS 


Instinctively she prefers the finest 
—and just as instinctively you know 
it. To the Rue de la Paix for her 
frocks and finery —nowhere else 
will do. Via White Star, Red 
Star or Atlantic Transport Line~ 
no other ships quite meet her ex- 
acting scrutiny. 


Their sophisticated atmosphere 
matches her sophistication. She finds 
impeccable service, a necessity to her 
well-being—a matchless cuisine 
offers the delectables to which she 
is accustomed. Efficient stewardesses 
take the place of her own maid. 


She travels de luxe—or she travels 
not at all—and she may do so on 
the magnificent shi Ss of the White 
Star, Red Star idles Trans- 


port Lines. 
For complete information apply No. 


1 Broadway, New York City, our 


offices elsewhere or authorized agents, 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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living which the world has passed by 
with a snub. So we are converts to that 
part of the East that is Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Morocco. Their luxuriant valleys, 
snow-capped mountains, the Great Sa- 
hara, its vastness studded with green 
cockades called oases, and finally a 
philosophy that makes time of little 
consequence. 

Each spring finds us on a small balcony 
overlooking the Bay of Algiers with a 
map spread and the search for a new city 
begun. Even the colored tracery that 
indicates rivers and mountains seems to 
feel the value of the treasures in romance 
that it innocently outlines. 

North Africa is divided into three 
distinct divisions, politically and racially. 
Algeria embraces the great desert and 
has become colonized to an extent little 
realized. Its status is of a prominence 
equal to Picardy, Provence, Brittany, or 
any of the group in France. The civil 
administration stops at the borders of the 
Sahara and, from Figuig on, the governors 
are army officers, and the policing is done 
by the picturesque and efficient Meharists 
—the camel corps. The Foreign Legion 
makes up a considerable element of the 
army in this remote and trying section 
and has done a remarkably creditable 
job. 

Tunisia, to the east, is a protectorate, 
ruled by a bey, with all the trappings, but 
in reality, the strings are pulled in the 
Quai d’Orsay in Paris. A sunlit country, 
abounding in fertility and known widely 
for the quality and variety of its crops and 
its ancient cities, the ruins of some still 
visible. Tunis, a glorious city, snuggles 
like a giant water lily on a broad green 
pad. It has the pulse beat of the West in 
its throbbing souks; it has the color and 
mystery of the East combined. 

Morocco, to the west of Algeria, is now 
ruled by the Sultan Mulay Mohammed. 
At fourteen he will naturally listen to 
much advice. The advice will be sent to 
Governor General Steeg from Paris and 
will have as its moving force the continu- 
ance and extension of the pleasant and 
profitable relations that obtain to-day. 

Morocco is fortunate in having France 
as a protector. No other colonial adminis- 
trator has so keenly sensed the spirit and 
soul of a subject race and so skillfully 
manipulated affairs with such excellent 
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GLORIOUS . 


Four days beyond the Golden Gate the 
Hawaiian Islands lift their crests above a 
sparkling sea. Four nightsaway the orange 
moon floods Manoa Valley and the ghosts 
of gorgeous flowers spread a witchery of 
perfume in the shadows. Four days away 
the combers cream on Waikiki’s bar and 
golden-skinned young gods and goddesses 
race shoreward on the surf. 

Someone waits to drape a /e/ of jasmine 
on your shoulders, Someone waits to croon 
Aloha oe to echo in your heart for years. 
Why don’t you go and cap- 
ture your dream? Go now— 
to Hawaiior the South Seas. 
Let the fulfillment of at least 
one happy voyage remain as 
a lilting memory forever in 
your heart. 

Only four days to 
Honolulu 
The great Ma/o/obrings Ha- 
Waii 36 hours nearer than be- 


AUSTRALIA 
& the South Seas 


Go via the Matson Line. 
The shortest, quickest and 
most interesting way. 
Only 19 days from San 
Francisco to Sydney with 
stops at Honolulu,Samoa 
and Fiji enroute. Sailings 
every 21 days. 


ny 


DREAMS ACROSS THE SEA TO 


E>: —— 


fore. From San Francisco to Honolulu in 
only four days! Sheis one of the most mod- 
ern ships afloat—a Juxurious hotel swept 
by ocean breezes. 

Seven decks devoted to passenger com- 
fort. Two elevators, Pompeian swimming 
plunge, daily motion pictures, 150 bath- 
rooms, a telephone within reach of your 
hand at the head of every bed. The atten- 
tive, personal service of a private yacht. 

Such a magnificent vessel is a worthy 
flagship of the famous Matson fleet de- 
voted to the service of Ha- 
waii and the South Seas. 

All-expense independent 
tours to Hawaii from $27} 

— 
One or: more Matson sail- 
ings from San Francisco 
every week. (The Ma/olo 
sails on alternate Saturdays.) 
Also regular sailings from 
Seattle. 


Matson line 


Hawaii - South Seas 
Australia 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or any travel agency 


Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 37-A, at any of the ious addresses: 21§ Market St., San Francisco—$35 Fifth Ave., New 
. Dearborn St., Chicago — s10 W. Sixt 


ork — 140 


St., Los Angeles — 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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OUNTAINS behind .. with snow- 

caps far enough away for pictur- 
esqueness. The sapphire: doormat of 
the Mediterranean spread in front. 
Roads smooth as silk, gay with the 
swiftest motors known to man. Tiny 
villages perched in the hills like birds’ 
nests ... And down along the Cote 
d'Azur, those jewelled towns whose 
names have made smart history — 
Cannes, Juan-les-Pins, Monte Carlo! 
The Riviera atmosphere of luxury 
and chic may begin in New York—it 
you cross “the longest gangplank in 
the world” to the white decks of the 
France, the Paris or the Ile de France 
.... Five days over . . . Three hours 
by boat-train from Le Havre to 
Paris. Overnight, the Cote d'Azur. 


Freneh Line 


Information from any Prench Line Agent or Tourist Office, or 
write direct to 19 State St.. New York City 
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The Riviera 
. +++ Instead of shivering 
through the winter here 








results. Despite tribal wars, jealousies, 
and a natural restlessness, Morocco has 
broad highways, water in abundance at 
all season, electricity for power and light- 
ing, and a sound currency. Sheriffian 
money, to-day, is good anywhere in the 
Empire and no questions asked. The 
Moor has even forgotten to bite coins as 
was his habit. 

Modern cities are built to aid in the 
increasing commerce, but Moorish life 
and traditions are untouched or even 
threatened, by the simple expedient of 
building within a mile or more of each 
ancient city, linking each pair by a broad 
avenue of eucalyptus trees, suggestive of 
a corridor back through the ages where 
one can roam at will, finding again the 
very things that made reading the 
Arabian Nights an adventure. 

Fez, the capital, is gay, but moody. It 
is difficult to find elsewhere contrasts so 
vivid, with cross sections of emotions so 
completely bared as in Fez. On the fringe 
of an open-air court where the Grand 
Vizier sits in oriental splendor, his slaves 
moving back and forth with urgent and 
official messages, brilliant burnooses orna- 
mented with gold and silver brocades 
dazzling in the sun, we see beggars in rags 
unbelievably tattered. They sit in awe 
and reverence at the spectacle before them. 
They hear sums of money called out and 
collections in fines that would feed and 
clothe them for life, yet not a sound is 
uttered in protest or amazement. 

The Arab makes no provision for the 
poor in an organized way. There is no 
refuge for the hosts of beggars that swarm 
the steps of the mosques and bazaars. 
The passer-by is his only hope and Mo- 
hammed made almsgiving one of the 
greatest of virtues. Somehow, the mutter- 
ing beggar, quickly changing his curses 
into shrewdly phrased praise, is symbolic. 
He, like the cities he roams, bears the 
tattered remains of all that once was 
glorious. 

Mellowed by time and the elements, a 
rich tone has settled over cities once 
proud and spoken of with awe, well out 
into the trackless desert, making one 
forget the tragedy of it all. Some of them, 
like Ghardaia were born of an idea, a 
faith. Some just grew. Others were at the 
crossroads of restless caravans and still 
others were deliberately made. They are 
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T was a hostile world, with 
civilizeé man hu in a 
small and not-too-safe corner! 


Beyond, enormous monsters 
bent huge teeth, spat flames 
and slapped the waters with 
mountainous flukes. 


Legends, neatly inscribed in 
Latin, told of fearful hurricanes 
and of malicious demons who 
lay in wait for unwary mariners. 


And most men of the early six- 
teenth century, who saw these 
things on their ~~ really 
believed in them. lumbus’ 
crew, but a little before, had had 
to be recruited from unwilling 
landsmen, who looked upon their 
conscription for the voyage as a 
sentence of death. 


It was the unknown that 
terrified! And as the unknown 
dwindled, as sea after sea, con- 
tinent after continent, was ex- 


plored and charted, the earth - 


took on a friendlier aspect. 


ne 
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No longer are maps so made 
as to strike fear into the timid 
reader’s heart. Modern maps 
beckon us on, each one an invi- 
tation to voyage, in reality or 
in imagination. 

Fascinating bols of ro- 
mance, records of man’s greatest 
adventure, packed with the de- 
lights of unexpected finds, rich in 
historical and literary sugges- 
tion, modern maps and atlases 
are as full of charm and cultural 
value as the world’s best books! 


Either a globe or an atlas, 
certainly maps in some form, 
should hold an important place 
in every private library. 


RAND M®NALLY & GomiPANY 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. J-12 


536 S. Clark Stree, Chicago 
Washington 
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Ban Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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ome terrors of the DeEp 


Cultivate the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading 
them. Study them frequently. 
a your children to enjoy 
them, 


Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scien- 
tific, accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


The habit of scrupulous accu- 
racy down to the last detail 
required in the making of maps 
extends to all Rand MCNally 
& Company’s greatly varied 
activities. 


Po Ree ee ree Rees FU MS 


Some of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Greatly Varied Activities 


Maps 
School Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Economie Maps 


Special Maps 
to Order 


Commercial Atlases 
Goode School Atlas 


Publications 


‘Text Books 

Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Directory 
Children's Books 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Bulletin 


Globes 
Atlases 
General Atlases 
Railroad and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 


General Printing 
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When MarchComes-— 
Roaring in Like a Lion— 


It May Not Go Out Like 
a Lamb 


There are always days and weeks of cold, bleak, win- 
try weather, when cold winds howl, when you wait 
longingly for soft spring breezes, warm sunshine, for 
the sight of spring flowers peeping out that bring glad- 

nees to your heart. 


Why Wait for It 


when SOUTH AFRICA, the land of mellow sunshine, 
romance, mystery and wonder beckons you? 
While March winds are blowing winter out with snow, | 
rain and freezing blasts, you can revel in the sunshine 
of this wonder land of warmth and beauty — of glori- 
ous flowers and luxuriant fruits. If comfort, gaiety and 
sport lure you — if majestic scenery thrills you and 
e-old mysteries awe you — come to UTH 
ICA. 

You will find many things you have never seen and 
can only find in this ancient land famous for its leg- 
endary history. 

Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 

Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War Dances 

eg Kaffir Kraals 

e Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
y, Preening Ostriches 
uger Big Game Park 
and Glorious Cape Peninsula. 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 

Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the 
rting fish of the world. 

Trout fishing in Golden Rivers — the angler’s paradise. 

Golf on sporty courses midst nearby towering moun- 

tains. 

Year round outdoor tennis on fast 

courts. 

You travel on comfortable railroads or along fine 

motor roads with modern hotels to rest in. 
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, true, antheap 





Write for detailed information and 
free booklet, “ Johannesburg”’ or send 


12c (to cover postage) for fully il- 
lustrated travel literature. 


Govt. Tourist Bureau 
of South Africa 


Bowling Green Offices: 
11 Breadway, New York City 
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all colorful in tribal lore and each is 
famous for some particular art. 

Tradition is cherished among the Arabs 
to such an extent that it seems deplorable 
that they make so little effort to perpetu- 
ate the very things they revere. Slowly, 
intricate mosaics, arabesques, tiles, san- 
dalwood trimmings on palaces and uni- 
versities are crumbling without repair 
and are not being replaced. Time is 
passing with slippered feet, well down at 
the heels, and soon the modern rubber 
heels will be accepted. The years will tell. 

In the meantime, white houses cluster 
around a mosque and have their courtyards 
overgrown with exotic plants and colorful 
blossoms. A tiny pool set in the centre 
captures a choice bit of the sky with all 
its blueness. Arched doorways mosaiced 
and painted surround it all, and inquisi- 
tive eyes shine from barred and carved 
window lattices. The throb of drums 
always seems far-off, adding to the 
mystery and reminding one of a fanati- 
cism that is smoldering, of a life that is 
not ours. 

Streets, narrow and winding, are aim- 
less and endless. Leading inevitably to 
the souks or the mosque, they have a 
design that is not apparent. The winding 
and narrowness afford protection from 
the sun. At all hours of the day the entire 
width of the street is a cool lavender. 

Whitewashed and delicately tinted 
houses press to the last inch against the 
walk. Occasionally, there is an open space 
before a mosque, or an entrance to the 
underground markets. Hand-wrought, 
studded doors, with ornate bronze hinges 
are set behind twisted pillars, painted 
alternate stripes of pink and green. The 
windows are mere slits, set high in the 
wall, barred with decorative grille work, 
painted every krown shade and color. 
What hidden art treasures lie behind 
these walls, doors, and slit windows! 

The Arab, urbanized, lives well. 
inner courts, with their fountains and 
mosaics, his love of sheer fabrics 
and heavy brocades, hammered silver and 
brass elaborately engraved, carved and 
inlaid ceilings, ivories and jade, incense 
and perfume make an artistic choice 
inevitable. The outward simplicity of an 
Arab’s house contrasts vividly with the 
elaborate and beautiful interior. It is 
not the passer-by he wishes to impress. 


His 
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Blossom-Timein JAPAN 


BLOSSOMS ...famoustheworldover.Theplum, 
the peach, the pear. Ah, then the lovely cherry-blossom 
season, After that —wistaria a 
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rocessional from February to June. Sail on Japanese 

iners with celebrated European cuisine and Japanese 
courtesy and service. Modern 22,000-ton sea-going palaces 
with an unique Oriental touch. Sailings to Japan, China, 
Hawaii, Philippines. 


Sailing every other Wednesday from SAN 
FRANCISCO; Frequent sailings from LOS 
ANGELES. Also F. tly Sailings from 
SEATTLE direct to the 
Write for Sailing Schedules ana Litera- 
ture descriptive of the Orient to“Dept. 1 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
New York ’ San Francisco: 
10 ei St. 551 Market St. 
Los Angeles: 
Chicago: 
100 W. MonroeSt. SP Sines Haeel 
Seattle: Or any local R. R. 
801 — Ist Ave. L t a or S. S. Agent 











See 
Scotland 





Scotland is a veritable storehouse of his- 
tory and romance. 


The grim, brave Covenanters were fugitives 
in her mountains, grim and stark as them- 
selves. Great battles fought in the dawn 
of time have coloured her soil with royal 
blood. Yet in the Trossachs and round 
about the Firth of Clyde, the beauty of 
Scotland is as gentle as a summer evening; 
the little homes of Scotland lie peaceful 
and lovely in every sheltered valley. 


The London, Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way has two routes to Scotland—you may 
travel by one and return by the other. 


Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman 
Dept. A 43), 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Or 


rom any L MS Agent, Thomas LM S 


Cook & Son, or the American 
Express. 
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young American dis- 
playing fine qualities, 
innate courage and 
daring, for the first time in history 
carried the National Emblem in the air 
from the New World to the Old. The 
modesty which endeared Colonel 
Lindbergh to Europe made him 
the ideal flag-bearer ioe one nation 
to all others, spreading the true 
American spirit. Travel abroad, is car- 
rying the flag and winning friendship. 
Thos. Cook & Son have had 87 
years experience in every detail of 
travel throughout the world. 
Cook’s Organization is a practical 
and efficient body — with 100 
offices operating in Europe alone. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL at all 
seasons. The perfect combina- 
tion of freedom from care and 
freedom of route. With or with- 
out Courier. 


ESCORTED TOURS of small 
roups, leisurely travel, best 
ous hotels. Early spring and 
summer sailings. Program No. 32. 
POPULAR TOURS—“The Econom- 
ical Way.” Attractive itineraries, 
moderate priced hotels, Tourist 
\Cabin sailings. Program No. 10. 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS offering 
college credit. Study groups in 
art, music, French, German, 
Spanish, and English Literature 
under competent leadership. 
Program No. 15. 

















































































Annual Summer Cruise Around the 
Mediterranean on the S. S. California 


— July 3 to August 30. 
Motor Tours - Airplane Tours 








Steamship Tickets 
Thos. Cook & Son 
“New York i Boston 
Baltimore ' i 
Portion, Ore. Sete ee Vancouver 
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Sail away to 


BERMUDA 


By the Ocean Cruising Liner 


ARAGUAYA 


Any Thursday 

at 11 A. M. 
A delightful 2-day voyage in trans- 
atlantic comfort—with excellent 
cruisine and services Then an 
Island Fairyland, where winter 
never comes — all sports all year. 
No passports required. 


Ry AL 


“The Comfort Route” 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit 


Minneapolis SanFrancisco LosAngeles Seattle 
Atlanta Vancouver Montreal Toronto 








ATLAN TIC 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


The very atmosphere of the ships of this Line 
. « « the decorations and appointments, the 
expert service and the excellent cuisine .. . 
expresses that genuine comfort and refine- 
ment demanded by discriminating travelers. 


Desirable accommodations in all classes 
amaau== PLEASURE CRUISES seaeee= 


Gio the West Indies 


S.S. RELIANCE 
Feb, 25-27 days — Mar. 28 « 16 days 


Gio the Western 

















S.S. RELIANCE 
from New York April 18—17 days 
from Genoa May 7—18 days 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Unrrep Amenican Loves, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branches in Boston 
Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Winnipeg 


* Or Loce| Steamship or Tourist Agents +. 
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It is his own senses that he wishes to 
gratify. There is an air of suppressed 
emotion, of mystery. Each passageway, 
each half-open door, whispers it. We look 
at the past through wispy, lavender 
cobwebs. We hear snatches of Arab love 
songs. Gardens of exotic flowers, laden 
with perfumed Romance, hide behind 
these studded doors. Buginvillzas, wine- 
colored and luxuriant, vie with golden 
globes of orange, the colorful lemon, and 
purple fig. But these are not the garden 
of the Pasha, they are every man’s. 

W andering through forgotten streets, 
you mingle with memories. You meet 
Arabs that are kindly and devout, 
haughty and handsome. Or you can squat 
in bazaars, sprayed with jasmine and attar 
of roses, sip syrupy black coffee, and 
haggle over Safi pottery and Meknes 
embroidery. 

We often sit on the Terrace, overlook- 
ing Algiers. Drowsily, we recall the 
Barbary pirates and their dhows, sailing 
the Mediterranean. The very air is charged 
with Romance. We can recall Timimoun, 
the queen of the oases, with Touaregs, 
blue-veiled and forgotten of God, living 
aristocratically with the tribes of the 
desert, of clumsily laden caravans, dan 
gling panniers of crude salt heading for 
civilization. We see again the Meharists, 
the crack camel corps, whose French 
officers insist on being known as Sahariens 
—they love the desert so. And Mar- 
rakech, its red walls, with the snow- 
capped Atlas for a backdrop. Or Constan- 
tine, tucked perilously on the side of the 
savage gorge of the Rhummel. The 
minarets of Fez, when the last call to 
prayer comes each day. El Golea, with its 
hundred thousand palm trees and sap- 
phire pools of pure water. Kairouan, 
alone on a vast plain, but lovely in her 
isolation. Tclemcen, Laghouat, Safi, Mek- 
nes, or the remnants of ancient Carthage. 
What names to toy with! And binding it 
all, like colored strands, the wide roads 
weave a true oriental design. They lead 
you on from one revealing day to another. 
You hope it will never end and constantly 
feel it cannot be real. Yet it is! It is as 
if the land of *‘ make-believe” had sudden- 
ly come true. 

It brings back an old Arab proverb — 
“The eyes have seen and the heart has 
loved 
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Downtown 


Dona.tp REA Hanson 


Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Real Estate Mortgages 


EAL estate mortgages, farm mort- 
gages in particular, have been for 
many decades the backbone of the invested 
assets of many of the larger life insurance 
companies. Several of these companies 
maintained organizations in the richer 
agricultural districts for the purpose of 
acquiring desirable farm mortgages as the 
opportunity presented itself. Others dealt 
through agents in the field who made a 
specialty of the business of buying mort- 
gages for the insurance companies. It was 
not at all unusual for some of the Eastern 
life insurance companies to hold from 40 
to 50 per cent of their total invested assets 
in farm mortgages alone; and all who are 
familiar with investment problems know 
very well that an investment which will 
meet the exacting requirements of those 
who handle the funds of life insurance com- 
panies must be of the highest grade. 

In the past two or three years a radical 
change has occurred with respect to the 
farm mortgage as an investment, which 
has engaged the serious consideration of 
life insurance officials. Federal land banks 
and joint-stock land banks have invaded 
the farm mortgage field. Whether or not 
the Federal land banks are an instrument 
of the Government, their bonds, which are 
issued to provide funds which shall be 
loaned to the farmer, enjoy tax exemp- 
tion; and the land banks are enabled 
accordingly to borrow money at excep- 
tionally low interest rates. The effect has 


been to subsidize.the farmer through the 
farm mortgage by offering him credit, on 
the farm as security, at a lower rate than 
prevailed under the old régime. As the 
situation is viewed from the standpoint 
of one life insurance company, the interest 
rate on farm mortgages has been lowered 
beyond the economic level, while the 
administration of the Federal land banks 
has been affected by political considera- 
tions and the management of some joint 
stock land banks so influenced by an 
eagerness for expansion that both institu- 
tions have been accepting mortgages 
insufficiently margined according to life 
insurance standards. 


City MortTcGaGcEs 


It was most natural under these con- 
ditions that life insurance companies 
should turn to city mortgages, secured by 
urban real estate, for investment. Interest 
returns on such mortgages, while perhaps 
not so large as the average which might 
formerly have been obtained from farm 
mortgages, still offered attractive induce- 
ments by comparison with a market 
artificially affected by a paternalistic 
policy of the Government toward a fa- 
vored industry. The difference in interest 
yields was not large, from the standpoint 
of the detached observer, amounting only 
to about one-half of one per cent in favor 
of the mortgage on city real estate. But it 
was sufficiently large to prove an impor- 
tant inducement to the life insurance 
companies, who were lending over $5,000,- 
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000,000 on mortgages at the end of 1926. 

Statistics compiled by Frederick H. 
Ecker, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
show that at the end of 1924 the invest- 
ment of fifty-two legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies, holding approximately 
95 per cent of the admitted assets of all 
companies in the United States in farm 
mortgages, aggregated $1,801,664,000, or 
about 18.7 per cent of the total invest- 
ments of these companies. The same com- 
panies had invested $2,019,123,000 — or 
20.9 per cent of their total investments — 
in other mortgages, presumably largely 
in mortgages secured by urban or sub- 
urban property. At the end of 1926 the 
total invested in farm mortgages had 
increased to $1,960,000,000, but this com- 
prised only 16.5 per cent of their total in- 
vestments, a decrease of 2.2 percentage 
points in two years. At the same time 
their investment in other mortgages had 
increased to $3,123,000,000, or 26.3 per 
cent of their total investments, an increase 
of 5.4 percentage points in two years. To 
put it differently, farm mortgages pur- 
chased increased less than $160,000,000 in 
that period, while the holdings of other 
mortgages had swollen by onatty $1,104,- 
000,000. 

To take a specific instance, the National 
Life Insurance Company, one of the oldest 
in the country, has its home office in 
Montpelier, Vermont. Improvement in 
communication by telephone and tele- 
graph since this company was organized 
in 1850 has banished the company’s isola- 
tion from the great financial markets 
which originally existed, but this isola- 
tion geographically has probably had a 
great deal to do with the company’s in- 
vestment policy, for it has traditionally 
been one of the heavy purchasers of farm 
mortgages. This has always been a dis- 
tinct advantage, for the record for safety 
of investment in farm mortgages is 
equaled by few classes of securities; and 
at the same time the interest yields ob- 
tainable have been somewhat larger than 
might have been averaged in other classes 
of investments. Taking the two years 
above for comparison, it appears that the 
National Life had 41.17 per cent of its 
assets in farm mortgages at the end of 
1924. The second largest investment class 
comprised government and municipal 
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bonds. The theory of this investment 
schedule was that the farm mortgages 
offered attractive interest yields, while the 
lower yielding bonds offered ready market- 
ability. One provided an attractive interest 
return and the other a ready access to cash 
whenever it might be needed on short 
notice. By 1926, however, the investment 
in farm mortgages had diminished to 
37-56 per cent of the total assets, while 
city mortgages, which comprised but 
3.36 per cent of the total assets in 1924 
had risen to 8.93 per cent. The reason for 
the change is clear. In 1926 the average 
income rate on farm mortgages bought 
during the year was only 5.16 per cent, 
while the income rate on city mortgages 
purchased during the year had averaged 
5-62 per cent. In passing it may be men- 
tioned that the average yield on Govern- 
ments and municipals bought in 1926 was 
4-235 per cent. 

It will be seen, therefore, that life in- 
surance companies are turning their at- 
tention more to the mortgage on real estate 
located in cities and, bearing in mind the 
traditional conservatism of life insurance 
chancellors of the exchequer, this stands 
as a significant commentary on the posi- 
tion of city mortgages as investments. 


Tue Burtpinc INpustRY 


Since the war the building industry in 
this country has been active, stimulated 
largely by the necessity of making up 
shortages in new construction that were 
incurred by the diversion of man power 
to the battlefields during the war. At the 
same time an unprecedented period of 
prosperity had sprung up and with the 
rise in standards of living and the shift 
in population from urban to suburban 
centres occasioned by the automobile as a 
new factor in transportation, the demand 
for new building has run far beyond the 
simple problem of making up the shortages 
incurred during the war. In the course of 
this expansion in building and new con- 
struction capital was needed in huge 
amounts and this capital came forward 
with remarkable facility for the simple 
reason that mortgages on real estate rep- 
resent one of the highest forms of safe 
investment. They are probably also the 
oldest form of investment, records extant 
revealing that they were used more than 
a thousand years before the Christian era. 
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DOWNTOWN 


In the course of this mushroom growth 
of building it was feared by many con- 
servatives that unsound financial methods 
were being fostered and to some extent 
this seems corroborated by the failure of a 
large mortgage security house a year or 
two ago. Other excesses were also unques- 
tionably committed in some types of build- 
ing and the oversupply of these types in 
certain localities resulted in some weaken- 
ing of the rent situation, in vacancies, and 
accordingly in defaults on a considerable 
number of real estate bonds issued by va- 
rious real estate bond houses. But for the 
most part, where defaults on interest pay- 
ments have occurred they have been traced 
back to unsound methods of financing, to 
the error of lending more on a given prop- 
erty than experience has shown was a. 

While this has led to some criticism of 
the real estate mortgage bond as an in- 
vestment, this criticism is not warranted 
in any blanket form. Each real estate 
mortgage and the bonds of small denom- 
inations issued against it should be con- 
sidered as investments purely on their 
own merits, with due regard for the loca- 
tion of the property, the valuation and the 
amount loaned against that valuation, 
and the record and character of the nouse 
standing sponsor for the issue. It is not 
always easy, in fact rarely easy, for the 
investor to determine the investment 
quality of a real estate bond offered by a 
salesman, but in the course of develop- 
ments of the past few years it has been 
shown that the bonds issued against 
diversified mortgages have stood the 
test of time in best shape and probably 
will continue to do so. 


Form or Mortcace Bonps 


One of the commonest forms of these 
mortgage bonds is that patterned after the 
old-fashioned mortgage bank issues which 
have been the practice in Europe for the 
past seventy-five to one hundred years. 
The Crédit Foncier de France, the Hun- 
garian Land Mortgage Institute, and 
some of the German mortgage banks 
date back all of this period, and their 
experience over the past century has dem- 
onstrated the soundness of their practice. 
Their method, briefly, is for the mortgage 
bank to lend money on satisfactory real 
estate security, take a mortgage, and 
issue the bank’s own bonds against this 
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mortgage or a group of such mortgages 
which are deposited as collateral. As these 
mortgage banks issue their own bonds in 
an amount limited by their capital funds, 
they offer a considerable margin of safety 
to the investor in these bonds. The Crédit 
Foncier de France is, limited to bond issues 
of not more than twenty times the share 
capital, while in Germany fifteen times 
the capital is often the limit. Since the 
mortgages are issued against only 50 or 60 
per cent of the property value and since 
foreign Governments usually control or 
supervise the operations of their mortgage 
banks the high degree of safety assured 
results in their commanding a relatively 
low interest rate for such bonds as they 
issue. 

This plan has been used in this country 
to some extent. Some companies confine 
their operations to the purchase of mort- 
gages on large office buildings, apartment 
houses, hotels, and other large structures. 
Others operate chiefly in small dwellings, 
but take mortgages on properties located 
in cities all over the country, always with 
careful selection as to individual loans. 
Other mortgage companies also provide 
the additional protection of a surety com- 
pany’s guaranty, assuring the investor 
of the greatest possible safety. One of the 
larger companies has originated mortgages 
on property located in over three hundred 
cities in the United States, scattered over 
thirty-three states. As the mortgages are 
never for more than 60 per cent of the 
estimated value of the property and as the 
principal of each mortgage must be paid 
off in small amounts each year, the effect 
is to provide a rising degree of security 
back of the individual mortgages and 
accordingly back of the bonds issued 
against those mortgages as the years pass. 

In all probability the next few years 
will see a further development of the fee 
ownership certificate as an instrument for 
financing real estate transactions in the 
future. This plan is relatively unknown 
as yet in the East, although it has been 
practiced extensively in the Middle West. 
The basis of this plan is the value of the 
land itself, irrespective of the value of the 
buildings upon it or any improvements. 
The land is purchased from the owner and 
a deed conveyed to a trust company se- 
lected, which becomes the owner of record. 
The trust company may lease the land 
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How civilized are we? 


“FT HE extent to which the world 
has changed the laborer who 

uses his body into the workman 

who uses his head, is the index of 

civilization.” 

So said Edward Everett Hale. 


In the measure that America’s in- 
dustrialists appreciate and adopt the 
economic advantages of electric power, 
light, and heat, they advance the 
national standards of civilization and 
increase the revenue of their business. 


Perhaps the time will come when we 
can point to completely electrified 
industry as our answer to the question 
“How civilized are we?” 
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This civilizing process 
has begun in homes as 
well as in factories— 
but it has only begun. 
There are millions of 
dwellings in which there 
are no electric appli- 
ances. The General 
Electric Company's spe- 
cialists will cooperate 
with you in the applica- 
tion of electricity to 
your needs whether in 
industry or home. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, with his unsurprised attitude of “come 
one, come all,” toward novel places, strange personages, and con- 
trary opinions is fast becoming the patron saint of THe Forum. 
M. Fay’s article is the third account of Franklin in our Americana Series, 
— the first by a British historian, the second by an American editor 
living in Paris, and the present one by a French author. This chronicle 
of the later loves of the First American introduces the printer of “ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac”’ in an unusually exotic mood. Here are the elegant 
ladies of pre-Revolutionary Paris with ravishing smiles and elaborate 
coiffures vying to provoke, capture, and collect for themselves from His 
Excellency the cleverest specimens of early American wit. 


wyY odd situation which Franklin might command ceases to be 
5 surprising to a reader of the ten collected volumes of his works. 
In one of his letters, assuming the rdle of mathematician, he exhibits a 
supermagic square that is perhaps the most complicated example of 
this device on record. If ever the theory of magic squares, as yet a 
mysterious department of mathematics, becomes developed, Franklin 
must be reckoned with. Whether he posed as a scientist or an ambassa- 
dor, he was all things to all men, in all places. Yet he remained true to 
himself. He was a teetotaler in an age of strong drink; in London they 
called him “the water American.” He was a vegetarian before the day 
of Battle Creek Sanataria and Childs Restaurants. But his own bubbling 
sense of humor protected him from ridicule. Any charge of eccentricity 
fell flat before his homespun common sense. His gallantry to the fair 
ladies of France was above reproach: the flirtation of brilliant repartee. 


2 RANKLIN was the Father of American Tolerance. THe Forum 

might do well to reproduce his portrait each month instead of its 
masthead of principles proclaiming the rights of both sides. No Ameri- 
can, even in our expansive day, has exhibited a more varied and more 
tolerant curiosity toward diverse forms of human conduct and opinion. 
What E. W. Howe of Kansas said recently about Will Rogers was 
equally true of Franklin: humor he had in plenty, but an even more 
generous measure of common sense. 
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AMERICA COMES OF AGE 


ty 
Rashad 


A Novel by Ramon 
Guthrie 


SiNgtarr LEWIS says: 
‘***Parachute’ seems to me 
the only novel touching on avi- 
ation in which the charac- 
ters are completely real, 
with the reality of break- 
fast-food and wild mid- 
nights, of cigarettes 
and love.”’ $2.00 
One 
of the 
best sell- 
ing books 
in America! 
Katherine Mayo’s 


MOTHER INDIA 


Illustrated. $3.75 


GENIUS and CHARACTER 
By Emil Ludwig 
Nineteen brilliant life stories of supermen. ‘* He pri duce s 


a number of pictures which cannot be forgotten.”” — 
. Times. Illustrated, $3.50 


CHINA: Where It Is Today —and Why! 
By Thomas F. Millard 


The author has had 30 years of personal contact with China. 
lis book covers 1925, 1926 and 1927 $2.75 


TIME AND WESTERN MAN 
By Wyndham Lewis 


“Here, radiant with life, is first-rate thinking.’ 
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" — HIUMBERT 
Wo tre in The Observer (London). $5.00 


By André Siegfried 


O FOREIGN observer since Lord Bryce 
has described America as clearly as MM 
Siegfried —nor has any book since ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth” won such high 
acclaim. ‘‘So good that it seems almost 
incredible.’ H. L. MENCKEN. $3.00 


GALLANT LADIES 


By Cameron Rogers 


Stirring biographies of ten women of brilliant 
courage and unfailing resource I tlustrated, $3.50 


New Fiction 


Edward Thompson 


THESE MEN, 
THY FRIENDS 


“One of the best war novels pub- 
lished."” — Yorkshire Post. $2.50 


Bradda Field 


THE EARTHEN 
LOT 


A novel of British naval soerety m 
Malta, and middle-class respectability 
in England $2.50 


Neil Gordon 


THE PROFES- 
SOR’S POISON 


A startlingly ae mystery and 
detective story. $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Our Collective Distinction 


was in a buoyant mood that Mr. W. 
C. Brownell conceived and wrote his 
notable exposition of American democracy, 
entitled Democratic DIsTINCTION IN 
America (Scribner’s, $2.50). His point of 
view demands our serious attention be- 
cause he is a critic and not a demagogue. 
He does not shout, he analyzes; and the 
result of his analysis is a confidence more 
heartening, because more convincing, 
than the super-satisfaction of election- 
year oratory. 

Mr. Brownell admits and regrets, at the 
outset, the narrowing of our personal 
liberty. Denying the undeniable is no 
part of his programme. He also admits, 
without so much regret, “‘the automatic 
finality” with which we appeal to public 
opinion. The latter custom is less danger- 
ous than it seems, because in American 
crowds there is “‘an exceptional propor- 
tion of units of reasonable intelligence and 
right feeling.’’ Our solidarity is a strong 
solidarity, in as much as it comes from 
“interior cohesiveness, and owes little to 


condensation through foreign pressure.” 
Our social and political successes are due 


to our principles and institutions. 

distinction cannot be made a conjoint and 

universal ideal, it had better be replaced.” 
This is democracy with a vengeance. 
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Collective integrity, collective decency, 
and collective fair-mindedness are ideals 
no less commendable because they cannot 
be fully realized. But distinction is in its 
very essence an aloof, individual, and un- 
communicable thing. It is the gift of the 
gods, and not the reward of conscious and 
praiseworthy endeavor. Nevertheless Mr. 
Brownell has elaborated an argument and 
presented a thesis too strongly constructed 
to be set aside without reasoning as close 
and substantial as his own. He says that 
the realization of ideals is neither easy nor 
inexpensive, but that on a scale of any 
importance it is always inspiring; and he 
sees in the civilization of the United States 
a colossal element of distinction which is 
emphatically not self-polish, but the polish 
resulting from the contact of men with 
men. 

The ingredients which make up this 
collective or national distinction are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brownell, intelligence, 
sentiment, deference, good will, education, 
and culture. For the first he makes out a 
strong case. “‘When it comes to thinking, 
the American intelligence can be trusted. 
Our foreign critics criticize but do not deny 
our mental activity; and widespread men- 
tal activity cannot be called an unpromis- 
ing field for the exercise of educative 
agencies in general, including that of the 
cultivation of taste.” 








“The most enthusiastically 
reviewed book of the year.” 


—N. Y. Evenina Post 
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“The most important book 
of the year.” 


—Wws. Lyon PHELPS 


THE BRIDGE OF 
SAN LUIS REY 


A philosophical novel which has become 
the best-selling book in the country 


At all bookstores, $2.50 


Also by Thornton Wilder—THE CABALA— $2.50 


CREATIVE ART 


A Magazine of Fine and 
Applied Art 
Edited by 
RockweE.. Kent 


Fin over thirty years pub- 
lished in England under 
the title of Tue Srupto, 
CreativeArt willcontinue 
in its American home to 
justify its claim to be the 
historian of all that is 
most beautiful and _ per- 
manent in contemporary 
art. While international in 
its scope, Creative Art 
will feature the work of 
American artists and 
craftsmen whose achieve- 
mentsare becoming known 
to connoisseurs through- 
out the world. 


7Scentsthecopy $7.50 ayear 
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TRISTAN & ISEULT 
By Joseru BepiER 
Translated by 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
Illustrated, $2.00 
VENTURE 
By Max Eastman 
$2.50 
MONEY WRITES! 
By Urron Sinciair 
$2.50 
THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 
By A. F. Hrroip 
Illustrated $3.00 


MADRIGA!, AU 
MINSTRELSY 


By Jouret RapHaEeL 
Illustrated, $3.50 


THE LAST 
POST 
By 


Forp Mapox Forp 


Taz conclusive novel of 
the series which began with 
Some Do Not... and con- 
tinued brilliantly with No 
More Parades and A Man 
Could Stand Up. The whole 
has been ranked with 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga 
asa masterly record of the 
passing of a whole social 
order, the end of an era, 
the significant changes be- 
ing revealed by their effect 
upon the private lives of 
a small group of represen- 
tative individuals. $2.50, 


66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


Sentiment, which comes next in order, 
has not seemed to most of us a trust- 
worthy quality, owing to its frequent 
lapses into sentimentalism; but. Mr. 
Brownell dignifies it with a traditional 
past, the blending of two strains, ancestral 
and national. Deference, as distinct from 
reverence and the finer social quality of 
the two, he finds a genuine American trait. 
Good will may be granted without dispute. 
Unless Americans are asked to do some- 
thing they do not want to do, they are the 
embodiment of human kindness. 

It is in the fields of education and cul- 
ture that Mr. Brownell is most courage- 
ously optimistic. He frankly avows our 
literary feebleness, but contends that 
although “a great literature implies a 
great nation, a great nation does not in- 
volve a great literature.” This is true; but 
a great literature has always been part of 
the heritage of a great nation whose sons 
have oftenest reached individual distinc- 
tion: As for education, he considers it the 
natural friend, ally, and dependent of 
democracy. “Without Democracy educa- 
tion would have lost its broadest cultural 
value, and failed to be the civilizing social 
factor it has become. . . . Culture in com- 
mon is a postulate as well as a practical 
prerequisite of democratic distinction.” 

The sources from which flow this rich 
and spreading stream of information are 
manifold. “The country,” says Mr. 
Brownell, “‘is fairly alive with the activity 
of cultural agencies.”” There is of course 
the “formal education” of schools and 
colleges. There are libraries beyond count. 
There are museums, rich in art and 
abounding in lectures. There are “ prodi- 
giously educational” newspapers, which 
disseminate instruction, afford intelligent 
comment, and “not only popularize 
enlightenment, but furnish a forum for 
discussion.” There are “foundations” es- 
tablished by beneficent — if sometimes 
predatory — wealth. There are even de- 
partment stores which “find their account 
in following the art movement, and sub- 
scribing practically to the popular culture 
which is our contribution to civilization.” 

It is a dazzling picture drawn with a 
careful pen. Here and there an illumin- 
ating truth relieves the optimistic pressure. 
“Fundamentally,” says Mr. Brownell, 
“the watchword of character with us is 
duty rather than development.” Here and 
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_there a delicately derisive phrase recalls 


the light touch, the ironic grace of Prose 
Masters. As, for instance, the definition of 
the “‘thinking student”: “‘so called pre- 
sumably to distinguish him from the 
teachable.” 

It is a far cry from those early books 
which criticized — none too amiably — 
the literature of England and America to 
the present volume which criticizes with 
an enthusiasm surpassing amiability the 
characteristics of our great Democracy. 
If distinction be its attribute, we have 
every reason to rejoice. If we have failed 
to perceive this saving grace, the fault 
may be with our superficial regard. Mr. 
Brownell’s regard is not superficial. He 
has dived deep, and the.social philosophy 
he expounds is the product of much 
study. It is all the more interesting to his 
readers because none dreamed that his 
bias set that way. 
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Sane Eugenics 


? LLSWORTH HUNTINGTON and 
Leon F. Whitney truthfully describe 
their new volume as “an appeal to the 
good sense and conscience of thoughtful 
and high-minded people everywhere.” 
The Burtpers or America (Morrow, 
$3.50) have been men of initiative, crea- 
tive intelligence, resourcefulness, and self- 
command. If their work is to go on, their 
breed must go on through children and 
children’s children. No amount of uplift, 
education, or opportunity can develop a 
new race of such men out of the stupid and 
the ineffective who have to be told what 
to do and shown how to do it. This is the 
eugenic and biological contention against 
which environmentalists of the sentimen- 
tal school vainly declaim. The facts are 
against them. 

In this book facts are presented abun- 
dantly and soberly. Sources are sufficiently 
indicated to enable the cautious reader to 
check up important statements. That 
college and university alumni, artists, 
theatrical folk, and literary folk have too 
few children nowadays to perpetuate their 
lineage is familiar knowledge. The cap- 
tious object that the class so made up is 
not necessarily superior (for the major 
purposes of civilization) to “the plain 
people.” Huntington and Whitney have 





E is the raw material of 
empire. About him romance 
runs amuck. Nature, red in tooth and 
claw, unveils before his startled eyes the 
secrets of the jungle. At dawn he leaps the 
watch-walls of the dead, and hears the low 
trumpetings of the rogue elephants, the 
poe of the gorillas. George Borrow 
imself is milk and water to this trafficker 
in ebony, and the imagination of Rider 
Haggard thrice out-topped before the day 
is done. Around his canoe, like bobbins of 
bright silk, the kingfishers thread to and fro. 
Cannibals welcome him as blood-brother, 
and tribal chieftains attend him with 
splendors. 


The most beautiful white woman in Africa, 
statuesque, half-naked, sweet sixteen, fixes 
him with the piercing eyes of a Goddess. 










We reproduce above ‘J 
the latest photograph of Y% 
Alfred Aloysius Horn, 

taken a few months ago in 
Durbar, South Africa, by YY 
Jocelyn Leigh Hunt—The Pub- & 
lishers, Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
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Past river pirates, past savages in primal 
battle, past marauding tigers and hungry 
leopards, the sacred temple of the Virgin 
Queen lures him on. With a young play- 
mate of wild Inca blood, he captures the 
gazelle-eyed beauty of the Josh House as 
the harps waft along the dripping of the 


cataracts, clear down from the mountain. 


Looking as Columbus might have looked, 
his head full of the spaces of land and sea, 
he offers the world a gridiron, and gets 
fame as a price: his friends of seventy-three 
years know him yet as Alfred Aloysius, his 
spear-bearers and trail-blazers in wildest 
Africa know him yet as “Zambesi Jack,” 
but today literally hundreds of thousands of 
readers who love adventure and prize the 
truth, hail him as 





Being the Life and Works of Alfred Aloysius 
Horn: the works written by himself at the age of 
seventy-three, and the life, with such of his phi- 
losophy as is the gift of age and experience taken 
down and edited by Ethelreda Lewis. Foreword 
by John Galsworthy. In its one hundred and 
thirty-sixth thousand. At all Bookstores $4.00 
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gone beyond this challenged data in 
various ways. For example, they obtained 
from.twenty Yale graduates rankings of 
classmates according to their “success in 
making themselves useful and valuable 
members of society.” The least successful 
by this measurement have the large fam- 
ilies, as do those whose success is measured 
by the records of Who’s Who. 

Close analysis of the birth curve has 
been repaid by discovery of two significant 
details. One is that thrifty wage earners 
who are ambitious and “‘rise in life,” tend, 
like the professional classes, to become 
sterile in ratio to their worldly success. The 
other is that the most successful men of 
all vocations (the highest ten per cent) 
have large families. 

On birth control the authors are sane. 
More than a limitation of the families of 
the stupid and ineffective is needed. The 
birth rate of the intellectually and prac- 
tically superior should be appreciably 
raised. The suggestion is made that salary 
incomes of superior men (high I. Q. men) 
should be increased as children multiply. 
The history of missionary families is 
quoted in support of this plan. To help 
along limitation where limitation is de- 
sirable, birth control methods should be 
legalized and taught. 

All in all, this book is for general read- 
ing most informing and the most judicious 
handling of the eugenics question that I 
have yet seen. 

FRANKLIN H. Gippincs 


JulienGreen’s American Début 


oa any reader of current fiction Avar- 
ice Houss, by Julien Green(Harper’s, 
$2.50) must seem a powerful performance. 
In an epoch which exploits the esoteric 
in psychology, this young American, 
writing in French, disdains the unusual 
to concentrate on the primary pas- 
sion of humanity which forms the first 
word of his title. Not only does he shear 
off stimuli of the exotic in art; he will have 
nothing to do with any passion save this 
accursed one. In the book is no love, no 
ambition, no pity, no sex, no hatred, save 
as the foster child of this consuming 
avarice. Greed and greed alone is the 
theme of this novel. 
Mr. Green’s mis en scéne is a lonely, 
spacious country house in one of the 
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Southern states. His characters are three 
women, grandmother, daughter, and 
granddaughter, each of whom, by heredity 
and by circumstances is bent with flaming 
cupidity upon the sole possession of this 
house. It matters very little that all three 
are neurotics; that we become occasion- 
ally skeptical about the immunity of this 
youngest, a girl of sixteen, from every 
natural feeling; that we doubt that the 
marriage of Emily to Frank toward 
the end could be merely an incident in the 
engrossing avarice. Such mental reserva- 
tions do not alter the impression made by 
this book, that it is a profound and brilliant 
study of selfishness. This elimination of 
other interests is very effective. By this 
means, Avarice House attains an amazing 
intensity. 

Having sacrificed all for his single 
theme, Mr. Green proceeds to make us 
feel by an endless recital of details how 
the monster destroys the souls of three 
women, and the lives of two others on the 
fringe of the story. Kate Fletcher, glad in 
her heart of her husband’s death, and un- 
consciously hating her child, Emily, takes 
possession, in the literal sense of the word, 
of Ashley House. Then begin her econ- 
omies, with the attendant ill. health of 
Emily, and, as the latter begins to under- 
stand, she develops an ambition stronger 
than her mother’s to own Ashley House. 
Above in the lonely chamber is the aged 
grandmother, stronger than either of 
these two. She hears below with hatred 
and ghastly fear, the steps of her daughter, 
Mrs. Fletcher, as she daily counts the 
pieces of table silver or hides ornaments, 
or, bit by bit, lessens the expenses for food 
or fuel. At the grandmother’s death, an 
event not without suspicion, the contest 
narrows to mother and daughter —a 
sinister battle of fear and cowardice, of 
envy and despair. A restatement of the 
incidents would seem trivial. It is only 
Mr. Green’s power which invests them 
with such fierce intensity, and makes a 
drama only the more terrible because its 
materials seem in themselves so insignif- 
icant. 

Thus the secret of the book is really in 
the style and in its structure. The whole 
story is related in a curious vein of detach- 
ment. The reader is never asked to believe. 
Never is there a suggestion of apology for 
such an incredible display of mean pas- 








What 


Booksellers were told 


about Will Durant’s new book, TRANSITION 


We said to booksellers, before 
TRANSITION was published: 


that Transition was another book 
of infinite charm and appeal. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 


“You realize what a tremendous ie Seatiaiaan: ankle 
= : 


sale his Story of Philosophy is hav- 
ing. At first, people will buy it 
simply because they will want to 
read anything that Will Durant 
has written. But don’t buy many 
copies yet — we would prefer that 


Has Mr. Will Durant, after writing 
the most virile history of philos- 
ophers that has been produced in 
our period, now also written the 
most vital autobiography? It 
seems so, to one reviewer at least. 


you read the book, form your own 
opinion, and see whether the public 
doesnot share our belief that Durant 
has written another great book.” 


So, when Transition was pub- 
lished, booksellers had enough copies 
for an immediate demand —and no 
more. The word soon went around 

Will Durant’s first book 


Time and again Transition has 
gone back to press—surpassing by far 
our own optimistic expectations. 
We believe it is because Durant 
has written a simple and sincere 
mental autobiography that strikes 
home to tens of thousands who have 
experienced similar transitions. 

Will Durant’s new book 


TRANSITION 


we Will Durant 


Price $4.00 


both published by SIMON and SCHUSTER 


37 West 57th Street 


New York City 
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sions. And in the very grayness of the 
narration, is conveyed somehow the sense 
of truth. Mr. Green does not explain how 
Mrs. Fletcher, without humanity, without 
mother love, without the faintest sense of 
filial duty, can yet be deeply religious. 
There is no analysis of the incongruity. 
George Eliot would show us in a Bulstrode 
the origins of this awful warping of the 
mind. Mr. Green merely shows us the 
mind — and the picture is devastating. 

In the same fashion he offers no expla- 
nation of Emily’s downfall. In her lonely 
room, in the touching scenes with her 
grandmother for whom she conceived an 
affection, in her yearnings for God, she 
seems likely to escape the curse of the 
house. Yet when her hands are at the 
throat of the child, after she has cruelly 
rid herself of her mother — it is all con- 
vincing. The simple, rather brusque 
sentences tell the story as might an indif- 
ferent, truthful witness in a court room. 

There is moreover, a strange and strik- 
ing acceleration in the book. The opening 
scenes in the lonely house; the days when 
Emily looks for hours out of the window 
on the winter landscape — these give no 
hint of the climax. Ever so gradually, 
though the novel is short, the passion of 
greed overcomes the three, till the ex- 
traordinary tragedy at the end seems to 
be what must have happened. One may 
trace its origin in Emily to that part of 
her nature revealed in the first quarrel 
with her mother. 

It is, of course, difficult to think of Mr. 
Green becoming by the repetition of this 
method in other short novels a great 
novelist. Avarice House is so intense and 
so narrow that in effect it becomes a short 
story. It is probably in the enlargement of 
this power in the interweaving of more 
complex strands of life, with the same 
skill in writing, that this young novelist 
has his greatest chance for success. 

STANLEY WILLIAMS 


Forster on the Novel 


a careful analysis, Mr. E. M. Forster 

has discussed the AsPECTS OF THE 
Nove. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) with 
respect to the story, the people, the plot, 
fantasy, prophecy, pattern, and rhythm. 
And first comes the story, a contention 
ably supported by allusion to the classic 
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instance of Scheherezade, among the 
earliest story-tellers fully to appreciate 
the element of suspense. “The basis of a 
novel is a story, and a story is a narrative 
of, events arranged in time sequénce.” 
Mr. Forster recognizes Sir Walter Scott 
on the ground that “‘he could tell a story.” 
But Scott, he says, has “a trivial mind 
and a heavy style. He cannot construct. 
He has neither artistic detachment nor 
passion.” It is much more important to 
“play about” like Gertrude Stein, he 
concludes, than to rewrite the Waverley 
Novels. 

A novel begins with a story, peopled 
with human beings who differ from us 
creatures of flesh and blood because their 
secret lives are visible. ‘The plot, which is 
also a narrative of events, the emphasis 
falling on causality, springs mainly out of 
the story, and out of the plot spring pat- 
tern and rhythm — pattern in the James- 
ian sense and rhythm in the Proustian. 
So argues Mr. Forster. Fantasy, he con- 
tinues, “asks us to pay something extra,” 
and by prophecy is implied the novelist’s 
tone of voice, or the accent of his song. 
The essence of the book, I am inclined to 
think, is contained in this latter section, 
for in it the author strikes out in a new 
direction and uses both fantasy and 
prophecy as his accomplices. 

I do not mean to imply that Mr. Forster 
has nothing new to say in the early chap- 
ters which cover more familiar ground. 
He has a candor, a freshness, and an 
original point of view that leap through 
the crevices of the most time-worn con- 
troversy. Now and then he punctuates his 
prose with exclamation points which 
bring the reader to a full stop: “D. H. 
Lawrence is the only prophetic novelist 
writing to-day. . . . Meredith is not the 
great name he was twenty years ago. . . . 
No English novelist has explored man’s 
soul as deeply as Dostoevsky. . . . No 
novelist anywhere has analyzed the 
modern consciousness as successfully as 
Marcel Proust.” 

Yes, Mr. Forster has written a provoc- 
ative book, wise and intelligent as far as 
it goes, a book that had to come and 
humanize the more pretentious studies 
of Sir Walter Raleigh and Percy Lubbock. 
Yet in these “‘informal, indeed talkative” 
lectures to Cambridge students, he has 
done little more than stir. up the water 








Reviews of 
THE UGLY DUCHESS 


Overwhelming 
“Another triumph. The masterly fash- 
ion in which the crowded life of the 
period is depicted, is overwhelming 
The story is a worthy successor to its 
author's earlier masterpiece." 

—London Daily Herald 


Unforgettable 


“Its power is undiminished and its amaz- 
ingly original central figure, Margarete, 
Countess of Tyrol, is unforgettable." 
—Herbert Gorman in The Herald Tribune 


Even Better 
“Perhaps even better than Power. Onc is 
tempted to shout. But no wonder. Here 
is Waverly matured—a Scott who can 
do more than tell a story, who can 
create lifeand make glamour plausible." 
~Walter Yust in The Philadelphia Public 


Ledger 


Exciting 
“In the life of the ugly duchess is writ- 
ten the life of all women who are ugly 
and who understand beauty. Exciting 
and beautiful.""—Time 





Permanent 
“If che novel Power was the herald of an 
important force in the world’s litera- 
ture, The Ugly Duchess is proof of its 
permanence.""—New York American 


Even Stronger 

“The sense of power is even stronger 
than in the earlier book. Feuchtwanger 
has looked the Middle Ages in the face 
-. + A thronged, inexorable and ob- 
Sessing canvas that takes imagination 
for its willing captive.” 

—London Observer 


Masterpiece 
A masterpiece . . . a great novel.” 


—New York World 





Everyone who has read ~~ 


in “The Ugly Duchess.” Those who have 
read neither have still to discover two 
of the greatest novels of the day. 


Obe 
aly Duchess 


by LION FEUCHTWANGER 


H& courtiers mocked her, her people distrusted 
her, her lovers sought her only for self-ad- 
vancement. Ugliness was the tragedy of Margarete 
of Tyrol, whom ‘God had deprived of feminine 
charm so that she might sink all the woman in 
the ruler."" Against the gorgeous tapestry of 
medieval history Feuchtwanger has told the rich 
and absorbing story of her full and tragic life. 
Third Large Printing. $2.50 


Power 


{Published in England as JEW SUSS} 
by LION FEUCHTWANGER 

HIS dramatic story of one of the most amazing 
characters in history will ‘‘take a permanent 
lace in the literature of the world,”’ according to 
John Macy. Arnold Bennett, Frank Swinnerton, 
Rebecca West, E. F. Benson, Rafael Sabatini are 
among the thousands who pay tribute to this 
novel. Eighth Large Printing. $2.50 


BOTH NOVELS TRANSLATED BY WILLA AND EDWIN MUIR 


THE VIKING PRESS 
30 Irving Place + «+ New York City 


“Power” is finding a worthy successor ~ 


ay 









Reviews of POWER 
Leading 


“Leads all novels in British acclaim. Ie 
has washed away every other novel of 
the year.""—Frank Swinnerton 


Remarkable 


“This book is remarkable, full of food 
for vigorous minds . . . It entertains, it 
enthrals, and simultancously it teaches. 
Ic enlarges the ficld of knowledgc.”” 

—Arnold Bennett in The Evening Standard 


Stirring 
“IT feel more profoundly stirred, more 
excited, more drunk with delight than 
I have fele after finishing almost any 


other book in half a dozen years." 
—Lewis Browne 


Magnificent 
**A magnificent synthesis of melodrama 
and philosophy—for it is a philosophic 
concept which underlies, without being 


apparent, this tremendous thriller. It is 
a book for all of us.""—New York World 


Gripping 
“Feuchtwanger has written a gripping 
tale. One's senses are stirred. One hears, 
sees, smells, and touches. One is in 
another world.""—Saturday Review of 
Literature 


Seldom Equalled 


“On an enormous canvas Feuchtwanger 
las painted a picture of Court life in 
cighteenth century Wiirttemberg witha 
minuteness of detail, physiological, 
sociological and psychological, seldom 
equalled in any historical novel . . . It 
is a story conceived and written on a 
level rarely reached.""—Rafael Sabatini 


Brilliant 
“Absolutely brilliant, filled with colour 
and excellent writing and, in addition, 
tremendously exciting." —Noel Coward 
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and mar the image. The moon is still in 
splendid isolation in the heavens and the 
novel remains aloof from the grasping 
hand of the critic. After all, why should 
we object when even Virginia Woolf 
insists that nobody knows anything 
about the laws of fiction? Why not simply 
lay it to the fact that the depths of 
human nature are still unsounded — 
possibly because, as Mrs. Woolf also sug- 
gests, each one of us is more Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, than he is John Smith 
of the Corn Exchange? 
Date WarRREN 


Revamping Marriage 


HE CompanionaTeE MarriaGE, by 
ft Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Wain- 
wright Evans (Boni & Liveright, $3.00), 
is like Caesar’s Gaul, in three parts. The 
parts are not separated from one another, 
but are all mixed up, hit-or-miss fashion, 
in a volume vividly written but atro- 
ciously put together. It would seem as 
though the chapters, even the sections of 
the chapters, had been written separately, 
gathered up like a pack of cards, vigor- 
ously shuffled for lack of any better pro- 
gramme, and then dealt out as one deals 
hands at whist. The result, so far as 
orderly arrangement is concerned, is con- 
fusion worse confounded. The absence of 
an index would make matters hopeless, 
if it were not for an elaborate table of 
contents and running summaries at the 
tops of the pages. Why collaboration, if 
it cannot result in a better-made volume 
than this? 

Once they are disentangled, the three 
parts of the book are plain. First is an 
unnecessary and unfortunate discussion 
of free love, or illicit relations between 
men and women. We say “unnecessary,” 
because this book is supposedly con- 
cerned with marriage, not with free love 
or promiscuity. We say “unfortunate,” 
because Judge Lindsey discusses this 
theme, incidental to his main subject, 
with a sympathy, almost an enthusiasm, 
which makes his protestations of belief in 
monogamy like the proverbial protest 
which was “‘too much.” 

At the very opening of the book, for 
example, we are given a picture of rest- 
less middle age, with married couples 
seeking relief in transient relations out- 
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side the home. All this is interesting and 
important, but it is a situation which 
Judge Lindsey’s proposed reform, the 
companionate marriage, does not even 
remotely touch. Yet he keeps recurring to 
the subject throughout his volume! This 
is too bad, for it simply shocks and repels 
the readers whom Judge Lindsey most 
wants to reach, and tends to disqualify 
him as a healer of marital ills by pre- 
senting him as a believer in free love and 
thus an enemy of marriage. This the 
Judge is not, but he has nobody but him- 
self to blame if he is so described. 

The second part of the book consists 
of a definition, exposition, and warm ad- 
vocacy of what Lindsey chooses to call 
“companionate marriage.” This type of 
marriage —not to be confused with 
“trial marriage,” since the latter con- 
templates a temporary experiment, and 
the former a permanent adventure — is 
first of all to be understood as marriage. 
It is marriage under existing laws, just 
like any other marriage. Only, (1) it is 
entered into deliberately with the inten- 
tion of having no children, at least for a 
time; (2) it is ended, if ended, at the will 
of the parties concerned; and (3) it in- 
volves no financial sesponsibility on the 
part of the man either for the support of 
his wife, or for alimony in case of divorce. 

It is obvious that this type of mar- 
riage, if accepted, exacts two drastic 
changes in law and custom: first, the lifting 
of the ban upon the dissemination of 
birth control information; and secondly, 
the granting of divorce at the request 
of husband and wife without suit of one 
against the other, or by what is now called 
and condemned in the law as “collusion.” 
When offspring are desired or appear, 
“‘companionate marriage” is to become 
“family marriage.” These questions of 
economic support, divorce, alimony, be- 
come seriously complicated by the fact 
of children, whose interests are supreme 
over those of the parents. 

To understand what Judge Lindsey 
means by “companionate marriage” is 
to wonder what all the excitement is 
about. Thousands upon thousands of 
young people are getting married to-day 
upon exactly the basis of relationship 
which the Judge describes. But they are 
“bootlegging” their birth control in- 
formation and mechanism, and they 
































































































































































THE NOVELS OF 


Thomas Hardy 


In two editions — cloth 8 vo. 
$2.25 each; leather, thin paper. 
$2.50 each. 


Conquistador 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA 
Author of ‘‘Palmerston’’ 


A brilliant study of contempo- 
rary America by England's most 
famous historian, in which, says 
Joun Drinkwater, “Mr. Gue- 
dalla becomes yet more surely 
master of himself.”’ $3.00 


Fremont 
By ALLAN NEVINS 
Editor of ‘‘Philip Hone’s Diary’’ 
The fascinating story of the long 
and stormy career of John 
Charles Fremont — explorer, 
soldier, adventurer and pioneer, 
and the winning of the west. 
2 vols., boxed. $10.00 


The Emperor 


Falls in Love 
By OCTAVE AUBRY 


The charming love story of 
Napoleon and Josephine told 
with historical accuracy. $2.50 
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MEAT 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


“God and I are sorry, but the world was made for well 
people to live in, first of all.’’ Yet when her third child 
was born with that peculiar warped personality which 
had appeared before in her family, Anne India renounced 
everything she had held good in life and tried to make 
over the world for him. Not since Harper's Magazine 
published ‘“Thunder on the Left’’ has a novel aroused 
so much discussion as MEAT. The brutal frankness of 
this book may shock you but it is a novel you cannot 
afford to miss. $2.50 


The Old Dark House 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Five people are marooned in a house of mystery, bound 
together by a mutual fear. The secret past of each is 
being brought to light when — But chis story is so 
good that we have sealed the final pages. If you can read 





_the first -~ without breaking the seal, you may return 


the book to your bookseller and he will cheerfully 
refund your money. $2.00 


A President is Born 
By FANNIE HURST 
Hailed by reviewers from coast to coast as the first big 
novel of the year. ‘“The pw shown us are human and 
genial, even in their faults. Rebekka, or ‘Bek’ Winslow 
is a creation of whom any writer might legitimately be 


proud. . . . A story that was well worth telling, and, 
well told.’’ — New York Times. $2.50 


Leonardo the Florentine 
By RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR 
‘Mrs. Taylor is one of those rare students of a period 
who do not permit much learning to blunt the edge of a 
keen and poetic imagination.’” — London Times. 
Large 8 vo. illustrated $7.50 


Henry Hudson 
By LLEWELYN POWYS 


The biography of the daring and inspired explorer with 
and thrilling light. 








BROTHERS 


the story of the mutiny on Hudson Bay told in a new | 
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encounter all kinds of trouble if they desire 
to be divorced. What Lindsey. wants is an 
opening up of this situation in the name 
of decency and honor. He asks simply 
that companionate marriage be recog- 
nized in law and custom for what it 
actually is at this moment in practice. 

Furthermore, he pleads for this reform 
as an effective and blessed corrective of 
irregular and unlegalized unions. Whereas 
many young men and women go ahead 
to-day and get married with a compan- 
ionate understanding between them, 
many more simply live together secretly. 
Such a relation, which Judge Lindsey does 
not condemn, he recognizes as usually 
disastrous because of the unhealthy se- 
crecy involved. He would permit such 
young people to get married on their own 
terms and in their own way. 

Analyzing ‘“‘companionate marriage” 
as thus described, we find ourselves ap- 
proving all the separate factors involved. 
We believe in marriage; we believe in 
birth control; we believe in divorce if the 
pailics want it; we do not believe in 
alimony for wives who are not mothers. 
With such approval of the single factors, 
we must of course approve the institution 
or reform which represents their combin- 
ation. For one reason, if for no other, we 
would endorse Judge Lindsey’s idea. We 
refer to the fact, implied in all he says, 
that the sex relation between men and 
women has justification not only as the 
means to procreation, but in its own right 
as the supreme and lovely expression of 
love. Marriage may rightly build itself 
upon sex experience as well as upon 
parenthood. Judge Lindsey is here in 
accord with Havelock Ellis, and we rise 
up before them both and call them 
blessed. 

The third part of Lindsey’s book con- 
sists of the method which he uses in his 
inquiry, the ideal to which he is loyal in 
his thinking, the whole reaction which 
he displays to the problem of sex as one of 
the manifold problems incident to the 
relation of man to society. In all this, 
Lindsey treads on ground as firm as that 
trod by the feet of the Nazarene himself. 
His entire argument is shot through with 
the conviction that social institutions and 
conventions must be established in ac- 
cordance with the facts of human nature 
as these are determined by observation 
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and experience. Procrustes’s bed must be 
made to fit the occupant, and not the 
occupant the bed. “The Sabbath was 


made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 


In the last analysis, in other words, not 
institutions and laws and customs are 
sacred, but only men; and what men need 
and desire from out the roots of their 
being, they must be allowed to have. It is 
this conviction which has driven Lindsey 
to a study of human experience, for- 
tunately favored by his position as juve- 
nile judge in Denver for a quarter of a 
century, and has resulted in an accumula- 
tion and presentation of first-hand data of 
the first order of importance. Just as 
documents of life, The Compantonate 
Marriage and its predecessor, The Revolt 
of Youth, are books of priceless value. 

It is this same conviction which has 
taught Judge Lindsey to read his data 
sympathetically, and thus in the merciful 
spirit of Christ. His whole attitude is, 
first, scientific, and second, humanistic. 
Never for a moment is it theological or 
conventional. It is for this reason that the 
book, whatever we may think of its 
specific affirmations and conclusions, i$ a 
fundamentally healthy volume. Its spirit 
blows like a fresh, clean breeze through 
the miasmas of our hypocrisies and lies. 
Judge Lindsey is one of the greatest lead- 
ers, as he is fio one of the wisest and 
gentlest souls, in America to-day. This 
book, despite serious faults, is a testament 
which any man might be proud and happy 
to commit to posterity. 

Joun Haynes HotmMes 


Meat Without Manners 
7 HE World War brought us face to 


face with one of those fundamental 
questions which we as a nation must have 
met sooner or later; namely, the effect on 
our foreign policy of naturalizing millions 
of men whose loyalties thenceforth 
(human nature being what it is) must be 
divided between their racial cultures and 
kinsmen and their political and economic 
alliances. Since then much has been writ- 
ten and much has been attempted as to 
the Americanization of these new citizens, 
the word meaning anything between a 
friendly welcome to them and an attempt 
at complete suppression of their racial 
traits and sympathies according to the 








Four years of 
photography at the 
wild game center 
of the world. 
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A Saga of the African Blue 
By MARTIN JOHNSON 
The supreme story of adventure in which we are spectators 
of the thousand ring circus of the African wild—charging 
elephants, sleeping lions, rhinos and giraffes. More than an 
account of incredible adventure this book permanently 
captures the vanishing wild life and animal personalities 


32 ; ; 
\ ‘. f Africa. Profusely illustrated with photographs . $5.00 
of 4 


ry, 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


Aportrayal of the power,courage,and genius 
olthe man who is believed to have directed 
the bloodiest of all insurrections which 
overturned the French monarchy . . $5.00 


The Renaissance 
By ARTHUR COUNT GOBINEAU 


The author here presents in vivid historical 
scenes the essence of a marvelous epoch, 
characterizing not only the great men but 
also the people. Bible paper edition, 425 
pages. 


English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century 


and Gandhi 


By RENE FULOP-MILLER 


The words and actions of the two prophets 
described in this book embody the spirit 
of the present age. With Portraits. $5.00 
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The Transition from 


Aristocracy 
By MAJOR O. F. CHRISTIE 


The story of a brilliant guile in English 
history when the railroad was new and the 
automobile still unknown . . . $3.50 
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A study of important intellec- 
tual movements and their 
leaders. Reissue. 2 vols. 
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of the Ocean 
By W. B. ALEXANDER 


Photographs taken by naturalists 
in all parts of the world illustrate 
this handbook for the identifica- 
tion of various sea-birds . . $3.50 


Concerning Man’s 
Origin 
By Sir ARTHUR KEITH 


Anattempt at the solution of that 
great riddle:"‘Why are we here?’’ 
$2.00 


Georgian Stories 0/1927 
Edited by ARTHUR WAUGH 


The new collection of eighteen 
stories by the best known 
. $2.50 
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A beautiful story of life in the 
London slums . . . $2.00 


Men Are So Selfish! 
By HORACE 
ANNESLEY VACHELL 
The humorous account of a 
house party in the Scottish 

Highlands 
The King’s Passport 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


D’Artagnan and Cyrano de 
Bergerac meet in an exciting 
story . . . « $2.00 
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A complete grammar of palmistry 
for the study of hands ona 
scientific basis. Illustrated, 
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of Doctor Johnson 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


A comedy in three acts set in 
London during the time of the 
American Revolution . . $1.50 


British Foreign 


Secretaries 1807-1916 
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Studies inthe personalityand poli- 
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technique and intellectual ideas of the 
Americanizer. 

Now comes Henry Pratt Fairchild’s 
ImmiGRANT’ Backcrounps (Wiley, $2.75) 
in which fourteen contributors of varying 
degrees of distinction strive to acquaint us 
with the racial, cultural, and national 
background of fourteen groups of immi- 
grants. Professor Fairchild’s purpose in 
editing and sponsoring this book is merely 
the scholarly one of presenting to the lay 
reader authentic information as to the 
“environment in its entirety left behind 
by these immigrants.” The purpose of the 
contributors, however, would seem to 
depend upon the interpretation they place 
upon their commission. 

Kuno Francke, for instance, from whose 
scholarship one would have expected a 
more critical attitude, makes his essay on 
“The Germans” so eulogistic as to seem 
a brief for his countrymen rather than an 
explanation leading to an understanding; 
and William Wood prepares for the 
French Canadians a defense which is 
surely not needed unless they suffer from 
that overworked “inferiority complex.” 
Both smack of the advertiser or publicity 
bureau. Even Charles Bennett, while not 
in any sense a protagonist for the Irish, 
ignores the very traits most requiring 
explanation to Americans. 

On the other hand Bruno Roselli’s 
discussion of “‘The Italians,” like S. 
Dingol’s of “The Jews,” while not failing 
in loyalty to his race, is as ruthless, im- 
personal, as if he were addressing himself 
to a study of laboratory specimens. And in 
“The Latin-Americans” A. W. Pezet 
analyzes the many nationalities coming 
under that generic term, tracing their 
characteristics back to their racial sources, 
with complete detachment and freedom 
from bias or theory. Such a divergence of 
approach scarcely seems fair to those 
peoples whose writers accepted their 
commission in the spirit of the scholar or 
scientist. Henry Goddard Leach combines 
the two methods in the happiest manner 
in “The Scandinavians.” While admitting 
frankly his prejudices in favor of the “high 
Nordic,” he dissects him with a thorough- 
ness none the less candid for its kindliness. 

The introductory chapter by Professor 
Fairchild sets forth the criteria by which 
a social background is to be known, 
applying in the particular what is dis- 
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cussed in general in the same author’s 
Founpations oF SociaL Lire (Wiley, 
$2.75), an attempt to “establish the 
fundamental facts about man, society and 
the world, and the relations of each to the 
other” for the lay reader. This one lay 
reader found the material fascinating. 
She likes his breadth of view and the point 
where he placed the “‘beginnings,”’ which 
make his concept of sociology so different 
from that studied at college. She admired 
his justice, his rationality, his deliberation 
and restraint. Such a book is badly need- 
ed. All the more, then, did she regret 
Professor Fairchild’s utter lack of any gift 
for popularizing his subject. Reading it, 
she was reminded of a remark once made 
by Governor Smith when asked by a 
friend why he had not discussed in a pub- 
lic speech a certain subject in which they 
were both interested. “‘i’ve been trying 
for two months,” he said, “‘to find the 
right way to present that so the man in the 
street will get it, and it’s not come to me 
yet how to do it.” 

Professor Fairchild has no gift for pre- 
senting his subject so that the lay reader 
to whom it is addressed “gets it,” far less 
for conveying his reader on to his con- 
clusions. It is true that he employs 
sprightly phrases, bits of slang, homely 
examples, but they are not used as car- 
riers, or as bait. They are set into his 
statements of fact like medallions on a 
wall without any relation to its pattern. 
What Professor Fairchild lacks are struc- 
ture and connectives that swing the reader 
along from idea to idea without giving him 
an opportunity to stop. Perhaps they are 
incompatible with scientific statements. 
But without them the lay reader cannot 
be seduced by even the most interesting 
data or stimulating thought. And in 
writing so that no fellow professor can 
pick a quarrel with his statements, he has 
denied himself an audience. 

Emity Newevu Biarir 


The Resurrection of 
Washington 


e ENERAL WASHINGTON is known 
to us, and President Washington,” 
says Professor McMaster in his History of 
the People of the United States (Vol. I, 
p. 452), “but George Washington is an 
unknown man. When at last he is set 











HIS drawing shows 

the noblest thief of the 
ages—Vesalius, who stole 
corpses from the gallows 
of Montfaucon and Lou- 
vain, wrote De humani 
corporis fabrica, and 
founded the modern science 
of anatomy. 
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What They Say in 
the World of Science: 





“Anotableachievementfrom 
the literary, the scientific, 
and above all the human 

int of view.”—Raymond 
earl, Director of the Johns 
Hopkins Institute for Bio- 
logical Research. 


“An original volume; fas- 
cinating in style and treat- 
ment.”— Nicholas Kopeloff, 
in The American Journal of 
Psychiatry 


“The most honest, brilliant 
volume of the present cen- 
tury.” — Morris Fishbein, 
Editor of The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


“A book to be read, not 
merely to be referred to.”” 
—Science News-Letter, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“We will read Dr. Clen- 
dening’s Human Body for the 
information it contains and 
also because it ‘reads well’.” 
—W. A. Evans, in The Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


“In reading Dr. Clendening’s 
book it begins to dawn on 
us... what we are really 
made of.”—William Carlos 
Williams, N. Y. Evening Post. 
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HE fight made by Vesalius against 

superstition is but one of many a stir- 
ring, heroic, or grotesque episode in the 
long history of man’s study of himself. 
Dr. Clendening narrates these episodes 
in a way to thrill the mind. The picture 
above (greatly reduced) is one of over a 
hundred of his illustrations and dia- 
grams. The volume containing them 
tells today’s man-in-the-street more 
about that universal subject, the body, 
than yesterday’s most brilliant anatomist 
could learn in a long lifetime. 


In a style that renders that of popular 
novels unreadably flat by comparison, 
Dr. Clendening gives all that we most 
need and want to know about 
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BONES « JOINTS + MUSCLES + DIGESTION 
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NUTRITION «+ EXCRETION + BRAIN + NERVES 
GLANDS « SEX + REPRODUCTION + VENEREAL 
DISEASE « DISEASE + REPAIR + INFECTION 
IMMUNITY ° TUMORS ° CANCERS 
OLD AGE + DEATH 


Octavo, xxii+399pages, witiover $5 OO 


100 illustrations and diagrams. 


HUMAN BODY 


By LOGAN CLENDENING, M. D. 












“THE human body was 

his Bible, and he cared 
not how he obtained 
copies,’’ says Dr. Logan 
Clendening. On the title- 
page of his 16th-century 
Latin treatise Sir William 
Osler wrote: ‘‘Modern 
medicine begins here.’’ 


What They Say in 
the World of Letters: 


“By long odds, the best work 
of its kind that has yet come 
to light in America.”—H. L. 
Mencken, in The Nation. 


“Thoroughly readable and 
thoroughly _ reliable.”"—The 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


“The layman . . . can find 
no better storehouse of in- 
formation.” — The Kansas 
City Star. 


“Not a dull page from its 


dedication . . . to the gloss- 
ary and the index.” — The 
Boston Herald. 


“Well worth reading for its 
humor alone.”—The Argo- 
naut, San Francisco. 


“One of the masterpieces of 
science for the layman.” 

—Robert O. Ballou, in The 
Chicago Daily News. 


“By far the best book on 
physiology and anatomy for 
the layman that I know of.” 
—Henry Hazlitt, in The New 
York Sun. 


“A world-beater.” 
—William Allen White. 


THE HUMAN BODY is a BORZOI BOOK. For information about it and about other BORZOI 
BOOKS of distinction and permanent value, see your bookseller or apply by mail to the publisher. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF ¢ Publisher 7 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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before us in his habit as he lived, we shall 
read less of the cherry tree and more of the 
man. Nought surely that is heroic will be 
omitted, but side by side with what is 
heroic will appear much that is common- 
place. . . . We shall respect and honor 
him for being, not the greatest of generals 
nor the wisest of statesmen, not the most 
saintly of his race, but a man with many 
human frailties and much common sense, 
who rose in the fullness of time to be the 
political deliverer of our country.” 

To-day, this prophecy, written more 
than forty years ago, is being fulfilled in 
our eyes. There could be no better sum- 
mary of the spirit and purpose of Rupert 
Hughes’s Georce Wasuincton — THE 
REBEL AND THE Patriot, 1762-1777 
(Volume II, Morrow, $5.00) than Pro- 
fessor McMaster’s paragraph. “The 
actual Washington,” says Mr. Hughes in 
the Afterword to his volume, “‘has been 
long enough dispossessed of his character 
and even of his name. He has been left to 
wander, like that other pilot, the unburied 
Palinurus, through oblivion for more than 
a hundred years, his words censored, his 
deeds miswritten, his humanity concealed. 
It is hard to imagine what comfort or 
pride George Washington could find in 
paradise, looking down to see incense 
burned and hymns chanted before a 
pompous caricature of himself. . . . The 
man himself is infinitely more appealing, 
pitiful, heart-broken, tragic, gay, witty, 
tender, gracious, tactful, fearless, fero- 
cious, heroic, and, at his loftiest, sublime, 
than the dull gray bore manufactured by 
stupid dullards, stodgy politicians, and 
mongers of untruisms. All that I have 
tried to do is to ‘restore’ an old master- 
piece by mopping off the daubs and 
accretions, and letting the original colors 
shine forth in their variety and brilliance, 
shadow and radiance.” 

Mr. Hughes plans to complete his 
biography of Washington in four vol- 
umes. The first, published about two 
years ago, covered the first thirty years of 
Washington’s life (1732-1762). This sec- 
ond volume deals with the fifteen years 
from 1762 to 1777; but about three-fifths 
of the book is devoted to the eighteen 
months which elapsed between Washing- 
ton’s journey to Cambridge to assume 
command of the Continental army in the 
midsummer of 1775 and his defeat of 
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Colonel Rall’s Hessians at Trenton on the 
day after Christmas of 1776. In other 
words, it is on page.255 that Mr. Hughes 
begins to portray the “General Washing- 
ton” who is “known to us,” and who, as 
the author himself says, “might have 
lived on to his forty-third year and then 
vanished without gaining mention in a 
single schoolbook.” Then “the fable 
would never have been invented that he 
saved the remnants of Braddock’s army,” 
and the “weavers of myths would have 
chosen someone else to obscure.” 
Between Washington’s retirement from 
active participation—and, as appears 
plainly in his diaries and letters, from any 
great interest — in the French and Indian 
War, at the close of Forbes’s successful 
expedition to Fort Pitt in 1758, and his 
“slow awakening” in 1774 to the great 
mission of leading his country through the 
trials of the Revolutionary War to free- 
dom and independence, sixteen years 
elapsed. To these years John Marshall, in 
his five-volume biography, devotes a 
paragraph of just fifty-one words. He says 
that Washjngton’s attention was then 
‘principally directed to the management 
of his estate,” and that “he continued a 
most respectable member of the legisla- 
ture of his country (i. e. of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses), in which he took an 
early and decided part against the claims 
of supremacy asserted by the British 
Parliament” —the last phrase being 
clearly contradicted by an abundance of 
documentary evidence in Washington’s 
own handwriting! 
Of the same period Parson Weems tells 
us absolutely nothing except a prophetic, 
lurid, and ludicrous dreamof Washington’s 
mother. And Jared Sparks “spends half a 
short chapter on Washington’s activities 
between his marriage and his selection 
to command the Continental troops.” 
Now Mr. Hughes, in his laudable pur- 
pose to present a faithful full-length 
portrait of Washington, believes that the 
self-revelation of the man in his letters, 
diaries, and ledgers during this long period 
ought to be given to the public. If there is 
any “belittling” of Washington in this, it 
is not Mr. Hughes, but Washington him- 
self, who does it; for the author adheres 
with remarkable fidelity to his announced 
purpose of “clinging to Washington’s own 
text.” It would be difficult to find in the 
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ERE, within the covers of a single volume, is 

virtually everything that the modern man 

or woman needs to know about the world we live in. Here is a story of 

all the important events, interesting personalities and significant de- 

velopments in Religion, Art, History, Science, Philosophy and Litera- 

ture, since the beginning of recorded time — told in a brilliant, 
new way, as fascinating and entertaining as the latest best-seller. 

Now, by simply reading this one interesting book, you can acquire 

a clear and colorful picture of man’s past and present. It is not just 

another book, but is “the one book to read and know,’’ as is 

asserted by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


What Every Man and 
Woman Should Know 
of History, Science, 
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“A daring and brilliant pano- 
rama of the march of man.” — 
Edwin Markham. 


“I welcome this book as a key 
to unlock the world to itself.” 
Zona Gale. 


“Clement Wood has selected 
the really important points.” — 
James Harvey Robinson. 


“The scientific and prehistoric 
portions are both accurate and in- 
teresting, expressed in an excep- 
tionally clear style.” — Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. 

“An amazing performance.” — 
New York Sun. 

“*The Outline of Man’s Knowl- 
edge’ is a marae in itself.” 
— Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 

“Refreshingly well written and 


immensely interesting.”” — Brand 
Whitlock. 
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volume a single statement in regard to 
Washington’s activities and _ interests 
during those sixteen years that Mfr. 
Hughes has not supported with unim- 
peachable documentary evidence, largely 
from Washington’s own pen. The reader 1s 
impressed, perhaps first of all, with the 
amazing diligence and the scrupulous 
accuracy with which the author has mar- 
shaled and cited his sources. 

The thousands of Americans who have 
gathered from the savage attacks on his 
first volume that Mr. Fughes does not 
appreciate, or wish to appreciate, George 
Washington, would do well to read this 
second volume (even if they have not read 
the first) with especial care. They will find 
in it tributes to Washington’s character 
and achievements compared with which 
the “pious treacle that historians like 
Bancroft pour over the scene,” the theolog- 
ical whimsicalities of Parson Weems, and 
the proprietary emendations of Sparks are 
mere twaddle. 

They will read that “never before, if 
eve: since, did any soul of such flawless 
patriotism appear in the dirty pages of 
history”’ (p. 244); that “‘ Washington had, 
in some measure, to build the altar on 
which he laid the sacrifice of his complete 
devotion” (ibid); that “the example he 
set has been a priceless heritage, for since 
his time no American has ever dreamed, or 
at least none has ever disclosed the 
thought, of an attempt at such seizure of 
power as every other nation has had to 
meet or dread from its most brilliant 
warriors” (p. 265); that “‘he was a trustee 
of the infant nation and he asked nothing 
but his good name” (p. 536); and much 
more to the same effect. If there has ever 
been written a more magnificent eulogy of 
George Washington than Mr. Hughes’s 
description of the spirit in which he ac- 
cepted and the use he made of the dicta- 
torial power conferred on him by Congress 
in 1776 (pp. 554-556), it has not come to 
my notice. 

One can easily understand that Mr. 
Hughes must have been exasperated by 
the stupid and malicious attacks made 
upon him for endeavoring to tell the truth 
about Washington, and that, with his gift 
for barbed repartee, he should have been 
tempted to “hit back” from time to time 
in the pages of this second volume. Never- 
theless, it would have been wiser in him to 
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answer his critics in an article or a pam- 
phlet, rather than to admit to the pages of 
what will certainly and deservedly become 
a standard biography of Washington even 
sporadic references to what it is fervently 
to be hoped will prove but a passing wave 
of misguided historical hydrophobia. 
Davip Savitte Muzzey 


Lo! Another Spengler! 
ges dilemmas have horns is a 


rhetorical commonplace. But never, 
perhaps, were the horns sharper than 
those in THe Wurre Man’s Ditemma 
(John Day, $2.50) by Nathaniel Peffer. 
The subtitle states that the book is “A 
Study of the Climax of the Age of Im- 
perialism.”” Mr. Peffer’s book thus ob- 
viously belongs in that large and rapidly 
expanding series of volumes dealing with 
what, for the sake of convenience, we may 
briefly term the contemporary crisis be- 
tween [ast and West — a crisis which has 
been clearly evident since the late War 
and which grows steadily more acute as 
time goes on. 

That most of these volumes should 
sound a warning, even an alarmist, note is 
at once inevitable and salutary, for the 
dangers in the present situation are very 
real and disastrous consequences are far 
from remote. Mr. Peffer certainly paints a 
dark picture and castigates Western 
imperialism in no uncertain terms. But 
other writers have done this just as 
emphatically. Wherein, then, does his 
volume differ from most of its fellows? 

It differs in two respects: (1) in the 
depth of his pessimism, and (2) in his 
general low esteem of that Western civili- 
zation of which he is himself a product. 
Let us consider these two aspects and 
appraise their significance. 

Mr. Peffer begins his book by asking the 
somewhat devastating question whether 
human beings can ever really learn any- 
thing from anything. And since he there- 
upon goes on to say that past history 
shows men almost never do thus learn, it 
requires a robust optimism to hope that 
any pointing out of impending perils will 
make men so change their actions as to 
avert them. 

Indeed, Mr. Peffer refuses us the luxury 
of even so tenuous a hope, for his hard 
gospel is little more than a choice of evils. 
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ful character. 
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Most prophets of woe intimate that if we 
will but turn from our wicked ways, we 
shall be richly rewarded. Not so Mr. 
Peffer. According to him, continued 
Western world supremacy spells in the 
near future a super-Armageddon which 
would wreck the planet. Yet, on the other 
hand, even the immediate and wholesale 
renunciation of world supremacy will 
mean for the Western nations of Europe 
and America internal readjustments so 
acute as to imply the disruption of our 
present economic order. Cut loose forth- 
with from your holdings in Asia, Africa, 
and the Latin-American tropics, says Mr. 
Peffer, and you may save your lives and 
your homes. But the emancipated Asiat- 
ics, Africans, and Latin-Americans will 
promptly squander or confiscate all the 
billions you have invested among them, 
will be unable or unwilling to continue the 
development of their natural resources, 
and so will no longer furnish the trade and 
raw materials which alone make Western 
industrial civilization a going concern. 

Furthermore, this dilemma is inex- 
orable. Compromise is no longer possible, 
because the “‘subject races” have become 
so inflamed against you that they would 
not listen to argument even though the 
West should suddenly turn to leaders of 
superlative tact and wisdom, instead of 
(as at present) blindly following the be- 
hests of hard-boiled capitalists and pur- 
blind bourgeois. Such is the iron logic of 
Mr. Peffer. In short: you’ll be damned if 
you do, and you’ll be damned if you don’t; 
the only difference being that you'll be 
damned somewhat deeper if you don’t do 
as he suggests. 

Yet even this is not the whole story. For 
on top of his pessimism as to the probable 
future of Western civilization, Mr. Peffer 
tosses the still more devastating doubt asto 
whether Western civilization is in any real 
sense worth saving. And here again Mr. 
Peffer’s strictures are of the most thor- 
oughgoing character. According to him, 


the only two noteworthy things about the 
West are its music and its plumbing. He is 
noncommittal about the music, but he 
asserts that the importance of our plumb- 
ing has been grossly exaggerated. To be 
sure, he admits a personal weakness for 
cleanliness and sanitation — having been 
raised that way. 

He is also under no illusions about the 
East, and frankly depicts its filth, stench, 
disease, overcrowding, and _ wholesale 
semi-starvation. Yet he refuses to “‘over- 
dignify” cleanliness. “I myself,” he says, 
“do not even rate it as a good. I believe it 
to be something apart from the cultural, 
moral and social values.” In fact, he goes 
on to ask: “‘Whether too much cannot be 
paid for comfort, cleanliness and health?” 


-He plainly intimates that these blessings, 


together with others like progress and 
efficiency, being all part and parcel of our 
machine civilization, are not worth the 
price exacted by the machine, and he 
believes that the average Chinese or 
Hindu peasant gets more real happiness 
out of life than do the prosperous denizens 
of Main Street and Gopher Prairie. Where- 
fore he utters the obviously © wishful 
thought that the East may produce 
enough Gandhis to put over a successful 
campaign rejecting the West and all its 
works. Since Gandhi scathingly denounces 
even such Western innovations as hospi- 
tals and preventive medicine, we can see 
how thoroughly Mr. Peffer sympathizes 
with the “unreconstructed” Oriental 
point of view. 

The aspects which we have discussed 
are the things which make Mr. Peffer’s 
book stand out among the critical litera- 
ture of our times. They are the things 
which make the book stimulating reading. 
But they are likewise the things which 
should make the intelligent reader rec- 
ognize the book for what it is—an 
extreme statement of the case. 


Loturop SToppDARD 


Readers may order through Tue Forum any books mentioned in this issue of the magazine, 
or obtain through it information regarding current literary publications. Address Forum 
Book Service, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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Edgar Allan Poe, a psychological biogra 
phy. ZONA GALE is the author of Miss 
Lulu Bett, Preface to a Life, ete. WILLEM 
HENDRIK VAN LOON is the author of 
The Story of Mankind, Tolerance, America 
and many other works of international 
reputation. 


These people 
choose the Guild 
book each month 
from the best 
manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them by 
any of the leading 
publishers, authors 
or agents. They 
know good books. 
They could not 
waste their time on 
dull or mediocre 
works — and now, through their editorship 
— you are prevented from making poor 
selections yourself. 





Memberships in the Guild are free. 
There is no charge for service or postage. 
You subscribe in advance for the twelve 
books the Guild will publish the following 
year and you receive these books for half 
the publisher’s price. You will buy other 
books, of course, from your regular dealer, 
but you will not care to miss any of the 
Guild selections. You will not care to get 
them late. 


Subscribe at once for next year’s chosen 
books. Each month the postman will bring 
you a rare treat, the Guild package which 
has become famous all over the world. 
Put the specially bound Guild book for 
next month on your table and be assured 
of many hours of pleasure and entertain- 
ment throughout the year. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 34-F. 
New York City 





Willem Hen- 
Zona Gale, au- drik van Loon, 
thor of Miss Lu- author of The 
lu Bett, Preface Story of Man- 


to a Life, etc. kind, Tolerance, 
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Members of the Literary Guild received the 
following books ON THE DAY OF 
PUBLICATION: The Life of Anthony 
Comstock, Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, Tristram, 
Trader Horn, Tall Men, Circus Parade, The 
American Caravan, That Man Heine, A Short 
History of Women, The Vanguard, The Last 
Post and The Great American Band Wagon. 


Proof 


From Members 
Themselves 
Greenville, Miss. — “I 
fancy ‘twill be many a 
day before you send your 
subscribers a book to 
rival your first issue, 
‘Anthony Comstock.’” 
O. A. W. 


Rochester, N. Y. — “I 
was so enchanted with 
my book ‘Tall Men,’ 
that I actually forgot the 
worldly cares. was 
really and truly thrilled 
withthebook.”’—W. E. K. 


Longview, Washington. —‘“‘I am very much pleased with 
the service of the Literary Guild and the books I have 
received. ‘That Man Heine’ has the most appeal to me 
of any choice since ‘Trader Horn,’ which is no doubt 
your crowning selection of the year. ‘Mr. Fortune’s 
Maggot’ I intend to read again. It’s worth it.’’ — 


W. m4. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa. —‘‘ ‘Trader Horn’ is surely a find. 
...If the Guild didn’t publish another book this 
year, I would feel satisfied with what I now have. 


‘Trader Horn’ is worth a year’s subscription.” — E. F.S. 


U.S. N. Pensacola, Fla. — “I feel almost ashamed to 
accept all twelve literary gems for such a ridiculously 
low monetary consideration. How can you do it?” 


au i ‘ 


‘4s 


Baton Rouge, La. — ‘‘Congratulate you especially on 
the selection of Robinson’s ‘ Tristram.’ It is almost worth 
the entire cost of the Guild series and I might otherwise 
have missed it in the daily rush.’’ — W. B. H. 


Williamsburg, Mass. — “‘ Despite the suspicion I have 
that you must be worn to a shadow from reading and 
filing enthusiastic commendations from new members 
I’ve got to add my feather to your load. My first Guild 
book is ‘The Vanguard.’ It kept me up to one in the 
morning.”’ — A. H 


ee ee 


The Literary Guild of America, 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 34-F., New York City 


Gentlemen: Please enroll me in the Literary Guild of Amer- 
ica for one year. I will pay you $4.00 upon receipt of your 
first book, and $3.00 a month for 5 aon only. During the 
last 7 months of the year I pay you nothing. 

In return you will send mé, postage prepaid, one new book 
each month for one year 12 new books in all. I may cancel 
this subscription by giving one month's advance notice, in 
which case you will charge me the retail price of the books I 
have received and refund the unused balance. 
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a" Emerson had 

published the 
“heart” of his jour- 
nals before the jour- 
nals themselves were 
made public, we 
should have viewed 
him with alarm; we 
should have read 
him, if at all, with 
an unkindly preju- 
dice. When, there- 
fore, Charles Horton 
Cooley in Lire anp 
THe STuDENT: 
RoapsipeE Notes 
(Knopf, $2.50) does 
this very thing, he 
invites ridicule. He 
may get it from 
hasty reviewers; but 
many who come to 
scoff will remain to 
pray. There could 











his “Gross Exag- 
gerations,” like a 
monkey chained to 
a grind-organ, until 
the public wearies of 
his antics. And when 
Professor John Er- 
skine discovered 
that Helen of Troy 
was a sophisticated 
twentieth-century 
débutante, he, too, 
condemned himself 
to tread the same 
mill ad nauseam. 
Helen of Troy and 
Galahad were origi- 
nal “stunts,” and 
because they were, 
the public ap- 
plauded loud and 
long. As an encore 
Professor Erskine 


Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are brought out ApAM 


hardly be higher compelled to throw many away before finding a and Eve (Bobbs, 


praise. The little 
book is full of wis- 
dom, engagingly expressed, for the 
thoughtful reader. For example: “Weak 
minds loosed from old dogma take up 
with new folly equally dogmatic.” “Pru- 
dence and compromise are necessary 
means, but every man should have an 
imprudent end which he will not compro- 
mise.” “There is a discipline for ideas as 
well as for persons, and every thought is 
harmful that is not kept in order by a 
larger thought.” “There are two condi- 
tions of success difficult to combine: one 
the power to think clearly and decisively 
at the right time, the other the power to 
leave things undecided without worry, at 
other times.” It should give heart — or 
pause! — to Messrs. Mencken, Mumford, 
and other blasters that such ripe wisdom 
can still come out of America. 


b\ EN Milt Gross discovered Mrs. 
: Feitlebaum, he forged a shackle on 
his literary legs which forces him to repeat 
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good one.—E. W. Howe. 


Merrill, $2.50), 
which turns out to 
be the same old act done in different 
costume. Like all of Erskine’s men, Adam 
is a dud. His next book should be Loves of 
the Amazons: perhaps then the dud-ness of 
his men would not supply the proper 
adjective for the book as a whole. 


Me HERSCHEL BRICKELL re- 

cently said in the New York Eve- 
ning Post: “1 believe Hemingway is al- 
ready an important figure in American 
literature.” Casting caution to one side, 
we say that we know he is; and if any 
skeptic arise to challenge our judgment, 
let him read Men Witrnout Women 
(Scribner’s, $2.00) and judge for himself. 
In this collection of short stories Ernest 
Hemingway has thrown conventional 
themes and patterns to the winds. Real- 
ism in character portrayal is his central 
interest, and he has mastered the trick of 
seizing the unseizable in character through 
terse dialogue. Some of the shorter stories 





Origin of Most Ill Health 


300 world-famous physicians and scientists 
discuss newer methods of treating Intestinal 
Stasis {constipation and allied disorders) 


320 Pages 
Illustrated 

4th Revised Edition 
26th Thousand 


Read These Chapter Titles: 


Contrary to General Belief, There Is Little 
Digestion in the Stemach; How Microscopic 
Plant Life Promotes Putrefaction in the Colon; 
Surprising Theories of Water Drinking; Mys- 
teries of the Intestines Revealed by X-Ray; 
Commonest Form of Stasis; Startling Theories 
of Self-Poisoning; Story the Urine Tells; Hard- 
ening of the Arteries and Blood Pressure; Purga- 
tives — Their Proper and Improper Use; Mineral 
Oil as a Laxative; Agar or Bran — Which? 
Vitamin Facts; Intelligent Use of the Enema; 
rhe Coated Tongue Its Cause and Mean- 
ing; Is Sugar of Milk the Long-Sought Remedy? 
Some Interesting Facts About Food; New Light 
on Longevity; Effects of Tobacco on Longevity; 
What Is the Truth About Alcohol? The Real 
Facts About Good Complexions; Prominent 
Authorities on Loss of Hair; Bad Colon, Bad 
leeth; Starting Right with Children. 


And 14 Other Chapters 
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Sir Herman Weber, an 
eminent English physi- 
cian, was descended from 
exceptionally short-lived 
ancestors for four genera- 
tions. Making a study of 
longevity, he decided to 
try for a long life. His cele- 
brated book on ‘“‘longev- 
itv’’ was published in his 
95th year (1923). The 
principles he lays down are 
fully digested in the chap- 
ter on Longevity in ‘‘The 
Lazy Colon.” 


Not a health book in the usual sensc, 
nor given to fads or theories 


Derived from investigations and discoveries of 300 Phy- 
sicians and Scientists of international reputation, since the 
X-Rays were first used in studying the 28 feet of human 
intestine in 1907. This tract, says Foges of Vienna, is the 
most prolific source of dangerous disease. The late Judge 
Gary, founder, U. S. Steel Corp., wrote: 

“*Thave read ‘The Lazy Colon’ with a great deal of in- 
terest and benefit. It is a fine piece of work, in a 
high degree original, wisely written, and packed 
with information from most authoritative sources. 
I congratulate both the writers and publishers.’’ 
(Judge Gary bought 12 extra copies for friends.) 

Ex-U. S. Senator Robert L. Owen, Washington, 
D. C.: “I am directing five copies to be sent to my 
friends,”’ 

Prof. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins University: 
“It is very well written and should accomplish much 
good.” 

Hon. Wm. R. Green, Chairman Ways and Means 
Committee, Congress: ‘‘A good title to this fine book 
would be How to Add 20 Years to Your Life.”’ 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Michigan: ‘‘The authors are to be congratulated 
on producing this excellent work, which will no doubt 
have a large sale.” 

Lloyd H. Wright, San Gabriel, Cal.: ‘Send by return 
mail one copy of ‘The Lazy Colon,’ recommended to me 
by my physician, Dr. Olsen, of Los Angeles.”’ 


And hundreds of others. Price $3.00 
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| THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS | 
4 and 6 East 12th Street, Dept. El, New York | 


| I enclose remittance of $3.00 for The Lazy Colon. I may | 
j return it in good condition after five days for refund if | 
dissatisfied. If C. O. D. is desired check here. [ ] 


print out 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


Will he ever wake up? 








His life is made up of rosy visions. . 

He sees himself in a manager's office—as the president of a firm— 
with a $20,000 salary—perhaps even as a millionaire with a Rolls- 
Royce, a rakish yacht and a swell country estate. 

But all this eur is in his day dreams. He lives in the golden 
PARADISE OF TOMORROW-—and it never comes. 

He does nothing with the opportunities that surround him TO- 
DAY. He will always be somebody else's servant, instead of master 
of his own destiny. 

How does he fit into such a mental state? Because he uses only 
oo ONE-TENTH of his mental energies in doing the vital things 
that count. 

We are nearly all victims of the vicious habit of living far below 
our Godgiven endowments! The proof of it is that you have failed 
te reach the high mark ONCE set for yourself. 

You admit it. What you want to know is, WHAT CAN BE 
DONE ABOUT IT? 

There is one very simple thing that you CAN do—now. You can 
find out what Pelmanism has done for 650,000 men and women, 
some of whom were facing THE VERY SAME DISSATISFAC- 
TION with their attainments that you are feeling. . 

Since Pelmanism is science of applied psychology, it brings 
SELF-REALIZATION to all classes and conditions of men and 
women—prominent and famous as well as obscure and unknown. 
And among the better-known persons who used and advocate it are: 


T. P. O’Connor, “Father of Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
the House of Commons.” 


The late Sir H. Rider Hag- 
gard, Famous Novelist. 


General Sir Robert Baden- 


Powell, Founder of the Boy 


Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben. B. Lindsey, 

Founder of the Juvenile 

Court, Denver. 

Frank P. Walsh, Former 

Chairman of National War 
Board. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Imperial General Staff. 


Admiral Lord Beresford 
G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 

W. L. George, Author. 


Baroness Orczy, Author. 
Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 

The first principle of VouR success is to do something radical in 
your life. ou cannot make just an ordinary move, for you will 
soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelmanism 
help you FIND YOURSELF. A remarkable book called “Scientific 
Mind Training” has been written about Pelmaniem. IT CAN BE 
OBTAINED FREE. Don't put it off. Mail the coupon below 
now—now, while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the State of 
New York 
71 West 45th Street Suite 1303 


New York City 
eet ceed eatin aedenetieetienetiedidieetietinedicnliceialeedl 
The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 1303, New York City. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, “Scientific 





Mind Training."” This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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in this book are slight and too obviously 


intended as padding, but the longer 
stories are superb. 


ERE do nights all come from? 

Where is the beginning of things?” 
“But Mademoiselle goes on unbuttoning 
you, and she says, ‘Quelle idée! Who 
finds beginnings? It is ends of things that 
we know.” And from this Mary Dixon 
Thayer takes the name, Enps or Tuincs 
(Dutton, $2.00), for her slender volume 
of childhood memories — memories of 
those queer little inner thoughts that all 
too seldom escape, since elders laugh 
about them. Description sounds banal, 
sentimental, but this book is neither. 
There is an evanescent charm about it 
that eludes words. The short, direct sen- 
tences are subtle in their simplicity. 
Others have written of children’s reac- 
tions to mothers’ deaths, but in no telling 
has there been such restraint in poignant 
tragedy. “You hear something heavy, 
bumping. . . . Then a man says “Take 
the other end — ready? ... The box 
looks heavy. . . . The box hits against 
the bottom step. One of the men says 
‘Careful — You'll scratch the paint.’ 
. . . The Churchis full of Strange People. . . 
singing Mother’s songs. Suddenly things 
get quiet. The box goes by. You are 
afraid. You catch hold of Aunt Agatha’s 
dress. You whisper, ‘Is it Mother . . . in 
the box?’” But life is adjustable, and 
later there is Christmas — and a sled. 
“There is a hill that is meant to slide 
down on, on sleds. Slowly .. . a little 
bit faster... faster... faster.... 
Wind comes by you, singing. Trees go 
by you, swinging. You swallow big lumps 
of cold day. The world goes under you, 
and is white.” In brief review this book 
cannot receive full justice. It is one which 
should be quoted and quoted, until it 
lies before you — complete. 


CHARMING, well-bred, sophisti- 
[2 cated lunatic at large with a medical 
degree is the character on whom is hung 
a gruesome and hair-raising mystery 
story by Francis Beeding — Dr. Ep- 
warv’s House (Little, Brown, $2.50). 
Not to spoil the mystery by revealing the 
plot, one may remark that the theme — 
though far-fetched — is so convincingly 





Why we rejected 


the enrolment applications of 1,143 men 


A statement by the Directors 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


N THE LAST twelve months the 

Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
found it necessary to reject the enrol- 
ment applications of 1,148 men. 

As a consequence, we are prompted to 
make a clear statement of the policies which 
make it impossible for us to accept the 
enrolment of all those who would like 
to benefit by the Institute's training. 

The Modern Business Course and 
Service has drawn upon business ex- 
periences. From these the principles of 
business have been deduced. These 
principles are interpreted for every-day 
use by practical business men. 

Sixty per cent of the 300,000 men 
who have enrolled in the Institute are 
officers of corporations; 25% are im- 
portant department heads; 15% are 
assistants and clerks who aspire to 
executive positions. One out of every 
three of our subscribers is a_ college 
graduate. Their average age is 37. 


It follows that the Modern Business 
Course and Service is for men of two 
classes, executives and men who aim 
to be executives. 


We do not hold back hope from any- 
body or deny anyone the right to a 
higher business education. But we must 
require certain minimum preparation. 


On the other hand, we take this op- 
portunity to point to the fact that scores 
of men who were unable to qualify when 
they. first applied for enrolment have 
later been accepted. This persistent 
spirit is one of the most heartening signs 
in business today. 


We have a reputation for success- 
fully training capable men for more 
responsible positions in commercial life. 
In providing this training we feel we are 
performing a service of great value to 
business, since the need for executive 
minds is urgent and continuous. 


peurate W- hee ha, 


Executives who would like to get the complete 
facts about the Institute for themselves and for 
their subordinates may obtain them by sending for 


“Forging Ahead in Business.” CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
514 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new revised edition of ‘Forging Ahead in Business” which 
I may keep without charge. 


Signature 
Business Address 


Business Position 
In Canada: address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
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Complete in ONE 


Exquisite Volume 
The Original 
Lane Translation of the 


Arabtan 


The genuine Lane translation — complete, with the translator's 
famous notes on Oriental customs, is now offered in one luxuri- 
ous volume instead of the four big books of the ordinary edition. 
For nearly a hundred pose it has been universally accepted as 
the standard version of this gorgeous collection of Eastern tales. 
Those who have read two or three of these stories in simplified 
form will be amazed by the real stories (124 in all) which reveal 
the marvelous life of Baghdad in the golden age of the Caliphs 
and of Cairo under the Memlook Sultans. Here, in one volume, 
is the whole astounding company of lion- hearted heroes, silken 
veiled beauties, ingenious thieves, preposterous liars, frightful 
genii, diabolic sorcerers, tyrannical Sultans, passionate lovers. 


A Volume of Rare Beauty 


Bound in soft, flexible Spanish ebeinetd. 
maroon with black tracery, Onental gold de- 
signs on front and backbone; maroon bands, 
ment end papers; garnet and gold head Ss: 
completely reset in large, readable t 
printed from new plates; Durham Bi 
strong and opaque yet so thin that che Tie 
pages of this volume bulk only 1% inches; 
round corners and full marbled es; triply 
reinforced and whip-stitched to give excep- 
tional durability; frontispiece in four colors, 
reproducing a painting Shahrazad and the 
ulian, by E. M. Stevenson; boxed in maroon 
library slip-case; mailed in heavy carton. It 
isa = that f ully maintains the Pickwick 
standard of exquisite books 


Sent for Free Examination 


Send the coupon below and 
this beautiful volume will be 
mailed postpaid on approval. 
You agree either to return the 
volume or to remit its price — 
$6.00 — within five days of 
receipt. You will be the 
judge of the extraordinary 
value this offer represents. 


mePICKWICK PUBLISHERS wc 


10) PARK AVENUB NEW YORK 
EXQUISITE BOOKS 


Order on This Coupon 


The Pickwick Publishers, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York 





Please send me, postpaid, on orenerd. Lane's Arabian 
Nights complete in one volume. hin five days of receipt 


I will either remit $6.00 or return the volume. | 


Name (Please Print) 


City and State... ..Forum 3-28 | 
If you prefer Full Flexible Leather binding | 
with gold edges, at $8.00, check here Q 


If you prefer to send remitiance with order you may deduct 
the usual 5% discount on either binding. Full refund 


| Street and Number 
| 
| 
| if the book is not satisfactory. 
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related that the well-advised will not read 
it when passing an evening alone. 


ey HE innumerable readers who want to 

know something about reparations 
and the Dawes Plan will find clear and 
authoritative answers to their questions 
in THe Dawes PLAN anp THE NEw 
Economics (Doubleday, Page, $2.50). 
Vice-President Dawes, who, contrary to 
general belief, had nothing to do with 
formulating the plan, but merely became 
its sponsor and sold it to the wrangling 
nations, contributes a foreword — no 
more than a polite gesture, but a token of 
approval which gives George P. Auld’s 
book almost official standing. Formerly 
Accountant-General of the Reparations 
Commission, Mr. Auld’s professional ac- 
complishments are unquestioned. His 
elucidation of this complex question is an 
amazing achievement. 


— got the habit of hop- 
f@§ ping on a wagon and going some- 
where in their successive treks to a per- 
petually receding frontier. The frontier 
has gone but the habit lingers, and this 
explains, says Mr. Charles Merz in Tue 
Great AmerRIcAN Banpwacon (John 
Day, $3.00), why they are still perpetually 
adrift in endless motor caravans or elsc 
eternally hopping aboard some band- 
wagon. This is the introduction to an al- 
luring series of essays on American life. 
Keen, penetrating, delightful to read, 
they are ballasted with facts — facts of a 
sort that only an eternally observant 
critic of contemporary America could 
have at his command. Thus we learn that 
the Ancient Order of Magian Masters as- 
serts that its charter was especially trans- 
mitted from on high; that canned heat 
can be made the basis of a cocktail; that 
the ex-bartender has become a druggist; 
that hosiery experts are going around 
like Diogenes of old looking for “the ideal 
American ankle.” These observations arc 
not, perhaps, of world-shaking impor- 
tance, but, as interpreted by Mr. Merz, 
they are amusing and indicate some of the 
quirks of our many-sided national char- 
acter, 


T HE question of Peace or War 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.50) receives a 
new and vigorous treatment at the hands 
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Thin Paper Edition of 


OSCAR WILDE 


in ONE Volume 


HIS opportunity will appeal to book-lovers 

everywhere — those who are already enthu- 
siastic admirers of Wilde and those who have 
always intended to read him. Every cultivated 
person wants to own Oscar Wilde’s works in 
some form. Here is the most convenient, beauti- 
ful and at the same time the most economical 
form in which you can own Wilde. 

A famous writer once said of Oscar Wilde: 
“He never made a commonplace remark in his 
life.” His words were like jewels. His brilliant 
conversation was the sensation of Britain’s 
most distinguished dinner tables; his sparkling 
epigrams -were on every tongue; his piercinz 
wit, his daring philosophy, his incredible 
versatility made him the literary sensation of 
his day. 

He could at once convulse smart society 
with his-sophisticated plays and delight the 
hearts of children with the most beautiful 
fairy tales ever written. He wrote fiction of 
enthralling interest, poetry of unforgettable 
beauty, essays of penetrating insight! 
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$3: 9 For all 


of these 
Dorian Gra: 


The Bellad of 
Reading Gaol 

Ravenna 

The Harlot’s 


The Happy Prince 

The ightingale 
and the Rose 
he Decay of 
Lying 


And many other tales, poems 


and essays 


titles: 


Pen, Pencil and 
Poison 

Lotus Leaves 

A Woman of No 
Importance 

Salome 

Louis Napoleon 

The Importance 
of Being Earnest 

Panthea 

An Ideal Husband 










Pee. U. ©. PAT. OFF, 


WALTER J.BLACK.Inc.  / 
171 Madison Avenue / 


ff Gentlemen: 


7 WALTER 
¢ J. BLACK, Inc. 


171 Madison Avenue, 
Dept. 343, New York, N. Y. 





You may 


Read It FREE! * wea 


So that you may judge this new One-Volume Edition 
of Oscar Wilde for yourself, we will gladly send it to you ¢ 
for your inspection. You are under no obligation to 7 
purchase the book. You may keep it or send it back, ? 
just as you decide. It is only necessary to mail 4 
the coupon. But do this promptly as it is needless 7 
to say that there will be a tremendous demand / 
from book-lovers, and the edition is limited. 7 City 


edition 
7 Volume, 


Name .... 
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of Oscar Wilde in One 
flexible, grained Keratol 


binding. Within a week I will 
7 either return the book or send only 
$3.98 in full payment. 
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position? You can have one if you can do the 
work, LaSalle experts will show you how, 
guide you step by step to success and help 
solve your peresnes business Hc roblems through the | 
time-saving LaSalle Problem Method. Our salary- | 
increasing plan enables you to prepare during your | 
spare hours, without interference ena yew. present 
duties. Simply mark on the coupon the field in which 
you desire success, and we will mail you a valuable 
book describing the opportunities in that field, _ | 
ether with an outline of our salary-increasing 
Also copy of **Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’ — 
is no cost or obligation. Find out how the salary- 
increasing plan starts aver: men and women on 
the high road to success and financial independence. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW. 
—e«e Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — —— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERCITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 396-R Chicago 
I should be glad to learn about 
your salary-increasing plan as 
applicd to my advanccment in 
the business field checl:ed_ be- 
low. Send also copy of *‘Ten 
Ycars’ Promotion in One,”’ all 
without obligation. 

O Business Management 

O Iigher Accountancy 

0 Traffic Management 

O Modern Salesmanship 

O RailwayStationManage- [1 Expert Bookkeeping 
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ment 0 C. P. A. Coaching 
O Law—Degree of LL.B. [ Business English 
0) Commercial Law 0 Commercial Spanish 


O Industrial Management [J Effective Speaking | 
0 Modern Foremanship CO Stenotypy—Stenog- | 
O Personnel Management raphy 

O Banking and Finance 0 Telegraphy 

OC Modern Business Corre- 0 Credit and Collection 
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A Monthly Journal of Books at the American 
Anthropological Society 


Contains Reviews of and Illustrations and Excerpts from 


Reissues of rare, curious and out-of-print books; also notices 
ba of current publications of distinguished merit and collec- 
; tors’ items received from abroad. 

7 


The Recognized Medium for a 
Knowledge of the Most Worth-While 
Books, Ancient and Modern 
1 Subscription 50c a Year in Advance 
rit SAMPLE COPY FREE on request, written on the Pro- 
4 fessional, Business, or Social Stationery of the Applicant. 
i AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. F., 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


of Lieutenant Commander J. M. Ken- 
worthy, now a Labor member of Parlia- 
ment. Writing with the special insight of 

1 former naval officer and World War 
catiats, who is also an important political 
leader, Commander Kenworthy has natur- 
ally produced a book that is remarkable 
both for its knowledge and its plain 
speaking. He is a little weak in his general- 
izations and his chapter on causes of war 
is scarcely adequate; but when he deals 
with specific questions his book is re- 
markably vivid and alive. The chapters 
which are likely to attract most attention 
are those in which he asserts that an An- 
glo-American war is by no means impos- 
sible. He points out specifically how and 
why it would be a world-shaking disaster 
and outlines the essentials of its strategy. 
Frank and ‘honest writing of this sort is 
worth ten times as much to real inter- 
national understanding as mary hours of 
after-dinner platitudes. 


R. JAMES MADISON STIFLER, 

pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Evanston, Illinois, has collected and 
offered comments on a group of letters 
purporting to show “another side” of 
Benjamin Franklin. The collection, My 
Dear Girt (Doran, $3.50), consists of 
letters to three young women, friends and 
protégées of the then Colonial Agent in 
England, extending over a period of years 
between 1758 and 1789— years which 
were crowded with stirring events and 
colorful political and social figures. But 
none of the amazing scenes filter into the 
letters, few of the picturesque charlatans 
and prophets appear in the lines of the cor- 
respondence. Franklin comes out solely as 
a “domestic and a family man,” fulfilling 
the white hope of the literary cleric’s intro- 
duction to the book. And after reading 
of this American who never lost the 
“common touch,” the irreverent may 
question perhaps, why, if this were all, 
Benjamin Franklin did not stay at home 
in Philadelphia and sail his kites. 





7 HE Devil ‘s said to quote Scripture 
for his purposes. So, too, a Saint — 
not to be outdone by the Devil — may 
indulge the riots of the flesh with a pious 
motive. If you doubt this, read THE 
Conressions or St. AUGUSTINE, now 
issued in the Pilkington translation for 





Another Humiliating Blunder 


Just when I was most eager to make a good impression ! 


E were calling on John’s parents for the first 

time since our marriage. Somehow the subject 
turned to individual ability. I exclaimed, “I hate ‘me- 
diocricy’.” And I saw a rather significant glance pass 
between John’s folks—and John! 


Knowing I had detected their glance, they explain- 
ed that there was no such word as “mediocricy”. The 
word I meant was “mediocrity”. Perhaps you can 
imagine my shame, confusion, huentitetion! 


Naturally, the conversation turned to the benefits 
of having a wide vocabulary; the social importance 
of using good English; the advantages of being able 
to express one’s thoughts clearly and forcibly. 


One hint dropped during that conversation literally 
proved a turning point in my life! 


John recalled a suggestion made by his professor 
of English at college: to devote ten minutes a day to 
looking up five unfamiliar words—their meaning, 
spellingand pronunciation. Inwardly,l resolved tofel. 
low that advice. What an easy way to add 1800 words 
ayear to your vocabulary! What a pleasant and price- 
less habit—to consult adictionary regularly. No more 


PERTINENT FACTS 


about the new Winston Simplified Dictionary 
{Encyclopedic Edition} 

1—Edited by William Dodge Lewis, Henry Seidel Canby 
and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., all scholars of interna- 
tional reputation, 

—Vocabulary of over 100,000 words and phrases. 

—3,000 illustrations, 

—8 full-page color plates. 

—32 ful ~Dage maps in color. A concise but compre- 
hensive atlas of the world. 

—1,500 pages. 

—Thin paper edition,as illustrated, weighs only 2 lbs. 
and is in. wide, 844 in. deep and 1% in. thick. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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dreadful embarrassments! The right word in the right 
place at the right time! 
“ “ “ 


The idea submitted above is particularly timely be- 
cause adaringly neweditorialconception has produced 
for YOU a dictionary of truly amazing helpfulness— 
The New Winston Simplified Dictionary (Encyclo- 
pedic Edition). 


This new book—just completed—is as up-to-date 
as today’s newspaper! All the new words are there 
—clearly, simply defined. Modern meanings for old 
words are given—note“sedan” for instance. Here is a 
dictionary easy and pleasant to use—printed on fine 
paper,in large,readabletype and 
peer illustrated. It com- 

ines dictionary, grammar, sta- 

tistical history, geography. 
It is, in fact,a complete and cone 
tinuouscourse of self-education 
and culture—handy in size for 
home, school, college and of- 
fice use. 


AtBooksellers or Stationers $5 


If no book-shop is conven- 
ient to you, we will mail direct. 
Use the coupon herewith, Send 
no money. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
102 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send, all charges prepaid, the New Encyclopedic 
Edition — Winston Simplified Dictionary (thin paper). | agree to 
remit $5.00 within five days or return the book at your expense. 
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D?. you dream of practicing LAW 
before the bar? Or do you seek 
legal training because it fits you for 
the richest prizes in the anaes 
world? x either case borro 
“AME AN LA Ws ana PRACTICN” 
and see io you may READ your 
way, quickly si at home in your spare 
time, liment of your om ions! 
Thousands of men aeze shown you the LAW 
r and financial gucqees—7en 
beve but follow their ex: le. Take 
c CEFR to lonk over men EB Los Ni 
J ol 
leaepes paar skeenest 
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hs VOLUMES .—_- 
i Compiled by over 6 

i' brilliant professors an Society 
ef pathertses of every 

. ranch of legal! prac- ICAGO 
‘ tice. Handeomely St. CH 


bound in law buckram. 
6000 pages, written so 
the layman can under- 
#tand every principle. 









American Technical Society, 
pt.L-3197, Gresel & Ave, and 58th St., Chicago 
wan 5 days FREE the famous 
‘TIBRARY OF. OF AMERICN AN LAW ‘AND PRAC 

ICE! *—12 de luxe volumes 6000 es. 1 will 
the few coe ex f I choose 
eep it, I will sen ryou $2. after 15 cay roe 
en a month until the special atvests 
price: $49.80, is paid. But I may rn the ect 

a i. prefer and owe you + pelude FREE 
and 26 part 


#p0 pare volume of legal forms 
ing Course. 







Also, a Case Book 
eerics £°3. Reading 
Course in 25 parts in- 










cluding supplementary I 
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' Learn 
: anew 
5 language 





A remarkably simple new way to learn 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 


f : N the Pelman Method of Language Instruction, you will 
4 
: 


not see a single word of explanation in English. ut you 
soon realize that it is not necessary. 
English has given you hundreds of words, which are spelled 


a, and which mean exactly the same in the foreign language. 


rit Within eight to twelve weeks, you will be able to read, speak 
ay and understand the language you have chosen. No time is 
+e wasted on memorizing intricate rules of grammar. The few 
'e rules that you need are picked up automatically — almost 
a) unconsciously. 
mie 00 It shows why it is possi- 
Send for FREE Book ble to agree that you will 
i learn either French, Spanish, German or Italian within a 
: short time, to your ‘satisfaction, or it will cost you nothing. 
it Mail the coupon at once. It places you under no obliga- 
ae) tion, 
s THE PELMAN LANGUAGE eetrure 
71 West 45th Street, Suite L-1303, N. Y. C. 
0 Please send me full information about the Pelman System of 
: Language Instruction. I am interested in ( French 0 Spanish 
He : O German ( Italian 
a * Di tedansvtbvctsessheeeeiadest+bshesk debe edeessendsuiee 
' i niks awe p09 OW4-obwebbbab so 060e500e2beedeenbesseasyee es 
\ } iii h6n<o dite onntawde se Os bate eee abel PRD 2 cccastesacoess*s 
t IMustrated . \ \ 
i % Section XXXVI 
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Your knowledge of | 
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Boni & Liveright’s Black and Gold 
Library ($3.50). This Father of the 
Church was no model of virtue in his 
youth, as his Confessions prove in elabo- 
rate detail; but later, when he became 
Bishop of Hippo, he committed his 
youthful sins to paper in the double be- 
lief that confession is good for the soul 
and a helpful warning to others. It is now 
an unkind and ironical fate which makes 
this classic of the seminary available to 
the untonsured, in a skeptical age that 
will revel in its disclosures while remain- 
ing thoroughly immune to its moral. 
nN NOTHER volume in the Black and 
Gold Library, which, in purpose, 
may be called a pagan parallel to The Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine, is Tut GoLpEn 
Ass or Apu etus, adapted from the Ad- 
lington translation (Boni & Liveright, 
$3.50). Lucius Apuleius wanted to tell 
his fellow Romans what asses they were, so 
he wrote the fantastic adventures of a 
man who, for his sins, was transformed 
into the ass he so closely resembled. The 
tale is full of amusing episodes, and the 
reader need not be alarmed by its closing 


argument, intended to win him to the 
worship of Isis. 


OF the Day of Judgment Mr. H. G. 
Wells will have to answer for the 
rising tide of outlines by no means so good 
as the one of his own which started it all. 
While we are thus inundated by facile 
writing that makes culture cheap while 
pretending to make it easy, it is refreshing 
to find in Frederick S. Boas’s InTRopuc- 
TION TO THE READING OF SHAKESPEARE 
(Oxford University Press, $1.00) an out- 
line which is precisely what an outline 
should be. It makes no pretension of 
being anything more. It does for our gen- 
eration what Edward Dowden’s little 
primer, Shakspere, did for a generation 
which knew less than we do about Eliza- 
bethan life and Shakespeare’s personal 
history. In one hundred and twelve pages 
it sums up the conditions under which the 
plays appeared, Shakespeare’s art, sources, 
and subsequent reputation. But it leaves 
the reader with no smugly complacent 
sense that he knows it all. Unusual in a 
world of outlines are the concise and in- 
telligent bibliography and the excellent 
index 
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Executives make notes 
in Speedwriting and turn 
them over to. stenog- 
raphers for transcription. 


Now 


“This course is wonderful. 
I have learned more in three 
hours with this system than 
I did in three months’ study 
of syllable shorthand.”’ — 
Herman Stenzel, San Sal- 
vador, C. A. 


* * * 


“I am delighted with 
Speedwriting. I have found 
it remarkably easy to learn, 
easy to use, easy to read, 
and, last but by no means 
least, easy to REMEMBER! 
I did not intend to really 
LEARN and USE Speedwrit- 
ing, but, much to my sur- 
prise, I made USE of it right 
from the start! In fact, I 
found that it could be of so 
much more use in my work 
than given up the 
use of shorthand 
that I have after over 30 
years’ use shorthand entirely 
- of it." — Ward Nich- 
ols, Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 


* * * 


“I never saw anything so 
simple and easy to learn as 
Speedwriting. I studied sten- 
ography for eight months in 
order to take notes in college. 
That time looks like so much 
wasted effort to me now.”’ 
Mr. Ward Gedney, School of 
Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 


This interesting booklet will 
be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. Mail the coupon. 
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For court reporting, 
where high speed is 
essential, Speedwriting 
proves its superiority. 
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Miss Emma Dearborn, originator of 
Speedwriting, taught practically 
all systems of shorthand in many 
leading educational institutions. 


Comes the 
New Shorthan 


At last! The answer to the urgent need of modern business for a really 
scientific system of shorthand is met by Speedwriting, written in the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 

HORTHAND is now made the time-saving device of everyone! The months of 

tedious study required to master a “‘foreign language"’ of arbitrary signs and 
symbols are eliminated. Now you can write shorthand in the familiar A-B-C’s you 
have been using all your life! 

Everywhere this new shorthand is hailed with enthusiasm. It is saving time and 
increasing efficiency in busy offices. Executives are finding it invaluable for personal 
use. So are professional men and women, lawyers, writers, clergymen, public 
speakers, engineers, doctors, reporters, students. Experienced stenographers are 
adopting it in place of the old conventional systems. Beginners welcome it as the 
short-cut to a successful business career. It is used in the U. S. Army. 


Speedwtt Lin 
» RADE MARK REG. VS. PAT. OFF 
The NATURAL SHORTHAND 
Speedwriting was given to the world by Miss Emma Dearborn, eminent authority on short- 
hand, who, for eighteen years, had taught practically all systems in such leading educational 


institutions as Columbia University, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College, and the 
University of California. 

Speedwriting is simply a scientific condensation of the English language, based upon natural 
habits of speech. It is the quickest known method of recording thought. It can be written either 
in pencil or on the typewriter. You can begin using Speedwriting almost at once. Amazing speed 
is quickly developed. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


An interesting, illustrated booklet will tell you all about Speedwriting and dem- 
onstrates the practical usefulness of Speedwriting to you, whether you are an 
stenographer or a beginner. Mail coupon NOW. Pe ae a 

‘ ‘ 7 Brict English 
Brief English Systems, Inc. 7 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
200 Madison Ave. 
on Speedwriting. If I decide to study Speed- 
New York, ie writing, I shall use it in Stenographic 0 
N. Y a fessional 0) capacity. 
o 
o Address . 


executive, a professional mcn or woman, an experienced 
Systems, Inc. 
Dept. C-58 o Dept. C-58 
7 Without obligation, send me your booklet 
xecutive © Secretarial 0 Student 0 or Pro- 
a Name 
# City.... 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS— 


“Areal Treasure Chest of ‘English Unde- 
filed.” We commend it unreservedly” 


—Review of Reviews 


MARCH’S 


THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


gives you complete mastery over the 
English Language. Finds instantly the 
right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your de- 
sired shade of meaning, and defines 
these words so that you know you are 
using them correctly. A _ thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
information on literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 734 x 10”, 
on thin opaque paper. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 


this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send in 
the coupon below. Use the book for ten days. Then if 
you do not find it most useful and valuable, you simply 
need return it. 

— — — -Send on Approval Coupon- — — — 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. F-3P 
| 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and Canada) the new 

| Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. I will 

pay the postman $3.00 plus 12c C.O. D. fee and if I keep the 

book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. Canada, 
duty extra; Foreign, $10.00 cash with order. 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will return it in 
| good condition within 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12 


| Name 





Church Music and Musical Life in 
Pennsylvania During the 
Cighteenth Century 


By Tue Historicat Reszarch ComMITTEE OF 
Tue PenNsyLvania SociETY OF THE 
Cotontat Dames oF AMERICA 


Mrs. Arvin A. Parker, Chairman 


Gw 


| hye these two volumes, of a prospective three 
volume work, the gradual development of 
music among the early Mystics of the Wissahickon, 
the Swedes on the Delaware, the devout of 
Ephrata Cloister, the pious Schwenkfelders and 
music-loving Moravians, has been well outlined. 
The unique reproductions and abundant illus- 
trations, the arrangement that makes facility of 
reference so marked and the untechnical style 
that reaches all, commend these volumes to a 
general public, as well as to those interested in 
the fundamentals of Pennsylvania music. 


Printed and sold by The Pennsylvania Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America, 1630 Latimer 
Street, Philadelphia. Subscription price, $21.00 
for the three volumes. No volume sold separately. 
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eae height of art, in the mode of 

Sherwood Anderson, is to take of the 
commonplace and with imaginative vigor 
elevate it to the realm of high fancy. If 
this be the formula for great literature, 
then THe Great Bear by Lester Cohen 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.50) may ride on that 
rail to the realm of art. There is a terrific 
punch in “The Great Bear” of Chicago’s 
wheat pit— Thane Pardway. His spas- 
modic manipulations of the wheat market, 
motivated by an “epiliptic ego,” create 
situations that make so-called “sordid 
business” look like a lively three-ringed 
circus. Pardway is a conceited, callous, 
and uncouth monster, grinding into the 
earth all those unable to compete with 
him, and filled with admiration for those 
who survive. His appetites are vast, and 
his attitude toward life, simple and child- 
like. As a vigorous display of carnal ap- 
petites and lurid business tactics, The 
Great Bear may be pointed out for text- 
book purposes. The reading of it leaves 
one wondering if the decent, home-loving 
business man, with only a handful of the 
cardinal vices, has any chance to survive. 


A DAM and Eve are coming into favor 

with the novelists. A few years ago 
it was A. E. Coppard with his 4dam and 
Eve and Pinch Me. More recently Pro- 
fessor John Erskine gave us his version of 
Adam and Eve. Now it is Murray Sheehan 
with his Epen (Dutton, $2.50). It is diffi- 
cult to restrain one’s enthusiasm over this 
novel, and still more difficult to give any 
adequate idea of it. The ancient rabbini- 
cal legends of Lilith, the familiar and 
beautiful stories of Genesis, plus a gen- 
erous leaven of the author’s pure imagina- 
tion and a dash of whimsey — that is the 
book. Few modern authors write the 
English language with such strength, 
simplicity, and grace as Mr. Sheehan. 


7 HAT man Darwin is being biographed 

again for the third time in little more 
than a year. This time it is Mr. Henshaw 
Ward, who in Darwin, THE MAN AND 
His Warrare (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00) fol- 
lows up the outline of evolution which he 
constructed several years ago for the 
benefit of the well-known John Doe. 
Though there are occasions when he too 
palpably writes down to his reader, Mr. 
Ward has succeeded on the whole in pro- 
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COLUMBIA 
AND ADULT 


N these days of widespread educational 
expansion schools are crowded; our 
leading universities must turn away many 
applicants for entrance; and thousands of 
adults are studying in their leisure time. 


Columbia University welcomes this edu- 
cational expansion, for through broader, 
deeper and more exact knowledge come 
wider culture, more vital social life, more 
intelligent training of youth, and greater 
efficiency in business or professional life. 

Many of the hopes for a fuller life that 
are visions in school and college days are 
carried to completion by adult education. 


Since 1919 the University has been de- 
veloping its facilities to meet adequately 
this increasing desire for study at home 
by individuals or groups. Carefully pre- 
pared courses for home study are offered 


in the subjects listed here. 


These courses have been prepared by 
our instructors for study at home by in- 
dividuals or groups. Everyone who enrolls 
is instructed by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff; and while each course 
covers all material essential to a full under- 


st 


UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION 


standing of the subject, the close personal 
relation between teacher and student 
makes it possible to adapt the instruction 
to the individual needs of each student. 


The University will send on request full 
information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for 
your convenience. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational 
interests, our instructors may be able to 
offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
jects which are of interest to you, even 
if they are not listed below because addi- 
tions to the courses offered are made from 
time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study 
Department has prepared courses 
covering the equivalent of four years of 
High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is 
available to those who cannot undertake 
class room work. We shall be glad to 
send you our special Bulletin. 


Columbia University Courses for home study are offered in the following subjects: 


Accounting Business Organization 
Algebra Chemistry 

American Government Child Psychology 
American History Composition 
American Literature Dramatic 

Applied Grammar English 

Astronomy Various Languages 
Banking Lyric Poetry 
Biblical Literature Contemporary Novel 
Biology Drafting 

Botany Drama 

Boy Scouting Drawing and Painting 
Business Administration Economics 

Business English [Economic Geography 
Business Law [-nglish 


Literature 
Magazine Article Writing 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History Marketing 
Fire Insurance Mathematics 
French Personnel Administration 
Geometry Philosophy 
German Phateeiee Composition 
Government Physics 
Grammar Psychology 
Greek Public Speaking 
Harmony Religion 

History Secretarial Studies 
Italian Short Story Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing Sociology 

atin Spanish, ete., ete, 


Fo-3-28 xt! 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested 


in the following subject: 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Recome a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and big 
success in business and public life. 
Be independent, Greater a 
ties now than ever pevare. ig corpo- 
rations are headed by men with legal 
ining. Law-trained men earn 
w P+ * $10, 900 Anouciy 
e gruide by atop. ou can train at home dur- 
ooo tl LL.B. conferred. LaSalle 
students found among § prac in attorneys of every 
te. We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume Law 
ow cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page ‘‘Law 

Guide” and “‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 
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The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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earned over $5 in spare time. 

\ undreds are selling constantly to 

leading publishers. 

] Particulars of Dr Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 

# course in writing and marxeting of the Short-Stor 

and sample copy of THE WRITER'S MONTHL 

free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield, Mass 
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A book of wit and humor indexed and cross indexed 
to fit any occasion. 450 classifications, 1,000 anec- 
dotes. At book shops, or mailed for free examination. 
After 5 days return postpaid or remit the price, $2.85. 


LEWIS — Publisher, 26 Electric Po ees Tee Cincinnati 
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CAM BRIDGE J UNIOR COLLEGE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Rapid and thorough preparation for Yale, Harvard, Williams, 
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School begins July 6th. Booklet. 
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ANY book advertised or mentioned in 
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at the prices quoted by the publisher. 
Orders must be accompanied by re- 
mittance. 


441 Lexincton Avenue 
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ducing a book which any educated being 
will read with pleasure. It is particularly 

valuable because of the emphasis it lays 
on the formative influence which the 
voyage of the Beagle exerted upon Dar- 
win’s youthful mind. 


os DUNCAN began to dance 

before she was born. In her extraor- 
dinary autobiography which she calls 
My Lire (Boni & Liveright, $5.00), she 
traces her own artistic genius to its very 
beginnings. Before the babe Isadora was 
born, the mother, being in great agony of 
spirit and in a tragic situation, lived on 
iced oysters and iced champagne — “the 
food of Aphrodite.” And until her tragic 
death last autumn, Isadora Duncan 
danced. Those of us who have seen her, in 
Paris or Berlin or at the Metropolitan or 
Carnegie Hall in New York City, need 
only her name to remind us of the essence 
of beauty in movement. She freed the 
dance from the rigidity, the strait-laced 
ugliness which had all but strangled it. 
The wanderings of the courageous, ad- 
venturesome clan of Duncans — an Irish 
mother with a son, Augustine, and two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Isadora, make 
as entertaining an Odyssey as has ap- 
peared in a decade. I do not know whether 
Isadora wrote this autobiography herself. 
1 do know that the first half of the book 
is marvelous. It then becomes maudlin. 
In spite of the dancer’s theory that free 
love like free movement in the dance is a 
beautiful thing “even after a woman is 
forty,” reading about it becomes boring 
“after forty.” Each episode was a novel 
and each, its author admits, ended badly. 
There was even enough tragedy in her life 
“to satisfy the fundamentalists.” Isadora 
was a genius original enough and great 
enough to get away with great and orig- 
inal sin. She had an emotional capacity 
equaled only by Duse and Bernhardt. 
Unlike them, she was not essentially a 
grande amoureuse. Her accounts of her 
affairs are as revealing as her chiffon 
dancing tunics. She is beautifully discreet 
—in spots. What a lot of masculine 
vanity will be satisfied by the publication 
of these episodes! 


HEARTENING tale for those of us 


ye who have done no more than enter- 
tain vague dreams of the millennium 1s 
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He was called 
“A Filthy Little Atheist” 


OTHING could be further from 

the truth. He was so earnest a 

believer that he founded a new church 

in atheistical France, and wrote one of 

his greatest books to save that nation 
from losing its faith in God! 


He was so deeply religious that his 
ideas have brought about one reform 
after another in Christianity as we 
know it! And they are still at work 
like a leaven that will eventually in- 
fluence the whole lump! 


Incidentally, he was neither “‘little’’ 
nor “‘filthy.’’ He stood several inches 
taller than the man who called him 
‘a filthy little atheist,’’ and his con- 
temporaries testified to the extreme 
neatness of his person and the simple 
elegance of his attire. . 

For Thomas Paine our present-day 
Thomas A. Edison has had a life-long 
admiration. Lincoln worshipped him. 
Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, Hamilton 
and Washington were all devoted to 
him. He was the master-mind of the 
American Revolution, and later of the 
French Revolution and a long-drawn- 
out upheaval in England. 


Do You Know the Truth about 
Thomas Paine? 


Why have you never been told about 
Paine? Because he has enemies still! 
Every bigot, every bureaucrat is his 
enemy! They live in terror lest people, 
reading Paine, become enlightened 
about their exploitation of ignorance 
and superstition. 


You have been kept ‘in the dark’’ 
about Paine, but now you can read the 


true story of his amazing life, bril- 
liantly written by Elbert Hubbard. 


Send 10 Cents 


for your copy of this handsome 
little brochure immediately, 
before the edition is exhausted. 
Enclose this coupon. 
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Tuomas Paine Nationa Histroricar AssociaTIoNn, 
Dept. 123, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 

Please send me the story of Thomas Paine by Elbert 
Hubbard. I am enclosing 10c for this fascinating little 
Roycroft Book. 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


What Price 
Advertising? 


Stuart Chase 
VS. 
Roy S. Durstine 


CHASE 


DURSTINE 


This intefesting debate on the ethics and practice of modern- 


day advertising which appeared in the January 


FORUM 


has been reprinted as a booklet 


l5c A COPY 


Copies will be sent without charge to advertisers and agency 


executives who 


Advertising Department, THE 


Venture’s Enp by Karin Michaelis 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). It deals with a 
woman who has the mind, the strength, 
and the defiance to live as she desires. 
Meta Trap and her three children move 
in an artistic and highly cultured atmos- 
phere, making up in mutual appreciation 
what they lack in the esteem of others — 
for Meta has made no attempt to conteal 
the fact that she is unmarried and that 
each of her children has a different father. 
The novel has a moral — though to the 
conventional its moral is highly immoral 
— conceived in a point of view compre- 
hensive and sane. 


. V. C. BODLEY was for years a 

sheep farmer among the Arabs of 
the northern Sahara, and in his ALGERIA 
From Wiruin (Bobbs, Merrill, $4.00) he 
has attempted to give Caucasians an ap- 
preciation of the likeable but intangible 
character of the natives. The land and its 
products, the French administration, the 


request them on their business letterheads 


FORUM, 


441 Lexington Avenue, New York 





history of the varied Arab tribes, and — 
most important of all — the Mohammed- 
an religion which is the mainspring of 
every Arab’s life and habits — these in- 
gredients makea book whichcontains, even 
for one not planning a Mediterranean 
cruise, much enlightening information. 


W RITERS of fiction are having a hard 

time recovering from James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. Dialogue and literary psychology 
have never been quite the same since — 
perhaps they never will be again — and 
nowhere is the Joycean trail clearer than 
in A Yankee Passionat by Samuel 
Ornitz (Boni & Liveright, $2.50). It is a 
good but dull picture of certain sordid as- 
pects of American life. Ulysses was a 
wanderer; while most of those who have 
tried to follow him have ended as wonder- 
ers, puzzled to know what life is all about. 
Their bewilderment is symptomatic of 
the times; its effect is confusion worse 
confounded. 


Readers may order through Tut Forum any books mentioned in this issue of the 
magazine, or obtain through it information regarding current literary publications. 
Address Forum Book Service, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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ny yes, pioneers,” is a foreigner’s 
characterization of the American 
people. And it is indicative of much that is 


admirable in the American 
character that tales of pioneer 
life are still so poignantly real. 
One of the most vivid of 
recent historical narratives, 
Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, by Miss Willa Cather, 
was published serially in THe 
Forum last year. The old 
Southwest was its scene, and 
the story a rich, moving pano- 
rama of life on that wild fron- 
tier. With the final instalment 
of Miss Cather’s chronicle, 
Tue Forum, in conjunction 
with the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, announced an 
award of $7500 for the best 


American biographical novel submitted by 
March 1, 1927. It was stipulated that the 
biography must centre about some person 


or persons prominent in Ameri- 
can history or affairs. 

Hill Country by Ramsey Ben- 
SON was the unanimous selection 
of the judges, and they were 
faced with hundreds of manu- 
scripts. The author, whose home 
isin Wishart, Missouri, was born 
in 1866 in Minnesota, a state 
literally “Hill’s” country. For 
it is about “Jim” Hill, that 
pioneer of railway enterprise as 
well as prairie adventure, that 
Mr. Benson’s story revolves. 
Yet the man himself appears 
rather as a motivating power, 
the story being a saga of the 
“growth of the soil.” 

“In my boyhood in Minnesota, 
I saw thousands of prairie 
schooners pass, laden with set- 


tlers for the Red River Valley. My own 
recollections furnished virtually all the 
material that went into the book,” Mr. 
Benson writes. “My family name is 





Ramsey Benson 





National Gallery, London 
Tuomas Harpy 


Swedish but it happens that I derive 
from the English Bensons. I am proud to 
claim descent from at least nine genera- 


tions of farmers who 
tilled the soil with 
theirown hands. There 
were soldiers among 
these forebears of 
mine, and deacons of 
the orthodox church, 
but no rich men.” 
As for education, Mr. 
Benson takes a similar 
pride in being a “ grad- 
uate of what might be 
called the Little Red 
Schoolhouse, only the 
building was never 
painted.” News writ- 
ing on the staff of 
Minneapolis and De- 


troit dailies launched the author’s journal- 
istic career, and for years he was a “fairly 
constant contributor to Life when John 


Ames Mit- 
chell was edi- 
tor and Tom 
Masson man- 
aging editor, 
and to Puck 
when Harry 
Leon Wilson 
presided over 
its destinies.” 

Hill Coun- 
try will con- 
tinue serially 
in THe Forum 
in the next 
six issues, ap- 
pearing in 
book form 
under the 
Stokes im- 
print late in 


the summer. The decorations for the head- 
ings of the story as it appears serially are 
scissor-cuts made by Mrs. Martua Bens- 
LEY BRUERE. 
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Streruen Lracock 


AAUGH with Leacock” is the slogan of 
the publishing house of Dodd, Mead 
in advertising the work of the Canadian 
humorist, SrepHen Leacock. Certainly 
this writer is irresistible, “whether he is 
discussing Brotherly Love Among Na- 
tions, explaining French Politics for 
Beginners by means of a series of cable 
dispatches, giving a course in Cross Word 
Puzzle Poetry, trying to revise the calen- 
dar so that Autumn will come in the 
Spring, or taking a pot shot at that great- 
est of all domestic issues, the Laundry 
Problem.” Mr. Leacock has, since 1903, 
belonged to the staff of McGill University, 
first as lecturer in Political Science, and 
later as head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. “‘As this 
position is one of the prizes of my profes- 
sion, I am able to regard myself as singu- 
larly fortunate,” the humorist has written 
in commenting on his own career. “The 
emolument is so high as to place me dis- 
tinctly above the policemen, postmen, 
street-car conductors, and other salaried 
officials of the neighborhood, while I am 
able to mix with the poorer of the business 
men of the city on terms of something like 
equality. In point of leisure, | enjoy more 
in the four corners of a single year than a 
business man knows in his whole life. | 
thus have what the business man can 
never enjoy, an ability to think, and, what 
is still better, to stop thinking altogether, 
for months at a time.” Literary Lapses, 
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Nonsense Novels, and Winnowed 
Wisdom are typical titles. 

The author contradicts critics 
who picture a Stephen Lea- 
cock dashing off “humorous 
nothings” when the wearied 
brain is unable to perform the 
serious labors of the economist. 
“The writing of solid, instruc- 
tive stuff fortified by facts and 
figures is easy enough,” he de- 
clares, “but to write something 
out of one’s own mind, worth 
reading for its own sake, is an 
arduous contrivance only to be 
achieved in fortunate moments, 
few and far between.” And he 
adds that personally, he would 
sooner have written Alice in 
Wonderland than the whole 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


a Lynpe Hartt, a graduate of 
Andover Theological Seminary and 
for thirty years a journalist, was first in- 
troduced to Forum readers in the Novem- 
ber, 1925 issue, when we published his 
article, “The Disruption of Protestant- 
ism,” which anticipated by two years our 
own debate on the subject this past 
month. It was Walter Hines Page, a for- 
mer editor of Tue Forum who “discov- 
ered” Rollin Lynde Hartt and urged him 
to concentrate on magazine writing. When 
preparing to write The War in the Churches 
a few years ago, he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the seminaries, and he has since 
had many opportunities of studying them. 
“The whole atmosphere of these institu- 
tions has changed,” he declares, “and 
vastly for the better.” 


NE of the twelve members of THE 


ForuM’s Bc 0k Review Board 1s 
Bernarp Fa¥, noted French scholar, 
author of Since Victor Hugo: French 


Literature of Today (Little, Brown). He is 
a Professor at the University of Clermont- 
Ferrand, but last spring was sent to Col- 
umbia as exchange professor. His book, 
L’ Esprit Revolutionaire en France et aux 
Etats-Unis d la Fin du 18 Siécle, was 
judged to be most worthy of the Pulitzer 
History Prize of 1925, but was ineligible 
under the terms of the award. This work, 
however, won the Jusserand Medal of the 
American Historical Association for the 
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best work on intellectual relations between 
the United States and Europe. 


HE first step toward restoring a com- 
ie parative quiet to the inhabitants of 
this planet was taken two years ago by 
Dr. E. E. Free, former Science Editor of 
Tue Forum, who invented a machine for 
measuring noise, and published a survey 
of his findings in the February, 1926 issue 
of this magazine. Human beings are virtu- 
ally noiseless, he maintains, while motor 
trucks are the worst offenders. Dr. Free is 
a practical scientist. In 1920 he invented a 
method of planting fertilizers with seeds, 
thus helping to prevent waste of fertilizer. 
In 1921 he devised medicinal preparations 
for preventing deficiency of mineral nutri- 
ents in human foods. He was the first per- 
son to use an aéroplane to make geological 


examinations. In short, Dr. Free, in addi- 
tion to an extraordinarily alert mind and 
intellectual curiosity, “does something 
with it.”? And the world is richer for what 
he does. 


HERE was more rejoicing on the Is- 
L land of Manhattan over the return 
of HeEywoop Brovvy, early in 1928, to the 
staff of the New York World than over the 
ninety and nine spectacular new plays 
that opened on Broadway the same week. 
For Heywood Broun’s column, “It Seems 
to Me,” is a favorite alike of nine o’clock 
strap-hangers and of eleven o’clock débu- 
tantes and town club readers. Football 
and “first nights” are only two of Mr. 
Broun’s passionate interests. His trench- 
ant wit catches and comments on every- 
thing that concerns the public. On the 


How Noisy Is Your City? 
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Dr. E. E. Free, testing the machine which he in 


measuring of nose. 
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morning of the reappearance of his column 
there arose a general murmur of satisfac- 
tion — “God’s in His Heaven, Broun’s 
back with the World!” 


URING thirteen years past the world 
has changed as though swept by a 
tornado,” Dr. FRANK 
Boun, special fea- 
ture writer for the 
New York Times and 
valued Forum con- 
tributor, declares. 
We asked Dr. Bohn 
what major change 
the time had wrought 
in him. “Let us be- 
gin,’’ he replied, 
“with the matter of 
social faith. Upon 
coming from the Uni- 
versity (Michigan 
State), I was an 
ardent socialist. I 
believed that the 
working people in all 
lands could be so 
educated and organ- 
ized as to prevent 
war and develop co- 
operative industrial- 
ism. But the working 
out of the social proc- 
ess has been greatly disillusioning. The 
World War killed the international social- 
ist movement. I accepted that failure as 
one of the major social and political facts 
of the war period.” Wherever there is a 
critical national problem affecting human 
life, Frank Bohn will either be on hand or 
have intimate knowledge of the details of 
the situation. 


“The most significant 


el ORMAN Hapcoop will be remembered 
by Forum readers as the winner of 
the negative argument in the Prize Debate 
“Ts It Right to Break Unjust Laws?” His 
paper was published in the February, 1927 
— Mr. Hapgood for years was editor of 

Collier’s and dramatic critic for the Book- 
man. Articles on politics and economics as 
well as his critical essays appear frequently 
in the more serious magazines. 


ge HE third article in Toe Forum Edu- 


cation Series is by Roperr CooLey 





ANGELL, assistant professor of sociology at 
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Henry Forp 


Drawing by Oscar Cesare 


American of his genera- 
tion” has given to Tue Forum, as did Thomas eal ak 
Edison, four interviews touching on his prin- ors, an we take 

ciples of industry and philosophy of life 


the University of Michigan. “The Student 
Mind” was Mr. Angell’s thesis for 
his doctorate, and his own career as a 
student, his keen interest in campus ac- 
tivities, and his training in Air Service 
during the War, have given him an insight 
into conditions in our colleges. He is 
nephew of Dr. 
James Rowland An- 
gell, President of 
Yale University. 


Si ENRY F orp, like 
Thomas Edi- 
son, has won the 
title of “industrial 
philosopher.”’ Like 
Mr. Edison, he has 
granted four inter- 
views to THE Forum, 
that his principles 
of industry and phi- 
losophy of life, so 
closely codrdinated, 
may be presented to 
the audience of this 
magazine. Readers 
may be interested in 
comparing the views 
of these two invent- 


pleasure in referring 
to Mr. Edward Mar- 
shall’s four interviews with Mr. Edison in 
the issues of October, November, Decem- 
ber, 1926, and of January, 1927. 

Mr. Fay Leone FauroTe, to whom 
Mr. Ford has granted these interviews, is 
a Hoosier by birth, a mechanical engineer, 
and a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. Automotive engineering is his 
specialty, and his early experience was 
with the Olds Motor Corporation. During 
the World War Mr. Faurote was director 
of the educational department of Curtiss 
Aéroplane and Motor Company, and 
editor of the Curtiss Flyleaf. He is con- 
tributor to a number of the leading peri- 
odicals and technical journals. 

Mr. Ford’s books, My Life and Work 
and Today and Tomorrow, are widely read 
in America and Europe, serving, in the 
minds of many, as veritable textbooks of 
success. The great industrialist was born 
on a farm near Dearborn, Michigan, and 

early began to develop an intense interest 
in mechanics. It is on record that he was 
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first attracted to watches and at the age of 
thirteen took a watch apart and put it 
together again, successfully, and that he 
was soon repairing watches, secretly, with 
tools of his own invention—a_ screw- 
driver made from a knitting needle and a 
pair of tweezers fashioned from an old 
watch spring. The history of the develop- 
ment of the Ford car, together with the 
general theory of production in the Ford 
plants is too detailed to be recorded here. 


oe" “RTAINLY the fates saw to it that 
if ever a man was_ unconsciously 
fitted for his life work, it was Davip 
SavittE Muzzey. In addition to the 
happy incident of being the descendant of 
generations of ancestors who had done their 
part in the making of America, it was his 
good fortune to be brought up in the 
“holy of holies” of American patriotism 
— Lexington, Massachusetts, where he 
was born in 1870. As a small boy he lis- 
tened avidly to tales of reminiscence of the 
Civil War, for veterans frequently gath- 
ered at the Muzzey homestead, and four 
of the boy’s uncles had enlisted. His edu- 
cation proceeded along channels equally 
fortunate for his 
future work. 
From the Boston 
Latin School, he 
entered Harvard 
College, graduat- 
ing in 1893 with 
the highest hon- 
ors of the class. 
The following 
year he spent in 
Constantinople, 
teaching in Rob- 
ert College. His- 
torical research 
at Berlin and the 
Sorbonne in Paris 
was followed by 
study at Colum- 
bia University 
where he received 
his doctorate in 
1907. Dr. Muz- 
zey’s teaching 
career began 
with classes at 
the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New 
YorkCity,where, 





Lizzie BorpEN 


“ Lizzie Borden took an ax 
And gave her mother forty whacks” 


eventually, he was made head of the His- 
tory Department. In 1911 he received the 
appointment of Lecturer in History in 
Barnard College, being made Associate 
Professor the following year. He is now 
Professor of American History in the 
Graduate School of Columbia University. 
The record of Dr. Muzzey’s two-volume 
college history, The United States of 
America, which appeared in the early 
summer of 1922, is extraordinary. In less 
than eight months it was established as 
the standard text in ninety-five colleges 
and universities. To-day Dr. Muzzey’s 
American History is used more widely than 
all other American histories for high 
schools éombined —the choice of 7000 
schools. Harper and Brothers have re- 
cently published his newest work, The 
American Adventure. 


§ HE amenities of book collecting as 
well as of the gentle art of murder 
appeal to Epmunp Pearson who may be 
said to be a specialist in both. For a num- 
ber of years Mr. Pearson was a librarian, 
and only recently terminated his work as 
editor of the publications of the New 
York Public Li- 
brary. Three or 
four years ago he 
turned to the 
writing of his- 
torical essays 
about American 
murder cases, 
and he is now 
considered the 
foremost literary 
criminologist. 
Two books by 
Mr. Pearson are 
soon to be pub- 
lished; one, on 
about five curi- 
ous murder cases; 
the other about 
some oddities of 
literature. 


if AM an es- 
caped archi- 
tect,” writes Mr. 
Fiske KIMBALL, 
‘and, I believe, a 
reformed one, be- 
ing now settled 
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M. Anpré Mavurots 


With his familyi in their home in Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. The conc.uaing instalment of M. Maurois’s 
biography of Disraeli appears in this issue. Tributes are paid the work of M. Maurois by M. Claudel, 
the French Ambassador, and Miss Agnes Repplier. See Our Rostrum, pages 473-480 


in the business of trying to run a museum 
of art. When I was practicing, and also 
preaching, architecture, in the universities 
in Illinois, Michigan, Virginia, and in the 
city of New York, I had always the desire 
and the hope of writing, some day, the 
story of American architecture. First and 
last I have had the fortune to know a good 
many of the actors in it, in the past and 
the present generations, and to talk of it 
with them: McKim, Ralph Adams Cram, 
and Cass Gilbert; later and more inti- 
mately, Louis Sullivan, Frank Lloyd 
W right, Ernest Wilby, Mitchell Kendall, 
Paul Cret, and Harvey Corbett, leaders of 
divergent schools. It has been amusing 
too, to get the point of view of their de- 
signers and helpers. From time to time I 
have sought to put on record, with the 
documents, what I could discover of his- 
torical truth regarding the work of the 
early days.” (Tue Forum published in 
June, 1926, one of Mr. Fiske’s essays, 
‘* Jefferson the Architect’’). ‘‘ Now I have 
tried to put into simple language what a 
layman might want to know of the great 
American achievement in architecture.” 
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We feel about the penciled skyscrapers 

of the American artist, Mr. E. H. 
SeyDAM, as we did about his illustrations 
for the new Will Irwin book, Highlights of 
Manhattan, that they are so intimate and 
integral a part of the text itself as to be 
inseparable from it. Mr. Suydam has 
established himself as a skyscraper spe- 
cialist, and we know of no one else so 
aware of every change in a city’s skyline. 


IN the twelfth of January Thomas 
Hardy died. He was one of the most 
important figures in world literature, hav- 
ing achieved, in his eighty-seven years of 
life, masterpieces in both prose and poetry 
of an unusual power and beauty. PRrores- 
sor WiLi1AM Lyon PueE.ps, a member of 
the Forum Book Review Board and 
popular lecturer on English Literature at 
Yale, has drawn a graphic chart upon 
which he traces the rise and fall of ‘Thomas 
Hardy’s novels. The woodcut of a Wessex 
farm used with Mr. Phelps’s article is the 
work of Clare Leighton, young English 
artist, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
famous Hardy country. 
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WILLIAM CHAPMAN WHITE 


EN King Ludwig of Bavaria, more 

than fifty years ago, invited Richard 
Wagner to come to live in Bayreuth, he 
put another town on the map. Its neigh- 
boring towns of Schnabelweid and Kir- 
chenlaibach are lovely. They, too, have 
the South German hills for a frame; but 
they may well be jealous, for they are only 
way stations, while great men have lived 
in Bayreuth and, though these men are 
gone, the town lives in their reflected 
glory. For six weeks in every year the 
policemen polish their spiked helmets, 
hotels bustle and rumble, and motors 
flash in shady lanes. Bayreuth wakens 
from a sleep that would be ever unbroken, 
had not Wagner had an idea. 

And that idea was based on monstrous 
conceit, for which conceit we may be 
thankful. There are few dramatists who, 
having written a series of plays, insist 
on building a special theatre for their pro- 
duction. Wagner did and found a king 


who would help him. So the Festival 
Theatre was built and 1927 celebrated the 
fiftieth year of the production of Wagner’s 
operas in Bayreuth, in the building he 
planned and in the tradition he founded. 
Whether is any better than Wagner 
given elsewhere is hard to say; but Bay- 
reuth makes one feel that it is, and that 
suffices. The War broke out as Parsifal 
was being given. The opera was stopped 
suddenly, and Knights of the Grail be- 
came Oberleutnants. That was the only 
break in fifty years of the Bayreuth 
Festival. Wagner’s son manages it now, 
and his wife has been present for the whole 
fifty years. 

You can go to Bayreuth first class, re- 
serve your room in some overpowering 
hotel, speak English all the time, attend 
the opera, and leave for Munich or Berlin. 
That gives you as much background for 
German opera as a taxi ride to the Metro- 
politan.-It is better to go on the evening 
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When MarchComes— 


Roaring in Like a Lion— 
It May Not Go Out Like 
a Lamb 


There are always days and weeks of cold, bleak, win- 
try see when cold winds howl, when you wait 
longingly for soft spring breezes, warm sunshine, for 
the sight of spring flowers peeping out that bring glad- 
ness to your heart. 


Why Wait for It 


when SOUTH AFRICA, the land of mellow sunshine, 
romance, mystery and wonder beckons you? 

While March winds are blowing winter out with snow, 
rain and freezing blasts, you can revel in the sunshine 
of this wonder land of warmth and beauty — of glori- 
ous flowers and luxuriant fruits. If comfort, gaiety and 
sport lure you — if majestic scenery thrills you and 
age-old mysteries awe you — come to SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

You will find many things you have never seen and 
can only find in this ancient land famous for its leg- 
endary history. 


Great Diamond Mines 
Mile Deep Gold Fields 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
uaint Kaffir Kraals 
he Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
apeody. Preening Ostriches 
uger Big Game Park 
and Glorious Cape Peninsula. 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 

Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the finest 
sporting fish of the world. 

Trout fishing in Golden Rivers — the angler’s paradise 
Golf on sporty courses midst nearby towering moun 
tains. 

Year round outdoor tennis on fast, true. antheap 
courts. 

You travel on comfortable railroads or along fine 
motor roads with modern hotels to rest in. 

Write for detailed information and 


free booklet, “ Johannesburg”’ or send “z 
12c (to cover postage) for fully il- NA ¥ - 
lustrated travel literature. > / 






Govt. Tourist Bureau (0% 
of South Africa o 


Bowling Green Offices: 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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train from Nuremburg, after a day in that 
thirteenth century city of modern times. 
Third-class cars are full of commuters and 
the conversation rattles faster than the 
train. All around are the hills of the Fich- 
telgebirge. In the premature sunset the 
red-roofed houses darken and the distant 
fields of hops, with their poles, look like 
sprawling hairbrushes. And the whole 
countryside is as clean as any of the houses, 
immaculate. The train winds and climbs 
through the hills, stopping frequently for 
breath. The hills, too, are immaculate; 
and whatever sprites live in them must be 
civilized by now. A woodcutter with his 
cart of wood awaits the passing of the 
train. Wasn’t it the woodcutter in Grimm’s 
Tales to whom marvelous things always 
happened? Perhaps this one has seen — 
but the station bell rings and the train 
leaves. 

There is only light enough to see the 
theatre overtowering the town when the 
train reaches Bayreuth. Thoughtful people 
will find their hotel busses waiting; others 
will begin the great search for a room. A 
policeman, interviewed, is a trifle sus- 
picious and vastly discouraging i inquiries 
prove that all the hotels are filled. But 
who wants to stay in a hotel “with mod- 
ern comforts,” even though one honestly 
includes on its list “vacuum cleaning”? 
There are sure to be Gasthduser, a far 
more hospitable name than “hotel”; but 
they, too, seem to be filled. A map of the 
town shows a big park. It is a warm night. 
There must be benches. So, off to the park, 
through quiet streets. 

Houses are dark, tightly barred. Only 
from a beer garden comes any noise. An 
orchestra plays, but it is no profanation — 
they are playing Wagner. There is the 
thought — Wagner and Liszt walked 
these streets. What music was in their 
minds? But they never slept in the park. 

The outskirts of the town are dark. 
There is but one light, an inn, ‘*Wotan’s 
Guest House.” We stay with the gods to- 
night, for there is a vacant room. Apolo- 
getically, the maid says it has three beds, 
two dollars for all. In the bar is a crowd 
of humans playing checkers, reading 
papers, drinking Minchner — happy with 
simple things. ‘The room does have three 
beds, each with those tremendous feather 
mattresses which serve for blankets, sheets, 
and covering. A church clock strikes 
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Two Famous Cruise Ships 
Scythia and Laconia 
now in Cabin Service 


at rates from $152.50 | 


Recently built, great, modern, oil-burning ships, of 20,000 
tons each. . . commandeered from the first class service to 
meet a clamorous demand for exclusive accommodation 
at low rates ... hot and cold water in every room... | 
de luxe suites and private baths . .. the year’s most val- if 
uable contribution to travellers who consider both comfort 

and economy. The Scythia and Laconia will maintain a 

regular cabin service to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


The 1928 Caronia and Carmania 


remodelled from stem to stern 1 | 


Beds where berths used to be... hot and cold running 
water in every room ...a Winter Garden and crack gym- 
nasium . . . two glass-enclosed promenade decks . . . the 
same charm ... the same ship-shapeness ... all the old- 
fashioned touches eliminated ... The Caronia and Carmania 
will run to Plymouth, Havre and London. 


. 
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The CUNARD CABIN fleet has become everybody’s travel | 
solution. Cabin rates now $152.50. . . Tourist Third Cabin | 
/ 


ee 


$107.50 with specially reduced round trip rates. 


For full information apply to your 
nearest steamship agent or to the 


CUNARD LINE | 
@) 


1840 - EIGHTY. FIGHT: YEARS. OF~ SERVICE -1928 
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LAKE LUCERNE 


SWITZERLAND 


Eternal Grandeur... Ancient Traditions... 
Modern Luxuries 


Fa. for once the keénest thrill 
of living... vitality dancing in 
your veins’ + Switzerland re-creates 
you... enriches yours Its beauty 
enthralls... grandeur and tender- 
ness mingled+++Its contrasts en- 
chant you... palm and fig trees 
nestling at the foot of eternal snows 
r++Its gayeties delight you...with 
every sport for your entertainment 
r+ Brilliant activities at the famous 
resorts where so many smart Euro- 
peans gather ++ hed its comfort, 
its hospitality are traditional +++ 
Marvellous railroads to take you 
wherever you want to gor + Luxu- 
rious hotels to welcome you wher- 
ever you want to stay’, Make all 
your arrangements on this side... 
we can plan every detail’: »Then 
go to Switzerland...for one in- 
comparable summer. 


mn 

Ask for our illustrated booklet F “Where 
Dreams Come True’’...covering the high 
spots... which will enchant you...charm 

jou...such as 
Berne, Geneva Loetschberg Route 
Lausanne-Ouchy Zermatt-Gornergrat 
Montreux-Les Avants Furka-Oberalp 
Martigny-Chatelard Grisons Resorts 
Bernese Oberland Zurich 
Jungfraujoch Lucerne and Environs 

St. Gothard-Lugano 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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eleven. Three others give it the lie by 
striking eleven five minutes later. 

The opera begins at four in the after- 
noon. With four clocks banging out the 
quarters, there is no sleeping after eight, 
so the morning is free for sightseeing. A 
wondrous town, its population perhaps 
five thousand, it stretches out over enough 
space for fifty thousand. In a grove stands 
Wahnfried, Wagner’s home, across the 
street lived Liszt, and in the garden be- 
hind, the master is buried. The grounds 
are open to the public, but the house and 
garden are closed. However, there are 
housemaids on the watch for foreigners 
who peer longingly through the garden 
gate; and, with a mark and nervous glance 
behind to see that no one is watching, you 
are beside the grave —a broad slab of 
granite, piled high with fresh flowers. 
There is no noise but the trees and, in the 
winter, the light fall of snow. 

At the other end of the town, by way of 
the market square where some people 
are selling things other than postcards, 
guidebooks, and portraits, lies the ceme- 
tery. Here is the pretentious mausoleum 
with “Franz Liszt” graven bold on the 
slab. Here is the old grave of Jean Paul 
Richter and the new grave of Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, on which some 
Englishmen would place a mixture of 
epithet and epitaph. 

By the early oeees the town turns 
toward the theatre. A misshapen and 
ugly building outside, it stands on a hill 
at the other end of the town. There are 
cabbies waiting to drive you. For the 
occasion they have cleaned and painted 
the equipages, some of which surely were 
in Frederick the Great’s coach house. The 
horses wear purple nets, and the drivers 
have resurrected, from well deserved 
graves, derby hats, winding them with 
silver bands. All is very grand. There are 
even footmen waiting for you to alight at 
the theatre. 

The audience comes early and noisily. 
Around the theatre is a crowd of villagers, 
some few in the short-trousered, feather- 
hatted Bavarian costume; but most 
are dressed like respectable burghers. 
They chatter volubly but are seemingly 
unconscious of the incongruity of a party 
in full evening dress walking to the theatre 
in mid-afternoon. 

The theatre is virtually filled long before 
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WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


“MODERN /ERVICE 


Exemplified. by the White Star, Red 
Star and Atlantic Transport Lines in 
ships that are the great, swift swallows 
of the seas—sure and precise in their 
speed. Where the requisites of the 
smart set are anticipated. Where the 
appetite of the epicure is appeased by 
an excellent cuisine. Where the com- 
forts of the “home-folks” are included 
and not disdained . . .. Luxury— 
comfort—service—speed. A ship for 
every purse and plan. 


Apply No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our 
offices elsewhere or authorized agents. 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


OMFORT is the first consideration on the 

ships of this line. Pleasant surroundings 

—attractive furnishings—expert yet unob- 

trusive service —an unexcelled cuisine — all 

contribute to the refined and congenial 

atmosphere so essentiai to travel comfort. 
Accommodations available in all classes 

and comfort in every class 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


Gio the West Indies 
S.S. RELIANCE 


March 28—16 da With Easter in Havana 
Rates $200 up 


Cio Northern 
Wonderlands 


S.S. RELIANCE 
From New York, June 30—35 days to Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, Norway and the North Cape. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Unsrrep Amenican Loves, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branches in Boston 
Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Winnipeg 


- Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents * 








Enter Europethrough 
Glasgow, tour Scot- 
land, and travel South 
by the “ Royal Scot,” 
the train that holds 
the World’s record. 


LMS 


Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman 
Dept. A 40), 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
r from any LM S Agent, Thomas Cook 

& Son, or the American Express. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
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the lights go out. Every house is sold out 
in advance, at seven dollars and a half a 
seat, and there is no coming in after the 
first act begins. The interior of the build- 
ing makes up for its amorphous exterior. 
The floor slopes steeply to the orchestra 
pit, which is out of sight, receding under 
the stage. The seats are in wide, aisle-less 
rows. They are cane seated and amazingly 
uncomfortable. The whole interior is 
strikingly simple. There are no bovine 
frescoes nor dust-catching chandeliers. 
The only color comes from the red and 
gold curtain. 

There is just time to glance at the pro- 
gramme before the overture. All the art- 
ists are German or Austrian, but they are 
not the focus. They are not featured nor is 
any individual save the one who conceived 
the whole thing and whose memory they 
honor by negation of the individual and 
perfection of the whole. There is time to 
look at the advertisements in the pro- 
spectus and ponder on what the English 
language must mean to the gentleman 
who advertises his sanatorium as benefi- 
cial to “‘ladies and diseases of the heart.” 

But there is music. There are no lights 
visible in the house, and there is a stillness 
as in fields before a rain. 

The first act ends. From the Hall of the 
Grail to the restaurant outside the theatre 
is a transition too sudden to be real. For 
an hour there is great eating and drinking 
and promenading in the late afternoon 
sunshine. Then a brass choir sounds leit- 
motifs from the opera and the audience 
reassembles. The intermission between 
acts two and three is more real. There is 
sunlight on the distant hills that is almost 
music. In the distance a river looks like a 
thread dropped from a silver cape. This is 
the dinner intermission, and the restau- 
rant is painfully real. Two thousand 
people try to sit at places for a thousand. 
There is some confusion, in German, 
English, and French. 

The brass choir calls once more, for the 
last time. The last act seems quickly over, 
but the town is in darkness and the tower- 
ing clocks strike innumerable tens. The 
crowd of onlookers is still there, but all is 
very quiet as the audience drives town- 
ward, perhaps tired, perhaps reverent after 
their brief glimpse into a great man’s mind. 
They have come away thrilled by the 
master’s extraordinary genius. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Vacation 


th a aC 
Come to Canada this Summer 


OME NORTH where bathing, fishing, boating and 

other outdoor sports can be enjoyed at their best. 
Here, by the sea, in the mountains or in forest depths, 
Canada offers you the vacation of a lifetime. 


The PROVINCES BY THE SEA. Come to one of the 
delightful woodland and seashore resorts which abound 
in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


See OLD QUEBEC with its landmarks of the ancient 
French regime, its time-honored customs and old-world 
atmosphere. Combine a sea-side and woodland vaca- 
tion at one of the many splendid resorts along the 
Lower St. Lawrence. 


Jasper Na 
tional Park 
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The HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO offer excellent fish- Highlands 
ing in Timagami, Nipigon or Algonquin Park Forest of Ontario 
Reserves with a wide choice of delightful lake and forest 

havens at Kawartha Lakes, Muskoka Lakes, Lake of 

Bays, 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay or the shores of 

Lake Huron. 

MINAKI on the Winnipeg River calls the lover of golf 

and fishing. Exceptional hotel accommodation at 

Minaki Lodge, rates $5.00 a day up, American Plan. aaa 
JASPER NATIONAL PARK—here you can golf, ride, Quaint Olld 


hike, motor, climb, amid 5300 square miles of Canadian eee 
Rocky Mountain magnificence. Stop at Jasper Park 
Lodge—rates $7.50 a day up, American Plan. Accom- 
modation for 450 guests. Open May 21st to Sept. 30th. 
Jasper Golf Week, Sept. 8th to Sept. 15th. 


Mail the coupon for descriptive booklet. 
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a Summer Visit EF. 





SEE England, Belg um, Holland, Germany, 
France—or Italy, France, Switzerland, with a 
sary aaneuesen COLLEGIATE TOUR. 
Weeki sailings during May, June, July, Au- 
t. Your choice of 69 itineraries, visiting 


nd, Spain, Austria, Hungary 
seamen Norway, Sweden. Congeniai 
Parties. enced guides. College orches- 
tras cndhigboasd. $385 pays all traveling and 
sight-seeing expenses on sea and land—includ- 
ing round trip, Tourist Third Cabin 
Canadian 


passage on famous Pacific s 
extensive Geieoting | ms, good h 
Sn transporta- 
tion of bagga: e:, “The most travel value 
for ee ene” — clients. 
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-»eA really remarkable 
series of travel booklets 


.-eabout England 


A new series of intensely interesting travel 
booklets...specially prepared for American 
travelers, Many pages about fascinating English 
history...the gorgeous English countryside, his- 
torical battlefields, abbeys, cathedrals, gay re- 
sorts. Where the quaint age-old customsare still 
observed, the Pilgrim Shrines...the ancestral 
homes of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln,etc.,etc. 
The booklets are graphically written, with attractive illus- 


trations, maps, etc., and cannot be secured elsewhere in 
America—35 cents each, post free. SEND FOR LIST. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY of England 


Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 
$105 and up. Sent 
Free. Collegiate 
Tours, 700 schools 


and colleges ren- 

resented in 1927. 

ALLEN TOURS. Inc. 
153 BOY’ ST. 








As for the opera itself — go to see it 
if you can. If not, believe that there is 
one place on earth where opera is given 
as perfectly as it can be given, where 
everything combines to make illusion, 
sometimes ridiculous after contemplation, 
complete. Individual voices may show more 
love of what they are singing than talent 
for singing it, or they may have known 
too long service at Bayreuth; but the 
whole ensemble, from director to door- 
man, is a tribute to German cooperation. 
One has an irresistible impulse to make 
international comparisons. 

Back in the town, in a café, the waiter 
asks politely about the performance. He 
has lived all his life in Bayreuth but has 
never heard one opera. He hopes to, some 
day. In Wotan’s Guest House, there are 
the same checker players; and the vesti- 
bule is piled high with empty beer 
kegs. 

There is time in the morning, before the 
train leaves for Prague, Berlin, or where- 
ever you must go, to hunt traces of that 
other of Bayreuth’s great men, Jean Paul 
Richter, “‘a German writer of the early 
nineteenth century,” as we learned in 
Sophomore German. Here it was that he 
dreamed of “the time when it shall be 
light and men shall awaken from their 
lofty dreams. And they shall find the 
dreams still there and nothing gone but 
the sleep.” 

There is a statue of him near the house 
where he lived. A friend of mine has a 
theory that you can judge a nation’s 
poetry by investigating its pastry. Cer- 
tainly, there is a connection between 
German pastry and German sculpture — 
there is more indigestible statuary in 
Germany than in America. Rather than 
a soggy statue, Jean Paul should have a 
tablet with those words of his, above, 
chiseled thereon. 

I should like to see Bayreuth in winter. 
There is plenty of room in the hotels. 
There are no foreigners to spoil the 
mouthy cadence of the Bavarian speech. 
The coachmen have put away their derby 
hats, and Wahnfried is but one of the 
houses and not The House. The theatre 
is dark and cold wind from the Fichtelge- 
birge blows around it. But surely there 
are ghosts in it. For it is the permanent 
residence of Siegfried and Brinnehilde, 
Amfortas and Isolde. 
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You know its name... Where ss it? 


HE island of St. Helena! 

That is the place where Na- 
leon was imprisoned, where 
e spent his last years. 


Yes, but where is it? How 
many of those who read this 
page can tell? 


There are hundreds of places 
on this earth of ours whose 
names have an equally familiar 
sound but which remain little 
more than mere names to us. 

Until, one day, thrilled with 
a sense of personal discovery, 


we suddenly run across them 
on the map 


Instantly they become close 
and real, stirring our memories 
with their historical or literary 
associations, enriching our 
minds by the quickening to life, 
the reassimilation of half-dead, 
half-forgotten knowledge. 


Packed with the delights of 
unexpected finds, good maps 
and atlases have all the charm, 
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delight and cultural value of 
the world’s best books. 


And no book is more interest- 
ing to read, none more stimu- 
lating to the imagination. An 
evening with an atlas is a cruise 
by lamp light to distant lands, 
a review of history, a t 
of heroes and heroic deeds. 


Here is an inexhaustible 
source of recreation! For you 
can take up an atlas over and 
over again and each time follow 
a different course through its 
pages—indeed a different course 
over every single page. 


RAND MSNALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-13 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 
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San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


Either an atlas or a globe, 
certainly maps in some form, 
should hold an important place 
in every private library. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtain- 
able at leading booksellers’ and 
stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy down to the last detail 
required in the making of ma 
extends to all Rand M¢€Nally 
& Company’s greatly varied 
activities. 
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Some of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Maps Commercial Atlas 
School Maps Goode School Atlas 
Commercial Maps Bible Atlas 
Auto Road Maps 
Economic Maps Publications 
Special Maps Text Books 

—— Children's Books 

Globes Child Life Magazine 

Banker's Directory 

Atlases Banker’s Monthly 

General Atlases Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 
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Downtown 


Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Gold 
or has played such an important 


part in the news on the financial 
pages of the newspapers in recent months, 
and it has had such a direct bearing upon 
security market trends, that investors 
cannot afford to ignore the situation which 
has developed. Discussion of gold move- 
ments and foreign exchange news is often 
regarded by the investor as rather remote 
among the factors that have a part in the 
composite movements of security prices. 
The speculator lays great stress on the 
profits of individual corporations, on 
earnings per share, the strength of a 
balance sheet, on political prospects and 
the business outlook; but he is often in- 
clined to ignore bank statements, inter- 
national financial transactions and gold 
movements — presumably because the 
latter are topics difficult of analysis and 
not always of immediate effect on market 
prices. For the better part of seven years, 
gold flowed steadily to this country. It 
was recognized in Wall Street that this 
was a bullish point on stocks; but the 
movement was so gradual that it attracted 
comparatively little attention; and it was 
customary to explain the rising trend in 
the security market on the basis of busi- 
ness improvement, of cheap money, of a 
conservative administration in Washing- 
ton, or on some other grounds. Now that 
the movement can be viewed i in retrospect 
and in the light of a number of i ne 
revelations in the past few months, it 
seems altogether likely that the aesamkan 
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who sets down the financial history of the 
past decade will number gold first among 
the important factors that have contrib- 
uted to the great advance in the security 
markets since the depression of 1920. 


Post-War INFLATION 


Not long after the armistice was signed 
and wartime restrictions on prices were 
removed, a tremendous inflation of 
commodity prices developed, one of the 
consequences of which was an export move- 
ment of gold of substantial proportions, 
much of which went to South America. 
When deflation of commodity prices was 
effected in 1920, the gold movement 
reversed itself and gold began to flow 
toward the United States in an almost 
unceasing stream. Substantially no im- 
portant export movement of gold occurred 
from 1920 until last July. Since then 
hardly a week has passed without an 
announcement in the financial news that 
gold has either been shipped out of the 
port of New York or that gold has been 
“earmarked” for the account of some 
foreign bank. Between August 1920 and 
last July the export movement of gold 
reached approximately $1,800,000,000; 
but in the last six months of 1927 approxi- 
mately $220,000,000 of gold was with- 
drawn from our stocks, either actually 
exported or earmarked for foreign account 
and held in this country. Gold thus ear- 
marked was as good as exported so far as 
American ownership was concerned or so 
far as its effect on finances here was in- 
volved. 
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Statisticians still differ as to how many 
dollars of credit can be erected upon a 
gold base of one dollar; but it is probably 
not far from the facts to say that one 
dollar of gold added to our gold stock adds 
from $2.50 to $5 to the potential credit 
capacity of the country. Economists and 
bankers recognized several years ago that 
the importation of gold on the scale on 
which it was coming to the United States 
threatened the country with a repetition 
of the period of inflation that occurred 
immediately after the war. Desiring to 
maintain stability of prices and business 
above all else it became the problem of our 
bankers to prevent the inflation which 
threatened. European bankers a few years 
ago were inclined to view with consider- 
able equanimity the gold that was being 
shipped to this country, feeling confident 
our commodity prices would be inflated to 
such unreasonable levels that Americans 
would seek their supplies in cheaper 
markets abroad and that eventually the 
gold would flow back to them. This situa- 
tion never developed. It has not developed 
yet. Commodity prices were not inflated. 
The gold export movement of 1927 and 
early this year has been generally attrib- 
uted to the huge foreign loans of Amer- 
ican investors, the export of which capital 
is now being made largely in gold and less 
prominently in goods, as was the case 
during and after the War. 


STERILIZED GoLp 


How this flood of gold to the United 
States was sterilized and thereby pre- 
vented from giving rise to a tremendous 
inflation in commodity prices is one of the 
interesting chapters in the recent annals of 
American finance. When the gold move- 
ment reversed from an export trend to a 
surplus of imports in the summer of 1920, 
the Federal Reserve banks were extending 
huge amounts of credit to the banks which 
were members of the system. As gold was 
received from abroad, these banks used it 
to pay off their indebtedness to the Feder- 
al Reserve banks. It was not permitted to 
become the base for a great expansion in 
bank credit. In turn the Federal Reserve 
banks put considerable quantities of this 
gold immediately into circulation, re- 


. deeming Federal Reserve notes as they 


were presented at the regional banks and 
paying out gold certificates. This process 
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at one time, in 1924, so denuded the re- 
serve banks of earning assets in the shape 
of bills discounted that they were obliged 
to step into the market and purchase 
securities of such description as they are 
entitled by law to invest in in order to 
earn enough to pay the expense of running 
the Federal Reserve System. Temporarily 
they were obliged to reverse their gold 
sterilization policy. The effect of this, it 
will be seen, was to bring Federal Reserve 
buying into the government bond market 
and into the market for bankers’ accept- 
ances. What the reserve banks bought 
released so much credit advanced by. 
member banks and tended to make money 
rates abnormally easy. Since then the 
export movement of capital, in the shape 
of huge loans abroad, chiefly to European 
borrowers, has had a tendency to offset 
this abnormally easy money situation, but 
during 1927 a series of events occurred 
which appear to have had a powerful influ- 
ence in the direction of an outflow of gold. 

Last April the Bank of England reduced 
its discount rate to 4% per cent, which 
action was taken in the hope of affording 
some relief from the industrial depression 
there. Whether cheaper money rates in 
England led French capitalists to draw 
funds — expatriated during the slump in 
the franc three years ago— back to 
France; or whether the new administra- 
tion in France conceived as early as last 
spring a plan for stabilizing the franc on a 
new gold basis and proceeded to draw 
funds home in anticipation of it, is not 
clear. What is known is that a heavy de- 
mand for exchange on Paris developed in 
London, followed by a movement of gold 
from London to Paris. An advance in the 
British bank rate would probably have 
checked the movement readily enough, 
but this was a step that British bankers 
desired to avoid if possible. In the absence 
of official light on the subject, we know 
only that a meeting of international bank- 
ers was hastily arranged early in June at 
the offices of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, which was attended by the 
chief executives of the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France. The public has 
never been informed as to just what was 
discussed at this meeting; but in the light 
of the dramatic events that promptly 
followed a conclusion may, perhaps, be 
drawn. 
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Scarcely had these two foreign bankers 
arrived home before the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City announced a re- 
duction in its discount rate from 4 to 3% 
per cent. One after the other of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks fell into line, 
announcing a discount rate of the same 
rate. The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank 
directors were averse to reducing the rate, 
but the Federal Reserve Board established 
a precedent by ordering them early in 
September to reduce and the reduction 
was forthcoming, although with protest. 
Such extreme anxiety on the part of the 
Federal Reserve Board to cut the rate 
naturally caused a general lifting of eye- 
brows by men in the financial world, not 
all of whom took at face value the Board’s 
rather unconvincing explanation that the 
reduction was ordered for the purpose of 
giving agriculture the benefit of cheaper 
money during the crop harvesting season. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the inference 
was drawn in some quarters that re- 
ductions in the Federal Reserve discount 
rates were ordered as a means of relieving 
the pressure on the Bank of England, 
which country, someone had the temerity 
to observe at that time, was remaining on 
a gold basis only at the sufferance of 
France. 


STERLING ADVANCE 


At any rate this was the result achieved, 
whether the effect of deliberation or of 
coincidence. Sterling exchange began to 
advance. From a point under parity, 
$4.8654, in August it moved upward 
steadily. This was indeed a phenomenon. 
Only under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in the past does history record 
a rising market in sterling during the 
autumn. Then is the season when British 
importers are buying American cotton and 
grain which has just been harvested. Then 
is the season when the demand for dollars 
in London is greatest —or to put it 
differently, when the offering of sterling 
bills in New York is the heaviest. But this 
year, for some reason or other, cotton bills, 
for instance, were financed in New York 
rather than in London, the effect being to 
defer the sale of sterling bills by exporters 
beyond the usual season. 

This relieved the sterling market from a 
certain amount of pressure. By late 
autumn the pound sterling actually had 
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reached the gold exporting point for the 
first time since prior to the war, several 
large shipments going to London when it 
reached $4.8814. But of most interest is 
the point that gold began to move out of 
the United States in large volume as early 
as September, most of it going to Argen- 
tina or Brazil. The Brazilian shipments 
were the direct response to a gold loan 
negotiated by that Government in New 
York for the purpose of obtaining the 
metal to use as a gold base in stabilizing 
the currency of that country. Argentine 
shipments can be attributed to the pre- 
mium on Argentine exchange in New 
York; but shipments of gold to Argentina 
apparently served also to relieve the 
London banks from a certain amount of 
the drain of gold to Argentina. 

Between the first of September and the 
end of the year the reduction in the 
United States’ stock of gold aggregated 
$220,000,000, of which $140,000,000 was 
actually shipped and the remainder ear- 
marked for foreign banks. Great pains 
were taken by the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities to relieve not only apprehension 
that might arise because of gold exports, 
but to relieve the financial markets of any 


possible strain in connection with this 
reduction in our gold base. The public was 
fully acquainted, through published state- 
ments, with the fact that the reserve 
banks were buying Government securities 
in amounts sufficient to offset the gold 
withdrawals, thereby lending support to 
the market; and eminent bankers and 
economists were prompt to point out that 
our gold stock was much more than was 
needed here for practical purposes and 
amounts up to even $1,000,000,000 might 
readily be spared. 

Accordingly the market for commercial 
paper in New York and the market for 
call money, which credit was being used 
liberally in the stock market, was wholly 
undisturbed by the outward movement of 
gold at this time. And the stock market 
dismissed the news of these shipments 
without any unfavorable reaction on the 
price level. 


Gop Prospects 


Whether the gold movement is likely to 
continue much longer, or to increase in 
volume is uncertain at this time. Some 
authorities hold that the dominating in- 
fluence in the gold movement is our huge 
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foreign loans; that. we can check the out- 
flow by checking these loans; and that if 
foreign loans are stopped, the balance of 
international payments will be promptly 
in our favor again and gold will flow to the 
United States once more. It is also clear 
that if the Federal Reserve banks continue 
to buy securities in proportion to gold 
exports a point may sooner or later be 
reached where an advance in the discount 
rate is advisable. The effect of an advance 
in money rates here would be also to head 
off further gold exports. 

In the meantime, the heavy addition to 
Federal Reserve bank earning assets by 
these purchases of securities is clearly 
putting the reserve banks in a dominating 
position in the money market. For the 
past few years the Federal Reserve banks 
have not been in the saddle. What is 
commonly overlooked in this problem of 
reserve bank control of the money market 
is that the rediscount rate weapon is but 
one of several methods the reserve banks 
have of influencing the money market and, 
through the money market, influencing 
business conditions. Lest this be misinter- 
preted, it is only fair to state that Federal 
Reserve bank policy, since 1919 at least, 
has been invariably exerted in a con- 
structive direction. From the standpoint 
of a detached observer, it appears that the 
Federal Reserve banks have done all they 
could to prevent inflation. They have used 
reductions in the discount rate to en- 
courage business sentiment when the pace 
began to flag; and they have used ad- 
vances in the rate to check excessive 
optimism when the pace appeared likely 
to encourage a departure from sound 
business policy. But their holdings of 
earnings assets have been light in the past 


three years or so; and they have not been 
in a position to check optimism, which 
threatens a departure from sound business 
principles, through the less spectacular 
method of liquidating holdings of securi- 
ties or bills purchased in the open market. 

What is of most interest now is whether 
the reserve banks will attempt to throw 
their influence into the scales in an effort 
to check inflation in the stock market, 
which at this writing (in January) not 
only exists, but is rising day by day in 
both security prices and the expansion of 
brokers’ loans. New York Stock Exchange 
members alone are borrowing about 4% 
billions. So many corporations have 
issued new stock to fund bank loans and 
strengthen working capital that doubtless 
much of this expansion in loans on securi- 
ties as collateral represents credit that 
otherwise would have been financed in 
direct loans from the banks. But loans on 
stock exchange collateral are not eligible 
for rediscount with the Federal Reserve 
banks; and in time of need reserve bank 
assistance cannot be directly rendered in 
this quarter. In the event of liquidation in 
the stock market, some disturbance to 
business sentiment might arise, even 
though financial and actual business 
conditions might be—and now pre- 
sumably are — essentially sound. 

As matters now stand, the gold export 
movement appears to have placed the 
Federal Reserve System more directly in 
control of the money market than it has 
been for years. It is not inconceivable that 
this control may be exerted to check 
further inflation in the stock market when 
the proper time arrives by simply liquidat- 
ing securities or by raising the discount 
rate or both. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
By THE EDITOR. 


ast month this page was devoted to an American whose greatness 

has not yet been fully appreciated, Benjamin Franklin, Father 
of American Tolerance. This month we present another spokesman 
of America who, although he died no longer ago than 1897, is now 
almost forgotten. In the article entitled “Pittsburgh Has a Plan,” we 
learn that certain economic theories of Henry George, which forty 
years ago were the subject of public applause or anathema, are to-day 
being tried out with apparent success in Pittsburgh in a new system of 
graded taxation. Pittsburgh has followed Henry George in reducing the 
tax burden on improved property until the tax rate on buildings is but 
one half the rate on land. Canada has gone much further. In Manitoba 
farms are assessed on the value of the land only. 


I F Henry George had been merely a theoretical economist his reputa- 

tion would have suffered no eclipse. He was entitled to his con- 
viction that the age-long disparity between rich and poor, between 
good times and hard times, is due to the speculative holding of land. 
His crime was to propose an easy, practical remedy, a tax on land to the 
exclusion of other taxes. When the full meaning of his program became 
clear, that it threatened the protective tariff and a score of other 
economic traditions, approbation gave way to alarm. Yet, in contrast 
to European Socialism, George’s startling principles were homespun 
American. For in proposing to exempt from taxation all the products of 
man’s toil, whether furniture or dwellings, crops or factories or rail- 
roads, he became the absolute exponent of the American doctrine of 
the right of private property. 


ROGRESS and Poverty” and other works of Henry George were 
translated into foreign tongues and sold to five million copies. In 
1905 Leo Tolstoy wrote, “People do not agree with the teaching of 
George, they simply do not know it. And it is impossible to do other- 
wise with his teaching, for he who becomes acquainted with it cannot 
but agree.” In Europe every schoolboy has heard of Henry George; in 
America he is hardly a name. In the twenty-first century, no doubt, 
we also will honor him. 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. —Keats 


Writers and Readers 


4 Survey of Current Confusion 


Goruam B. Munson 


EYOND doubt, the first quarter of 
the twentieth century has increased 
our confusion. Like many other things, 
our national literature has _ certainly 
changed its character; but is this because 
of a clearer understanding of the nature 
and objects of literary art? One is not 
permitted to think so after reading the esti- 
mates of James Joyce’s Ulysses by Ameri- 
can writers. This work may be a studio 
experiment, or a private document, or an 
act of revolution in literature. But which? 
Reference should be made to the true 
nature and the true objects of the art of 
writing, but such reference is not made. 
The air is full of cries. ““Madness and 
courage are the very life of art. . . . For 
the madness of poets is nothing more or 
less than unhampered freedom of self-ex- 
pression,” wrote Joel Elias Spingarn, and 
his words became slogans. ‘‘Nothing is 
good save the new,” exclaims the poet, 
William Carlos Williams, and a pack of 
talented young writers go swiftly on the 
hunt for new forms of verse. 

The reading public must leap with these 
writers or be damned as insensitive and 
unintelligent. The obligations, it fre- 
quently appears, all flow one way. The 
writer is obligated only to write for him- 
self as audience, and the reader is obli- 
gated to pay for and comprehend the 
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writer’s discourse with himself. Usually 
the reader won’t play. 

Under these circumstances one is im- 
pelled to reconsider the primary relation 
of literature to life. There is a restricted 
medium — printed words and phrases — 
which relates two persons to each other: 
one is a writer, the other a reader. Just 
here, to this reader-writer relationship, is 
where our attention should be drawn in 
our present day of beclouded issues. Per- 
ceive what the relationship is, and one 
perceives what the role of the writer must 
be and what role natur alls to the 
reader. The purpose of fiferature is to 
communicate. The writer must accept the 
obligation of being currently aware of his 
reader. The reader is free to drop an au- 
thor at any time that he can. In fine, the 
matter stands thus: the author undertakes 
to be a kind of magician and to produce 
through the medium of writing intended 
effects upon an intended reader. The 
reader does and should insist that he be 
compelled by the writer’s art to attend 
throughout the long narrative. 


Tue Writer As Gossip 


To what conclusions about modern 
literature would a critic be brought who 
kept this agreement in mind? He would 
find before long that democratic society in 
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about American of 
the day, already in 
its fourth large ecli 


tion. $3. 50 


2B sHow 
CASES by Jacques 
Le Clereg. Six beau- 
tilully written stories 
about six “cases” of 
people caught in the 
meshes of the sex ime 


pulse. $2.50 


2 THE RITZ 
CARLTONS by 
Fillmore Hyde and 
Rea Irvin. “A super- 
latively entertaining 
adventure in high 
society’ — Portland 


Oregonian. $ 


WE DOUG xe 
MARY AND 
OTHERS by Allene 
Talmey. l/nusual 
sketches of the movie 
stars, for intelligent 


people. “Sane and 
scintillating — Harry 
Hansen. $2 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


its present workings has complicated with 
further uncertainties the already obscured 
relation between authors and readers. A 
recent pronounced symptom is Mucu 
Lovep Books: Best SELLERS OF THE 
Aces (Boni & Liveright, $3.50) by James 
O’Donnell Bennett. Here, to quote Mr. 
Bennett, is “the idea of a series of brief, 
unassuming articles which should em- 
phasize the deathless news value of great 
books of ancient and modern times.” But 
what greets the reader is something flashy 
and superficial, ejaculatory and debili- 
tated through over-indulgence in super- 
latives. To treat the classics as “good 
news” is to treat them as material for 
gossip. “To a philosopher,” said Thoreau, 
“all news, as it is called, is gossip, and they 
who edit and read it are old women over 
their tea. Yet not a few are greedy after 
this gossip,” — as the faultless logic of the 
tabloid press has shown us. 

The point is— For whom were the 
classics composed? Not for just anyone 
who is literate, but for the particular 
reader their authors had in mind. When 
Mr. Bennett addressed the readers of The 
Chicago Tribune, he had to attempt to 
domesticate great literature; in his exposi- 
tion of it, he catered to the prejudices and 
narrow views of “Mr. Hinnissy” instead 
of humorously disarming that unthought- 
ful person and gently insinuating into his 
skull a wider outlook, as “Mr. Dooley” 
was so adept in doing in discussions of 
politics. 

Not yet has democratic education found 
a way to respect the integrity of great 
books while striving to win a wide audi- 
ence for them. And the truth may be that 
the aim is an impossible one. Probably we 
would do much better to consider in the 
first place for whom they were written, 
and then set to work on their potential 
readers. 


Tue Writer As DoGMaATIST 


A scarcely more subtle form of dogma- 
tism is exemplified by the French critic, 
Régis Michaud, in Toe American Nove. 
Topay (Little, Brown, $2.50). M. Mi- 
chaud has a prepossession which is under- 
stated when he says, “Current literary 
criticism cannot afford to ignore Doctor 
Freud.” American novelists from Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne to Ben Hecht are 
trimmed very crudely to fit this prepos- 
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session. For example: “If there has ever 
been a piece of literature written to prove 
the dangers of the famous Freudian inhi- 
bition and to try to cure it, that work is 
certainly The Scarlet Letter.” 

One need only regard the following 
facts to distrust such cutting-to-thesis as 
M. Michaud’s study of the revolt against 
Puritanism. Psychoanalysis has had a 
very brief history. It is still admittedly ex- 
perimental and fluctuating in its theory 
and methods. Its central concept, the un- 
conscious, has been vigorously challenged 
by Dr. J. B. Watson. Its primary em- 
phasis has been weakened by Trigant 
Burrow who puts the emphasis first of all 
on the social basis of consciousness. 
Finally, psychoanalysis is just now pass- 
ing from the phase of enthusiastic formu- 
lation of hypotheses to a disillusioned 
criticism of them. 

The deduction from these facts can only 
be that this recent school has a battle to 
win before its technique can be accepted 
by literary criticism. M. Michaud’s book, 
to which one turned hoping to find a few 
general ideas about the course of the 
American novel not hitherto supplied by 
home critics, chiefly excites skepticism be- 
cause of its pattern of dogmatic treatment. 


Tue Writer as Kino’s Foor 


I have already indicated that the first 
step in the art of writing is to overcome 
subjective difficulties in order to become 
objectively intelligible to the reader. Both 
Booth Tarkington and Isa Glenn, now 
represented respectively by Ciarre Am- 
BLER (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) and 
SouTHERN Cuarm (Knopf, $2. 50), impress 
me as really having a sense of enjoy- 
ment when they contend with the obsta- 
cles of their craft. Neither is esoteric in 
literary technique nor eccentric in subject 
matter; both aim their books at a definite 
large group of readers; and both have a 
perception of social comedy. In their 
hands the conventional American novel is 
in competent keeping. 

The Tarkington novel is a study, in 
three extended episodes, of the growth of 
a society “flapper” from eighteen to 
twenty-five. More particularly, it is a 
shrewd portrait of a girl who is called a 

“prom-trotter” by an indignant sopho- 
more. This young woman, who has herself 
perpetually on her mind, only learns 
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THE ISLAND WITHIN 


by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 




















‘The story, as a story, with its quiet but 
incisive characterization, its emphatic but 
never exaggerated realism (the treatment of 
the love episode between Arthur and Eliza- 
beth Knight is. a masterpiece of completeness 
without offence given or possible), is worth 
reading and even re-reading. If not anepic, at 
least the book is a noteworthy, even a memo- 
rable, narrative."’ — The London Times. $2.50 


Black Majesty 


by J. W. VANDERCOOK 





Home to Harlem 


by CLAUDE MC KAY 








Here is the negro in the fetid stoker’s bunk 
of a tramp steamer — with a pinch of 
‘Happy Dust’’ in a barrel-house speakeasy 
— packed in the pantry hole of a Pullman 
and dancing, drinking, fighting, loving in 
that world within a world of *‘ebonies’’ and 
‘high yallers’’ — the side of Nigger Heaven 
that the ‘‘ofays’’ do not see, by the newest 


Christophe, born on the floor of a slave hut, 
builder of that magnificence, the Palace of 
Sans Souci, and suicide with a golden bullet 
in his brain when his power finally tumbled 
about him. Vandercook, versed in negro 
lore and history, with ail his literary 
brilliance makes Christophe live again — 
Christophe, slave and emperor, foremost in 
the Haitian revolt, the most romantic 
















































recruit to negro literature. 


Ol Man Adam 
and His Children 


by ROARK BRADFORD 
Tales from the Old Testament 
told in the rich and full-flavoured 
language of the Southern Negro 
with the racy humor for which 
Mr. Bradford is famous. $2.50 


A President 
Is Born 


by FANNIE HURST 


figure in the history of the new world. $2.50 






















Shipwreck in 
Europe 


by JOSEF BARD 
A Freudian Adventure in which 
an American exposed to the 
ycho-analysists in Vienna finds 
imself stripped of all standards 
— shipwrecked in a strange 
world. $2.50 


Possible Worlds 


by J. B. S. HALDANE 
Scientific speculations on the 
world’s future by one of 
England's most brilliant and 
distinguished younger biolo- 
gists. $2.50 

















by WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


Although the brutal frank- 
ness of the theme may shock 
reading.” — Saturday Re- you it is a novel you cannot 
view of Literature. $2.50 afford to miss. $2.50 


If your bookseller cannot supply you with these books write the publishers for them, 


49 East 33rd Street» 


‘A considerable story not 
to be missed in the season’s 


| Harper (? BROTHERS * New York City 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


through mortifying experience that her 
admirers have existence for themselves as 
well as for her glorification. Claire Ambler 
is the standard Tarkington product, for 
the most part expertly worked out, but 
failing in the usual places —in the too 
heightened silliness of the young boy 
lover, in the stilted discourse of the civi- 
lized men of the world, and in the scope of 
the author’s ideas which never surpass 
“average sense.” Claire Ambler should be 
ranked below the best of Tarkington. 

Miss Glenn provides the finer humor, 
for, by an apparent paradox, the more 
serious the source, the richer the comedy. 
Mr. Tarkington scores his sparkling points 
on aberrations from the commonplaces of 
social experience. But Miss Glenn matches 
certain sociological “virtues” against the 
questions and needs of the awakened 
human soul, and the triviality and irrele- 
vance of the former appear amusing to the 
opening eyes of the latter. Mrs. Haber- 
sham is her vehicle for what might be 
termed “the Revelation of Old Age.” 

Mrs. Habersham’s life has been conse- 
crated to a fetish — good breeding of the 
special type known as “Southern charm.” 
Within the twenty-four hours covered by 
the narrative, she is pitched into the crisis 
of her life, and in the midst of its flurries 
she realizes several things. She is too old to 
fight to keep up social pretenses. They are 
not worth the candle. Life asks unanswer- 
able questions of her—and this is the 
first time she has admitted it. “Southern 
charm,” as the aim of her existence, has 
evaporated and she is very near to putting 
in its place the question of the soul — 
“What is the real aim of human life?” 
“And she began to wonder if she had, all 
along, looked at life through the wrong 
end of opera glasses. Things had reversed 
themselves in a way that she could only 
explain by this conception of the opera 
glasses having turned in her grasp.’ 

Miss Glenn writes more calmly than in 
her previous novels, in which her personal 
protest and resentment mingled with the 
story. Now she is coolly amused and can 
give undisturbed attention to the prob- 
lems of skillful presentation. Southern 
Charm is a victory in the economical use 
of materials. On the whole, American 
writing has improved greatly in literary 
skill within the last decade. Miss Glenn is 
an example of such improvement in 
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finesse, in the very form so loosely pre- 
sided over by Theodore Dreiser. 


Tue WriTER As SCOUTMASTER 


To conclude these brief observations on 
writers and readers, I select from the 
many biographies @ la mode one which 
happens to have taken for its subject 
Henry David Thoreau. Thoreau knew and 
proved that “most men labor under a 
mistake” and are torpid like snakes on 
frosty mornings. 

The Yankee Socrates! For by virtue of 
his skepticism, the cultivation of his 
mother wit, his ethical strenuousness, 
Thoreau was of the blood noble. In choos- 
ing the Concord seeker as a biographical 
subject, Mr. J. Brooks Atkinson had an 
opportunity, which he did not perceive at 
all, thrust at him by that very life. What 
is a normal man? This is a question fla- 
grantly unraised in our recent vogue for 
biographical studies. Notoriously, our 
attention has been called chiefly to the 
deviations of the great and near-great 
from the habits of the ordinary man. 

But we need a third term — the normal 
man — by which to measure both the 
ordinary and the extraordinary; and the 
life of Thoreau — “I will give all 1 am for 
my nobility” — was an ardent struggle to 
achieve sanity, to live as becomes a human 
being so that his life, even in its details, 
should be “worthy of the contemplation 
of his most elevated and critical hour.” 
All this escapes Mr. Atkinson in HENRY 
Tuoreau, Tue Cosmic YANKEE (Knopf, 
$2.50). Without exaggeration one can say 
that he sees Thoreau as essentially a queer 
overgrown Boy Scout, and consequently, 
he himself assumes the rdle of Scout- 
master, called upon to explain away 
Thoreau’s “eccentricities” and to insist 
that “in other words, Thoreau had a good 
time camping at Walden Pond.” 

Let Thoreau be, if Mr. Atkinson and 
others desire, a god for holiday campers 
in the Maine woods. His supreme im- 
portance to contemporary students of 
literature is otherwise. These will turn to 
his essay on reading in Walden. “Yet this 
only is reading, in a high sense, not that 
which lulls us as a luxury and suffers the 
noble faculties to sleep the while, but 
what we have to stand on tiptoe to read 
and devote our most alert and wakeful 
hours to.” 





Man’s Struggle to Conquer the Air 


SKYWARD 


By Commander RICHARD E. BYRD, U.S.N. 
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The popular and distinguished hero of the North Pole and trans- 
atlantic flights tells the story of his adventurous life, projects 
his flying aspirations into the future, and deals fascinatingly with 
the vast tomorrow of the airplane. 


Presidential 


Years 


By MEADE MINNIGERODE 
Author of "Certain Rich Men”’ 


The whole exciting story of the polit- 
ical growth of the United States set 
against a background of fifeand drum, 
shouting, high hats, torches, placards 
and parading. Illustrated, $3.50 


The Family 
in the Making 


By MARY BURT MESSER 


Traces the evolution of the 
family and the advance 
of woman. $3.50 


SAFARI 
A Saga of the African Blue 
By MARTIN JOHNSON 


A story in which we are spec- 
tators of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson's 
supreme adventure with their 
thousand ring circus of the Afri- 
can wild. aw Illustrated, 


ROPING 
By CHESTER BUYERS 


A sport of all America. The au- 
thor first taught Fred Stone how 
to spin a rope. With introduc- 
tion by Will Rogers, Fred Stone 
and Eisie eae. 


Pat an 


1860 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


FICTION. 
Birds Around 


the Light 


By JACOB PALUDAN 


A story of a small Danish 
coast town and its attempt to 
build a great harbor. 


The 


River Pirate 


By CHARLES 


FRANCIS COE 


Modern New York pirates in 
an exciting novel of criminal 
activity. J 


Men AreSo Selfish! 


By HORACE 


ANNESLEY VACHELL 
Jim impersonates his sister 
becomes the confi- 
dant of girls and the a 


of men. 


$2.00 
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Illustrated, $3.50 


Daughters of 
Folly 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


A daring novel of two jazz=mad 
American women in Europe. A vivid 
sketch of the lives of this idle class. 


$2.00 


The Stranger at 
the Feast 


‘4 
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Buried alive for nine years 
in Africa, he returns to 
France bursting with 
desire to live. 


$2.00 
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Pe 


Going 
to Pieces 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


The famous critic describes vari- 
ous phases of theatrical endeavor 
with charm, irony and humor 
which has always distinguished 

2.50 
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his writing. ° ° 


From Rome to 


Florence 
By HUBBARD HUTCHINSON 


Discussing” art, food, money, 
etc., this volume helps every 
tourist to understand completely 
the Italian scene, past 
present. . $2.75 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


An American Forsyte 
noe it falls to my lot to 


review the first book of a friend, I 
always fear the worst. But Tue Lian- 
FEAR PaTTERN by Francis Biddle (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00) was a happy disappointment 
to me, for it was unexpectedly interesting 
from cover to cover. It is written in a 
sprightly and staccato style that makes it 
easy reading with none of the highly 
embroidered, overwritten sentences that 
one learns to fear from young authors. 
For a first book — or a last one, for that 
matter —it is a remarkable perform- 
ance. 

There are passages and lines and char- 
acters over which one likes to linger: 

“The day was full of the wine and stir of 
late autumn, yellow and red with leaves 
that fell and rustled.” 

“Terrapin tastes all soft and crawly.” 

“Rather suffering and failure than 
complacent death.” 

“The high clouds receding, wavering 
into twilight and sinking into the first 
tenderness of the evening; the happy 
chorus of the tree-frogs; soft whirring 
moths, stars high and splendid.” One can 
pick out a sheaf of paragraphs that stay 
in one’s memory. 

It is the same way with the characters 
—the one who was a woman by occu- 
pation; the poor sister-in-law who was 
never allowed to forget that she had once 
lived north of Market Street; Belle Dol- 
beare, Carew’s mistress, who without a 
moral to her name kept a position in the 
inner circle of Philadelphia Society and 
the affection of her friends. 

The Llanfear Pattern is perhaps too 
obviously based on The Forsyte Saga; 
there are too many characters to be fol- 
lowed easily and some anachronisms, but 
these are trifling defects which do not mar 
the real interest and vitality of the book. 
Mr. Biddle dares to describe Philadelphia 
as he saw it in 1910 — a brave thing for a 
Biddle to do. ‘Always unprepared and 
slow and inadequate . . . always dirty; 
dusty in summer and littered with papers, 
dreary with the dreariness of filth and 
neglect, without pride or beauty.” 

The story itself holds one’s interest 
throughout, a rare occurrence indeed 
nowadays, and whether you approve of it 
or not, it is well worth reading. If this 
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first book be any omen, Francis Biddle 
will go far in literature as he has in law. 
SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


Understanding Adler 


Zt HE first popular presentation in Eng- 

lish of Dr. Alfred Adler’s theory is 
entitled UNpERsTANDING HuMAN NaTuRE 
(Greenberg, $3.50). It has been sympa- 
thetically translated by Dr. Walter Béran 
Wolfe, a young psychiatrist and former 
pupil of Adler. The book is good reading 
—full of penetrating insight into the 
foibles of human vanity. 

It may take some years to see Alfred 
Adler clearly. Does he rank with the two 
men with whom his name is always linked 
— Jung and Freud? Is he a great scien- 
tist? Perhaps Freud is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a scientist, for he builds his theories 
upon frank assumption. But great he 
certainly is. Though he went to ridiculous 
lengths, he did, at least jog us out of our 
Victorian prudery, and he opened up a 
new field for investigation. It has been 
claimed that, with the exception of Ein- 
stein, no man of our time has so tremen- 
dously influenced modern thought. And 
no man of our time is more thoroughly un- 
congenial to the American temperament. 

Adler is an American. He went to 
Vienna to study under Freud, only to 
disagree and be disowned by him. He 
established there a rival school which sub- 
ordinated sex to the “ego principle” — 
the individual’s desire to gain power, 
prestige, and affection, to approach the 
ideal of perfection or godlikeness. He 
contributed the expression “inferiority 
complex” to our jargon. To him the world 
was awry, not because of infantile sex 
repressions, but because children were 
spoiled, abused, or snubbed, and so 
learned to interpret the world incorrectly; 
or because real or fancied inferiorities 
frightened them until they fell back upon 
nervous invalidism or other ruses as an 
explanation of their failure to attain an 
impossibly high goal. 

The remedy, Adler believes, is courage 
and social feeling. Children must be 
treated with respect, but not pampered. 
They must be trained in codperation and 
have their abilities developed and their 
failures minimized until they have gained 
self-confidence. 





THE STREAM OF HISTORY 


by Geoffrey Parsons 


A new history of the world from its beginning to the present day, in which 
the progress of the ages is treated as the surge of a mighty stream with each 
civilization, its great men and events, sweeping forward into the next era 
It is vivid, impartial, distinguished by 
its breadth of vision and fine sense of proportion, a vigorously written and 


until our own times are reached. 


entirely fascinating work. 


With pictorial decorations by James Daugherty. $5.00 


THE RESTLESS PACIFIC 


This significant volume clearly defines the place of America in the ranks 
of the great Pacific powers. The principal facts regarding England, 
China, Japan, and Holland in the Pacific are given and their meaning indi- 
cated. Panama, the Philippines, American trade conditions and pros- 
pects, and the reasons for a balance of power are treated clearly and with 
authority. With maps. $3.00 


by Nicholas Roosevelt 


PERHAPS I AM 


subject . 





From “ The Stream of History” 


AMBITION 


by Arthur Train 
A powerfully characterized story of 
conflicting ideals $2.50 


THE GREENE MURDER 
CASE A Philo Vance Story 


by S. S. Van Dine 
by Edward W. Bok author of “The ‘Canary’ Murder Case” 
A “hard-headed business man” records his adventures and reflections THEY COULD NOT 
during his first year of retirement. ‘Novels have been written on the SLEEP 
. . but nowhere is the — ~ mepeeere, so infor- y Struthers Burt 
mally, so amusingly, and yet so eloquently developed as in the present 7 , od 
book.” —Warer Yusr in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. ao ene 
HENRY CLAY FRICK: BARRIE TENNIS 


THE MAN 
by Colonel George Harvey 


The biography of an unusual Amer- 
ican: the life of a great captain of in- 
dustry told in masterly style, full of 
fascinating and sometimes sensational 


incidents. Illustrated. %5.00 
THE TORCHES FLARE 
by Stark Young 


author of “Heaven Trees,” ete. 


QUEER STREET 
by John Wiley 


$2.50 


MIGRATION 


by David Grew 
$2.00 


HIGH THURSDAY 
by Roger Burlingame 


author of “Susan Shane,” ete. 
Second printing 


SHADOW OF THE LONG 
KNIVES 


by Thomas Boyd 
author of “* Through the Wheat,” *. 
2. 


$2.00 


by Thomas Moult 


The only satisfactory book on James 
Matthew Barrie now in print. A 
happy blend of biography and literary 
appreciation filled with whimsical 
anecdotes and pleasing reminiscences 
of Barrie's youth. $2.00 


RANK AND FILE by Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 


True stories of American fighting men in the World War collected for the 
first time and written with soldierly vigor and directness. The many il- 
lustrations are by Captain John W. Thomason, Jr. $2.50 


by Helen Wills 


America’s leading woman _tennis- 
player puts all the charm of her per- 
sonality into this informative and en- 
thusiastic volume, with many reminis- 
cences and anecdotes of famous tour- 
naments and their stars. 

Illustrated by the author. %2%.50 


THE OTHER SIDE by Struthers Burt 


Invigorating, provocative, and pungent essays on a variety of timely 
subjects, from American “sophisticates” to idolatry of foreign lands 
and manners. $2.00 


THE BUILDING OF CULTURES 
A Story of the Origin and Growth of Civilization 


by Roland B. Dixon, author of “The Racial History of Man” 


A remarkable survey of the histories of civilizations. The rise and fall 

of cultures, the effect on them of heredity and environment, and the story 

of human culture through the ages are considered in this authoritative 

volume. Probably $4.00 
At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Are you reading the NEW Scribner’s Magazine ? 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


With this relatively simple, construc- 
tive doctrine, and an infectiously kindly 
and enthusiastic personality, Adler at- 
tracted to himself enough pupils to run in 
Vienna twenty-two public child-guidance 
clinics. Now he is in America again, 
planting his idea in soil where it should 
grow — for the American people are cer- 
tainly interested in the drama of the per- 
son who faces defeat with courage and 
wins to a new and better kind of suc- 
cess. 

Understanding Human Nature should be 
read by parents, certainly by all parents 
of girl-children, and preferably before the 
girl-child is two years old. It should be 
read by those about to marry, by man 
haters and woman haters, by the domi- 
neering and other household tyrants, by 
the slovenly and unsociable, by the for- 
getful and the tardy, by the “show-off,” 
the nervous invalid, and the person who 
can’t sleep nights. It would be a book we 
would not care to have our enemies read 
if Adler had not put in italics that under- 
standing the character of a human being 
is never the basis of a moral judgment, but 
merely the index of the person’s attitude 
toward his environment, and of his rela- 
tionship to society. 

Marcery MANSFIELD 


Good Mother Sand 
1s) EWRITING history and revising the 


lives of the saints is rapidly becom- 
ing a leading industry, as well as one of the 
most amusing sports of this resolutely 
irreverent age. The new biography is tak- 
ing its place beside the new physics, the 
new chemistry, the new psychology. 

It appears that the saints were not very 
virtuous. At the mere mention of psycho- 
analysis or the economic interpretation of 
history, they will climb down off their 
pedestals and start gamboling and danc- 
ing around as foolish and sinful as any- 
body. This is a great relief to those who 
have been long oppressed by their virtue, 
and to the saints themselves it must seem 
almost like a resurrection. I don’t know 
why anybody should consider it unkind. 

If the saints were sinners, however, it is 
a natural inference that the sinners were 
saints. And so why not rewrite their 
biographies? It might appear in the end 
that we are all human, and that the cen- 
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tral problem of life is not one of praise- 
and-blame, but of understanding. 

One of the greatest and most celebrated 
and most firmly established sinners of the 
last few hundred years was Madame 
George Sand. It was “known to history” 
that she seduced, ruined, perverted, 
drained the vitality out of, betrayed and 
buried all the most sensitive poets and 
musicians of her time, as well as a large 
proportion of its doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, socialist agitators and other in- 
dispensable and real servants of the public 
good. It was also known that she was a 
horribly masculine female, an “unnatural 
creature” who lacked all the instincts of 
womanhood and violated all its most 
sacred rules and traditions. This being 
known to history, what could be more 
obvious to the new biography than that 
George Sand was a saint, and that the 
central point in her character was an ex- 
cess of womanly instinct? It seems hardly 
necessary to write a book in order to 
prove it. 

The book has been written, however, 
and the proof is convincing. I don’t be- 
lieve anybody could read Marie Howe’s 
admirable life of Georce Sanp (John 
Day, $5.00) without seeing and believing 
beyond a doubt that this woman was ex- 
cessively and immoderately good. She 
just couldn’t quit being good. When all 
the indications were that an incredibly 
awful situation could be relieved, uni- 
versal ruin averted, and all hands restored 
to a sane and happy existence, by one 
vigorously bad act on her part, she 
couldn’t bring herself to commit it. She 
went right through life making a mess of 
all personal relations by being good. And 
by being womanly! There are times in 
that intense and tragic muddle through 
which she plowed her conscientious and 
kindly way for seventy-odd years, when 
you feel that one single masculine or male 
streak in her, if there had been one, would 
have saved the day. 

She put on a man’s costume for a while 
— at the advice of a male friend! — and 
she did well, as the picture of the two cos- 
tumes in this book convincingly demon- 
strates. But she could not put on a man’s 
character even for a minute. She could not 
play the part of a man—the naively 
selfish part, let us say —in any human 
relation. She was wholly filled up with the 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


more indirect and complicated selfishness 
of the woman—the “need for being 
needed,” as Marie Howe so deftly de- 
scribes it — motherliness on the rampage. 
She was credulous and uncritical and 
weakly kind, as a mother is to her chil- 
dren. She was an “easy mark,” as a 
mother is to her children. And she had no 
humor, no resource of hardy. playfulness. 
She could never herself be the child. She 
had to be the soft and suffering mother to 
everybody. 

In short, she was a saint. I do not know 
how much Marie Howe likes saints. I 
might judge from this book that she likes 
them a little better than I do. If I had 
been writing it, I should have been more 
critical than she is of George Sand’s good- 
ness, once I had thoroughly proved and 
established it. I should have dwelt severely 
upon something which Mrs. Howe is con- 
tent merely to indicate with an under- 
standing smile—to indicate, and to 
christen with the new and _ thought- 
provoking name of “maternal egotism.” 

When George Sand was a very young 
girl this quality of maternal egotism be- 
came apparent. She built a little stone 
altar in the woods, Mrs. Howe tells us, 
and instead of sacrificing birds and ani- 
mals there, she took birds and animals 
that had been captured and there set them 
free. This gave her such an exalted feeling, 
that she began setting traps to capture 
birds and animals in order to set them 
free. From that you can get an idea what 
““maternal egotism” is, and why I speak 
with a certain toleration, after reading 
this book, of the naive and simple selfish- 
ness of the male. 

To me George Sand does not appear 
quite so heroic a person as Marie Howe 
would have her. She was not enough the 
master of her destiny. And I think it is an 
error to say that she was “the greatest 
woman genius known to literature.” The 
greatest woman genius known to litera- 
ture is Sappho. But Sand was magnificent 
in her intelligence and her moral courage. 
She was swayed and drifted and slammed 
about by her own emotions and the emo- 
tions of all her friends in a way that is 
unheroic, but she was not swayed one 
inch out of her course by public opinion. 
As a young girl, fresh from the con- 
vent, she made the arduous vow. to be 
herself. 
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“Deschartres was angry and excited 
and advised her to conform. 

“Conform to what?’ she asked scorn- 
fully. ‘To ignorance and prejudice?’ 

“‘Or at least be prudent,’ urged Des- 
chartres. 

*“*No; once and for all I have decided; 
I shall never live for what people think or 
for what people say. I shall live according 
to my own conscience and take the conse- 
quences.’ 

““That is not as easy as you think.’” 

Probably it was not as easy as she 
thought. It is the hardest task that a 
human being of natural sensitivity can set 
himself. But she did it. Her mind, a cen- 
tury in advance of her time, saw most of 
what is seen to-day by the modernest of 
modern women, and she held that vision 
clear, alone and indomitable, for a life- 
time, with the whole world against her. 
She is in that respect, in the life of her 
mind, a genuine originator, a mother of 
the feminist revolution. And in her power 
to do great work without vanity, and to 
love passionately without jealousy, she 
stood higher and pointed a farther course 
for the modern woman — and the man 
too — than even a very ardent feminist 
might be able to realize. 

Her life is so full of all the peculiar 
problems that are troubling us to-day, so 
full of illumination for those who are 
tangled up in these problems, and it is 
told by Marie Howe with so subtle and 
keenly penetrating and charming a wis- 
dom, that I find it difficult to be moderate 
in recommending this book. It seems as 
if every woman ought to read it, and 
especially every man. Although it is Mrs. 
Howe’s first book, it is written in a mature 
and gracefully beautiful prose style that 
some of our most admired literary idols 
might profitably imitate. 

It seems to me that both the style and 
the skillful organization of the story fall 
off somewhat in the last two or three 
chapters. Perhaps the hard flame of the 
author’s interest died down when the 
“search for love” was at an end — or per- 
haps the publisher was urging her to hurry 
and let him get the book off the press. 
Publishers are often as foolish as that. 
And this publisher has done another 
foolish thing. He has inserted after the 
dedication of the book a page of imperti- 
nent “publicity” matter entitled “About 
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the Author.” Are we going to carry over 
all the inept and vulgar barbarisms of 
American magazine journalism into the 
book publisher’s art? I sincerely hope not. 
To that extent I can be moderate in my 
admiration of this book. 

Max EastTMan 


Journal of a Genius 


g HE most adequate review of the 

JournaL or KatHerine Mans- 
FIELD (Knopf, $3.50) has been written by 
John Middleton Murry, who has edited 
the notes and fragmentary diaries. His 
introduction tells the reader all he needs 
to know about the background of the 
book. Mr. Murry is a critic and an editor. 
He had the genius to recognize the unusual 
flowering of genius in Katherine Mans- 
field, whose stories he published, and 
whom he married in 1913. 

When Katherine Mansfield died in 
1923, she was thirty-four years old and her 
short stories — collected and published as 
Bliss and Other Stories and The Garden 
Party — had set her apart as definitely a 
master in this special field. Mr. Murry, 
in his introduction, has touched to 
the quick those qualities which established 
the author. “This peculiar quality of her 
work I can only describe as a kind of 
purity. It is as though the glass through 
which she looked upon life were crystal 
clear. And this quality of her work corre- 
sponds to a quality in her life.” 

The Journal is a kind of “minute note- 
book.” The entries are made from 1919 — 
when her brother in the War brought to a 
focus the hypersensitiveness of the author 
—until her death at Fontainebleau. 
There are those who will not be sympa- 
thetic toward the entries, for Katherine 
Mansfield was a victim of tuberculosis and 
her agony of body and spirit saturate the 
Journal. But those clinically alive to 
genius, or keenly appreciative of the work 
of the author, will follow these often frag- 
mentary notes eagerly and sympatheti- 
cally. Such fragments, for example as — 
“The old man breaking stones again. A 
thick white mist reaches the edge of the 
field.” Another — “The black chair, half 
in shadow, looks as if a happy person had 
sprawled there.” 

The writer with whom Katherine Mans- 
field has been most frequently compared, 
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and with whom, indeed, she felt a sort of 
spiritual kinship was Chekhov. It is inter- 
esting to compare Chekhov’s Notebook 
with Katherine Mansfield’s Journal. Chek- 
hov, too, entered impressions of places and 
people, his personal moods and introspec- 
tions. He, however, is objective, while 
every word of Katherine Mansfield is sub- 
jective. Hers is a cri du ceur, the cry of a 
very sick person aflame with the passion 
to write, yet so afflicted that procrastina- 
tion was her evil fate. 

John Middleton Murry has given to the 
world, in the publication of his wite’s most 
intimate self-appraisal and self-analysis, 
the most valuable literary document of 
recent times. A living heart and the secret 
workings of an exquisitely tempered mind 
have been exposed to view. In “The Doll’s 
House” one sees the finished product, the 
perfect flower. Through the Journal one 
traces the flower to the bud, to the roots, 
back to the seed, and is fascinated by the 
germination and the growth. 

E. C. 


Fine Casualty 


i BELIEVE in tradition and accident 
and a bit of idea bothering tradition.” 
This is one of the revealing remarks quoted 
from Frost in Gorham B. Munson’s 
Rosert Frost: A Stupy 1n SENS/BILITY 
AND Goop Sense (Doran, $2.00). If 
“tradition” in this creed is Father, and 
“a bit of idea” is Son, then “accident” 
is surely the Holy Ghost that proceedeth 
from those two. Chance was the devil for 
Thomas Hardy: he called it “Crass 
Casualty.” Accident, for Frost, is more or 
less providential, I think. His faith in it 
proceeds from the Puritan tradition both- 
ered a bit by the idea of freedom, which 
is Puritanism’s begotten son. 

It chanced that the poet’s forbears tor 
seven generations stayed settled north ot 
Boston. Or was it chance? The stock, says 
Mr. Munson, “was given not to wandering 
but to seeing matters through on the 
terms of the environment.” It happened, 
however, that the eighth Frost revolted 
to Democratic journalism in San Fran- 
cisco. His short, brilliant, violent life 
planted a sense of tragedy in his son, the 
poet. Frost was precluded from admiring 
those of us who 
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get what little misery we can 
Out of not having cause for misery.” 
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and nobly felt.”— The Atlantic Monthly. 
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In this unpublished diary from the 
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mann’s translation.”’ 
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Moreover his father did all the reacting 
from New England that was requisite; 
thus leaving the boy one generation ahead 
of the current Muse that Shakespeare 
warns against: 


“She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must 
wither.” 


“He came on our literary scene, this 
intensified and intelligent and subtilized 
‘ordinary man,’ in very queer company. 
. . » He proves that a species of classicism 
resting on personal discovery is still pos- 
sible.”” This is Mr. Munson’s main idea, 
and it has the backing of his own experi- 
ence. Born in 1896, he has attempted 
(says the publisher’s note) “everything 
between the extremes of being strictly 
collegiate at Wesleyan University and 
editing a violently radical magazine in 
Vienna.” The upshot is his conviction 
that “the romantic movement of the past 
decade” is abortive, and that the new 
gencration needs a new humanism, 
founded in the doctrines of “‘the elder 
critics, Paul Elmer More and Irving Bab- 
bitt,” and vitalized by the “personal dis- 
covery” of Robert Frost. 

This view, as given in the final chapter, 
is very suggestive but not fully clarified. 
The following is clumsy: “Good sense is a 
gift; commonsense must be deliberately 
arrived at, as witness the efforts of Socra- 
tes.’’ By “commonsense,” as the context 
shows, Mr. Munson wishes to denote the 
universality which the great poets and 
thinkers achieved through “the utmost 
strenuousness” of the rational imagina- 
tion. His point is that the “good sense”’ 
of Frost, even while its canniness saves 
him from making any “pretence of great 
inclusiveness and great profundities,”’ is a 
true scion of that universality. 

Accordingly, in the biographic chapters 
the author sketches for us “something like 
a representative man”: one who could 
appreciate Whitman without damning 
Longfellow, teach school without ceasing 
to be poet, and cultivate a farm without 
ceasing to cultivate himself. At the same 
time Mr. Munson has a constant genial 
touch upon Frost’s idiosyncrasies. Here is 
a life not conventional, yet molded “by 
conventions which are inherently worthy 
of respect.” Said Frost to a group of col- 
lege students: “ Your whole life can be so 
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logical that it seems to me like a ball of 
hairs in the stomach of an Angora cat.” 
His own life is never silky; his experiences 
were never tamely linked together. He let 
them grow in place and waited with ex- 
traordinary patience, year after year, for 
them to come into vital form. Mr. Munson 
has apprehended that patience, and has 
therefore written a delightful and effective 
little book. 

However, he has not yet looked far 
enough into Frost’s serenity and charity. 
These go deeper than his “‘good sense” 
and “sensibility,” deeper than his “trust 
in his own experience.” In his writings, so 
far, his deeper trust has appeared only in 
hints; but Mr. Munson waives the hints. 
He omits such biographic facts as Frost’s 
rejection of the Shelleyan hope, his tem- 
pered devotion to Emerson, and his early 
admiration of Thompson’s “Hound of 
Heaven.” He carefully segregates Frost’s 
early religious poem, “The Trial by 
Existence.” But this, in a way, is the 
underlying theme of Frost’s whole poetry. 
It explains why his poems inspirit us even 
when they deal with the kind of subject- 
matter that depresses other poets or un- 
moors them from “good sense.” He has 
the old faith that life is designed as an 
incessant learning. And he regards “ac- 
cident” — fine casualty —as a marked 
way thereof. 


G. R. E.uiotr 


The Eternal Why 


3 ERTRAND RUSSELL, who, accord- 
ing to Will Durant, is “the most 
virile of the European thinkers of our 
generation,” also possesses a versatility 
of thought and expression unmatched by 
any major philosopher now alive. His 
early work in mathematics exhibits all the 
rigorous analytic powers of an Einstein; 
his later works intended for a popular 
audience have all the charm and lucidity 
of a William James. When such a man 
writes a book and calls it Paitosopny 
(Norton, $3.00), we may well give it 
attention. 

Readers unfamiliar with Russell, how- 
ever, should first possess themselves ot 
a Modern Library volume — SELECTED 
Papers or Bertranp RussELL ($0.95) — 
and give particular attention to the papers 
entitled “Mysticism and Logic” and 
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traces the careers of such 
men as Burr, Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, Blaine and other 
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were often more able than 
the ones who nosed them out 
for the highest prize in the 
gift of the nation. 


Illustrated from 18 portraits 
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“Current Tendencies.” Here Russell 
sharply criticizes the method of the classi- 
cal philosophers such as Plato, Kant, and 
Hegel—men sadly lacking in scientific 
background who sought to explain the 
world by hard thinking in an easy chair. 


He also shows the weakness of evolution- 


ism as a philosophy, whether it be the 
evolutionism of Spencer, or Neitzsche, or 
Bergson. Granted that man has evolved 
from a lower organism, that gives us no 
ground for believing that “progress” is a 
general law of the universe. 

“Philosophy,” says Russell, “from the 
earliest times, has made greater claims, 
and achieved fewer results, than any other 
branch of learning. Ever since Thales said 
that all is water, philosophers have been 
ready with glib assertions about the sum- 
total of things; and equally glib denials 
have come from other philosophers ever 
since Thales was contradicted by Anaxi- 
mander. I believe that the time has now 
arrived when this unsatisfactory state of 
things can be brought toanend. . . . The 
problems and the method of philosophy 
have, I believe, been misconceived by all 
schools, many of its traditional problems 
being insoluble with our means of knowl- 
edge, while other more neglected but not 
less important problems can, by a more 
patient and more adequate method, be 
solved with all the precision and certainty 
to which the most advanced sciences have 
attained.” 

Specifically, Russell believes that phi- 
losophy should leave off dabbling with 
ethics (which properly belongs to sociol- 
ogy) and questions about God and im- 
mortality (about which reliable data seem 
to be lacking), and dedicate itself to the 
task of helping us “to understand the 
general aspects of the world and the logical 
analysis of familiar but complex things.” 
That is to say, the philosopher should be 
a sort of critic-in-chief of the sciences, 
seeking knowledge always, without regard 
to its ethical or practical value. He should 
be thoroughly learned in the highest ad- 
vance of pure science and build outward 
from science’s furthermost outpost. 

Russell’s concept of the philosopher as 
super-scientist aptly describes Russell 
himself. Never before, I believe, has any 
human mind attained such an advanced 
and comprehensive knowledge of mathe- 
matics, physics, and psychology as Russell 
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possesses. His Philosophy sets out to deal 
with man and his environment — such 
every-day matters as perception, memory, 
habit, language, images, imagination, 
introspection, and inference — yet in order 
to deal with these matters scientifically 
Russell has written a book which is in a 
large degree an analysis of the new physics 
and the new psychologies, Behaviorism 
and Gestalt. The problems considered 
have indeed been discussed scientifically 
before, but here they are gathered to- 
gether for the first time and discussed 
philosophically in relation to each other. 
Behaviorism, and mystical, intuitive, 
and monistic metaphysical systems all 
suffer considerably in Russell’s hands. 
In conclusion he agrees with Mach, 
James, Dewey, and others that “both 
mind and matter are structures composed 
of a more primitive stuff which is neither 
mental nor material.” 

Philosophy is a brilliant book, written 
in a style as clear as that of Kant is muddy. 
Some chapters will necessarily have to be 
revised as time goes on, for the last word 
on physics and psychology will not be said 
either to-day or to-morrow; nevertheless 
I suspect that the book will stand fairly 
impeccable for years to come. For Russell 
is doing for philosophy what Galileo was 
doing for physics three centuries ago: 
substituting piecemeal, detailed, and veri- 
fiable results for large, untested generali- 
ties. 

Cuarces Lee SnipER 


Cromwell’s Nose — 
A Portrait 


is an irritatingly inadequate portrait 
that John Drinkwater has sketched in 
LIVER CROMWELL: A CHARACTER STUDY 
(Doran, $2.50). “If counsel for the Crown 
were to produce literal proof that a certain 
Oliver Cromwell ... was a fanatic, a 
self-seeker, a double-dealer and an enemy 
of liberty, I should answer quite com- 
posedly that this was not my Oliver Crom- 
well,” he announces on the second page; 
and one closes the too brief book with the 
feeling that the author’s composure has 
dulled his perceptions to the reader’s 
necessities. ; 
We can sympathize heartily with Mr. 
Drinkwater’s admiration for this hero of 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 


KIT CARSO 


Clara E. Laughlin 


A fullflavored and 
up-to-date guide 
book including Sicily 
and the Hill Towns. 

$3.00 


Wanda Fraiken 
Neff 


The story of a 
woman’s revolt 
against a woman’s 


world. $2.50 
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Happy Warrior 
of the Old West 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


He was the bravest frontiersman of them all. He 
fought, hunted and explored, from the Rio Grande to 
the Canadian Rockies when the West was a trackless 
wilderness. His life was one long epic of adventure, 
and his biography is one of the most exciting books of 
the year. $3.50 


wu ee Selected 


Poems of 
Amy 
Lowell 


Edited by John 
Livingston Lowes 


The most distin- ea | 


guished of American has selected Amy 


é Lowell’s choicest and 
biographers tells the most distinguished 


story of life as every poems. $3.00 
man since Adam has 
known it. Gr e at 

Detectives 


George Dilnot 


True tales of Scot- 
land Yard as thrilling 


as any fiction. a + a 
Me 


Soldier of the South 


General Pickett’s War Letters to His Wife 


He led the flower of the South in that immortal charge 


at Gettysburg. 


“Pickett, if there is anything on top of 


God’s green earth that I can do for you, say so!” said 
U. S. Grant to him after the war. His letters reveal the 
inner life of a gallant gentleman and a fearless soldier. 


Edited by Arthur C. Inman. nnennne an 50 
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Books for the Spring 


a inside story of one of the | 


most. perilous 
periods in 
American Di- 
plomacy. The 
book has taken 


its place among 


in American 

Diplomacy 
1896-1906 

ByA. L.P. Dennis 


the great diplomatic histories of 


the world. 


$5.00 


Norine succeeds like success. 


Mussolini, 
Man of 
Destiny 


By 
Vittorio de Fiori 


shop to the helm of Italy. 


The true story 
of a self made 
man. His adven- 
turousandexcit- 
ing career from 
a blacksmith 
$3.00 


Best Sellers During March 


1. ASon of Mother In- 
dia Answers, by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji. 17th 
Edition.(General) $1.50 


2. Iron and Smoke, by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. 16th 
Edition. (Fiction) $2.50 


3. Splendor, by Ben 
Ames Williams. 12th 
Edition. (Fiction) $2.50 


4. Eden, by Murray | 9 
Sheehan. 6th Edition. 
(Fiction) $2.00 


5. Now We Are Six, 
by A.A. Milne. 73rd Edi- 
tion. (Juvenile) $2.00 


6. The Dreadful 


Night, by Ben Ames: 


Williams. 8th Edition. 
(Detective) $2.00 


7. Clowning Through 
Life, by Eddie Foy. 4th 
Edition. (Autobiogra- 
phy) $3.00 


8. Reeds and Mud, by 
V. Blasco Ibanez. 7th Edi- 
tion. (Fiction) $2.50 


9. Trevy the River, by 
Leslie Reid. 3rd Edition. 
(Fiction) $2.50 


10. Face Value, by J. L. 
Campbell. 7th Edition. 
(Fiction) $2.50 


On Sale at All Bookstores 
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his boyhood. We are willing to admit the 
publisher’s claims that the volume is a 
result of much study and research. But we 
cannot help being irritated that the author 
should have given us so scantily of the 
background of research and study through 
which he has arrived at his estimation of 
the character. 

The method of the book is to reveal the 
man by’ his actions. Since little is known 
of the earlier years of Cromwell’s life, a 
picture of the forces at work in England in 
theearly seventeenth century is substituted 
for that period. When Cromwell —the pro- 
duct of his age in a very special sense and 
the most significant expression of the 
Puritan Revolution—comes vividly upon 
the scene, it is as a man of action; and it is 
by action—at Westminster, as a military 
leader, in council, and finally as executive 
head of the state—that Drinkwater 
chooses to define his character. 

His meteoric career as a soldier is traced 
briefly through the Civil War, the Irish 
Campaign — that “dark shadow upon his 
fame” — and the Scotch War. But regard- 
less of the extraordinary success attendant 
upon his leadership on the battlefield, this 
military invincible was in his heart “noth- 
ing of a soldier but all patriot” — which 
is an interesting conclusion in face of the 
fact that when his military genius no 
longer sufficed for the problems at hand, 
the great leader became one of the tragic 
figures of history. 

Of the famous Cromwellian Settlement 
after the Irish Campaign —the conditions 
of which were to be centres of bitterness 
and contention for centuries — Drink- 
water offers that “without them it is by 
no means unlikely that Great Britain 
would long since have become a third-rate 
power. The moralities of the matter may 
be left to anyone who feels competent to 
pronounce them.” 

By Cromwell’s decision to stick to his 
post in the face of disasters during the 
Second Protectorate, English liberty, as 
we know it, was saved. The book is not 
lacking in interesting conclusions about a 
character who has been variously pro- 
nounced a nefarious regicide, an ambi- 
tious wretch, and the savior of English 
liberty. But the tale is too scantily told to 
convince the reader that the portrait is of 
the whole man, the truth and nothing 
but the truth. In this day of adequate 
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The Travel Book of the Year 


PLEASURE — 
IF POSSIBLE 


By KARL K. KITCHEN 


The results of fifteen years of travel—always in search of pleasure — put 
into an engaging and useful passport to the gay life abroad. To which 


Will Rogers adds a preface extolling and agreeing with the 
author’s choice of “spots,” an 


Herb Roth contributes cheering illustrations, end pieces 
and jacket design. 


Three famous personalities in one satisfying book. $2.50 


Who killed Simon Varr? A Glittering Jewel of the Adriatic 


The Monk .\ A Daughter 


of Hambleton of Venice 
By ARMSTRONG LIVINGSTON By YSABEL DE WITTE 


Amystery tale of baffling and absorbing interest. “A A story based on history and legend. 
ood and tense ae Standard-Union. A glamorous, swashbuckling tale 


A gripping yarn.” —Columbus Dispatch. “A fine piece S anodhand & d ~~ er 
of craftemanship.”—AshevilleTimes. “The addict to mys- "sendin axenin, dei ee 


tales may well add this one to his literary program.” . 

—Springfeld Union, “There is a convincing interplay of \ conquests of the beautiful 
human wills and desires that holds, apart from the unravel- Bianca Cappello, a super 
ing of the central mystery, and in every case the character woman of the sixteenth 
drawing is unusually good.”—Edwin Bjorkman. $2.00 century. $2.00 


“Sprightly, gaily written, packed with witty and 
memorable phrases, singing with a clean kind 
of youthful zest.”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


BRIGHT AVENUES 


By JOSEPHINE BENTHAM 


The story of Christine Merrick, beautiful, brilliant, versatile, whose 
career will be followed with avid, sympathetic interest, for she en- 
counters squarely the problems of the modern American girl, the girl of 
1928. “Admirably written, pungently, swiftly, youthfully, yet with wise 
restraint.”—N. Y. Times. $2.50 
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The Great Biography 
of 1928 


DISRAELI 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 
Author of “‘Ariel’’, etc. 


‘‘What a man! We shall see his like no 
more, but André Maurois, in an enthral- 
ling biography which has all the fervor of 
a ae has kept him alive forever.” 
— Boston Transcript. $3.00 








HANGING JOHNNY 
By Myrtle Johnston 
An Irish girl only 18 years old wrote this amazing 
novel which is the sensation of the season in 
London. “A novel of genius,"" The Spectator 
calls it. “Beautiful — one might almost dare 
call it perfect,”’ says the London Observer. $2.00 


THE TIRED CAPTAINS 
By Kent Curtis 


“This is among those few fine performances in 
the novel that have come out of the war” says 
the New York Times. “‘The tale unrolls with 
real stingo, with an adroit narrative arrange- 
ment that is surprising.” $2.00 



















THE CAMPUS 
By Robert Cooley Angell, Ph.D. 
Is the college degree becoming a social fetish? 
Dr. Angell has written with sympathy and under- 
standing of the present problems of our American 
universities and presents an eloquent plea for 
the restoration of the intellectual ideal. $2.50 





MODERN YOUTH AND 
MARRIAGE 


By Henry Neumann 

A dispassionate analysis of the new moralit 
which advocates “‘a companionate marriage". 
A book of vital interest, written by a_distin- 
guished leader of the Ethical Culture or 





THE INNOCENTS OF PARIS 


By C. E. Andrews 

Not the Paris one hears about from tourists and 
fashionable friends, but the real life as lived near 
the quays and markets. Illustrated. $2.50 










THE TRAGIC BRIDE 


By Vladimir Poliakoff 
The story of Alexandria, the tragic bride of Nich- 
olas H1, last Emperor of Russia, by an intimate 
of her court who has had access to much private 
material. Illustrated. $3.00 


These are Appleton Books 
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35 West 32d St., New York 
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biography, a sketchy character study 
leaves one in the grip of legitimate hunger. 
Epna Yost 


Parading our Past 


0 NDER the editorship of Arthur M. 
Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox 
a notable historical series, entitled A 
History oF AmeErRIcAN Lire, in twelve 
volumes, is being published by Macmillan. 
It essays to portray the social history of 
America from earliest times to the present. 
This series is one of the most imposing 
undertakings in Kulturgeschichte of this 
generation, and it indicates the culmina- 
tion of that reaction against political 
and constitutional history which has 
characterized the last generation of 
historiography. 

As a series, it inevitably challenges com- 
parison with two similar codperative 
attempts to present the history of this 
nation: The American Nation, and the 
Yale Chronicles of America. The former 
was very largely a political and constitu- 
tional interpretation. The Yale Chronicles 
marked a midpoint between political and 
cultural history. The History of American 
Life concerns itself exclusively with social, 
economic, and cultural phenomena, and, 
along with the brilliant volumes of Dr. 
and Mrs. Beard, it may be said to mark 
the definite triumph of the latter over 
the earlier and archaic interpretation of 
American history. 

The story of American history is above 
all the story of the transplanting of cul- 
ture, of the readjustment of an old-world 
civilization to a new-world environment. 
It is this that gives value and interest to 
American history. This juxtaposition of 
Kuropean heritage—in the seventeenth 
century largely an English heritage—and 
American environment, its interactions 
and reactions, is skillfully and gracefully 
traced by Professor Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker in Volume II of the series, 
THe First AMERICANS, 1607-1690 ($4.00). 

With deft pen he records the story of 
the earliest colonists in the South, in New 
England, and in the middle colonies, 
emphasizing in each group the dominant 
influence of geographic considerations 
in molding life and society. He is con- 
cerned with the influences of soil and 
climate not only upon the economic activi- 
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CORIOLANUS 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Jr., A.B., Lirr.D. 


The Twentieth Volume in 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FuRNESS, PH.D., LL.D., Litr.D. and 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, JR., A.B., Litt.D. 


Speaking of this edition W1iLt1AM LYON PHELPs of Yale University said: ‘‘The most scholarly edition of 
Shakespeare that the world has ever seen. It is not only the best edition. It Is INDISPENSABLE.” Here in 
one volume is an epitome of a Shakespearean library that could be collected only at the expense of much 
time and money It is a storehouse of reference and criticism invaluable to anyone who desires a thorough 
knowledge of English literature. CoRIOLANUS completes the series of Roman plays. Five years were required 
to accomplish this work, probably a much longer time than Shakespeare himselt took to write the play — 
evidence of the thoroughness which has made the New Variorum Edition an unrivalled Shakespearean 
library. Expressing the criticism of the stage, Edith Wynne Matthison said: ‘*We of the stage can rightly 
appreciate this work as a practical guide in stagecraft and management.’ 


Royal Octavo. Gilt Top. Half Morocco $9.00. Cloth $6.00 


THE MYSTERIES AND SECRETS OPALS AND GOLD 


OF MAGIC By Robert M. Macdonald 
By ec. ae Ss. Thompson, M.B.E. The fascinating adventures of a miner who traveled to every 


: . F a corner of the South Seas searching for gold, pearls and 
A storehouse of weird and interesti lore — of magic in precious stones. 8 Illustrations. 


every age, in every country, from the days of the old 
CROOKS AND CRIME 


mythology down to the very present. 62 Illustrations. $3.50 
COLUMBUS — By J. Kenneth Ferrier 
UNDERGRADUATE These first-hand experiences in detecting crime by a one- 


By John A. Benn time inspector < * ee Yard rival the most cheng 
Fresh Harrow, the author rediscovers Princeton. Any- detective novel. Profusely illustrated. $5 
one who enjoys a good-natured knock as well as a boost, 


anc a student's clear-cut impressions will relish this book. THIS LOND ON: ; 
THOMAS HARDY AND HIS’ [TS TAVERNS, HAUNTS AND 


MEMORIES 
PHILOSOPHY ' 
By Patrick Braybrooke By R. Thurston Hopkins 


London — a great unexplored jungle ! Mr. Hopkins rambles 
Thought-provoking glimpses into the work of a mighty over the back roads to little-known nooks and corners and 
artist. It will prove a mine of interest and inspiration to reveals delightful secrets of bygone days. Many illustrations. 
every lover of literature. Frontispiece. $2.50 $4. 


Now Ready Complete 
New and Revised Edition 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


in 10 Octavo Volumes 
Send for full particulars 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA + LONDON 
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THE LIFE OF 
LORD CURZON 


Being the Authorized Biography 


by THE RT. HON. 
THE EARL of RONALDSHAY 


Lorp CURZON was one of 
the most important and pictur- 
esque figures of the last fifty 
years. His early stormy but 
highly successful political 
career; his picturesque Vice- 
royship of India; his latter 
years in which he was distinguished for his 
scientific and artistic interests as well as for 
the closing episodes of a great career in politics 
form three stages in a life that belongs securely 
to history. 

It is fortunate that the Earl of Ronaldshay 
has prepared this, the authorized biography. He 
has played a large and intimate part in the 
events described and he ranks high among 
contemporary English writers. 

3 volumes profusely illustrated. $15.00 for the set. 
Subscriptions taken and delivery made as follows: 


olume one, March; volume two, June; 
volume three, September. 


THE LETTERS OF 
GERTRUDE BELL 
OF ARABIA Bi“ 


LADY BELL 


“The intimate personal autobiography of one ofthe 
strangest and greatest women who ever lived. A 
great book.”—W.B. Seabrook, author of Adventures 
in Arabia, N. Y. Herald Tribune. Fourth Edition. 


2vols. Boxed. Octavo. Fully illustrated. $10.00 











The NEW CRIMINOLOGY 


by Dr. Max Schlapp and Edward H. Smith 


Governor Smith's proposal for a revolutionary change 
in the administration ofjustice is the outcome of the 
work of Dr. Max Schlapp, who was his adviser in 
previous reforms. Noted asa pioneer endocrinologist, 
Dr. Schlapp has made remarkable discoveries in the 
relations between physical and mental degeneracy 
and crime. Octavo. Illustrated. $4.00 


LET FREEDOM RING 
by Arthur Garfield Hays 


Mr. Hays has been active 1n many famous cases— 
the Scopes trial, the Sweet case in Detroit involving 
Negro segregation, Sacco-Vanzetti, etc. From this 
rich experience he makes a vital analysis of the state 
of freedom in America today, from both the profes- 
sional view of the man of law and the human view 
of the lover of liberty. Illustrated. $2.50 
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ties of men, but upon the very texture of 
their thought and their culture, and no- 
where does he permit his analysis of the 
elements of provincial culture to divorce 
itself from this homely basis. This realistic 
method is particularly successful in the 
picture of the Anglican Church of Virginia 
—a chapter, too, of rare literary grace. 

The economic elements are on the whole 
relatiyely simple: in the South, tobacco; 


in thé Middle states, diversified agricul- 
ture;.in New England, agriculture, 


shipping, and fisheries. These economic ele- 
ments, rather than any difference in back- 
ground or social structure, produced that 
sectionalism of North and South which 
has run .its crimson thread through so 
much of American history. The more 
abiding sectionalism of East and West is 
largely ignored by Wertenbaker, pre- 
sumably because it was not of significance 
until the turn of the century. 

Here for the first time Professor Werten- 
baker presents in popular form the results 
of his researches into the elements of early 
Virginia population. He analyzes the dis- 
tribution of slaves in the seventeenth 
century and the extent of the witchcraft 
delusion in the American colonies before 
the outbreak at Salem. It is to be regretted, 
however, that he ignores entirely the 
County Court of the South and the New 
England Town Meeting—two social and 
cultural, as well as political, institutions 
that influenced profoundly two centuries 
of American history, characterizing and 
differentiating the North and the South 
throughout the eighteenth and half of the »» 
nineteenth centuries. 

THe EMERGENCE OF MopERN AMERICA, 
1865-1878, (Volume VIII of the series, |: 
$4.00) by Professor Allan Nevins, is a ' 
chronicle of Reconstruction. Here he is 
faced with the complex problem of tracing © 
the transition of the United States from 
sections to nation. It is a fact not generally 
recognized that the American Civil War 
did not achieve either unity or nationality. 
The sectionalism of 1865 was just as com- 
plete, just as profound, as that of 1860, 
and it was accentuated by the bitterness 
of defeat and tinctured with the arrogance 
of victory. 

Furthermore, it was not a simple sec- 
tionalism of North and South; a powerful 
West had arisen to hold the balance of 
power. The task of the next decade, the 
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PAUL M. MAZUR 


author of this book, is a partner in the bank- 
ing firm of Lehman Brothers and is also au- 
thor of “Principles of Organization Applied 
to Modern Retailing’’ (published as the re- 
sult of a study made for the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association) and of many mono- 
graphs, including: ‘‘Future Developments in 
Retailing,” ‘‘National Financing for Na- 
tional Advertisers’’ and ‘‘Is the Cost of 
Distribution too High?’ 
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“AMERICAN PROSPERITY — 

Its Causes and Conse- 

quences,” just off the press, 

is an absorbing book of 

facts and prophecies vital 

to every man of active 
affairs. 


“ “ “ 


Written by a member of a 

famous New York bank- 

ing firm who speaks from 

intimate practical contact 

and personal knowledge 

(not from the seclusion of 
the library). 


“AMERICAN PRos- 
PERITY — Its Causes 
and Consequences” is 
a momentous and 
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Banker writes amazing book on 
coming revolution in business 


To Your BooKsELLeR or 
Tue Vikinc Press, 30 Irving Place, N. Y. City 
Gentlemen: 


- What threatens to be the greatest 
. Mass production as autocratic czar 


. Is instalment buying mortgaging the 
. Why must there be more and bet- 


. What effect will the new “circular 


. What is ripping wide open the gap 


- What will happen soon when Eu- 


Important questions 
this book considers 


economic and political problem of 
the next ten years? 


of America is doomed—what must 
replace it? 


future of America? . 
ter advertising? 


mergers’’ have on independent 
businesses ? 


between the economies of mass 
production and the expense of high- 
pressure distribution? 


rope must dump great quantities 
of goods on American markets or 
bar American goods? 


analysis of the strangely conflict- 
ing factors which have brought 
about our present unprecedentedly 
long prosperity ... and which, 
if not soon harmonized, may 
cause a smash unparalleled in all 
American business history. 

Already the heads of several 
great business firms who have 
seen advanced proofs of Mr. 
Mazur’s book have felt so keenly 
its great aid to straight-thinking 
that they have ordered copies for 
all their important department 
heads. 

Examine a copy of this book 
yourself—at any of the more im- 
portant book-stores or direct from 
the publishers. 
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task which overshadows all the lesser 
activities and vicissitudes of the period, 
was to weld these vast and economically, 
socially, and culturally disunited sections 
into some sort of a unity. 

The scene which Professor Nevins por- 
trays is a crowded and variegated one — 
one of compelling interest and fascination 
and of indescribable complexity — and he 
has pictured it with consummate skill. 
The mass of apparently irrelevant facts 
he has reduced to some semblance of 
order, and the result is, therefore, not a 
photographic plate, but a painting of 
abounding vitality. 

The chapters relating the culture of the 
sixties and the seventies are particularly 
impressive, and here, by a combination of 


rare discrimination and admirable corre- 
lation, Professor Nevins achieves his most 
telling effects. It was a democratic culture 
and it formulated for its justification a 
pragmatic philosophy. The Civil War, 
unlike the World War, had not exhausted 
American idealism: everywhere there 
were men courageous enough to believe, 
with Lanier, that they might yet bring 


“God out: of knowledge, and good out of 
infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness, and purity 
out of a stain.” 


It remained for a later generation to make 
a virtue of cynicism and a profession of 
disillusionment. 


HENRY COMMAGER 


Next issue begins a new Forum feature —a monthly column by Donald F. Rose, 
who will serve as guide, philosopher, and friend to the lover of good books 


astray in the mazes of current literature. In addition to this feature, Tut Forum 
will continue to publish signed reviews by authorities in special fields, as well as the 
usual department of ‘‘ Browsings Among Books.” 
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ns is a work of the highest intelligence, and moreover 
is fascinating reading.” —Thomas L. Masson. 


The Story of Law 


By JOHN M. ZANE 






















LL.D. Litt. D. Chief Justice Wilson 
Introduction by James M. Beck, formerly Cee roremeladet eee 


Solicitor-General of the United States an easy task to write in popular 


. 3 terms a story of the growth of 
A fascinating story — one of Par- the law and the courts. The au- 
. ° A * thor has succeeded, however, be- 
ticular interest to Americans, “the most yond any previous attempt with 
governed people in the world,” who = Which we ne 

come into contact with the law in Dean Wigmore — 

2 z . of Northwestern University 
every activity of daily life. In narra- Law School writes— "It is the 
tive style it tells the complete story of ish lang age are comparative i 
how law came into existence and why since Sir Henry Maine's great 
it plays such a prominent part in our 
lives today. 


work sixty years ago. 
Many Interesting Illustrations— 500 Pages 


Arthur Train 
“It is comprehensive, learned, 
Get it at any bookstore—$5, or send price 
plus 12 cents postage to the publisher 


but lucid and enriched with « 

humor and an independence © 
IVES WASHBURN, Inc., Publisher, 119 West 57th Street, New York 
In Canada: McLEAN @& SMITHERS, Toronto 


view that make it as entertaining 
as it is instructive.” 
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The most useful of all Encyclo- 
paedias—at a 


HAT word “Encyclopedia” is 

a formidable thing. We wish 

it never had been invented. It 
sounds heavy, uninviting. It means 
the whole circle of knowledge— 
truly a herculean work. Those who 
prepared the old-time encyclopedias 
seem to have felt the weight of that 
task and their product reflected that 
heaviness. 

The New International Encyclo- 
pedia is different. Its editors ap- 
proached the subject in an entirely 
new and modern way. They decided 
to make it not only authoritative 
and all-embracing, but pleasant, in- 
viting, friendly and, above all, 
usable. 

Your encyclopedia is something to use. You want 
it close at hand, ready to answer the questions that 
arise every day in your work, in your reading, in 
your play. You want the mental stimulus it brings 
you—the fresh ideas, broad horizons. The New 
International Encyclopedia fills just that place. 

Never before has knowledge been made so easy 
to get at as now, in The New International. Its 
80,000 articles—many thousand more than in any 
other work — are complete, understandable and 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New York 


ers. 


A_ small 
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During this offer— 
The Popular 
Edition 


a saving of $48 


The Erskine- 
Danforth 
Book-table, 
given free 
to purchas- 

Value 


Total saving $78 


initial payment 
places The New Interna- 
tional in your home; easy 
terms make ownership 
possible to everyone. 


saving of $78 


clear, written by scholars of world reputation. It is 
as splendidly American in ideals and workmanship 
as it is universal in scope. Its subjects are arranged 
conveniently and with common sense. 

School children, college students, merchants, me- 
chanics, professional men, teachers, men and women 
in all walks of life, turn quickly and easily to the 
facts they need, in The New International. Uni- 
versities and law courts regard its authority as final. 


Now—you can save $78! 


By acting immediately —before this 
limited offer expires—you can se 
cure The New International Encyclo 
pedia, in the handsome new Popu 
lar Edition, at a price of less than 
$100—a saving of $48! Add to this 
the beautiful $30 Book-table, given 
free to purchasers during the time 
of the offer, and you save a total 
of $78! 

Think of the value, to yourself 
and your family, of having the col- 
lected knowledge of all the world 
in your home! The new Popular 
Edition of The New International 
includes the full contents of the 
regular 25-volume edition— identi- 
cal in text, pictures and page-size— 
bound in 13 double volumes, It has 
20,000 pages of reading matter; 
100 full-page plates, in natural col- 
ors, of animal, plant and insect life ; 
200 full-page half-tone illustrations ; 
175 double-page colored maps; 600 
full-page duo-tones; and thousands 
of smaller illustrations. To take ad- 
vantage of this special offer you 
must act now. The time is limited. 
Send the coupon and get the full 
details at once. 


FREE—This Thrilling Book 


‘Enlightening the World’’ is 
a fascinating book of 56 pages 
—beautifully printed and illus- 
trated—a delightful introduction 
to the wonders of The New 
International. 

Clip the coupon now and send 
for your free copy. 


FREE—This 
charming Erskine- 
Danforth Book- 
table will be 
supplied free to 
readers of this 
publication who 
purchase The New 
International En- 
cyclopedia daring 
this ofler. Regalar 
retail price $30. 


$30 


Mail this coupon today! 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY F-4 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me today, free and without obligation, the 56-page 
book, ‘‘Enlightening the World,”’ which describes the great 
New International Encyclopedia, the beautiful Erskine-Dan- 
forth Book-table (offered free for a limited time only) and the 
easy terms of payment. 


Name 
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City __. State — 


Occupation ‘ enrtlinieeniapinmedeet " 
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Informal bits of news and gossip 
about books and the book-world, 
some of it taken from the current 
News, amonthly publication which 
contains advance reports about the 
important forthcoming books. 
These reports are written for our 
- members by the individuals on our 
Selecting Committee: 


Henry Sewer Cansy, Chairman 
Heyrwoop Broun 

Dorotny CANFIELD 
CuristopHER Mor ey 
Wituiam Aten Waite 







AT’Sthenext “book-of-the-month?” 
A three-page report about it has just 
been sent to all our members (these 
reports always go out a month before 
the book itself is published) and we 
can’t fairly make an announcement 
to the public until all our members have the book. 
This much, however, can be said: It is a very re- 
markable first novel by a young Englishwoman— 
“one of the best-written books,” says the report, 
“it has been the privilege of our judges to see in the 
two years we have been in existence.” 


@ 


A good many people still seem to think they are 
compelled, willy-nilly, to accept every “‘book-of- 
the-month”’ that is chosen by our judges. Not a 
bit. That’s why a full report about the “‘book-of- 
the-month” is always sent out a month before it is 
published. If you want to stop it from coming to 
you, you can do so. You may prefer some other 
forthcoming new book. The last News contained, 
for instance, advance reports about fourteen other 
important new books. Among them were six 
particularly excellent new works of fiction, in- 
cluding a very promising first novel by an Irish 
lass of eighteen. 
e 


W. believe that the public, as well as our mem- 
bers, ought to know that the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is the only organization of its kind, operating 
on a national scale, which does not compel its 
members to accept the books its judges select. It 
is also the only organization of its kind to which 
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all the important publishers regularly submit their 
books. Forty-five American publishers, who print 
probably 99% of the new books published in this 
country, send their books to our Selecting Com- 
mittee in advance of publication. These are 
usually received from two to three months before 
publication date, so that our judges have time to 
read them and report upon the most significant 
ones to our members. 


e 


, has been a surprising amount of unconsid- 
ered thinking about this whole matter of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club movement. Mention the sub- 
ject in any gathering and the first thing you will 
hear is, “‘I don’t want anybody else to choose my 
reading for me.” If you are one of those who feel 
this way, we suggest that you analyze how it hap- 
pens that you read the books you now do. Perhaps 
you are first interested by aclever advertisement. Or 
you read a review by someone whose taste you 
respect. Or a well-read acquaintance recommends 
a book to you. At once, you make an instant reser- 
vation, “I mustn’t miss that book!’ Nine times 
out of ten, of course, you ultimately do miss it. But 
that’s beside the point. The point is that you think 
your choice is completely free. In reality it is free 
only in the sense that it comes about by chance. 
The truth is—is it not?—that you always exercise 
your choice among recommended books. Now, 
what would be the difference were you to belong to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club? You would be sur- 
prised to discover, in that case, that your range of 
choice among the new books had been vastly wid- 
ened, instead of being limited; you will choose your 
books with discrimination, instead of at haphazard. 


e 


BO ie the year, our Selecting Committee reports 
upon from 150 to 200 new books, which it has culled 
out as being important or interesting. Since you 
don’t have to take any book, unless the report 
about it indicates it would particularly appeal to 
you—and don’t have to keep any, if you find that 
you have been misled by the Committee’s com- 
bined judgment—what becomes of the argument 
that ‘‘someone else is choosing your reading for 
you”’? It becomes, we believe, annihilated. 


e 


O.. of the very interesting results of the rise of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club has been its effect on 
bookstore sales. Many booksellers were fearful of 
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what would happen when seventy thousand people 
(our membership is now beyond that figure) ob- 
tained their books in this way. How can you take 
seventy thousand book-buyers away from the 
book-stores, and not affect their sales injuriously? 
The fact is that bookstore sales have very heavily 
increased on every book chosen by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. Sometimes to incredible figures. 
Dusty Answer—one of the choices a few months 
back—is a striking instance. The publishers im- 
ported 1500 sheets from England, their estimate of 
what this book by a new writer would go to. The 
sale, in the bookstores (not including ours) will 
probably be fifty times that figure. Many equally 
interesting instances could be given. A fair sum- 
mary of the situation is that not only do our own 
members read more books than before, but by 
“talking books’”—as they do—they inevitably 
widen the circle of book-readers in this country. 


ev 


Sidi: then, we haven’t taken seventy thousand 
customers away from the bookstores. The people 
who are associated with this movement are largely 
those who always intended to “‘keep up with the 
new books,”’ but who never did—through oversight, 
or because they were too busy. The movement has 
many other incidental advantages, such as its guar- 
antee of satisfaction on current books and the way 
in which it keeps you completely and authorita- 
tively informed about the current literary output. 
But the chief reason why the most notable people 
in the country now use this service is—they just 
want to be sure to get the books they want to 
read! In the past, they realize, they seldom have. 
How many good books of the past have you missed, 
books that you will never now read? 


2 


W. like particularly to contemplate what this 
movement has done for new authors. Out of twenty- 
four books so far chosen as the “‘book-of-the-month”’ 
twelve were by writers who previously were either 
wholly or comparatively unknown. Ordinarily, 
of course, it takes years for a new author to ob- 
tain adequate recognition. It is a long, spirit- 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th Street, New York City 


breaking pull. We don’t say that an author is at 
once “‘made”’ when his book is chosen by our Com- 


‘ mittee as the outstanding work of the month in 


which it is published. But introducing a meritorious 
new work to seventy thousand perspicacious 
readers, and perhaps as many more non-subscribers, 
certainly eases his future considerably. 


e 


D. you know that, since January 1, you may be- 
long to the Book-of-the-Month Club and receive 
the many very clear advantages this service gives, 
and yet take as few as four books a year? You 
may take as many more as you please, but four is 
the sum of your obligation. This means any four 
books during the year! Surely, among the 150 or 
more books that will be reported upon by our judges 
during 1928, there will be at least four which will 
beso outstanding that you will not care to miss them. 


e 


Fis most frequent question in our mailbag is, 
‘‘What does your service cost?’”’ The easy answer 
is—nothing. You pay only for the books you take, 
and when you take them. A bill comes with each 
book you decide to have sent to you; the price is 
always the publisher’s price, plus the few cents 
postage. The average price of the books chosen has 
been $2.40. Incidentally, our members get their 
books on or about the date of publication, and thus 
are among the first readers of the significant new 
literature. 


e 


Atter all this is an advertisement, so perhaps we 
may perorate in the usual fashion. Will you not 
join the Book-of-the-Month Club now? Please read 
the coupon below; observe that you risk nothing, 
since you obligate yourself only to take four new 
books, which you would certainly want to purchase 
anyway, but which in all likelihood you will other- 
wise miss. If you analyze this as being the situa- 
tion—and you will—why not mail the coupon be- 
fore you neglect to do so? 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to your service. It is understood that I am to receive the benefit of your Selecting 
and Reporting Service without any charge solong as I remain a subscriber; that I may take as few as four books during 
the year if I wish, and that the only charges will be the regular retail price of the books I choose to take, plus the few 
cents postage. If I decide to take any book upon the recommendation of your Committee and find myself dissatisfied 
with it, I have the privilege of returning it within one month, in exchange for another at the same price. 
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ROFESSOR 
William Ben- 
nett Munro of Har- 
vard is one of the 
most satisfactory 
modern writers on 
the theory of gov- 
ernment, for he per- 
mits himself to write 
only on those bran- 
ches of political 
thought in which he 
is a specialist. When 
he does write, it is 
with a transparent 
clarity that hides 
nothing from the 
veriest moron. Yet 
his style is packed 
with epigrams; each 
sentence will start 
a new train of 
thought. There is as 
much meat in the 
one hundred and 
sixty-four pages of 
his latest book, THE 
InvisiBLE GOVERNMENT (Macmillan, 
$1.75), as in a whole cyclopedia of demo- 
cratic theory. He opens with an assault 
on fundamentalism in politics and ridi- 
cules a dozen such nostrums as ‘ ‘ours is a 
government of laws, not of men.” Picture 
the policeman carrying in his pockets a 
list of sixteen thousand ordinances. “He 
is merely the sauntering symbol of our 
helplessness in dealing with the problems 
which life in a great urban community 
brings with it.” Popular sovereignty, as 
Professor Munro sees it, is only a catch- 
word — a sop thrown by the politicians 
to the Cerberus of the mob. The real 
sovereigns are behind the scenes, pulling 
the wires that produce the votes. In 
setting forth the laws which govern these 
secret springs of public action, Professor 
Munro has written a new Machiavelli, a 
handbook for the Princes of the Demo- 
cratic State. He has a good word, however, 
for the “money power.” “Wealth, in 
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A low-brow is one who too easily thinks a bad book 
is good, and a high-brow is one who too easily thinks 
a good book is bad.— W.H. Moser y. 





many ways, is the 
best friend that de- 
mocracy has had.” 
The last chapter 
contains the plea 
for regional govern- 
ment which Profes- 
sor Munro outlined 
in a recent Forum 
article. Though his 
theories probe to 
the root, he does not 
arouse resentment 
by assuming the 
role of a reformer. 
Every reader of THE 
Forum should own 
a copy of this pro- 
vocative little vol- 


ume. 

a IRST choice of 
current humor 

is ARcHY AND MeE- 





HiTABEL by Don 
Marquis (Double- 
day, Page, $2.00). 


Marquis, like every other harassed humor- 
ist, deserves sympathy. He must grind 
out his daily chaff and apologize for his 
wheat. He must beat every thicket for a 
new jape, and run every possibility deep 
into the ground. But every jester is 
blessed of Providence with an occasional 
lovely inspiration, and Archy the Cock- 
roach and Mehitabel the Cat are the best- 
loved of the creations of Marquis. Archy 
is a frustrated romantic turned small 
cynic, and he beats his brains on the Mar- 
quis typewriter for the enlightenment 
and reproof of man. Mehitabel is a 
gloriously pagan old reprobate, hard- 
boiled, sentimental, and properly thank- 
ful to God that she is still a lady with 
three good legs. They are both lovely 
people, and out of their mouths Marquis 
really has a great deal to say. Mr. E. E. 
Cummings might take a little thought on 
this volume. Archy’s inability to work 
the shift key deprives-him of capitals and 














It is so easy 


to speak French 
when you learn it 
the European way 


Those sight-seeing days in Paris! 
How much more thrilling they will 
be if you can ask for information in 
the native tongue! The best time to 
visit the Louvre. The quaintest res- 
taurants of Montmartre. How to see 
the Bois de Boulogne —the Champs 
Elysées. How to go to the Opéra — 
the Comedié Frangaise. 

What thrills are in store for you! And, 
in anticipation, you will find it just as 
fascinating to learn to speak French by 
the famous Hugo method recently intro- 
duced from Europe — the method that 
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Now anyone can quickly 
master this fascinating . 
language at home . . . 1 

without a teacher 


UI, certainement! It is such fun to learn French 
the simple, fascinating Hugo way! Like playing fi 
a game —a pleasant game for your spare moments. " 
The famous Hugo method reduces the study of French 
to an easy, practical formula. 
For more than a century the celebrated House of i 
Hugo has been teaching languages by this amazingly ‘fj 


simple “at sight’ method. This same successful 
European method has now been introduced in America. 
This means anyone can quickly master French at a 
home — without a teacher. 

No tiresome rules. No monotonous drills. No dull 
classroom exercises. This method, as its very name im- 
plies, is French at sight! It is unique, different, so very 







short time! 


enables you to speak French the way it 
is spoken in France — in an amazingly 


Colorful words with which to sprinkle your English and 
make it more interesting. Correct, idiomatic French, 
just as the French themselves speak it! 

You learn so quickly — this way! 


Try it, please .. for 5 days FREE 


OU cannot imagine how delightful 

“French-At-Sight"” is. Examine it, 
please, without obligation — and see for 
yourself. See how easy it is to master 
French words and phrases this way, 
how quickly you acquire the correct 
pronunciation and accent. 

The wonderful thing about this sim- 
plified Hugo method is that it makes 
you your own teacher. Easily, pleasantly, 
at home — in minutes that might other- 
wise be wasted — you learn to speak the 
language correctly and well. 

Think what a pleasure it will be to be 
able to speak French! Unquestionably 
it is one of the most beautiful of all 
languages. In cultured, everyday Ameri- 
can life the French word is inevitable. 
In business, in social life, in travel, in 
literature, at restaurants, at the theatre, 
at the opera — wherever you go, if people 
do not speak French they at least know 


If you prefer to learn 
Spanish Italian 


German 


instead of French, indicate your 
choice in coupon in the lower 
right-hand corner of this page. 
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t 
easy to master. Clever, too — and highly practical. You : 
begin, not with forms or construction, but with words, $ 
phrases and sentences. Subjects you discuss every day. . 


ia 
ie 
ia 
il 
ay 
: 
enough French words to add color to You are the judge! We urge you to j 
their own language. Imagine the satis- clip and mail this coupon today. a 
faction of knowing this universal lan- Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., ' 
guage — of being able to understand it Dept. F-604, American Representatives ' 
and speak it in any company! of Hugo's Language Institute of London, iy 
To be able to speak French is decid- Garden City, New York. i 
edly a cultural ay ay a i a a ' 
nized as such. Use those spare moments ; 
to master French the famous Hugo way! Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., ; 
Dept. F-604 
. American Representatives of Hugo's 
Special Introductory Offer Language lectus of London, ia 
As the American Representatives of ayn ee. Now Vert dia 4 
Hugo Language Institute, Double- ., Please send me the Hugo French-At- i 
the ug guage Sight” Course in 24 lessons, for free examina- f 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., have tion, and include the French-English Diction- ‘oa 
been authorized to offer “French-At- ary. Within 5 days I will either return the a 
Sight” for 5-days’ Free Trial. course and dictionary or send you $2 at that ia 
Just mail the coupon and the entire time and $2 each month thereafter until ‘a 
course of 24 carefully planned lessons $12 has been paid ‘a 
will go forward to you at once. Glance . q 
through it and decide for yourself whether Name. oe eee eee eee eee ee eeees t) 
or not this isn’t the most ingenious a a 
method of teaching French ever de- Address. ....------- ess eeeeereeeeeeeees q 
vised. Within 5 days you have the Cy pers ia 
privilege of returning the course with- ©'Y-+--++++++s++++e++-* MBs wee wea oes 
out paying one penny or keeping it as Reference or Occupation .......-eeeeeeeee% 


your own and sending only $2.00 as a 
first payment and $2.00 a month there- 
after until the full price of $12.00 has 
been paid. 

We will include FREE a valuable 
French-English Dictionary containing 
more than 40,000 words. 


5% discount for cash with order 
If you prefer to get a Course in 
0 Spanish 0 Italian O German 


pt X in box preceding language desired. 
?rice and terms are exactly the same as for 
the French Course. 
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“It will be hard to find a more fascinat- 
ing and informative book on the book- 
shop shelves this season.’’ — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


The Outline of Man’s 
KNOW LEDGE 


History — Science — Literature 
Art — Religion — Philosophy 


by CLEMENT WOOD 


Accurate — modern — authoritative! 
Written in clear narrative English, this ome 


volume of 700 pages gives you the compre- | 


hensive grasp of human learning that 
could otherwise be yours only through 
years of study. For enjoyment — for 
culture — for constant re-reading and 










pensable, priceless possession. 
700 Pages, Handsomely Bound, Indexed, Illustrated 
At All Booksellers $5.00 (By Mail $5.12) 


Lewis Copeland Company, Publishers 
119 West 57th St. New York 





EIGHT YEARS 
WITH WILSON’S CABINET 


By DAVID F. HOUSTON 
Former Sec'y of Agriculture and Sec'y of the Treasury 
ORIGINAL EDITION—BRAND NEW 
Two Volumes. Illustrated. Complete Index 
Published (1926) at $10.00 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE 
(Carriage charges extra) $1 98 


“David F. Houston knows more about Wilson and 
the Wilson Administration than any other living man.” 


LIMITED QUANTITY — ORDER AT ONCE! 


00 120. 
IBRARY < 
SSOCIATION Wpet. tees 


Write for Bargain Catalog F-196 















Room 1260 18 East 4ist St., New 


Combines organized school discipline with complete attention 


tothe needs of the individual boy, and insures a thorough College 
Preparation. A. H. Sherirr, HEADMASTER, CHESHIRE, CONN. 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 





reference — this one book is an indis- | 
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punctuation, and the bland sincerity and 
preetiee music of his lines are there- 
ore accidents. Mr. Cummings will have 
to demonstrate that he can do more by 
intention than this talented cockroach 
achieves by necessity. 


RELIGION that penalizes thought, 

fe that fears free inquiry and frank 
discussion, must be a very weak religion. 
Its leaders are probably great rogues 
who, ignorant themselves, design to keep 
others ignorant and lashed to a false 
standard of loyalty to themselves rather 
than to Truth in order that they may re- 
tain their positions of trust and emolu- 
ment.” The fads and systems of religion 
change. Too much fuss is made over the 
word G-O-D; its meaning, like all else, 
has undergone a constant process of evo- 
lution. The churches are failing — particu- 
larly the Protestant churches — because 
they have stripped their teachings 
of all psychological appeal. We need 
A’ New Gop ror America, and the 
Reverend Mr. Herbert Parrish, Rector 
of Christ Church in New Brunswick, is 
chiefly engaged in smashing the old idols 
to make a place for Him (Century, $2.00). 
A sincere and thought-provoking book, 
brilliantly written — an authentic docu- 
ment bearing witness to the present re- 
ligious chaos. It will do more than a dozen 
Elmer Gantry’s to expose the sham and 
cant of organized religion, and will give 
to all thoughtful people valuable aid in 
sifting the false from the true in Christian 
teaching. 


AMES BRANCH CABELL is at 

heart a monk, though he wear jester 
garb. This phenomenon has caused much 
discomfort among critics, who, for their 
sins, live in the dread of his shadow, much 
as a previous generation walked on tiptoe 
in the wake of G. B. Shaw. The Cabellites 
fiercely defend the inviolable integrity of 
their prophet’s shirt and will brook no 
division between his substance and his 
style, between manner and message. Yet 
Mr. Cabell is neither Creator nor Re- 
deemer, and can be rendered tolerably 
comprehensible simply by taking him 
apart a little. There are the Cabell style, 
the Cabell philosophy, the Cabell wit and 
wisdom, the Cabell morals, if any. This 
reviewer risks the wrath of the gallery 








How Much Did These 





42,000 
copies 






57 AM 






Members of the 
Literary Guild 
Received These 








copies 


Best Sellers and Nine Others for HALF PRICE! 


HESE three books have taken America by storm. 

Everywhere people are discussing them — the 

three outstanding books of the season. When did 
you read them and how much did you pay for them? 


Every member of the Literary Guild received these 
books as a matter of course. They read them when they 
were new, fresh from the presses and they paid only 
half of the regular price. 


JUDGE THE LITERARY GUILD 
BY WHAT IT HAS DONE! 


These are only three of the important Guild selec- 
tions. Each month the Editorial Board chooses another. 
Your membership in the Guild assures you of one out- 
standing book each month. It gives you the distinction 
of being the first in your community to read the books 
that the nation will be discussing a few weeks later. It 
saves you half of the regular price of twelve chosen books 
each year! 

Elinor Wylie, Joseph Wood Krutch, Zona Gale, 
Glenn Frank and Willem Hendrik van Loon assist 
Carl Van Doren, Editor-in-Chief, to choose the Guild 
book from the major manuscripts of leading publishers. 
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The title they choose is then issued in a distinctive 
binding, stamped with the name and insignia of the 
Guild. This special edition is never on sale in individual 
volumes and will be seen only in the homes of Guild 
members. 


Rush the coupon for further details, lest you miss 
the next Guild choice. A copy of WINGS, an illustrated 
booklet explaining the Guild’s successful plan, will be 
mailed to you free! 


Literary Guild of America, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 30-F 
New York City 


po----~---------- 


Literary Guild of America, Inc., 

| 55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 30-F 

New York City. 

| I should like to have a copy of WINGS. No 
| obligation, of course. 

| Name 

| 

| 


Address. . 


a A a 
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-BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


unbiased jury 
were asked 
to choose— 


I’ an unbiased jury were asked to 
choose the outstanding American 
and English writers and critics, their 
list would probably be much the same 
as the list of “Books” Visiting Critics 
and Reviewers. 

Every week in “Books” these famous 
men and women review contemporary 
literature. Deftly, authoritatively, they 
separate the good from the bad, tellin 
the readers today what the world will 
know tomorrow. 


“Books” keeps its readers posted on 


the newest and most worth while in 


literary creation and thought. 

From now until the ist of July, $1.00 will 
bring you “Books” for 52 cote, which is 
half the regular yearly rate. In no other way 
can you so pleasantly insure yourself 
against hours of wasted reading, 


BOOKS 


A weekly review of contemporary literature 
published by the New Y ork Herald Tribune 
Edited by Irita Van Doren 


== =—This offer expires July 1, 1928 = 


BOOKS "’"—New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me ““ BOOKS” for 1 year at 

the special half rate. I enclose $1.00. 
Name 


Address. _— 
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gods by declaring that the Cabell style is 
synthetic. It is under debt to the Old 
Testament, Malory, Mandeville, Edmund 
Spenser, the Cavalier poets, and what 
have you. This is by all means legitimate 
and the result is charming; it may also be 
irritating. The Cabell philosophy is for 
those that like it and seems to scratch 
many backs at the precise point of the 
itching. It is consistent, for which reason 
one book of it might be considered 
enough. The Cabell wit and wisdom are 
sophisticated and flattering — intoxicat- 
ing stuff to sit on weak stomachs. Concern- 
ing the Cabell morals, there is probably 
no reason to get excited over uncon- 
sidered trifles. SometHinc Asout [ve 
(McBride, $2.50) confirms the suspicions 
of the Cabellites that the author is a very 
great man; but it weakens the loyalty of 
less ardent admirers. It will bring few 
new sheep to the fold. The ironic gospel 
of futility is the same, the style more as- 
sured but less reassuring, the wit a little 
less deferential to good taste. It is again 
a skillful dish of good flesh, fowl, and red 
herring somewhat stale. The book will 
make little difference; what difference 
Cabell was to make he has made already. 


\ gat do your dreams mean? Much 

has been written on this fascinating 
subject, no small part of it nonsense; and 
it is because there is so little nonsense in 
Dr. Percy G. Stiles’s little book on 
Dreams (Harvard University Press, $1.50) 
that we recommend it. Dr. Stiles admits 
with Freud that many dreams have a 
sexual origin and meaning; but he is far 
from admitting the sweeping generalities 
of the Freudian interpretation. He takes 
the middle ground with Havelock Ellis, 
recognizing many classes of dreams of 
purely sensory origin. Thus a sleeper may 
hear a fire bell and dream of being trapped 
in a burning building, or cold feet may 
cause one to dream of walking barefoot 
around the North Pole. In arrangement 
of his material Dr. Stiles leaves much to 
be desired, but in the sanity with which 
he discusses this much-debated subject 
he becomes an excellent guide for the gen- 
eral reader. 


Te chief horror beneath the cloud on 


the far side of the world is revealed 
in Tue Crry or Breap, translated from 
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Virtue 
Ghosts 
The Bed 
Some of the The Hole 
Fascinating Fecundity 
Titles ae Magnetism 
Words of Love 
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ALL-RAG | 
EDITION 


BEGINNING with the 
July, 1928, issue (Vol. 
LXXX) Tue Forum 
will publish a de luxe 
limited edition on all- 
rag paper, with sewn 
binding. Even the best 
of the commercial pa- 
pers deteriorate with 
age; all-rag stock en- 
dures for centuries. 


This edition is intended 
for libraries and other 
institutions which re- 
quire a permanent file 
of the magazine but 
other subscribers who 
wish to acquire copies 
for their own use may 
do so. 


The subscription rate 
is $12.00 a year (foreign 
and Canadian posta 

50c a year additional). 


Amounts paid on pres- 
ent subscriptions will 


be credited. 


Orders must be received 
by June 1, 1928 


Circulation Manager 


The FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue 
New York 
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the Russian of Alexander Neweroff 
(Doran, $2.50). This is a story of the 
“famine children”; of twelve-year old 
Mishka’s desperate pilgrimage through 
intolerable depths of want and misery and 
wolfish strife, in search of crusts to pro- 
long life for further hardships. It is a 
story of the fierce tenacity of man’s brief . 
hold on mortality, and it brings a salu- 
tary shock to our own illusions of sheltered 
prosperity. Its author traveled this road 
himself; his book does not spare the reader. 


OW heone i the bewildering maze of 

Fannie Hurst’s adjectives A Presi- 
DENT Is Born — unfortunately too late 
for the coming election. In this novel 
(Harper’s, $2.50) Miss Hurst becomes 
the special advocate of all those pariahs 
of American life whom the Klan insists do 
not stew well in the melting pot. This 
future President is one David Schuyler, 
born of mixed racial strains and brought 
up on a farm according to the best formula 
for the making of presidential timber. 
His family being a hodge-podge of racial 
bloods, it goes without saying that David 
is a composite of the best in all of them. 
For why mix then, if not to this end? He 
is no reformer, but a strong, self-made 
organizer who will run a government like 
a corporation. Provided Miss Hurst knows 
her eugenics and can really produce a 
candidate according to her specifications, 
we herewith pledge him our vote. 


E latest book by Captain B. H. 

Liddell Hart is his RepuTtations: 
Ten Years Arter (Little, Brown, $3.00), 
studies in military biography dealing with 
the greater leaders of the last war. Jofire, 
Foch, Ludendorff, Falkenhayn, Pershing, 
Petain, and Hunter Liggett are all traced 
through their careers and then critically 
analyzed. Hindenburg is inexplicably left 
out. Emphatically a book for the general 
reader, since the author’s vast technical 
knowledge never gets in the way of his 
writing. 


Y should a man who ranks among 

the great living historians desert 
his proper field to write a_ third-rate 
detective story? This question will natur- 
ally present itself to all who read Lord 
Charnwood’s Tracks IN THE SNow 
(Dial Press, $2.00). We do not pretend to 
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“A real Treasure Chest 
of ‘English undefiled.’ 
We commend it unre- 
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“— combines with a 
dictionary the function 
of a thesaurus, leading 
the mind to words and 
associations wholly un- 
expected and defining 
them with shades of 
meaning, so that exact- 
ness and fluency are 
obtained.” 
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Learn in your 
own office, or 
home, how 


March’s Thesaurus Dictionary 


places in your hands a complete com- 
mand of the whole English language 
and thousands of facts which you need 
daily. 


By its unique patented arrangement 
of grouping related words you are en- 
abled to instantly locate any word 
for the exact shade of meaning you 
wish to convey — to choose the word 
which best fits your purpose. 


It not only defines the words you 
know, but supplies the words you may 
not know: for instance, under ‘“Truth” 
you find 1000 words covering truth 
and its opposites, fraud, error, etc. 
Invaluable to writers, public speakers 


and educators. Needed in every home 
because it develops — in child and par- 
ents alike — the habits of precision 
and accuracy of speech and cimee 
tion of words and facts. 


New Amplified Edition 


contains all that made 
“unmistakably the greatest single-volume 
reference work in the world” (Writer's 
Monthly), plus the addition of all of the im- 
portant words used in the leading sciences, 
chapters which are complete text-books on 
English grammar, English composition, the 
evolution of writing, word building, etc. 

It enables you to easily locate up-to-date 
geographical facts not found in the largest 
gazetteers, historical facts of interest to every 
American, references to the vital facts of the 
Bible, to the pseudonyms of the most noted 
authors, etc. 


March’s Thesaurus 


Answers Thousands of Questions Like These: 


What are the dominant characteristics of the famous 
characters of literature? 


What are the definitions for such words as Ethylene, 
Megaspore, Helicopter? 


What is the meaning of the various radio terms, and 
of the radio symbols? 


Who invented the typewriter and when? 


Let us send you this remarkable book — examine it in 
your own home. Despite the addition of thousands of 
new words, including those arising out of the World 
ress of the arts, etc. ; despite the addi- 
illustrations and diagrams, it has 
reduce this Amplified Ed 
. So firmly do we believe 
use it you will realize its worth, 
we ere willing to have you try it out for ten days 
for yourself what complete 


War, the 
tion of valua 
been found possible to 
tion to a new low 
that once 
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mastery of the English Sapqueds it places in 
our hands. You will find it a surprisingly 
andy volume, 74{" x 104" x 24" —- 

jal thin opaque paper and nd 


on 6 
in durable Buckram -— a handsome 
and worthy addition to any library. 


JUST SEND IN THE COUPON 


If you do not find tn this Treasure 
House of Words and Anowtedge the 
answers to your word ms, 
have but to return it and it / 
8 not cost you a cent. Address. . 
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What nations of the world belong to the fengue of 
Nations? Which are signatories of the World 
Court Protocol? 


What are the coins of the various nations and their 
par value in terms of the U.S. dollar? 


What were the aris and occupations of the people 
mentioned in the Bible? 


/ HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. F-4, 1334 Cherry St., 
/ Philadelphia, Pa. 


/ Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and 
Canada)*a copy of the new Amplified 
/ Edition of March's Thesaurus Diction- 

ary. 1 will pay the postman $3.00 plus 


/ 12¢ C, O. D. fee, and if I keep the book will 


pay you $2.00 per month for three months. 
Come, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash with 
order. 


/ If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will 
return it in good condition! within 10 days and 
you are to refund my $3.12. 
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know the answer to this conundrum, but 
the facts are that Charnwood’s Abraham 
Lincoln is distinctly a great book, while 
his Tracks in the Snow is the work of an 
amateur who hasn’t a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the technique of handling a 
mystery. Without suspense or plot, with 
tiresome reiteration of details, the story 
has nothing but its author’s reputation 
to recommend it. 


yee dream f practic w 
DR oe ae ees 
because it 


aS | ‘TO the quiet English evenings of the 

set of village crept strange sounds of music 

y — pipes, seemingly — that drew the maid- 
Shy ta ws ens willy-nilly up the hills and through 
comer | the gorge to the feet of Tommy Duggan. 

A dull lout of a country boy — why he 


Complies by over 560 

brilliant professors an 

putbgrit es of every 
eg: 


played was a mystery even to him. 
Pagan tunes, incredibly beautiful, called 


the cottagers forth, dazed. The Church, 
drugged by her common sense, scouted 
the mystery, while the pagan rites of Pan 
were enacted again after a thousand years. 
Lord Dunsany, in his new novel, Tue 
Buiessinc or Pan (Putnam, $2.00), has 
brought two clashing forces together — 
—— and Christian — and the weer 
or ee ee of the one over the other, suggested but 
mB aes ond aires reortis tome imarees == never definitely stated, holds the sus- 
pense to the end of the fantasy. 
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reds are selling constantly to is not always possible to agree with 


Eeeeaiheens forty-lesson Mr. Kirby Page’s pronounced and 

| J ea eae. ‘Cony of THE WRITER'S MONTHLY uncompromising pacificism, but entire 

ae agreement is not necessary to profit by 

his concise and timely little book, DoLLars 

AND Wor tp Peace (Doran, $1.50), which 

deals with modern political divisions, 

foreign policy, war debts, and related 
topics. 

He holds that although American im- 
perialism is frequently beneficient, “the 
dangers inherent in the system seem to 
us to be far greater than the resultant 
benefits.”” He accepts the economic causes 
of modern war and concludes his book 
with this sentence: “Whether it is to be 
war or peace for our children will be 
determined primarily by what we do 
about our dollars in other lands.” 
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witnessing a parallel phenomenon as an 
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For the first time ! 


BARTON'S LINCOLN 
S 32 instead of SIO 


STRIKINGLY handsome one-volume edition. Heretofore obtainable 
only in two volumes at $10. Made possible through the splendid 
response of William E. Barton and The Bobbs-Merrill Company, his pub- 
lisher, to our urgent representations that this greatest of all Lincoln Biogra- 
phies belongs to the people — and at a price which everyone can afford. 


Cheap Only in Price 


Printed from the identical large type as the $10 
books. There are over 1,050 pages — four times as 
many as the average publication. Every one of 
the 33 rare, full-page illustrations is reproduced. 
The paper is of fine, thin stock. The size of the book 
is just about the same as one of the de luxe volumes, 
perhaps a trifle thinner — just the right weight, 
thickness and dimensions. 


Only an expert can look at the bindings and tell 
which is which. The same wine-red cloth stamped 
with gold, the same embossing, in fact stamped with 
the same dies, made by the same printer, bound by 
the same binder, 


First Edition out on March 31 


Here for the first time Lincoln is pictured from birth to death, not with o 
History’s halo, but with unwavering, conscientious fidelity of a master- ? 
writer who has for half a century been patiently tracing out the 
fascinating story of the real Lincoln, reproducing hundreds of ¢ 
intimate facts and documents, the very existence of which was 0 
unsuspected. & 

Its special appeal lies in the author’s critical examination & 
of the many unfounded reports of Lincoln’s ancestry and 
the documentary material he produces to once and The 
for all set these rumors at rest, the final proof as to 0 Educational 
the waywardness of Lucy Hanks his maternal eS Press 
grandmother, the sustained interest in a fasci- 
mating narrative, and its stirring pat- 0 Room 1 


riotic appeal. 4 E. 12th St., New York 
Although large, the present edi- 
tien is apt to be exhassted rapidy. Enclosed is $...... (C.O. D. if 
'o avoid waiting for a sub- . wer 
vent priating mail your ? : desired) for . a of 
order today. Publication ? The Limited National Edition of Tue 
date March 31. ? Lire or Apranam Lincoty, by Wm. E. 


Barton, at $3.95 each, delivered. May be re- 
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are included in the Merriam 
WEBSTER, such as aero- | 
graph, broadtail, credit | 
union, patrogenesis, | 
pussyfoot, etc. New | 
names and places are 
listed such as Hoover, 
Freud, Sandburg, 
Latvia, etc. 

Constantly improved 
and kept up to date, 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘Supreme Authority”’ 
in cou pa, calieose, od schools, and among government offi- 
cals ‘Is both Federal and State. 452,000 entries including 
408,000 vocabulary terms, 32.000 g I subjects, 
12,000 wont entries. Over 6,000 i tions and 


Get The Best 
Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of the New International 
—FREE if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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CAMBRIDGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Rapid and thorough preparation for Yale, Harvard, Williams, 
Dartmouth and other colleges. Courses in Business Administration, 
Aeronautics, Fine Arts. Outdoor sports. Fine climate. Summer! 
Sche hool begins July 6th. Booklet. 


iD "hange of Address 


In making a change of address sub- 
scribers should give their old address as 
well as the new address. Failure to do 
this may possibly delay the change. All 
changes of address must be entered at 
least one month before the date of the 
first issue to be affected by the change. 
(For example, a change to affect the 
April issue must be received by Mar. 1) 











Illustrated 
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aftermath of the fall of the Hohenzollerns. 
As might be expected, the movement is 
most vocal in Germany where the ab- 
sence of real power in the state has given 
rise to a long series of writings exalting 
the power theme in literature. It is the old 
law of compensation at work: if we cannot 
have the true article, at least we may have 
a magnificent dream about it. Thus Emil 
Ludwig has written his Napoleon, his 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, and his Bismarck. 
Similarly Lion Feuchtwanger — the 
Stendhal of the present day — has writ- 
ten his Power, and more recently, Tue 
Ucty Ducuess (Viking Press, $2.50). 
In this last work Feuchtwanger shows the 
law of compensation in operation. The 
Ugly Duchess, deprived of all feminine 
graces, devotes her life to the acquisition 
and exercise of power. Power is Feucht- 
wanger’s only passion, as it was that of 
the Duchess, and he lets no other interfere 
with the monotonous intensity of his tale. 


UT in Minnesota the Swedish set- 

tlers battle for life with rough 
winter and burning summer. A young 
Swedish farmer, by native genius and 
some scraps of popular science, works out a 
practical law of selection and survival and 
dies, dramatically and correctly, at the 
moment when his laborious devotion has. 
conquered the dread Rep Rust that 
devastates the wheat. This first novel by 
Cornelia James Cannon (Little, Brown, 
$2.00) is sufficiently moving when it de- 
lineates the hazards and hardships of 
pioneering; but the homespun, hand- 
hewn hero is a shade too much. He is of’ 
the succession of John Halifax and would) 
be quite intolerable if he were not well: 
attended by folk more convincing. Theres 
is some lack of reasonable suspense, the ' 
triumph of faith, hope, and charity being” 
inevitable from the fiftieth page; but there 
are epic fragments out of the primitive 
which declare a genuine experience and 
sympathy. 





Readers may order through Tut Forum 
any books mentioned in this issue of 
the magazine, or obtain information 


regarding current literary publica- 
tions. Address Forum Book Service, 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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oa FORUM is now broadcasting 

daily, in fact several times a day, 
over station WABC, the Atlantic Broad- 
casting Corporation. The most likely time 
to listen in to THE Forum is around 9 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time. Special Forum 
contributors broadcast on Friday evenings 
at 7.15. 


iN MONG eminent Alabamans who 
le have been national figures in politics 
and public affairs, the one whose name and 
service are best known, to the present 
generation at least, is Oscar WILDER 
Unperwoop, of Birmingham. He is a 
native Kentuckian, having been born in 
Louisville. His higher education was 
acquired in the University of Virginia, and 
in recognition of his mature attainments 
Columbia University and Harvard Uni- 
versity have given him the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. Senator Underwood earned 
his first successes and reputation as a 
lawyer in practice at Birmingham, then a 
comparatively 
obscure indus- 
trial town. 
Gradually politi- 
cal interests 
dominated and 
in 1894 he was 
elected a mem- 
ber of the 
Fifty-fourth 
Congress. As 
representative of 
the Ninth Ala- 
bama District he 
continued to 
serve in Congress 
twenty years, 
including the 
sixty-third Con- 
gress, and was 
twice speaker of 
the House. He 
retired from the 
House March 4 
1915, to take his 





Oscar WiILpER UnpERWoopD 


seat in the Senate, and in 1920 was 
reélected to the term which expired in 
1927. In the National Democratic Con- 
vention of 1924 the Alabama Delegation 
repeatedly voted for his nomination as 
President of the United States in spite of 
the vigorous opposition of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Since Senator Underwood retired 
from the Senate, President Coolidge has 
appointed him the American Member of 
the International Commission provided 
for in the treaty between the United 
States and France. He also appointed him 
Delegate of the United States to the Sixth 
International Conference of American 
States opened at Havana, Cuba, January 
16, 1928. 


HE part of an artist which properly 
$i belongs to the public is the more 
lasting section of his artistic achievement, 
Miss Zona Gate believes. Her work is 
marked by the high peaks of Birth (1918), 
Miss Lulu Bett (1920), Faint Perfume 
(1923), and Pref- 
ace to Life 
(1926). Like 
flowers between 
the trees which 
are Miss Gale’s 
fine novels are 
her short stories, 
frequently realis- 
tic, as “Spring- 
time,” always of 
a crystal quality 
which is the gen- 
ius of the author. 
Yellow Gentians 
and Blue, a col- 
lection of her 
Stories, has just 
been published 
by Appleton’s. 
Miss Galelivesin 
Portage, Wiscon- 
sin, and is a trus- 
tee of Wisconsin 
University. 
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TOASTS 


is said that Witt1am Hate Tuomp- 

son is either loved or hated, that his 
disciples see him as a new Messiah, his foes 
as a dangerous demagogue. His policy as 
Mayor of Chi- 
cago has been 
“to give the 
people what 
they want, but 
first telling 
them what 
they should 
want to want.” 
The story of 
Mayor Thomp- 
son’s own life 
as well as that 
of his political 
career would 
reach serial 
length if told in 
detail. He was 
born in Boston 
but taken at an 
early age by his 
parents to the 
city of Chicago. 
He was edu- 
cated in the 
public schools 
and spent five 
seasons on cat- 
tle ranches in Colorado, Montana, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming. He works with 
the well-known slogan, “Throw away 
your hammer and get a horn.” The very 
vigor of his technique is destined to cause 
controversy. THe Forum believes that 
Mayor Thompson, influential in the 
molding of public opinion, should be al- 
lowed to set forth, in a magazine devoted 
to controversy, his views of the influences 
which he believes are working against 
“‘one hundred per cent Americanism.” 


Wiiiiam Hate Tuompson 
Mayor of Chicago 


a OR twenty-one years Puitie Wurrt- 

WELL Witson (born in Kendal, 
England, in 1875) was on the editorial 
staff of the London Daily News, the 
newspaper founded by Charles Dickens 
and John Bright. He was a colleague of 
A. G. Gardiner, H. W. Massingham, H. W. 
Nevinson, G. K. Chesterton, and other 
writers. At the age of thirty he entered 
the House of Commons as member of 
South Street Pancras and served there 
under the Prime Ministers Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Oxford 
and Asquith. For twelve years he was in 
daily attendance at Parliamentary debates 
and in 1917 he was asked to represent 
his newspaper in the United 
States, where he has been 
president of the association 
of foreign correspondents. On 
his deathbed, Theodore 
Roosevelt sent for Mr. Wilson 
and thanked him for his 
services to the cause of inter- 
national friendship. Mr. Wil- 
son is now special contributor 
to the New York Times and 
his articles frequently appear 
in the leading journals on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


ee to photo- 
lf@§ graphs, sketches, and 
snapshots, CLEMENCE DANE 
is a tall, 
dark, slen- 
der English- 
woman with 
a very finely 
cut, sensi- 
tive face, 
and large 
dark eyes 
that hold 
many a glint 
of humor, 
in spite of 
their capac- 
ity for 
tragedy. She 
writes a 
large bold 
hand and 
her letters 
are full of 
expressive 
dashes and 
underlinings, the vigorous, spirited talk 
of a person who receives fifty or sixty 
letters a day and answers them all, who 
writes dramas and novels and does a deal 
of executive work as play producer. 


Puttie Wuitwe_t WiLson 
British Journalist 


pene ABOUT PETER by Lisseta 

Boyp Borie (Mrs. Henry Peter Borie 
of Rydal, Pa.) have found an ideal illus- 
trator in Lisl Hummel, a young Viennese 
artist whose charming silhouettes of chil- 
dren are cut with the smallest of scissors. 
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fons Jay Cuapman began life as a 

lawyer, preparing himself for this 
profession at Harvard. But he early with- 
drew from active practice to devote him- 
self to literary pursuits. He has written 
plays and biography and many note- 
worthy essays; but it is as a 
poet that he has most dis- 
tinguished himself, his last 
published volume being a 
translation of Dante. As a 
poet he bears a_ strong 
resemblance to his much- 
loved Byron, and in nothing 
Mr. Chapman has written 
is this resemblance so strik- 
ing as in ‘‘My Secret 
Journal.” This poem was 
read by Mr. Chapman at 
the annual dinner of the 
Signet Society in Cambridge 
on March 12, 1927. 


W ITH his articleon what 
in the Bible we may 
believe to be inspired THE 
Forum is introducing to its 
readers for the first time 
Dr. Freperick KELLER.STAMM, pastor of 
the Calvary Reformed Church at Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Stamm has been in the 
ministry seventeen years and was a 
member of the 
Sherwood Eddy 
Seminar to Europe 
in 1926. He has 
contributed articles 
to Good Housekeep- 
ing, the Christian 
Century, and the 
Christian Work, and 
has recently edited 
a book of sermons 
by ministers of the 
Reformed Church 
(Macmillan, 1928). 
A review of one of 
Dr. Stamm’s ser- 
mons will soon ap- 
pear in McCall’s in 
the column, “The Best Sermon of the 


Month.” 


A S President of Harvard University, 
ee@S Assotr Lawrence Lowe has 
instituted the most important educational 
reform of this generation. To-day a dozen 





Joun Jay CHAPMAN 





Freperick Ke_Lter STAMM 


colleges and universities have adopted.the 
tutorial system as a means of centering 
attention upon the individual student. 
It was in 1914 that this experiment was 
first tried in a single department of 
College. 


The best evidence 
of the success of 
the plan is shown 
in President Low- 
ell’s last report to 
the Board of 
Overseers, in 
which he pointed 
out that under 
the tutors the 
number of stu- 
dents graduat- 
ing with distinc- 
tion has steadily 
increased until 
almost thirty-six 
per cent of the 
class of 1927 re- 
ceived their de- 
grees with honors. 
Mr. Lowell was 
born in Boston in 
1856 and was ed- 
ucated at Harvard. After practicing law 
for seventeen years, he was appointed 
Professor of Government at Harvard in 
1900. As a student of government he 
returned the compliment of Lord 
Bryce (whose American Common- 
wealth is considered the best book 
on American government) by writ- 
ing The Government of England, 
generally acknowledged the best 
book on British government. He 
has been President of Harvard 
since 1909. 


Harvard 


E asked Miss Saran Dickson 

Lowrie to draw a humorous 
sketch of her life as fitting accom- 
paniment to her article on the 
philosophy of the comic strips. 
Like many writers, Miss Lowrie 
does her “sketching” with her 
typewriter. She calls her biography 
The High Lights of Christian Endeavor, or 
the Simple Annals of the Poor Sarah 
Dickson Lowrie, and it reads: “‘ Editor in 
my twenties of the Children’s Corner of 
The Church Standard and a writer of 
children’s stories. I initiated and helped 
to organize at that time the Public Baths 
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Association of Philadelphia and got 
switched off writing into the business of 
philanthropy, clubs, politics, etc., being a 
director on the boards of the Equal 
Franchise Society, the League of Women 
Voters, and one of the organizers of the 
Women’s Republican Council of Pennsyl- 
vania. I also had various executive offices 
on various boards of the Y. W. C. A. and I 
helped to initiate the Philadelphia Junior 
League, and during the War the Phila- 
delphia Division of the Land Army. 
Fortunately for me just after the War I 
became a staff writer on the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger and for two years I was 
also on the staff of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and later, on that of the New York 
Evening Post. 1 am now a staff writer both 
for the Evening and the Sunday Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. lf anyone asks me 
if | am busy, I say that I am not, but being 
a columnist five days out of the seven 
keeps me agreeably occupied watching 
the world and his wife. I’d like to write 
novels, histories, and fiction to-be-con- 
tinued-in-our-next, but the rhythm of the 
daily news ruins one for a statelier pace. 
It is like stopping jazz to polka.” 


i} HE combination of writing essays on 

affinity and reading Milt Gross has 
given Mr. Winturop Parkuurst the key 
to the riddle in logic propounded last 
September by the English mathematician, 
F. P. Ramsey. Mr. Parkhurst is a nephew 
of Henry Holden Huss, the composer, 
and is an able musician. He turned from a 
career as pianist to one of writing, and his 
work has appeared in the New York 
Times and in Vanity Fair. 


af ELL it not to the National Security 
League, whisper it not to the Ameri- 
can Defense Society, but the truth is that 
when I got out of the army, I figured 
that considering all things peace was a 
better institution than war, and I joined 
the Socialist Party and worked for the 
advancement of the labor movement, 
placing my bets on both organizations to 
bring peace to a war-torn world. They 
haven’t done it yet, but give us time,” 
writes Mr. McAuister Coreman. As 
most of his readers are coal-miners, textile 
operators, and garment workers, the 
author of “Pittsburgh Has a Plan” asks 
Forum readers to keep secret the appear- 
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ance of his article in this magazine. We 
pass the word on to you, but we wonder 
why. Mr. Coleman is a “native-born New 
Yorker of the fourth generation,” was 
educated at Collegiate School and Col- 
umbia University, and, again to quote 
him, “spent four years reporting for that 
most charmingly provincial paper, the 
old New York Sun.” 


fk HE “Young Mother” who writes so 
feelingly on the subject of limiting 
amilies, is a Boston-born woman, gradu- 
ate of Radcliffe College, class of 1920. She 
writes us that in her student days she 
was not in the least interested in sociologi- 
cal problems, but devoted her interests to 
the arts—literature under Professor 
Copeland — and music. At present the 
“big job” is mothering two small daugh- 
ters and an infant son. 


‘pg Toxsvic was born and brought 
Sj up in Nykosburg, a small Danish 


village on the island of Sjaelland. As her 
father and mother were both writers, it 
was perhaps natural that she should 
decide, at a very early age, to follow their 
example. She also wanted to be a traveler 
and cross the desert of Arabia. Instead, 
the Toksvigs crossed the Atlantic. After 
learning English, Miss Toksvig entered 
Cornell University, from which she was 
graduated in 1916. She spent several 
months on the staff of Vogue, then went 
to the New Republic, where she remained 
until 1922. While Miss Toksvig was with 
the latter periodical she married one of 
the editors, Mr. Francis Hackett; but, 
being a charter member of the Lucy Stone 
League, she uses her own name. In 1922 
Miss Toksvig and Mr. Hackett left for 
Europe, where they traveled for four 
years, spending much of that time in the 
Basque country. They are now living in 
Ireland. Miss Toskvig has contributed 
numerous articles and short stories to 
the leading magazines, and is well estab- 
lished in the field of criticism. 


TERPRETING the new experiments 

in biological chemistry is one of the 
important contributions to science made 
by H. Munro Fox, professor of. zodlogy 
at Birmingham University, England. Few 
contributors draw from the public so many 
letters of appreciation. 
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E world is keenly alert to the phi- 

losophy of Henry Forp, since that 
philosophy affects, literally, the li. es of 
hundreds of thousands of people. Doubt 
came across the minds of the public when 
he “shut down” on the manufacture of 
the old familiar model T. A new Ford was 
promised. Were there to be revolutionary 
changes in the manufacturer’s industrial 
policies as radical as those in the gear- 
shifts of the new model? But the public 
has been reassured. One of the significant 
factors in the construction of the new 
model was that Wall Street was not called 
upon in the transaction involving a hun- 
dred million. “The only reason whatever 
for laying up such a surplus is to have it 
when you need it. The only right use for 
money is to capitalize industry.” Every 
“new move” which Henry Ford makes 
reflects his faith in reincarnation, it is 
said. We are here to get experience, and, 
having got it, to harness it, or, as in Mr. 
Ford’s case, to make a motor of it, even 
though for the average that motor is 
merely driving power. The four authorized 
interviews with Mr. Ford which are 


I caught a glimpse of her the other day — and honest, 

it isn’t that I’m catty or jealous, but really I can’t see 

anything to rave about! I think she’s common .. . 
all painted and rouged . . . It’s disgusting / 


Copyright, 1928, by the New York Tribune, Inc. 


appearing in THE Forum were given to 
Mr. Fay Leone Faurore, a specialist in 
automotive engineering whose biographi- 
cal notes we published with the preceding 
interview, in March. May will not contain 
an interview, the next articles appearing 
in the summer issues. 


fae readers will be interested in the 

news that Disraeli by André Maurois, 
which reached its conclusion in the 
March issue after running serially in this 
magazine since October, has been chosen 
as the “ Book of the Month.” 


3 IGHTEEN years on a ranch in the 
Wy Puget Sound district have left their 
imprint on the work of the young Ameri- 
can artist, Richarp Bennett. Mr. Ben- 
nett was born in Ireland, but has become 
naturalized and is at present instructor in 
one of the South Bend, Indiana, high 
schools. A collection of his woodcuts, 


England and Ireland (containing the Irish 
series published in the June 1927 Forum) 
has run into its third edition and has been 
praised by numerous art critics. 


1 hope I live to see her a year from now . . . she'll be 
eating my dust, you can bet your sweet life... 
Jealous?! Me!? Hah! Hah-h-h-h—! 


WONDER WHAT THE OLD TIN LIZZIE THINKS ABOUT? 
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— Briggs in the New York Herald Tribune 
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YOUR /HIP/ WITH DL/CRIMINATION 


Home, friends and ships are all in the same category. 
By them you are judged. So be wary and fastidious. 


—If yours is the most exacting taste in 
things material, in beauty and charm of 
surroundings, you'll revel in the smart 
luxury of the Majestic, world’s largest 
ship, the Olympic, Homeric andBelgen- 
land, famous world cruising liner. 


—Or if your delectation is for the best 

of things but not exotic, then 
: age 

the world’s largest Cabin liner, the 

Adriatic, will fulfill your desires. 


Apply No. | Broadway, New York 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


—And, if you prefer the insouciant 
atmosphere of the Cafe de Dance, 
you'll find it on the high seas in the 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, Devonian and 
Winifredian — exclusively TOURIST 
Third Cabin liners. 

In our vast fleets every preference 
can be served ..... ships and 
accommodations for every purse 
and plan. 


Offices and agents everywhere 
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Courtesy Swedish State Railways 


The Mediaeval City Hail of Vadstena 


Summer in Sweden 


ALMA LuIsE OLson 


S 1X weeks in Sweden! My announce- 
ment at the dinner table caused 
consternation among my friends. Why 
Sweden? “Surely you will plan to see 
something of Europe, too,” suggested one 
ingenuously! “‘After the novelty of the 
first two or three days wears off, you'll 
forsake the dark and gloomy north for 
sunny Paris,” said another. And my 
friends who were leaving for Constan- 
tinople invited me to run down to see 
them, tracing a route on the map from 
Stockholm through Russia to prove con- 
clusively how, so far as time was con- 
cerned, the little jaunt could be managed. 

But why not Sweden? Often during the 
summer | asked myself the question. Week 
after week slipped by. When I finally 
boarded the motor liner for my return 
voyage, it was not six weeks but six 
months to the day since I had first stepped 
ashore on the Gothenburg docks. And | 
found myself wondering then if one really 
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could exhaust all the fascination of Swe- 
den, its traditions and history and leisurely 
life of to-day, its romance, and its beauty 
of nature and of art, even were one to stay 
six years. 

First 1 want to dispel the notion that 
Sweden is a dark and gloomy land. In 
summer it is luminous. Can I forget that 
first memorable sight of its western shores 
as the Gripsholm made its way past the 
granite isles that encircle the harbor of 
Gothenburg? It was late evening, and the 
setting sun had turned the placid, mauve 
waters into a velvety rose. After ten 
o'clock fell the twilight of the northern 
spring day — an uncertain, bewilderingly 
enchanting half light. Or can one forget 
the first May evenings in Stockholm in 
the home of friends? Someone played the 
piano softly. It was nearly midnight. On 
the wide ledge of a casement window stood 
an enormous vase, filled with dozens of 


-gorgeous tulips and slender, long twigs of 



















GREAT WHITE FLEET 


5 15 day tour 
$200 


including 
all expenses 





A Vacation Trip 
You Will Never Forget 


Five days of restful cruising over calm seas that deepen to a glorious 
sapphire tint as you sail southward aboard a luxurious ship of the 
Great White Fleet .....a ship with all outside rooms, with spacious 
decks on which to play or dance; with marvelous food and that 
thoughtful personal service that makes every passenger a guest. 





Then five days of sheer delight exploring lovely Jamaica... . perfumed 
with exotic flowers, gay with tropic birds. You'll see the famous 
Castleton Gardens, Spanish Town, Port Antonio ..... motor, golf, 
play tennis, bathe in a caressingly warm blue sea. And another 
delightful five-day cruise takes you home through the islands of 
the Spanish Main. 


Your stay at the beautiful Hotel Myrtle Bank in Kingston, Jamaica, 
your motor trips... all are included in the price you pay for your ticket. 


Write for illustrated booklet and folders to 
Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1629, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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So Many Now Prefer The Cunard 
Cabin Way To Europe . . . Espe- 
cially The New 1928 Service 


Going the “cabin” way to Europe 
means traveling... with every modern 
convenience ... but on the more lei- 
surely 72 day boats... more moderate 
in price because more moderate in 


8| 
Two Cruise Ships ...The 


Scythia and Laconia ... Now 
Take You The Cabin 
Way To England 
Even as cruise ships these two were 
noted for their beauty and luxury ... 
the Beau Brummels of the sea! Now 
po ular demand puts them into the 

abin Service during the Summer 
season... the same de Sane rooms and 
service... with a brand new moder- 
ation in price! 

Every Modern Comfort On 
The “New” 1928 Caronia 
and Carmania 
Over half-a-million dollars have just 
been spent on these two famous boats 
... adding new conveniences . .. a 
re process to bring aboard 
such comforts as hot and cold running 
water in every room... real beds... 
the luxury of glass-enclosed decks .. . 

winter gardens, etc. 


Rates from $152.50 up 


CUNARD LINE 


See Your Local Agent 
1840 - EIGHTY + EIGHT -YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 
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birch. Through the windows filtered sil- 
very shafts of light — vague, like one’s 
memory of a happy day, hauntingly lovely 
like the lingering notes of that last 
A-minor chord. We walked back along 
Strandvagen past my hotel. The streets 
were gay with loiterers like ourselves who 
had no thought of sleep, and we followed 
the curving shore line of the gleaming 
inlets of the Baltic until we came to 
Norrbro, North Bridge. From the terrace 
of the Royal Opera House, with its 
crowded supper tables, came strains of a 
waltz. Opposite, rose the Royal Palace, 
and behind it we caught the blur of the 
medieval-gabled roofs of the old city. It 
was one of the magic “white nights.” It 
was Stockholm, beautiful as a dream world. 

So began for me the summer’s wander- 
ings through Sweden, lustrous land of 
light. I planned to make Stockholm my 
headquarters. There I met some American 
families who had taken houses for the 
season on islands in the surrounding 
skerries. Their enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. “I’ve read dozens of books 
about the glamorous lure of the summer 
isles of the South Sea,” exclaimed their 
spokesman, “‘but why weren’t we told 
about all this before? We’re only a short 
run from Stockholm, but we feel as if we 
were in the heart of a primeval forest. 
Sheltered coves for the children to bathe 
in, half-hidden paths for long tramps 
through the woods, willing maids to do the 
work (the two we have curtsy so prettily 
they would quite put to shame the typical 
French maid of the Broadway stage), 
neighbors within call if we choose to be 
neighborly. We’ve rented a yacht and a 
motor boat at a ridiculously cheap rate. 
And as for this house, even more ridicu- 
lously cheap! We were so afraid it might 
be the only one available with all the up- 
to-date comforts we require that I paid 
the whole season’s rent in advance. The 
kindly, gray-haired, blue-eyed owner 
looked as if she were committing a crime 
when she took the money. It’s a wonderful 
life, still unspoiled by the ravages of 
tourists. Pick your island and settle down 
for the summer!” 

1 said I would. Mine was to be far out 
where I could catch the surge of the 
Baltic by night, out somewhere along the 
route of the Viking barges of a thousand 
years ago, which, with sails set full and 
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THE GEM of THE ROCKIES 


ISIE JASPER NATIONAL PARK, the Alpine paradise of the 

Canadian Rockies. 5300 square miles of scenic. gran- 
deur, including many of the highest peaks of this famous 
mountain region. 


Here, you can enjoy many and varied recreations. 
Mountain climbing with Swiss guides. Golf on an 18-hole 
course, and in a most magnificent setting. Glorious hours 
of trail riding or hiking through scented forests, past lake and roaring torrent. 
Motoring on the finest of mountain roads, including the scenic Athabaska Valley 
drive to Mount Edith Cavell. Unsurpassed bathing in outdoor heated pool, and 
boating on beautiful Lac Beauvert. At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in a pleasing 
relaxation of formality. Accommodation for 500 guests. Rates $7.50 a day up, 
American Plan. Open May 21st to September 30th. Jasper Golf Week, September 
8th to September 15th. 
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gen most varied and colorful yoyage in the 
world! Japan—a miracle of beauty. Sacred 
bridges, banner-flung theatre streets, temples, 
palaces. In China, the magnificent architecture 
of Imperial Days. Peking’s 15th Century wall. 
Shanghai's a A thousand won- 
ders, too, in the Philippines and other Far East 
countries. 


You travel by the majestic 22,000 ton liners of 

the N.Y. K. Oriental atmosphere from the mo- 

ment of sailing... delightful Japanese service 

... splendid European cuisine. cee deck 

sports, swimming pool, motion pictures. Every 
y a delightful holiday. 


Sailing every other Wednesday from 
SAN FRANCISCO. Frequent Sailings from 
LOS ANGELES. Also Fortnightly Sailings 
from SEATTLE direct to the Orient. 


Write for Sailing Schedzles and Literature 
déscviptive of the Orient to Dept. 1 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
10 Bridge St. 651 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO SEATTLE 
19 Biltmore Hote! Areade 100 W. Monroe St. 801 Ist Ave. 
Or any local 8. 8. or R. R. Agent. 
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with the rhythmic dipping of oars, came 
up the European rivers to the south carry- 
ing spices and gold from the Orient to 
western ports. But before settling down, | 
wanted first to see Sweden. I would be 
back, I thought, in a fortnight. Alas for 
my miscalculations! Seeing Sweden proved 
so preoccupying that it was months before 
I returned, and the mists of early autumn 
hung over the Stockholm skerries. And so 
my summer isle of the north seas remains 
still to be picked. 

What to see in Sweden? Any good guide- 
book will tell you, as I shall not attempt 
to do, how one can travel to advantage 
over any of a half-dozen or dozen routes. 
It is all a matter of time and taste. Some 
““do” Sweden in three days and repent 
their haste. Some touch the “high spots” 

- Gothenburg, with its busy commerce 
and its magnificent parks and museums; 
the leisurely, er a Gota Canal 
steamer trip between Gothenburg and 
Stockholm, the capital city, with its regal 
air at high noon when the-palace guards 
are changed, with its gay café life, with its 
opera season that continues.into June. and 
begins again in August; Visby, on the 
island of Gotland in the Baltic, with its 
centuries-old ruins of cathedrals and city 


.walls; the ‘“‘chateau country”. of the 


south; the watering places: along the coast ; 
the province of Dalecatlia, with its gay 
peasant costumes and:-its picturesque 
gates and thatched roofs; Lapland, with 
its magnificent spectacle of the-midnight 
sun, a blazing, unquenched orb of fire in a 
setting of snow-capped fjals. And still 
others linger longer, captivated by the 
caseful charm of Sweden. 

I remember best the little surprises that 
make traveling in Sweden a delight. There 
was, for instance, the first railway junc- 
tion I came to. It was near the southern 
tip of the country. I starred it because of 
the gorgeous blanket of blue forget-me- 
nots and yellow pansies that surrounded 
the little brick station. Had I continued 
this practice of starring, however, my 
clongated map of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula would have ended by looking like a 
reflection of the Milky Way! 

‘Time and again, as I stepped off a train, 
| wondered what landscape gardener had 
laid out the station grounds. Vivid reds 
and yellows flashed from. hanging flower- 
pots, and the circular garden beds were 





hawaii -- Waikiki 
Romantic places youve always 


wanted to see 
Go now on the Malolo 


N EMERALD set inthe blue Pacific 
A: .an island paradise—Hawaii. 
Four days beyond the Golden 

Gate its pleasures are waiting for you; 
its fascinations are eager to claim you. 
Think of swimming off Waikiki in 
the moonlight; think of golf on a 
famous mid-Pacific course; think of 
strangely delicious new foods to eat, 
new sights to see,new sports to enjoy! 


Why not gonow? Glamorous Hawaii 
is now but four short days from the 
mainland. Even from New York it is 
but three weeks’ round-trip. 


The splendid new MALOLO, swiftest 
and most luxurious passenger vessel 
ever built in the United States, sails 
from San Francisco every other Satur- 
day. She makes the passage in the 
amazing time of only four days. Let 
this year mark the 
happy event of your 
Hawaiian holiday. 














Features of the 


There are one ormore Malolo 
Matson sailings from Accommodations for 600 first 
San_ Francisco’ every = paasengers. - Wecks 
th: or passengers’ use. evators 
week. Regular sailings serve all decks. Motion picture 
from Seattle, too. All- theatre. Ballroom, completely 


expense independent 
tours of Hawaii from 
$275. 


Australia 


and the South Seas 


Only 19 days via Hono- 
lulu. Sailings from San 
Francisco every third 


equipped gymnasium, chil 
dren's playroom and buze 
Pompeian swimming pool. A 
telephone at the head of every 
bed. 150 private bathrooms. 
More deck space for its size 
than any ship afloat, Excel- 
lent meals. Dining room seats 
all passengers at one time. 













Thursday. Matson liners offer fastest time, 
frequent sailings, commodious quarters, 
special entertainment, all day at Honolulu. 


Matson line 


Hawaii - South Seas- Australia 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or at any travel agency 
Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 37-B at any of the following addresses: 215 Market St. San Francisco 
535 Fifth Ave., New York~140-So. Dearborn St., Chicago—510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles—1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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SUMMER IN SWEDEN 


framed with a carpet of green. Most sur- | 
prising of all were the window boxes in a | 


Ask for our illustrated 
booklet F’. . . ** Where 
Dreams Come True’’ 
+. covering the high 
spots. . . which will 
enchant you ...charm 
you... suchas 


Berne, Geneva 
Lausanne-Ouchy 
Montreux-Les Avants 
Martigny -Chatelard 
Bernese Oberland 
Jungfraujoch 
Loetschberg Route 
Zermatt-Gornergrat 
Furka-Oberalp 
Grisons Resorts 
Zurich 
Lucerne and Lake 
District 
St. Gothard-Lugano 
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The Matterhorn at Zermatt 


Away from the Grind of Business 
..- Rejuvenate in Switzerland 


RESHEN the springs of your being... 

in air like liquid floods of jewels... 
in Switzerland!++,+ Feel in your heart 
the magic spell of gigantic peaks snow- 
laced against the blue...the dazzling 
thrill of skimming over yawning preci- 
pices... past wild, weird torrents shat- 
tering themselves in rainbows...to the 
very pinnacle of the world where the 
depths below are lost in opal mists. 
Then, descend . . . with all the swiftness 
of enchantment... from ice and snow 
to camellias and mimosa...lakes of 
lapis lazuli...ravishing the soul with 
ecstatic beauty y+» Planyourtrip here... 
to make the most of every moment ++ 
Let us help you arrange every detail... 
so you will see Switzerland ...and see 
it well. 


SWITZERLAND 


Swiss Feperat Ratroaps, 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
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neat little “Railway Hotel” (forbidding 
only in name) north of the arctic circle. [ 
was lunching between trains and had 
selected a window table, hoping to catch 
my first stationary sight of the tundras of 
the North. Fancy looking for the tundras 
of the arctic zone and finding your view 
obscured by a screen of brilliant sweet 
peas trailing fully four feet in height, with 
blossoms nearly twice the size of those 
commonly displayed in a Fifth Avenue 
florist shop! 


And Visby, entre of world commerce in / 


Vikingdays and stronghold of the Hanseat- 
ic League, I remember not only for its 
centuries-old ruins. As our steamer docked 
at sunrise, I steeled myself for a strenuous 
day of “charabancing.” But as some of us 
wandered into a quaint, cobbled street, 
our morning began with an invitation into 
a September garden to pick as many roses 
as we would. Then followed breakfast 


,among roses and clematis and nodding 


phlox in the grounds of the ivy-covered 
Burmeister House. It amused me to find 
a little blue-gray titmouse come hopping 
across my table and courageously. peck at 
the crumbs in my outstretched hand. A 


charming setting! Just far enough re- | 


moved from the confusion of reality to 
make real the legendary Jore of the island 


io 


Beast Catt Ae nmines eee 


—- an island doomed to wander, to rise by | 
night and to sink under the waters by day, } 


until some brave mortal would come and 
light a fire on its shores. 

“We've a_ confessed 
foreigners,” 


weakness for 


the Swedes are quick to ; 


admit. And as a result traveling in the : 


country is pleasant. Those whose concern 
is the comfort of the tourist reveal this 
weakness in the most unexpected ways. I 
like to recall the taxicab driver, in the 
university town of Upsala, whom we had 
asked to motor us out to old Upsala 
near-by, with its historic mounds that 
commemorate Odin, Thor, and Freya of 
Norse mythology. It was storming, and 
the day was raw. “It’s only three grass- 
grown mounds of earth,” he said dubi- 
ously. “In weather like this, do you think 
they are worth a taxi fare?” And the rail- 
way conductor who looked like an old- 
time professor of Greek and had the 
manners of a direct descendant of a lord- 
iu-waiting to Sweden’s enchanter-king, 
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“ROMANTIC GERMANY 


E Road to Yesterday is 

open to you in Germany. 

Medieval splendor is won- 
derfully preserved in famous ancient 
cities. The glorious days of long ago 
rise before your eyes, and romantic 
landmarks of a thousand years old 
history greet you at every turn: the 
conan guild’s pompous hall, the 
beautiful Rathaus, = patrician’s 
stately mansion. Picturesque foun- 
tains, impressive monuments, great 
coledile reveal the art splendor 
of by-gone days to the twentieth 
century traveler. 


We will glad 7 send you, gratis, illustrat- 
ed booklets and information on transporta- 
tion, fares, spas, botels, etc. 


GER DRMANNOFEICE 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 
on Beautiful Germany. 


Why bear the ills You have? 


when a visit to 


Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 


will cure You! 


Every year thousands of sufferers 
from Heart-diseases, Arterio-scle- 
rosis, rheumatism, Gout, stomach 
troubles and nervous disorders find 
relief from the health-giving Waters 
and the special treatments provided 
at Bad- Nauheim. 

Plenty of amusements 

first-class concerts 

all kinds of sports 


excellent motoring f 
For information 


apply to German 
Health Resorts 


agency. 
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ENGLAND 
FRANCE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


OMFORT is the first consideration on the 
ships of this line. Pleasant surroundings 
-attractive furnishings—expert yet unob- 
trusive service —an unexcelled cuisine —all 
contribute to the refined and congenial at- 
mosphere so essential to travel enjoyment. 


Accommodations available in all classes 
and comfort in every class 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


CYo ‘Northern 
Wonderlands 


S.S. RELIANCE 
From New York, June 30—35 days to Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, Norway and the North Cape. 


©@Around-nWord 


S. S. RESOLUTE 
Eastward from New York—Jan. 7, 1929, 140 days 
31 countries — 64 cities. Rates $2000 up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Unrrep American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branches in Boston 
Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Winnipeg 


§RELAND 


» Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents * 
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See Eoaied, B Beistem, Holiend, Gorman 
eeriene* 


on 
I tips abroad. * 
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ch ki; Guild Travel Bureau 
Dept. 96, 510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ireland 


—a lovely 
world apart 





Ireland is just nine hours away 
from London: yet it is a world 
apart. A world of simple gaiety, 
of friendly greetings in the soft 
Irish brogue. A lovely land to 
see and a friendly people. 


Between England and Ireland 
the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway has six different routes. 


Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman 
(Dept. A43), 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Or 
from any LMS Agent, Thomas 


Cook & Son, or the American 
Express. LMS 
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the luxury-loving Gustavus III. I was 
reading, and this conductor, with a deep 
bow and soft-spoken apology, interrupted 
long enough to explain that stern duty 
alone forced him into the ruthless act of 
collecting my railway ticket! 

Just a year ago Mr. Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson, the explorer, gave me a facetious 
bit of advice. “If you are going to Swe- 
den,” he said, “‘and plan to write about it 
afterwards, be sure to dwell on the hard- 
ships and the rigors of the cruel life of the 
North. The public expects it — that is 
what the public likes to read.” | hoped he 
was joking, and I hope so still. [ can recall 
the zest and enthusiasm that he has given 
to the idea of the livableness of the 
extreme Far North. 

It was just this “livableness” of Sweden 
in summer that made the deepest impres- 
sion on me. Who can think of hardships 
wheneveryone seems benton enjoying life? 
The sandy beaches are crowded. From 
rocky promontories expert divers plunge 
into briny depths. Decks of river and 
coastwise steamers are gay with pleasure- 
seekers. 

The motorist slips into the contipuous 
procession of cars. that. spans.the main- 
traveled roads. Passenger airplanes come 
sailing through the sky..Motor boats 
push out from their moorings, and the 
white sails of yachts look like flocks of 
gulls drifting out to sea. From parks and 
open-air cafés, the strains ‘of the latest 
“dance craze” from Broadway alternate 
with the wistful melodies of old folk 
dances. The city office-girl spins along the 
country road on her bicycle en route for a 
quiet little summer hotel. The fisherman 
steals away to some hidden stream for 
trout. The khaki-clad mountain lover 
throws his “rucksack” on his back and 
starts out for the snowy alps of the North. 

Sweden thrusts its head well up into the 
frigid zone, and Stockholm, below the 
centre of the country, lies in the same 
latitude as southern Alaska and southern 
Greenland. But the Gulf Stream, sweeping 
in from the Atlantic, tempers the climate 
of the Scandinavian peninsula the year 
round. And for weeks in summer the 
sun floods the land with a blaze of glory 
and warmth by day and a mystic after- 
glow of radiance by night. Such is Sweden 
in summer, a leisurely play world and a 
lustrous land of light. 
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booklets...specially prepared for American A Memorial—but what type of 
travelers. Many pages about fascinating English Memorial will best serve its sacred 
history...the gorgeous English countryside, his- purpose? 


torical battlefields, abbeys, cathedrals, gay re- 
sorts. Where the quaint age-old customs are still 
observed, the Pilgrim Shrines...the ancestral 


Hundreds have asked themselves 
this question—and found a satisfy- 
ing answer in GOLDEN - VOICED 













homes of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln,etc.,etc. DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. 
The booklets are graphically written, with attractive illus- Installed inthe Campanile of theChurch, 
trations, maps, etc., and cannot be secured elsewhere in Deagan Chimes are adaily inspiration ...a 
America—35 cents each, post free. SEND FOR LIST. constant reminder of the one commemor- 
ated ...a sublime expression of love and 
K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent devotion ....an ever-appreciated public 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. beneficence. 
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J.C. Deagan Inc. 


| 252 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
Standard Sets, $6000 
and up. Literature 
including beautiful 
| Memorial Book, on 
request. 
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50 Spring & Summer Tours To 


EUROPE Tower Chimes 
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Special Summer Cruise in the 


On fine new motor ship Theophile 
Gautier, with Tours through the 


NEAR EAST & EUROPE 


Most interesting trip in the world 
Medium & Low Prices 


Send for booklet desired 
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for Your Spare Time 


EADERS: of Forum are offered an 

exceptional opportunity to become 
associated with an organization that has 
been endorsed by leading editors, critics, 
writers and educators. It is a literary 
movement, national in scope, revolu- 
tionary in character, which during its 
first year has attracted 40,000 members. 
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Donatp Rea Hanson 


Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Buying Estates 


a Sir Harry Lauder’s autobiography 

left any indelible impression on the 
minds of his readers it must have been the 
recollection of the intense suffering and 
hardship sustained by the Lauder family 
when the breadwinner of the family was 
suddenly cut off. Perhaps economic condi- 
tions in Scotland in the early eighties dealt 
more harshly with the Lauder family 
than they would to-day. Perhaps present 
economic conditions in the United States 
would deal more leniently with a family 
under similar circumstances. At any rate, 
no normal head of a modern American 
family could read the Lauder story with- 
out a fervent prayer that his family might 
be spared such privations in the event of 
his premature demise. Nor is it at all 
necessary that any such circumstances 
should arise. Not everyone can amass a 
fortune. Not everyone can, by thrift or 
good investment judgment, acquire an 
estate sufficient to assure the comfort of 
his family in the years to come. But the 
institution of life insurance has made it 
possible for most people to alleviate the 
blow when the breadwinner passes. ‘The 
plain fact is that if you haven't an estate, 
you can buy one. 

Life insurance premiums are not so 
high that insurance is beyond the reach of 
young men in ordinary average circum- 
stances. And insurance should play a part 
in the investment scheme of every young 
man who is starting from scratch, without 
family influence or funds, in an effort to 
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acquire an estate. But second only in 
importance to the necessity of taking out 
insurance is the necessity of determining 
once and for all that, when the insurance 
becomes payable, it shall not be squan- 
dered by the beneficiaries, shall not be lost 
in unsuccessful speculation, and shall do 
the work which. it’ was intended, to 
accomplish. The; life insurance trust. is a 
development in finance in recent years 
which has met this’ problem in a highly 
successful manner. .,' | 


Is INSURANCE! ‘SQUANDERED? 


Some years ago it was commonly be- 
lieved that a great proportion of the funds 
received by beneficiaries when insurance 
policies matured was ‘dissipated or wasted. 
It seems altogether probable that this was 
the case to a certain extent prior to the 
War. Estimates were made at that time 
that from 90 to 95 per cent of all estates of 
$5000 or over were entirely used up or 
dissipated within approximately seven 
years. More recent studies of this phase of 
the estate problem do not support this 
view at all. One life insurance company 
recently sought further light on this sub- 
ject and made an examination of 1000 
of its claims, selected at random, and 
instructed forty of its representatives to 
ascertain the disposition of the money 
paid under its policies, or those, paid by 
other companies. The facts were obtained 
in 739 of these cases, where the money 
had been in the hands of beneficiaries not 
less than three years nor more than six 
years. There had been loss of principal 











We had a great Dam to build 


Our engineers built a laboratory dam 
with a glass sidewall to show every effect 
of flow and pressure which would be en- 
countered under actual conditions. ‘Then 
they knew the exact type of dam to build, 
and that it would stand for ages. 


OO 


| 
) 
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Sound engineering, economical man- 
agement, conservative financing —it is the 
union of these which results in the best 
public service. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER Works ano}: LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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through investments or other causes in 
only thirty-two cases. The aggregate 
amount lost was $126,724, or 1.3 per 
cent of the $9,579,589 of insurance 
involved, and the average amount lost 
was less than $4000 in these cases. As all 
these claims were paid upon male lives 
and the bulk of the money was paid to 
women, a majority of whom, it is fair to 
suppose, had no previous financial experi- 
ence, it is evident that not only did insur- 
ance fulfill its mission, but that the women 
proved to be exceptionally shrewd 
managers. 

If this is a fair cross section of the 
utilization of life insurance funds as a 
whole, then it would appear that previous 
conceptions of the risk in maladministra- 
tion of estates have been exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, this does not weaken in the 
least the point that precautions must be 
taken at all times to assure one that the 
principal will not be dissipated. 


Devourinc TAXES 


In recent years a more serious compli- 
cation has arisen, which has operated to 
depreciate estates seriously — namely 
multiple taxation of estates, or inheritance 
taxes. Although estates up to $100,000 
are exempt from Federal estate tax, the 
inheritance tax exemptions vary with 
each state. Life insurance is exempt 
from taxation up to an additional $40,000 
in the Federal estate tax, if payable to a 
named beneficiary, including a bank or 
trust company as trustee, but not if 
payable to the estate direct. It is possible 
for an estate to shrink ten or twelve per 
cent, or even more through inheritance 
taxes alone; and as these taxes must be 
paid in cash, they constitute a decidedly 
important item in most estates. Fre- 
quently an estate comprises largely real 
estate, or stocks with a limited market, 
which cannot readily be sold. The lack of 
cash and forced liquidation of assets 
constitutes another serious means of 
depreciation of estates; while adminis- 
tration fees and legal fees in the winding 
up of an estate add to the burden. When 
Theodore Roosevelt died, his net estate, 
probated in New York, totaled $956,912; 
but it shrank $130,647, or 13.7 per cent, 
as various estate and other taxes were 
paid; and administration expenses ac- 
counted for $43,658 of this total. 
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Many pitfalls beset the inexperienced 
in the settlement and the administration 
of an estate, small or large. What particu- 
lar plan should be adopted to avoid them 
will depend chiefly upon the size and 
composition of the assets of the individual 
estate. 

It is our purpose here to discuss some 
of the questions that must be faced 
and the methods that are now available to 
solve them with a minimum of difficulty 
and expense. 


Wiis anp Estates 


In the first place an estate probably 
cannot be distributed in accordance with 
your wishes unless a will is left. Under the 
laws of most states, if a man dies without 
a will, leaving a wife and children, the 
wife will receive but one-third of the 
property: if he leaves a wife and, say, 
some distant relative, the wife may 
receive only about half of the property. 
Unless he appoints an executor the 
Probate Court will appoint an adminis- 
trator to settle the estate. If he appoints a 
friend as executor or trustee, he may be 
imposing a burden on the friend, who has 
a limited amount of time at his disposal 
to handle the estate, or who has limited 
experience in the investment of funds. 
If this executor or trustee dies, the court 
will name another. It has become more 
and more the practice lately to name a 
bank or trust company as trustee and 
executor, since a corporate executor never 
dies, and it should have unquestioned 
integrity and ample financial responsi- 
bility. Most well ordered trust departments 
now maintain as close a personal interest 
in the welfare of beneficiaries as an 
individual can. Usually an officer of the 
bank or his deputy is assigned to a particu- 
lar trust and familiarizes himself with its 
special problems. 

When an estate is composed chiefly of 
the funds from life insurance policies, the 
advantages appear to be strongly in favor 
of the life insurance income settlement 
option. In this way the principal sum 
remains intact, and a guaranteed interest 
disbursement is made. Ordinarily this 
guaranteed income is at the rate of 3% 
per cent a year on the principal, but excess 
interest is allowed and paid if earned by 
the company. Over a long period of years 
the average annual net return on such 
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estates has been about 4% per cent. 
A number of representative companies 
averaged in 1927 4.8 per cent on these 
income option settlements, a sum which 
is free of tax and 3% per cent of which is 
absolutely guaranteed. 

When an estate comprises a wide variety 
of assets, personal property and real 
estate, stocks and bonds and other 
assets, the problem is somewhat more 
complicated; and the life insurance trust, 
as administered by banks which operate 
trust departments, seems to meet the 
requirements most satisfactorily now. 
An insurance trust is formed simply by 
making life insurance policies payable to 
a trustee, who is charged with the 
disposition of funds when collected. 
Such a trust may be “funded” or “un- 
funded.” In the funded trust, certain 
securities may be deposited with a trust 
company, the income from which is to 
be used to purchase life insurance. The 


amount of insurance that can be pur- 
chased with a given sum will vary in 
accordance with the age of the individual. 
A deposit of $25,000 in securities, paying 
an average of 5 per cent, will purchase an 
estate of $78,000 if started at the age of 


forty and about $60,000 if started at 
fifty. Larger sums deposited will yield 
more in proportion. Premiums are pro- 
vided for by the income from the securi- 
ties and are paid by the trust company. 
In the unfunded trust the premiums are 
paid during his lifetime by the individual, 
but policies are made payable to the 
trustee and deposited with him. Such a 
trust assures the estate of cash when it is 
likely to be needed most, namely pending 
settlement of the estate and to pay inheri- 
tance taxes. A recent analysis made dis- 
closed that, in moderate sized estates, 
cash averaged but 4.4 per cent of the 
estate while taxes required 4.5 per cent. 
In larger estates, cash decreased to 2.5 
per cent on the average, but taxes in- 
creased to 22.5 per cent. 


INSURANCE Trust ADVANTAGFS 


Probably the chief advantage of the 
insurance trust is the broad discretionary 
powers that are delegated to the trustee. 
A life insurance company is not permitted 
any discretion in the disbursement of the 
monthly income payments to beneficiaries; 
but trust companies are empowered by 
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law to administer trusts with discretionary 
powers. The maker of a trust can be cer- 
tain that his directions will be followed out 
in the first instance; but that if extraor- 
dinary circumstances arise which call 
for the disbursement of a portion of the 
principal from time to time, the bank will 
use as careful judgment in dealing with 
the beneficiaries as the individual would 
himself, if living. Such conditions might 
arise from illness, the purchase of a home, 
unusual expenses incidental to sending 
children to college, the payment of 
inheritance taxes, or the establishment 
of a son in business. Trusts of this sort 
have an advantage over a will so far as 
the disposition of insurance money is 
concerned, since they do not have to be 
probated and cannot be contested. 

In some cases unusual steps are taken 
by trust companies to assure clients that 
the principal will be amply protected. 
Ordinarily the settlor has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the entire resources of an 
institution stand back of the life insurance 
trust, its capital, surplus and profits. 
In one instance, however, a large Chicago 
trust company, with more than $30,000,- 
000 of assets, has set aside a special re- 
serve fund of $2,000,000, which affords so 
much added protection against loss. 


BANKERS AS TRUSTEES 


It is becoming more and more the 
practice for banks with trust departments 
to administer insurance trusts along with 
the trusteeship of the entire estate under 
a will. This trusteeship also may be tried 
out while the settlor is living, under a 
living trust, with a reservation permitting 
revoking of the trust if desired, or with 
reservations permitting a change of 
beneficiary or change of property in trust, 
or some other privileges. It often is 
adopted by business men in order to 
relieve them of the responsibility of 
handling their capital while living, and to 
enable them to give their entire time to 
their businesses—or to abandon all 
business cares altogether. As _ trustee 
under a will, such an institution relieves 
the beneficiaries of all accounting and 
investment problems in the settling of an 
estate, the expense of furnishing a bond 
and other incidentals, which an individual 
only too often is incapable of taking care 
of through lack of experience or interest. 
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In all probability the net return to an 
estate will not vary much whether life 
insurance proceeds are paid directly by 
an insurance company under an interest 
option or by a bank under a life insurance 
trust. 

The cost of administering a life in- 
surance trust ordinarily runs around 5 
or 6 per cent of the income per annum, 
with an additional 1 per cent of the 
principal when the trust is terminated, 
say fifteen or twenty years later. Last year 
several institutions reported that they 
averaged a net return of 5 to 54 per cent 
on trusts administered, a showing which 
may possibly be a little higher than the 
average. But after deducting the usual 
trust fees the net return is not far from the 
4.8 per cent which many life insurance 
companies paid in interest. 

How the insurance trust works out is 
best told by a banker who described a 
particilar case. “One of our customers, 
who earned himself an education and then 
a job has made good,” said this banker. 
“He is getting $7500 a year and has two 
youngsters, a boy of g and a girl of 5. 
He decided that his first duty was to be 
sure that they would be taken care of if 





anything happened to him. He figured 
that with the house he and his wife owned 
jointly, the three of them could live on 
$3000 a year. That means interest at 5 
per cent on $60,000 and the only way he 
could be sure of the $60,000 was to buy 
insurance. He bought it.” 

“Now in the event of his death his wife 
has an assured income of $3000 a year 
and rent free, except for taxes. The boy 
will be ready for college in six years. The 
bank will pay him $1000 of the principal 
for four years and the mother’s income 
will be reduced about $50 a year. He can 
take care of himself when he gets through 
college. 

When the girl gets ready, she can 
go to college too and she will get $1500 
a year out of the principal for four years. 
And the mother will still have $50,000 
principal left, with an income of about 
$2500 a year. Whatever is left of the prin- 
cipal after she dies will be divided between 
the boy and girl when each is 25. And if 
she does not live to see the children 
educated, the income will go to their 
support and education and they will get 
the principal when they are 25. That is 
one man’s way of making sure.” 


Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


The First Gas Stove 


In 1876 at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, gas stoves were shown and a baking 
powder company demonstrated the baking of cake by gas. It was 44 years earlier, in 1832, 
that James Sharp had shown at his home in Northampton, England, that gas could be 
used for cooking. 

Unsuitable rates prevented the general use of gas for cooking in the United States until 
about 1895. Now approximately 52,000,000 persons in this country are served. 


Gas for Househeating 


One of the largest opportunities for the gas industry now is househeating. Since 1919 
new installations of gas househeating equipment have increased over 2,000%. Additional 
homes are being heated by gas at the rate of 100,000 a year. 

31% of the customers served by the Associated System are gas consumers. During the 
five years ending December 31, 1927 over 18,000 gas consumers have been added to the 
present Associated properties through natural growth. 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Annual Report ““P”’ 
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INVESTMENT LITERATURE 


We present to our readers the following list of 
booklets issued by reputable financial houses 
with the belief that they may be helpful 


in the solution of 


PusLic Utitity SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS. 
A booklet discussing the features of public 
utility securities which make them sound in- 
vestments. A.C. Allynand Company, 67 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STATISTICAL AND CORPORATE MANUAL of the 
American Water Works & Electric Company 
and subsidiaries, showing the earnings of all 
the various companies, territory served and 
type of business. Copies sent upon request. 
American Water Works & Electric Company, 
50 Broad Street, New York City. 


Crass “A” Stock. . In addition to a description 
of the priority features of this stock, this 
booklet gives an outline of the Associated Gas 
& Electric System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and consistent 
gain in revenue. Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


WIsE PusLic BENEFACTIONS. A booklet pre- 
pared for public-spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear the advantages 
of a standardized form for charitable trusts. 
Rank of New York and Trust Company, 52 
Wall Street, New York. 

FOREIGN DOLLAR Bonps. Pertinent informa- 
tion regarding nearly 400 foreign issues offered 
in the United States, including general statisti- 
cal information on certain of the countries 
covered, is presented in the tenth edition of 
this booklet on international investments 
issued by Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


Wuy CHAIN STORE SECURITIES ARE EXCEP- 
TIONAL INVESTMENTS. A booklet containing 
a thorough discussion of chain store systems, 
explaining why these securities possess such 
unusually attractive investment features. 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 William 
Street, New York City. 


investment problems. 


MONTHLY MARKET LETTER. A diversified list 


of recommended securities, showing their 
market position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter forwarded upon 
request. Cassatt & Company, Commercial 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CARE oF Your Securities. A booklet 


describing the advantages and small cost of a 
Custody Service Account and outlining the 
numerous services offered security holders, 
such as review of investment holdings, col- 
lecting coupons, notification of maturities, 
etc. Guaranty Trust Company, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT House. A worth- 


while booklet designed to assist investors in 
making perhaps the most important decision 
in their investment matters —the selection 
of the bond house by whose recommendations 
they are to be guided. Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Reasons Wuy. A booklet explaining why first 


mortgage real estate bonds secured by insured 
and guaranteed first mortgages should comprise a 
large proportion of any investment list. Na- 
tional Union Mortgage Company of Baltimore, 
Mackubin Goodrich & Co., Fiscal Agents, 
Baltimore, Md. 


How Mucu SHouLD I Save. This booklet pre- 


sents a graphic answer to this question and 
offers two interesting plans for systematic 
savings, including charts and tables, showing 
accumulated interest on principal by years. 
Old Colony Corporation, 17 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


These booklets may be obtained by addressing the firms listed or 
Financial Department, Forum Magazine, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Forum Financial Service 


Mr. Donatp Rea Hanson, Editor of ‘‘Downtown,”’ will be - 
glad to give Forum readers his opinion regarding matters of 
investment. No advice regarding speculative operations will 
be given. Postage for reply should be enclosed. Address: Eprtor 


‘‘Downtown,’ THe Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Croesus in Court 
ARTHUR TRAIN vs. UPTON SINCLAIR 


Sleep 


D. F, FRASER-HARRIS 


Really, My Dear... 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


* 


- Sunday School in Eclipse 


MONTGOMERY MAJOR 


George Arliss - Rose Pastor Stokes : Ezra Pound 
Corra Harris ’ Herbert Adams Gibbons ; William Green 


PRICE 40 CENTS 














GALLEY SLAVES 


ITH ACHING BODIES, stung by a whip-lash, the galley 
slaves forced their clumsy boats ulong. A tragic picture! 


And today, by contrast, the electric motors of one American electric 
ship have the combined energy of a million men and drive thousands 
of tons of steel through the water at amazing speed. 


Three hundred galley slaves, pulling hard on the oars, could generate 
power. Yet one G-E thirty-horsepower motor would have moved the 
ship faster. There are General Electric motors that wash and iron 
clothes; that sweep floors; that turn tiny lathes or mighty machinery. 
Look for the G-E emblem on electric equipment— it is a guarantee of 
service. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR. 


ggee Editor is eager to know what readers will think of the May 

Forum. May is the least responsive month in the magazine calen- 
dar. Around May Day there seems to come a seasonal lapse in reading. 
The anticipation of summer, the fret to rest the eyes on nature and to 
relax the winter’s feverish struggle to keep abreast of the printed: page 
is more distracting than summer itself. 


ws" May we published a rather strident issue, calculated ‘to arrest 

attention. The voice of Mussolini was heard denouncing Democracy. 
The voice of the Imperial Wizard was raised against marriage contracts 
between Romanists and Protestants. Professor East spoke out for 
birth control. Thomas Raeburn White chastised the Philadelphia po- 
litical ring. Even Howard Cook’s New Mexico wood cuts were tinted 
carmine. Yet our readers expressed but a mild interest in May as com- 
pared to the excitement they showed at the appearance of the June 
Forum, which opened with a quiet poem of mysticism and offered a 
prize for a translation of Claudel’s “Infant Jesus of Prague.” One 
thousand poems were submitted for this contest alone, and the circula- 
tion of THe Forum rose steadily through the summer. 


ik HIS May we are presenting a mélange of short articles, more tran- 

quil in their approach to problems, but still of handosnantal value. 
Another British poet is introduced with a sequence of six poems, and 
Christopher Morley presents a one-act play. How modernism has handi- 
capped the American novel, how aristocracy has become unpopular in 
England, the Sunday School, the blessed Trinity, are among the 
subjects discussed; college and the importance of character 
building, how Silvia Baker makes portraits of animals, the pleas- 
ures of fear, the farce of funerals, how the farms of the South can be 
reclaimed, a new and better way to elect Congress, the ethics of big 
business, intuition, and even sleep! Some of our readers taking THE 
Forum with them on May motor trips will close their eyes in peaceful 
wayside inns quoting Walt Whitman’s “Clear midnight,” — “This is 
thy hour, O Soul, thy free flight into the wordless . . . pondering the 
themes thou loyest best, night, sleep, death, and the stars,” 








































A brilliant new 
novel which CARL 
VAN DOREN says 
“*may, in a sense, 
be called a folk- 
book of New 
York.”’ $2.00 


Mother 
India 


by Katherine Mayo 


Despite abuse and epithets, 
“‘Mother India”’ continues to gain 
(and deservedly) a wealth of new 
and eager readers. It reminds one a 
little of “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in 
the 60's. Illustrated, $3.75 















America 
Comes of Age 


by André Siegfried 


Published a year ago, this extraor- 
dinary book still remains at the 
head of popular non-fiction as “‘by 
far the best book yet produced 
about America.” 

— Westminster Gazette. $3.00 


THE INQUIRING MIND by Zechariah Chafee 


Essays on liberty of thought and other constitutional questions, in which the 
author examines judicial proceedings on various industrial and educational con- 
troversies. Mr. Chafee is Professor of Law at Harvard University and the author of 
“Freedom of Speech.” $2.50 


CHINA: Where It Is To-day—and Why! by Thomas F. Millard 
The events of the last three years covered by an expert. WILLIAM McFEE recom- 
mended it in The World as ‘“‘the best bet for the business man’’ who hasn't time to 
read all the new books on China, and LEWIS GANNETT in the Herald Tribune 
called it ‘‘an amazingly good book.” $2.75 


IMPERIALISM and CIVILIZATION by Leonard Woolf 


The prominent English economist diagnoses the hatred of Asiatics and Africans against 
the white race as the result of imperialism, and offers a solution to the problem. $2.00 



















Genius and 
Character 
by Emil Ludwig 


Studies of nineteen men 
of genius, by the author 
of ‘‘Napoleon,”’ etc. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue 

NEW YORK 
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MAY READING 


Dona.p F. Rose 


MEAT 
jac DANIEL STEELE has 


written Meat (Harper’s, $2.50), 
and it might be an excellent short story — 


such as we should expect from Mr. Steele 
— except that it has run a little to seed 
and become a novel. It claims importance, 
however, by announcing a problem theme 
involving pathology, heredity, education, 
and prohibition, in addition to the per- 
sonal behavior of four lifetimes. 

The title of the book suggests anything 
or everything, and is not much justified by 
the Scriptural tag beneath it. Actually, it 
refers to a social problem: whether the 
world’s weaklings should be protected at 
the expense of the strong and the normal. 
A child is born, slightly deformed physi- 
cally, grievously deformed in mental and 
moral fibre. The mother, warned by the 
reappearance of characteristics which had 
spelled tragedy to a former generation, 
turns to a morbid preoccupation with this 
son, wrecking thereby the prime of her 
own life and driving all around her to the 
edge of ruin. 

The theme is sufficiently absorbing, 
though the crisis is prolonged by the 
persistent and almost idiotic obstinacy of 
everyone involved. The tale drags on until 
it becomes tenuous and unconvincing, and 
is only saved from a blind ending by a 
skillful concession to romance in the last 
chapter. 


IMustrated Vv 
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Sharpened to the dimensions of a short 
story, this would cut deep into the reader’$ 
attention and challenge reflection; read at 
a novel, the reflections interrupt the story 
and call it constantly in question. At that, 
it is the best novel Mr. Steele has done, 
and is generously free of the trickiness of 
some of his earlier work. It is -vigorous 
writing and will earn success by this fact 
rather than by either its bizarre title or 
the abstract theme it discusses. 


GREEN GINGER 

Welcome relief from novels tragic, 
sordid, and pathological — by which we 
have, of late, been led to think too much 
upon our sins —is offered by Winifred 
Holtby in THe Lanp or GREEN GINGER 
(McBride, $2.00). It is frank romance, 
almost old-fashioned in its confidence in 
simple and comprehensible virtues, and it 
leaves a clean taste in the mouth — for 
which let us be truly thankful. 

A splendid figure of a woman dominates 
its drama and pathos, a woman who finds 
wherever she can the high courage to 
carry on through bitter experience and the 
close touch of tragedy. This is, moreover, 
a truly womanly courage, clear-eyed, 
tender, and yet indomitable, sufficient to 
endure even the spiritual persecution of 
mean souls who hate courage and are 
vicious to the heart that can smile back at 
the jests of fate. There is excuse here for 
tears and a tightening around the heart, 
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THIESE CHARACTERS HAVE 
FASCINATED HALF A 
MILLION READERS gg 


any love save love as 
@ passion. Such love, 
though it expends it- 
self in generosity and 
thoughtfulness, 
though it gives birth 
to visions and to great 
poetry remains among 
the sharpest express- 
ions of self-interest. 
Many who have spent 
alifeinitcantell usless 
of lave than the child 


that lost a dog yester- 
day.” 


“The knowledge that 
she would never be 
loved in return acted 
upon her ideas asatide 
acts upon cliffs. Her 
religious beliefs went 
first, for all she could 
ask of a god, or of 
immortality, was the 
gift of a place where 
daughters love their 
mothers; the other at- 
tributes of Heaven 
you could have for a 
song.” 


MONTEMAYOR 


ESTEBAN 


“He discovered that secret 

from which one never recov- 

ered, that even in the most 

fect love one person loves 

ess profoundly than the 
.” 


“He possessed the six 


attributes of the ad- 
venturer, a memory 
for names and faces, 


‘with the aptitude for 


altering his own; the 
‘ gift of tongues; 
inexhaustible i 
ventions; 
the talent for fall. 
ing into conversation 
with strangers and 
that freedom from 
consciencethatsprings 
from a contempt for 
the dozing rich he 


preyed upon. ” 


YOU WILL FIND THEM ALL IN 


THE BRIDGE OF 
SAN LUIS REY 


THORNTON” 


WILDER — 


“It seemed to Brother 


Juniper that it was 
high time for Theol- 
ogy to take its place 
among the exact scien- 
ces and he had long 
intended putting it 
there. You and I can 
see that coming from 
anyone but Brother 
Juniper, this plan 
would be the flower 
of a perfect skepti- 
cism. It prompted him 
to busy If for six 
years, asking thou. 
sands of questions, 
filling scores of note- 
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and for thankfulness for the Land of 
Green Ginger where Romance holds its 
own. 

Miss Holtby deals dexterously with 
these difficult elements, avoiding mawkish- 
ness and heroics; she is content to let the 
credible nobility of her heroine carry the 
story through. Few will trouble to call 
this novel significant or important, but 
few that have honest emotions will be able 
or willing to resist its charm. 


WINTERSMOON 

In WinTeRsMooN, by Hugh Walpole 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), we come to 
the full-sized novel, with an English ac- 
cent that might be cut with a knife. There 
is a house of destiny in the best traditional 
manner; there are lords and ladies, dukes 
and duchesses, valets, butlers, and char- 
women; there are miles upon miles of 
London streets and English climate. Also 
there is the “new England,” vaguely 
implied to be quite terrible, and the old 
glories of empire and culture to be carried 
on by self-sacrificing people who are really 
very comfortably fixed. There is also a 
time-worn plot —the misunderstanding 
husband and wife brought at last to love 
and happiness by the death of the child. 
Rather unfair to reduce it thus to the 
dimensions of a motion picture, but 
though these people are pleasant and 
vivid, nothing much more than this hap- 
pens to them. 

There is a type of English reader who 
will find special satisfaction in Winters- 
moon because its dukes and duchesses are 
proved to be men and women beneath 
their superior skin. On this side of the 
Atlantic we may wonder why these par- 
ticular men and women needed to be 
dukes and duchesses. Stripped of the 
glamour of high society, which Mr. Wal- 
pole depicts with the mastery of long 
practice, the story is scarcely dramatic or 
absorbing. But it offers a pleasant pano- 
rama of the West End and the landed 
gentry, with a few of their accessories of 
menservants and maidservants, such as 
this writer delineates with invariable 
reality. 

The novel contains a forced note of 
drama struck from the high tension of 
civilization’s newest birth pangs — the 
new world, the “‘new England.” This is 
unconvincing. We are learning that the 
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War did not create a new heaven and a 
new earth; that it did not create even an 
up-to-date and completely satisfying hell. 
The new era began a long while before 
1914, and the present confusion of prayer 
and prophecy, the bad habits and asser- 
tive morals —or lack thereof —in the 
postwar generation, are little more than 
afterpains to a brief abortion of civiliza- 
tion. 

Books which count too much on this 
theme are in danger of short life, no less 
than the monstrous visions of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald which have now boiled down 
to the stature of a syndicated comic strip. 
The younger generation insists that all 
things have been made new for its special 
foothold; but its novelties turn out to be 
ten-cent-store trifles, its peculiar behavior 
ordinary to the point of dullness. 

Wintersmoon is consistently well writ- 
ten, as one would expect of so good a 
craftsman, and is full of nice. people. 
Some of them who should know better be. 
have stupidly; but that is the way of nice 
people, particularly in novels. If they 
didn’t, there would be no novel such as 
Wintersmoon. 


GOSSE 

Books of the present offer so much of 
adventurous variety that the older pas- 
tures stand in increasing hazard of neg- 
lect. Sir Edmund Gosse, however, secure 
in the mellow twilight of long devotion to 
letters and the approved deanship of Eng- 
lish criticism, may write on what he 
chooses. Thus the essays in his LEAves 
AND Fruit (Scribner’s, $2.75) betray his 
pleasant preferences for things already 
said and done. They are brief essays, by 
no means so vegetative as the title implies, 
concerning people of more or less impor- 
tance from the days of Elizabeth to the 
current scene. All are presented by grace 
of a critical appreciation indifferent to 
dates or to differing times and tastes. 

Most of these monographs were oc- 
casioned by new editions of old literary 
curiosities, to which they might admirably 
serve for preface or commentary, so rich 
are they in scholarship, so informative of 
contingent facts and personalities, and so 
genuine in appreciation. Many of these 
men and women are quite lost to view for 
most of us, and others are fast fading from 
the fashion of to-day. Elizabeth Carter, 








JAMES STEPHENS’ New Book 


ETCHED In MOONLIGHT 
By the Author of ‘The Crock of Gold” 


walk straight to the fiction counter and demand 
Etched in Moonlight, by James Stephens, sight unseen. 
It puts seven short stories by this talented writer into one 
volume. James Stephens’ name on a book is like the hallmark 
on silver ... The reader will find the many-sided Stephens, 
artist in prose, story-teller, realist, mystic, dealer in fantasy.” 


— HARRY HANSEN in The New York World 
Sixth Large Printing | Price $2.50 :: Autographed Edition $15.00 


Ty I were venturing forth today to buy a book, I should 


The House of 
Sun-Goes-Down 
A New Novel 

By Bernard De Voto 
Southern aristocracy thrown 
into the milieu of the raw west 
following the collapse of the 
Confederacy. $2.50 


When West Was West 
New Stories 
By Owen Wister 
Tales of the vanished frontier, 
- the old plainsmen, cowboys, 


prospectors, by the author of 
The Virginian. $2.50 


The Transplanting 
By Marie Balascheff 
Edited by Martha Genung Stearns 
“A compilation of the inti- 
mate letters of a Russian ref- 
ugee... permeated with the 
refinement and simplicity of 

this noble character.” 
—St. LouisGlobe Democrat. $2.50 


The People of the 
Twilight 
By D. Jenness 
A personal narrative of three 
yearsspent amongthe Eskimos 


of the Coronation Gulf. $3.00 + 
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UP EEL RIVER 


Humorous American Folk Tales 
By Margaret Prescott Montague 
Every reader who has chuckled over a yarn of the great Paul Bunyan, 


will find unalloyed delight in this story of Tony Beaver and his spa- 
cious lumber camp up Eel River. Gargantuan humor and whimsy 


gallop through the book. 


Roads to the Revolution 
By Sarah Comstock 
Little journeys over the historic 
routes and landmarks of the Revo- 
lution that have “all the charm of 
travelers’ tales told in the chimney 
corner.” Illustrated $5.00 


Under Turquoise Skies 
By Will H. Robinsow 
A captivating book about New 
Mexico and Arizona for the arm- 
chair traveler or the Western tourist. 
Illustrated $5.00 


China: 


A Nation in Evolution 
By Paul Monroe 
“Knowing nothing whatever of 
China one can read this book and 
come out with a working knowledge 

of conditions.” 


—St. Louis Post Dispatch. $3.50 + 


fllustrated. $2.50 


American Inquisitors 
: By Walter Lippmann 
An incisive analysis of the cur- 
rent conflict between freedom 
of thought and popular rule, 
by the author of Men of Des- 
tiny. $1.25 


The Tendency of 
History 
By Henry Adams 
One unified section of The 
Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma is published now un- 
der this new title. $1.50 


Creation by 
Evolution 
Edited by Frances Mason 

A symposium by learned sci- 
entists, presenting a popular, 
readable account of human 
origins, growth and destiny. 

$5.00 


All prices subject to change on publication 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ’ 
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Pero Tafur, Thomas Otway, Hannah 
More, Colley Cibber — they are statu- 
ettes in a literary museum, scarce identi- 
fied by their labels. Yet Sir Edmund 
knows them so well that he endows them 
with human vitality and character, if not 
with the degree of importance which he 
asks for them. 

When he deals with more familiar 
figures — Whitman, Montaigne, Dr. John- 
son, Samuel Butler —or with an occa- 
sional representative of the twentieth 
century, his very personal point of view 
and contribution of knowledge contrive a 
sense of discovery quite equal to that of 
his excursions into the more remote by- 
ways of letters. 

There are two score of such essays, each 
a pleasant interlude, graced by learning, 
by the charm of polished writing, and by 
the geniality of a spirit truly urbane. De- 
light in such reading is real, though 
fugitive. Preoccupation with the current 
scene denies it to most of us, and our 
ignorance diminishes its pleasures. But 
under such pleasant guidance as this, we 
catch glimpses of the wide horizons of 


literature and close up a little the deceit- 
ful gap between the present and the past. 


THACKERAY 

Something of the same distinguished 
sincerity appears in the life of Wr_L1aM 
Makepeace THACKERAY by Lewis Mel- 
ville (Doubleday, Doran, $6.00). It con- 
tains nothing particularly sensational, 
which is an admirable exception in these 
latter days of red paint and whitewash; 
nor does it contain much that is new. But 
Mr. Melville knows Thackeray thor- 
oughly and sympathetically, and is as 
much at home as a man may be in the 
English scene of nearly a century ago. It 
takes much research to make such a 
volume; out of it emerges the figure of a 
sincere, wholesome, and charming English 
gentleman, turning to the honest trade 
of writing to restore a lost patrimony, but 
never compromising his convictions or his 
ideals, never surrendering a genial wit to 
mere cleverness. 

The biographer has allowed Thackeray 
to tell much of his own story by auto- 
biographical extracts from the novels and 
by letter and anecdote. No doubt, a fa- 
miliar formula of criticism, but one at 
least as reliable as the psychoanalysis of a 
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newer school — and less arrogant. By this 
older method the biographer concedes a 
great privilege to his subject; he relin- 
quishes the right to know more than his 
master, and is content to gather, edit, and 
arrange —a function which is here as- 
sumed with excellent grace. 


OSCAR WILDE 

A very different kind of document is 
Tue Lire or Oscar Wipe by Robert 
Harborough Sherard (Dodd, Mead, $5.00). 
This is a reprint of a book first written in 
1906, six years after the death of its sub- 
ject, by one who had been Wilde’s close 
friend for sixteen years. One’s first im- 
pression is that a quarter century has 
greatly modified biographical style, since 
there is here a little more of starch and 
lavender than the present fashion permits. 
A second is that this biographer was more 
acutely concerned with apology and de- 
fense than would now be necessary, 
thereby being tempted into occasional 
disquisitions on morals and manners 
whichseem superfluous orin doubtfultaste. 

He contends, for example, that al- 
though Wilde was “never drunk,” yet his 
aberrations were in part the consequence 
of alcoholic poisoning and the use of “the 
narcotic, tobacco.” Thereupon, the reader 
is admonished by a five-page discourse on 
the evils of strong drink. Such digressions 
serve chiefly to display the loyalty of a 
friend taking arms against the sea of 
scandals by which Wilde’s genius was all 
but blotted out of the remembrance of his 
own generation. 

We draw to-day a sharper distinction 
between the writer and his work, reserving 
our proprietary morality to regulate our 
motion-picture heroes, our myths and 
legends, and troubling ourselves little, if at 
all, about the personal failings of literary 
genius. This, to be sure, is not a matter of 
tolerance so much as of indifference. It 
indicates the greater gulf now set between 
author and public by an elaborate ma- 
chinery of production. Oscar Wilde to-day 
might be of intense interest to the psychi- 
atrist, but by no means so much so to the 
public as to become the butt of a genera- 
tion’s coarsest pleasantries. 

Mr. Sherard is ahead of his times and a 
little out of his province in trying to play 
psychiatrist, but his passion for a fair case 
urged the labors which established his 
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biography as complete and authoritative. 
The present edition contains one novelty 
in the chapter written by one of the 
wardens of Reading gaol — an elaborately 
literary document which suggests that 
even wardens are not what they used to be. 


BLACK MAJESTY 

Good writing takes second place to an 
absorbing yarn in Biack Maygesty, by J. 
W. Vandercook (Harper’s, $2.50). It is the 
story of a Negro, not as a child of nature 
adrift in an alien civilization, but as a man 
of parts and powers among his own people. 
The story has the virtue of being essentially 
true, though you will scarce believe it 
untit you have checked it by history. 
‘Fhen you will discover that Henri Chris- 
tophe did, indeed, become king of Haiti, 
defied the might of Napoleon and dickered 
with the dignity of England, and in a short 
hfetime raised the whole scheme of a 
black civilization. 

The story concerns itself chiefly with the 
man’s pretensions and accomplishments 
and the final tragedy of his swift ruin. 
It has all the elements of the novel and an 
added charm in that few novels would dare 
to challenge credulity as does this story of 
fact. There is naturally much of pure 
legend written into the tale, since these 
events are a century old and the history of 
Haiti has been too turbulent to leave 
many traces. But to quarrel with such 
interpolations would be absurd. They are 
sufficiently justified by their sheer drama 
and romance in a yarn that makes no 
claim to be a document of history, but is 
nevertheless a faithful picture of a man. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 

It is probably better to have opinions, 
even if their authority be slender, than to 
have none at all or to echo the pontifica- 
tions of others. Some such sense of obli- 
gation accounts for the wrinkling of the 
brow of Aldous Huxley in Proper Stup- 
1Es (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). Here he 
takes all, or practically all, knowledge for 
a province and attempts a tabloid analysis 
of the current version of humanity. 
Under a searching scrutiny and definitive 
pen come such matters as Equality, Intel- 
ligence, Democracy, Religion, and others 
as formidable. At the critical centre of this 
cosmic whirl we find Mr. Huxley in pro- 
found contemplation—a “congenitally 
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materialistic intellectual” engaged in a 
purely reasonable interpretation of the 
human universe. 

Mr. Huxley has usually been vastly 
more entertaining than he appears here. 
Some of these very essays have shown to 
better advantage by contrast with the 
frothier pages of a light magazine than 
with each other. When he has discussed 
the arts and their attendant absurdities, 
his aristocracy of intelligence and _ his 
faint arrogance of disillusion have sharp- 
ened his proper weapons for proper targets; 
in the unrelieved intensity of his Proper 
Studies he is often dangerously near to 
dull. He appears a little submerged by the 
solemnity of his themes. The reader is 
also depressed by the assurance of so much 
self-derived intelligence. The thinking may 
be good thinking, but the manner of it is 
irritating and suggests that the writer has 
been too candid with his isolated person- 
ality. 

When Mr. Huxley discusses matters 
aside from his reader’s knowledge or ex- 
perience, he is impressive; but distinctly 
less so when he treads on more familiar 
ground. Such distrust of the part is not 
likely to inspire confidence in the whole, 
and we scarcely need the author’s con- 
fession of individualistic humility to con- 
vince us that he has taken in a shade too 
much territory. Nevertheless, the book is 
full of stimulating ideas, independent of 
tradition and keenly analytical of some 
cherished illusions. It is only sparsely 
savored with Mr. Huxley’s characteristic 
wit, for he is here taking himself very 
seriously and thinking on his illustrious 
ancestor, and his face is lined and haggard 
with the responsibility of his self-ap- 
pointed mission. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH THOUGHT 

Even more ambitious, though less 
assertive, is the effort of Alban G. Wid- 
gery in CoNTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF 
Great Britain (Knopf, $2.50), the latest 
contribution to a series intended to cover 
the nations of the world and their contribu- 
tions to “the meaning of the universe and 
of human life.” 

The ordinary reader is impressed by 
two conclusions to this survey of the pro- 
founder moments of a nation. The first is 
that this high thinking is one thing and the 
ordinary thinking of a nation another, 
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THE STREAM OF HISTORY 


Never has the endlessly fascinating theme of universal history been treated with such clearness, im- 
partiality, vigor, and enthusiasm as in this magnificent volume. The author views his subject from the 
modern standpoint of a mighty stream whose source as well as its ending is unknown, but which is for- 
ever surging onward. Eras and epochs flow resistlessly together, bearing on their surface the bubbles 
that were great men and the chips of great events that sweep from one age into another. 
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$2.00 
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by Stark Young 


A brilliant novel of dramatic and 
artistic life in New York. $2.50 


THE BLACK CAP 
New Stories of Murder 


Exciting, thrilling, informative, 
here is a book that will always 
have a place in the library of 
the man or woman whose soul is 
stirred by the magnificent vis- 
ions of history. With decora- 
tions by James Daugherty. 


$5.00 
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by Geoffrey Parsons 


TENNIS by Helen Wills 


The personal charm of America’s 
foremost woman tennis ap fills 
this informative and lively volume. 


With many illustrations by the au- 
thor. $2.50 


THE OTHER SIDE 
by Struthers Burt 


Essays, provocative and pungent, on 
the “other side” of subjects now 
before the public. A stimulating and 


engrossing book. $2.00 
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True Stories of the World War 
by Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr. 


“A thrilling cross-section of Amer- 
ican bravery ... drawn from vary- 
ing elements of our national life.” 
—Washington Post. 
Illustrated by Capt. John W. Thoma- 
son, Jr. Second printing. %2.50 
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and Mystery 
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Cynthia Asquith 
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James M. Barrie’s famous and by Nicholas Roosevelt 


AN ARTILLERYMAN 
by Leo V. Jacks 


One of the great books on the World 
THE RESTLESS PACIFIC War. A vividly told and thrillingly 


alive narrative by a man who fought 
in almost all the great American of- 


hitherto unpublished play, leads this Author of “The Philippines: A Treasure and a fensives. $2.00 


remarkable collection of tales by oblem” 
well-known authors. $2.00 one 
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by William Adams Brown 
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What one modern Christian believes may be a 


plain statement of practical faith for men and 
women of to-day. $2.75 
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A graphic presentation of conditions BARRIE 
in Eastern Asia to-day with the na- by Thomas Moult 
tional aims and conflicting ideals of the “A beautiful biography . . . the 


great Pacific wers—America, Brit- teader who wants to know how 
9 ee Ak Barrie happened in this universe 
~ would do well to buy and read this 
With maps. $3.00 volume.”—Emporia Gazette. $2.00 
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by Roland B. Dixon 

Author of “The Racial History of Man” 

A study of the origin and growth of civilizations 
which answers many of the great questions about 
human culture. > $4.00 


by Edward W. Bok 
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and between the two there is a great gulf 
fixed for the embarrassment of leaders and 
prophets. The author points out that since 
such cataclysms as the World War have 
made so little profound or lasting impress 
on the national mind, it is not likely that 
a single scholar’s utterances will much 
affect it. The same conclusion will be 
drawn from these digests of the new phi- 
losophies. In their original statement — 
cautious, tentative, and delicately balanced 
and qualified —they show scarcely any 
resemblance to the versions of them that 
get lip service from the man in the street. 
In the same way, our so-called popular 
science is neither science nor particularly 
popular, and the colloquial idea of evolu- 
tion has little in common with any decently 
intelligent evolutionary hypothesis. 

The other natural conclusion is, that 
until experts can reach a_ reasonable 
agreement among themselves, honest men 
can hardly come into their own. This 
volume, by accident or design, shows a 
steady shading of opinion from the sheer 
mechanist to the most mystic theist; and 
if two or three are anywhere gathered 
into unqualified agreement, it is in har- 
mony obviously unstable. 

The author explains such difficulties 
by saying that these are times of transi- 
tion — a phrase not unfamiliar. He defines 
the transition as from dogmatism to “‘a 
synthetic philosophy as a living power,” 
though he concedes that “there are few 
signs of the early development of such a 
philosophy.” Another and disquieting 
conclusion may possibly be drawn — that 
the whole concept of a synthetic philoso- 
phy is barren, inevitably individual, and 
inherently incapable of moving those 
mountains which religious faith has sur- 
mounted or ignored. To grant such a 
possibility, however, would be treason, 
since to do so would reduce too much the 
importance of the gentlemen and the 
speculations that are the entertaining 
subjects of Mr. Widgery’s symposium. 


SANTAYANA 
An answer to all such self-sufficient and 
materialistic speculations may be found in 
Tue Reatm or Essence, by George 


Santayana (Scribner’s, $3.50), but that 
answer is deep hidden in matter too diffi- 
cult for casual reading. To review such a 
work is, in fact, presumptuous, since it is 
the latest product of a long and distin- 
guished life devoted to the pursuit of wis- 
dom. Its contemplative analyses are far 
apart from the hard severities of ordinary 
experience. To those uninitiated in the 
dialectic habit and language this is extraor- 
dinarily difficult reading; yet a casual 
critic may declare its splendid literary 
finish and lyric quality. For instance, you 
may read it aloud with real pleasure in its 
rolling periods, even though gleaning no 
idea of what it is talking about. 

If you possess some taste for logic and 
dialectic, you may find here a magnificent 
form of mental exercise. These chapters 
will generously repay the effort and atten- 
tion needed for their comprehension. 
Their fundamental thesis, as of every 
great philosophical venture, is the reality 
of the unseen, unsensed, and apparently 
unreal world—the world of essence. 
Those possessed of an adequate cosmic 
system of theology will identify the realm 
of essence with the spiritual world and will 
be ready to grant the supremacy of that 
world over the illusive realism of matter. 
All who read this book will realize that 
the materialistic philosophies of such as 
Huxley and his close cousins among the 
mechanists, naturalists, and humanists, 
leave untouched and unreckoned a vast 
realm which has always been profoundly 
real to the philosophic mind and intensely 
important to human life. 

And while, as we have noted, the diffi- 
culties of reading such a book are consid- 
erable, it remains true that to wrestle with 
just such difficulties is often admirable 
and useful. The habit of reading becomes 
too easy in these fluent days. For most of 
us a book is a kind of drug, and we rate it 
good or bad according as it diverts us and 
puts our critical powers to sleep. Thus 
reading becomes a means of escape from 
thought, rather than an incentive to it. 
For this reason, such a book as The Realm 
of Essence may be earnestly recommended, 
even though such advice is foredoomed to 
find few followers. 


Every month Donald F. Rose will publish his selections for the Forum 
Bookshelf in these pages. 
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We have here the whole exciting story of the birth and political growth of the United 
States from 1787 to 1860. “Mr. Minnigerode has the talent for catching the essence of 
a dead age in a few graceful sentences.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. Ill. $3.50 
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Pencil Bridge 

‘By GEOFFREY MOTT-SMITH 

With an introduction by SYDNEY S. Lenz 
This is an easy and stimulating way 


to play bridge. All you need is a 
pencil and some leisure. $1.50 


Nocturnes and 
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By DAVID MORTON 

A new book of poems by the 
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Going to Pieces 
‘By 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
The famous critic describes various 
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has written the story of 
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The Stranger at 
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CHAMBERLAIN, $2.00 
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A Saga of the African Blue 
‘By MARTIN JOHNSON 


The great story of the 
African wilderness — 
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from death, adventures 
among animals and na- 
tives: Gorgeously illus- 
trated with action pho- 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. —Keats 
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THE NEW DOGMATISM 


GALLIO, OR THE TYRANNY OF SCIENCE, by 
J. W. N. Sullivan; Dutton, $1.00. 
Reviewed by Aurrep J. Lorka. 


S OME persons are mystics by prefer- 


ence; in spite of ourselves, and 
unawares, we are all of us mystics in one 
sense. For a mystic is one who derives 
knowledge of the universe through chan- 
nels other than his senses, and this we all 
do. All that our senses reveal to us is a 
sequence of experiences. But we know 
them as something more than a mere 
sequence; we see them as links in a chain 
of cause and effect. This knowledge, this 
conviction, comes to us from within; our 
senses alone are quite incompetent to 
supply it. 

Until recent years science and mysti- 
cism have seemed to many as far apart as 
the antipodes. Scientific men themselves 
rather inclined to this view. Hence the 
exhortation: “Physics, beware of Meta- 
physics!” But the developments of recent 
years, especially under the influence of 
relativistic geometry, have forced the 
physicist to look to his fundamentals. And 
he is somewhat humbled. J. W. N. 
Sullivan has rightly summed up the situa- 
tion: “The man who prides himself on the 
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complete absence of mystery in his view of 
the world is not only not representing the 
scientific outlook, but will speedily become 
quite unable to understand it.” 

It is not, of course, really a new thing 
for the phy: sicist to turn to philosophy. It 
is chiefly the lesser workers in the vine- 
yard, concentrating on the task imme- 
diately before them, who, perhaps wisely 
in their circumstances, were timid of tak- 
ing a broader sweep to the horizon. Their 
great leaders have frequently contributed 
to philosophy. But the philosophy of 
science is doubly removed from the man in 
the street, or the general reader — first, 
by virtue of its science, and second, by 
virtue of its philosophy. It might be sup- 
posed, therefore, that the discussions in 
this twice select forum would have little 
appeal except to the specialist. But this is 
an error. Not only is it possible to give the 
general reader glimpses of the philosophy 
of science, but the process can be made 
fascinating. True, this requires a rare gift 
of exposition, and the authors who have 
excelled in it can be listed in a few lines of 
print—the names of the _ illustrious 
French mathematician Henri Poincaré, of 
the British philosopher-mathematician 
Bertrand Russell, and of our own Cassius 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


J. Keyser, immediately come to mind. To 
these must now be added the name of 
J. W. N. Sullivan. 

Three times he has addressed us. In his 
collected essays, Aspects of Science, First 
and Second Series, Mr. Sullivan speaks in 
a light mood, and his felicity of expression, 
his Celtic wit, find frequent opportunity 
for exercise. His writings are full of 
thought made vivid by many apt expres- 
sions. His style has a flavor that cannot be 
described, but must be tasted. And the 
taste is one that sharpens the appetite for 
more. We turn with eagerness, therefore, 
to his last contribution — Gallio, or the 
Tyranny of Science — a volume that will 
stand out on its own merits even in its 
distinguished company in the To-day and 
To-morrow Series. 

Toward the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, with the coming of Darwin’s 
principle of evolution, the man of science 
had suddenly gained a new respect; but it 
was “the respect that we accord to what- 
ever is both powerful and sinister. He was 
observed, warily and acutely, as an enemy. 
This reaction was perfectly justified, for 
science, as expounded to the people by 
such men as Huxley and Tyndall, deprived 
life of all that hitherto made it worth 
living. The gravamen of their offense was 
not that they made man an integral part 
of the animal kingdom, but that they pre- 
sented him with a universe that was entirely 
purposeless.” This is essentially an indict- 
ment of the so-called mechanistic view of 
the universe. As in a piece of machinery, 
each movement seems fully determined 
by physical causes from which the move- 
ment follows inevitably, without choice or 
caprice. So, according to the thorough- 
going mechanistic point of view, every 
event, every action of nature, whether in 
the living or the non-living, is the inexor- 
able outcome of the past and the present. 
The future, as a determining influence, 
does not enter into the scheme. But this is 
only another way of saying that purpose 
does not enter into it, for the very essence 
of purpose is a preconceived future toward 
which present action is shaped. 

But a change has come over the scien- 
tific world. The mechanistic ideal, in its 
bald, uncompromising form at any rate, is 
not greatly in favor. Mr. Sullivan ascribes 
this change of heart to the influence of 
Einstein. “The fact that his theory is 
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completely unintelligible to the enormous 
majority of those who take an interest in 
it is not at all to its disadvantage. Rather 
the contrary. The artist is attracted by 
the theory, and is respectful to it, not in 
the least because he understands it, but 
because he feels it is the result of a most 
unusual and most powerful imaginative 
effort. . . . This theory, he is convinced, 
has come from the heights.” 

And a very singular result has flowed 
from this new respect of the artist for 
science. Since the theory of relativity is 
itself too difficult for these admirers to 
master, “we have poets and painters who 
study anthropology, and literary critics 
who read books on the nervous system. 
The result appears to have been disas- 
trous. At a time when physicists are 
abandoning materialism, the artists are 
accepting it. They are accepting, as the 
last word in science, a picture of the world 
that belongs to the early bad manners of 
physics. . . . Science does not and never 
has brought forward sufficient evidence to 
justify a man turning materialist against 
his will.” To a failure to recognize the 
modern attitude of science Mr. Sullivan 
thus attributes the “unhappiness of those 
of our modern literary men, who believe 
that the universe is purposeless, and think 
that this belief is founded on scientific 
evidence.” 

But how does modern physics reconcile 
its rigid equations, its intolerant laws, with 
open choice, with purposes achievable, 
with freedom of belief in supreme ends? 
The success of the scientific method is 
beyond all possible dispute. How is it, 
then, that mathematical physics can deal 
effectively with nature by means of 
principles and methods of description 
which give a glaringly incomplete picture 
of the universe? For do they not omit all 
mention of such fundamental data of 
experience as desires, emotions, purposes? 
“It is one of the great services of relativity 
theory that it provides an answer to this 
question. The answer is that the entities 
discussed by physics are defined in terms 
of each other. The three hundred years of 
building up exact science really amounts, 
in the last analysis, to doing what the dic- 
tionary compiler did when he defined a 
violin as a small violoncello, and a violon- 
cello as a large violin. . . . This circular 
definition of violin and violoncello tells us 
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you want to read, Through oversight or 
because you are too busy, you just “‘never 
get around to it.”” Take the Book-of-the-Month 
Club service—it does not cost you a cent!—and 
this need never happen again! How is it prevented? 

The plan is simplicity itself. The publishers of 
the country submit their books to us in advance 
of publication. Every month a distinguished 
group of five critics chooses the most readable 
and most important ones—fiction and non- 
fiction. They also choose what they consider the 
outstanding book every month. This we call 
the “book-of-the-month.” 

Before you get the“book-of-the-month” youre- 
ceive a full report about it, a month before it is pub- 
lished. If you judge, from this report, that you want 
it, you let it cometo you. You receive it by mail, 
onor shortly after the publication date, so that you 
can’t miss it. If one of the other books reported 
upon appeals to you more strongly, you specify 
that that one be sent. And if none of them ap- 
peal to you in any month, you take none at all! 

Moreover, whenever you take a book on the 
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nothing as it stands. But to a man who can 
identify one of these entities, to a man who 
has ever seen a violin, it gives genuine in- 
formation. . . . The mysterious process 
which is not taken into account in the 
description of the scientific method (as a 
system of definitions running in a circle) 
is the process by which the scientist 
makes contact with the entities he is 
talking about.” 

Thus the mystery is not taken out of 
science. It enters at the very base. The 
man of science has no valid ground, no 
compelling occasion, to reject all claim of 
the mystic for a direct insight, an immedi- 
ate communion with the essence of nature. 
“Tt is rash to dismiss our exceptional 
moods, our strange flashes of what seems 
like insight, as mere whimsies without 
significance. They may be stirrings of the 
next thing that is to become fully alive.” 

Thus it appears that the tyranny of 
science is a phantom of last century’s 
mists, and is dissolving in the warmer 
sunlight of the present day. 


Heirs of Abraham 


Tue Lecacy or Israe., by Edwyn Bevan 
and Charles Singer; Oxford University 
Press, $4.00. 

Reviewed by James WaTERMAN WIsE 


HIS book, as planned by Israel 

Abrahams and executed by Edwyn 
Bevan and Charles Singer, is a companion 
volume to The Legacy of Greece and The 
Legacy of Rome. Its purpose is to trace the 
elements and to compute the factors in 
our civilization which are Jewish in origin 
and character. That is no easy task, for 
The Legacy of Israel proves Houston 
Chamberlain and Hilaire Belloc correct 
at least in the premises of their anti- 
Semitism, when they contend that West- 
ern civilization is inextricably bound up 
with Semitic influences and shaped to 
Semitic purposes. 

One after another the contributors to 
this volume point out the impossibility 
of segregating or of appraising Israel’s 
influence on our philosophy and religion, 
on our law and literature and social evo- 
lution. Its contributions are comparable 
neither to the ingredients of a chemical 
composition which can be resolved into 
its elements, nor to the threads in a 
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tapestry, indistinguishable at a distance, 
yet not impossible of tracing upon nearer 
view. They are rather as the tones or 
colors in a great painting, perfectly yet 
imperceptibly blended. To say where red 
or blue or ochre have been used is impos- 
sible. To realize that they are present in 
brilliant high lights or in luminous shad- 
ows is inevitable. 

Professor F. C. Burkitt, for example, 
in his essay on “The Debt of Christianity 
to Judaism” makes clear that, apart from 
all its other influence, Israel has funda- 
mentally conditioned Christianity by the 
completely Jewish character of Jesus and 
the Bible. And when one recalls the rela- 
tion of the Bible and Jesus to Christian- 
ity, and the effect of Christianity upon 
Western history, it becomes obvious that 
The Legacy of Israel might well be ex- 
panded into a Western Encyclopedia. 

In this volume, however, the contribu- 
tors have limited themselves to those 
more obvious legacies directly traceable 
to Jewish sources. Though written by 
scholars, the book will appeal to many 
readers outside the scholarly world. It 
has a touch of that common interest and 
intelligibility which always distinguishes 
the work of the true scholar from that of 
the pedant. Occasionally it rises to 
heights of eloquence and beauty, notably 
in the essay on “The Hebrew Genius in 
the Old Testament,” by George Adam 
Smith. His article, together with Profes- 
sor Burkitt’s, and articles dealing with 
the Jewish influence on Western law, 
on Puritanism, on modern literature, 
and on European thought, bear directly 
upon some important trends in modern 
life. 

A Prologue and an Epilogue, the former 
by a Christian, the Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, the latter by a Jew, Mr. 
Claude Montefiore, are a part of the book. 
Both writers draw attention to the fact 
that in a strict sense the volume is mis- 
named, that a legacy is something be- 
queathed to the living by the dead, and 
that, unlike Greece and Rome, Israel’s is 
not so much a legacy as the gifts which a 
living community has given to civiliza- 
tion. And, as Mr. Montefiore justly asks, 
who shall say when a living organism or 
community is incapable of further con- 
tributions and service? He, for one, be- 
lieves that Israel is still thus capable; and 
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it is a significant commentary on the 
legacy of Israel that in the mind of its 
epilogist the legacy, far from being con- 
cluded, is but a part, perhaps not even the 
largest part, of a great gift to mankind, 
and that there will be chapters, yet un- 
written, hardly less important than those 
here set down. 


A Censor Censored 


Tue Vancuarp, by Arnold Bennett; 
Doran, $2.50. 
Reviewed by A. Hamrtton Gisss 


the pages of the Evening Standard 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has a regular 
column all to himself, a sort of god’s play- 
ground, wherein it bores him to hold up 
between finger’ and thumb the brain- 
children of the hoi polloi. Into some he 
breathes life by a kind word. Others he 
blasts with a sneer. To his impatient 
divinity the awards are either heaven or 
hell: ‘There is no comparatively kindly 
purgatory, wherein the “not-quites” and 
the “almosts” may achieve salvation by 
expiation. 

To quote the pseudo-scholarly Beetle, 
“Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” — for 
in the intervals of being god Mr. Bennett 
descends into the common humanity of 
us all and himself perpetrates brain-chil- 
dren which must be in their turn held up, 
alas, between the coarser digits of mere 
mortals. 

In palmier days, figuratively speaking, 
Mr. Bennett brought down in one of his 
descents a lungful of that purer ether 
wherein, presumably, gods function. He 
exhaled it on the Five Towns and, behold, 
they were created — and still live. Since 
then, from time to time, a touch of 
that ether — slightly adulterated un- 
fortunately by the carbon monoxide of 
the lower sphere — has given unearthly 
radiance to portions of his prolific produc- 
tion. Even so recent an effort as Lord 
Raingo had its ethereal moments. 

Now, however, Mr. Bennett has de- 
livered himself of The Vanguard. Had it 
been written by, let us say, John Jones; 
and had it found its way to the critical 
table of Mr. Bennett, one can imagine 
the tilting back of his cathedra, the all- 
seeing eye scanning the first fifty pages, 
then the crash of the book as it struck the 
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waste basket, and, finally, the pontifical 
condemnation: “ Pot-boiler!” 

But The Vanguard was not written by 
John Jones. It was written by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett; and by Mr. Arnold Bennett 
surely the art of boiling pots has long since 
been forgotten. And yet, he himself was 
not quite sure of what he had done when 
the perpetration had occurred, for he has 
endeavored to trail a red herring across 
his path by labeling The Vanguard a 
fantasia. The definition of fantasia, as 
given by Webster, is “‘a fanciful air in 
music, not restricted to the laws of com- 
position.” Dismissing the musical part of 
it —the book certainly has none — one 
can only presume that the laws of com- 
position were intended to be dropped into 
the discard. It would be a matter for con- 
gratulation were the result successful, 
artistically speaking. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Bennett fails even in his inten- 
tion, if such it was; or in his camouflage, 
if that was what it became after the event. 
For the laws are not dropped. No new 
form has been evolved. The book has a 
plot, of the carbon monoxide variety; 
characterization, of a sort; suspense, by 
courtesy. The only ways in which Mr. 
Bennett has not restricted himself to the 
laws are, first, by the arbitrary ending of 
a chapter in the middle of a scene and 
finishing that scene in a-next chapter; 
and, second, by letting a presumably 
well-bred heroine lapse a couple of times 
into bad grammar. 

His descriptions of the bay of Naples 
by moonlight, of a launch speeding up the 
Tiber into Rome, of the view from the 
top of St. Peter’s, might all have been 
better done by any John Jones. His chief 
female character would scarcely have been 
tolerated in the pages of the penny nov- 
elettes of thirty years ago. Her entire life 
in the book is devoted to the sex-capture 
of the half-dozen married and unmarried 
males who, one might think, had never 
seen a woman before. Only one of those 
males has the intelligence to be bored by 
her. All in all, the book leaves one wonder- 
ing what Mr. Bennett had in mind; 
whether, indeed, he had anything in 
mind at all, for it has all the effect of a 
dull-bright short story unlaboriously pad- 
ded out to novel length, and which, had 
it been signed by John Jones, would never 
have been dignified with covers. 
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Js the next year you will 
surely read more than twelve 
new books. Among them will 
be the titles selected by the 
Literary Guild for its members. 
For, whether you join us or not, 
you will want to read every 
Guild selection. They will be so 
much discussed; — they will be 
sO important, interesting and 
worth while that you will want 
to put them in your library. 

The Guild selections of last 
year appeared time after time on 
the best-seller lists. Tristram 
sold 42,000 copies; Circus Parade 
sold 60,000 and the book of the 
year, Trader Horn sold 138,000 
copies. And they are still selling. 
All of these were Guild selec- 
tions. Guild members received 
them when they were new and 
they paid only half price for 
them. Later, you read them. You 
had to. Everyone was talking 
about them. You read them and liked them ana 
felt that even at full price they were worth the 
money. 

NOW The Great American Bandwagon is taking 
America by storm. Everywhere you go people are 
discussing that Guild book. Next month and 
each succeeding month the Guild chooses another. 
If you are to be included in the talk of the day — 
you will have to read the titles selected by the 
Guild. You can decide now whether you will re- 
ceive these titles from the Guild in their distinctive 
bindings at half price — or wait until you can no 
longer avoid it to buy the regular trade bindings 
at full price. 

Guild books are chosen from manuscripts before 
publication by Carl Van Doren, Editor-in-Chief, 
assisted by Joseph Wood Krutch, Elinor Wylie, 
Glenn Frank, Zona Gale and Hendrik Willem van 
Loon. These people know good books. Literary 
matters are their work in life. You would not hes1- 
tate to accept their recommendation of books that 
will please you. 
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the actual cash saving on the 
price of new books, and all the 
other privileges enjoyed by 
members create the impression 
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wealthy patrons only! THIS IS 
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Membership in The Literary 
Guild is absolutely free. You can 
join today and begin at once to 
realize a considerable saving in 
actual cash on one of the lead- 
ing books published each month 
in America. 

Beautifully bound, each 
— chosen book is delivered at 
your door on the day of publica- 
tion, all postage prepaid. There 
are no fees or incidental ex- 
penses. One initial purchase 
price — about half of the total 
retail value of twelve outstand- 
ing books — pays for all the 
Guild selections fee a year. 
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This Too, Too Solid South 


Tue Cuancinc Soutu, by William J. 
Robertson; Boni & Liveright, $3.00. 
Reviewed by Joun Crowe Ransom 


Wt": ROBERTSON’S open-minded 

temper is better than his technical 
equipment. He is unerring in his insight 
into American politics, but he errs gal- 
lantly in nearly every other field. His 
chapters on “The Negro,” “Social Con- 
ditions,” “Education,” “‘The Bible Belt,” 
“Literature,” and “The Future,” would 
serve us only if we should be suddenly 
deprived of our ethnologists, sociologists, 
educators, religionists, literary critics, 
and philosophers. While we have these 
with us, he cannot be recommended as a 
substitute. He is courageous, interesting, 
anecdotal, and blundering. 

At least four errors touch the local 
scene of which | have immediate observa- 
tion, and are probably typical. For ex- 
ample: among “‘some of the finest schools 
for young women in America” he names 
“Peabody, at Nashville’ — which is a 
rather cool disposition to make of the 
males of all ages and the ladies of elderly 
age who attend the George Peabody 
College for Teachers on an equal con- 
stitutional footing with the young women. 
And in this connection, it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Robertson’s title invites con- 
fusion between his book and Edwin 
Mims’s The Advancing South. The latter 
— it is not once mentioned in Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s account — is not only an accurate 
book, but, where the two books compete 
in treating the same subject, much more 
abundant in its supply of detailed in- 
formation. 

But there is merit in Mr. Robertson’s 
book. It lies in his political insight chiefly. 
Writing presumably for the general 
American public, he performs a service 
in presenting rather fully and con- 
vincingly the historical justification of 
the South’s anti-Republican fixation. He 
sees exactly how the malignant policies 
of reconstruction, including the enfran- 
chisement of the ex-slaves, constituted 
the cause of which the solid South to-day 
is the effect. He deplores the solidarity 
on obvious grounds, but seems no more 
inclined than the South at large to 
deny its historical justice, or even to 
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argue that it is no longer necessary- 

It is when Mr. Robertson attempts to 
deal with the comparative intangibles of 
the Southern tradition that he is most at a 
loss. Every now and then he makes 
reference to an entity called the “ineffable 
charm” of Southern life, but he does not 
give the reader the least idea of what it is. 
In spite of Mr. Robertson’s book, it must 
still be said that we need a competent 
historian-philosopher to formulate the 
principle of the old South; that no 
Spengler Minor appears as yet for the 
purpose of defining a “culture” which 
once had a highly differentiated existence 
and now is frequently said to be at the 
point of extinction. 

If this labor could be performed, South- 
erners—and Northerners too — would 
know better what features of Southern 
life ought to be stoutly defended in a time 
of too rapid alteration. Until it is per- 
formed, nobody will have an intelligent 
opinion of what policy the South should 
pursue in her present crisis: whether to 
capitulate as fast as possible to the reign- 
ing industrialism and equalitarianism, or 
to offer such a resistance as no other 
American community is in a position to 
offer. 

Suppose the Southern tradition is one 
which might at this moment make a 
specific contribution to the enrichment of 
American life. Then it would be tragic if 
it should turn out, to the ex post facto 
view of the year 1950, that the tradition 
had persisted for fifty years under the 
ignominy of military defeat, only to perish 
then for no reason but because the old 
Southerners grew tired of being a peculiar 
people, and the young Southerners ceased 
to receive of their instructions. 

Mr. Robertson concludes: “But, I 
believe, provided the South does not suc- 
cumb to the crass materialism that has 
taken the blood and color out of the East, 
the consummation of her future lies in 
becoming a more integral part of the 
American scene.” This dark saying I am 
unable to cipher with much conviction. 
But I suppose it means that Mr. Robert- 
son’s prophetic hope is two-fold: first, that 
the South will not waive entirely her his- 
toric culture; and second, that the South 
will not continue to insist too stoutly on 
her particularity. In these sentiments all 
patriots and humanitarians will concur. 
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and indefinite . . . sometimes even in- 
accurate. If you belong to this class, you 
will welcome and cherish this new tre- 
mendous book by Clement Wood, The 
Outline of Man’s Knowledge. 


discussion of History, Science, Litera- 
ture, Art, Religion or Philosophy ? 


Now you can get all the really vital 
facts — the things every informed man is 
expected to know — from a single volume. 
The Outline of Man’s Knowledge by 
Clement Wood gives the balanced, rounded 
knowledge which modern life demands 
today. Easy reading, fascinating and 
absorbing. 


It organizes your present knowledge. 
It brings back to you thousands of facts 
you have forgotten. It presents the latest 
developments and discoveries. It binds to- 
gether in a single pattern the jumble of 
facts in your brain and fills in the gaps 


The New York Sun says: “A casual 
with essential information. 


reader can actually get from this book a 
clear impression of what this business of 
human living on the globe called Earth 
is all about.”” Says the Boston Tran- 
script: “Clement Wood has imagination, 
balance and rare power of interpretation. 
The book will do much in the way of hu- 
manizing knowledge.’”’ Zona Gale says: “‘I 
welcome this book as a key to unlock the 
world to itself.” 


Says the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 
“It is a work that any reader with a good 
background of general culture can read 
with real interest and appreciation.’ 
Recommended by James Harvey Robin- 
son, John Cotton Dana, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, Gamaliel Bradford, Brand Whit- 
lock and other eminent authorities. 
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N the twelfth 
of December, 
1576, Frederick II, 
King of Denmark, 
wrote to the two 
most eminent for- 
tune-tellers in Eu- 
rope. Their names 
are perhaps better 
known to-day than 
they were in their 
own time.” A book 
opening with such 
curious and inviting 
threads and woven 
throughout with 
stout, colorful home- 
spun demands at- 
tention to the turn 
of the last page. 
Though of quite a 
different school from 
the acid etchings of 
Messrs. Guedalla, 
Ludwig, and Mau- 
rois, this book will 
cheat those swag- 
gering biographers of not a few readers. 
For old King Christian has never before 
been done so well in any language, includ- 
ing the Scandinavian. This Christian is a 
fighter, but he is also a lover, a gem collec- 
tor, and president of all the garden clubs of 
idyllic littke Denmark —a big, burly, 
naughty, lovable Danish King Cole. John 
A. Gade’s Curist1an IV (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $5.00) registers a distinct advance in 
biographical art over his dashing Charles 
XII (1917). “Jack” Gade has obviously 
grown in narrative experience by having in 
the intervening years translated and pub- 
lished a collection of glamorous Norwegian 


Fairy Tales (1924). 


'T house of Dutton has distinguished 

itself by publishing in its To-day and 
To-morrow Series the most provocative 
and consistently excellent little books in- 
terpreting current thought and tendencies 
that THe Forum’s Browser has yet had 
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Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are 
compelled to throw many away before finding a 
good one.—E. W. Howe. 


the privilege to read. 
Among the more re- 
cent additions to 
this series is HyMEN, 
OR THE FUTURE OF 
MarriaGE by Nor- 
man Haire ($1.00). 
Mr. Haire takes his 
stand with Have- 
lock Ellis in assert- 
ing that sexual 
desire, and not the 
desire for children, 
is the first and most 
essential foundation 
of marriage. The 
reader may not 
agree with all the 
conclusions to which 
Mr. Haire is driven 
by the logic of his 
reasoning from this 
premise, but no 
reader who would 
pretend to under- 
stand the forces now 
operating to change 
the traditional form of marriage and the 
home, can ignore his frank and challenging 
little book. Thoughtful readers will follow 
the To-day and To-morrow Series. 


oN ANTRIM CRAWFORD 

has written less of a novel than a 
tour de force of unrelieved irony in A Man 
or LeEarNING (Little, Brown, $2.50). It is 
the mock biography of a super-salesman of 
education, the satiric apotheosis of an 
apostle of service in cap and gown, the 
Elmer Gantry of the educational world. It 
is almost too well contrived; there may be 
simple souls who will take it in puzzled 
earnest. It is, no doubt, triumphantly un- 
just to everybody and everything, since no 
one man could possibly be so many kinds 
of hypocrite and rascal. But it is also 
rather formidably true. It will be a bold 
man who will write the biography of an 
educator while 4 Man of Learning is 
fresh in memory. 








a business smash coming? 


Banker writes prophetic new book 
on coming revolution in business 


“AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
—Its Causes and Conse- 
quences” is amazingly 
frank analysis of the 
queerly conflicting fac- 
tors that have caused our 
present prosperity. 
7 7 7 
Topay, “unemployment,” “in- 
vestigations,” and “bread lines” 
are front-page news. Is some- 
thing to happen to our much- 
vaunted prosperity? Instalment 
buying is pyramiding. The 
buying power of a million 
families has been chopped in 
half. The economies of mass 


production are being eaten up 
by the cost of high-pressure dis- 
tribution. New “circular” merg- 
ers absorb independent busi- 
ness. Europe’s borrowings are 
now so huge it must either 
dump great masses of cheap 
goods on our markets or bar 
American products. 

Nothing could be more timely 
than this book, “AMERICAN Pros- 
PERITY—Jts Causes and Con- 
sequences,” written by a keen, 
far-sighted banker, Paul M. 
Mazur, partner in the banking 
firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur has had an un- 
paralleled opportunity to study 
these great conflicts, entirely 





What “they say” 


“A distinctly individual contribution toward a better understanding of the 


entire business situation.”,—-K&ENNETH HOGATE, 


STREET JOURNAL. 


Managing Editor, ALL 


“If ‘Your Money’s Worth’ deserved to be considered the book of the month, 


‘American Prosperity’ deserves to b 


e considered the book of the year.’’- 


G. B. Horcnkiss, Chairman, Department of Marketing, New YORK UNIvERsITY. 


“Particularly timely . 


. by far the best treatment of the present business 


situation.” —Vinct. JorvaN, Chief Economist, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL Con- 


FERENCE Boarp. 


VIKING 
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uninfluenced by distracting de- 
tails. His cool, unsparingly 
frank analysis of these conflicts, 
their causes and consequences 
(and solutions), is invaluable 
if you wish to protect your own 
interests. 

Already the heads of a dozen 
corporations, fired by the study 
of Mr. Mazur’s book, and realiz- 
ing instantly its great aid to 
straight thinking, have ordered 
copies for all their executives. 

If you see the absolute neces- 
sity of sizing up what is com- 
ing—and how to face it—get 
this book at once from your 
bookseller or The Viking Press. 


p----------- 


To your bookseller or 

Tue VIKING Press 

30 Irving Place, New York City 
Send me 

PERITY — Its Causes and Conse- 

quences.” 
OOL enclose my check for $2.50 
(J Please send C. O. D. 
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4% HAT books like Elmer Gantry and 4 

Man of Learning should be needful 
for our salvation is a sad commentary on 
the times and our own gullibility. They 
must be unfair to many in order to be just 
with a few. They are spiced too much with 
venom and are scornful of average good 
intentions. Yet we need them, if only as 
antidote to such surreptitious poison as IN 
THE SERVICE OF THE KiNG, by Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson (Boni & Liveright, $2.00). 
The book has been praised as the testi- 
mony of a courageous spirit and an in- 
spired achievement. This, by your leave, 
we shall presume to doubt. This reviewer 
found it merely tiresome, much as he 
would no doubt find the eloquence and 
hysteria it commemorates. The book’s 
restated defense against certain odorous 
scandals will convince those who are con- 
vinced already, and the rest of us are not 
much interested. Some details, however, 
are amusing. It will be recalled that doubt 
was cast upon the evangelist’s wanderings 
in the sandy wilderness because her shoes 
showed small signs of travel. She now 
records that when lost in the desert she 
was constrained to pray, in part as follows: 
“O Thou who didst lead the Children of 
Israel . . . who didst provide for them 
insomuch that they were fed from the 
skies and watered from the rock, and didst 
even keep their shoes from wearing out... .” 
This, one suspects, is an example either of 
prophetic foresight or of most providential 
hindsight. 


HILIP GUEDALLA paid a visit to 
the Angelus Temple to hear Proph- 
etess McPherson and her thaumaturgic 
cohort at their saving trade, and tells of it 
among other matters in CONQUISTADOR 
(Harper’s, $3.00). He was not much im- 
pressed, though he speaks here, as 
throughout, with restraint and good man- 
ners. It is all in excellent taste, whether he 
writes charmingly of trifles or carefully 
avoids offense in matters of more moment 
where others have been tempted to criti- 
cism and comparisons. Mr. Guedalla was 
among us only three months, and he dis- 
cusses just such matters as a friendly 
neighbor may properly discuss, declaring 
that “deeper studies may be safely left to 
those whose stay was briefer still.” Since 
he has left monuments elsewhere, none will 
begrudge him this pleasant interlude. 
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EADERS of Katherine Mayo’s 
Mother India should not overlook 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s antidote to it, A 
Son or Moruer Inp1a Answers (Dutton, 
$1.50). Whether this distinguished In- 
dian’s strenuous denials of many of Miss 
Mayo’s statements are as convincing as 
the original charges must rest with the 
reader, but the book does give a contrast- 
ing picture, valuable to everyone who 
would maintain a sane view of the situa- 
tion. Much credit must be given to the 
author for his frankness in admitting the 
need of many reforms and for his restraint 
in answering charges of horrible conditions 
which he says do not exist. The book is a 
challenge, as well as an answer to a chal- 
lenge, and is presented with admirable 
terseness and clarity. 


DB ssvises RAMSDEN HARTILL 






disguises himself as an Armenian 
and writes a very disturbing book, Men 
Are Lixe Tuat (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00), 
part history, part novel, and most ac- 
ceptably free of apparent propaganda. 
The device of the telling permits a studied 
simplicity of narrative, and it is one to 
chill the blood and challenge thought. 
This book will have its useful day, par- 
ticularly since it avoids the natural temp- 
tation to play favorites in the grim 
horrors it depicts. “Russian troops did 
terrible things in the Turkish villages. The 
world knows the fate of the Armenians in 
Turkey. We Armenians did not spare the 
Tartars. It is all a circle of hatred and re- 
venge. . . . If persisted in, the slaughter- 
ing of prisoners, the looting, and the rape 
and massacre of the helpless become 
commonplace actions expected and 
accepted as a matter of course. Men are 
like that.” 


E two volumes of Stopford Brooke’s 
i ...;. on Shakespearean plays — 
EN Piays or SHAKESPEARE, first pub- 
lished in 1905, and Ten More P ays or 
SHAKESPEARE, just issued by the Oxford 
Press ($2.50 each) — represent the ma- 
ture. conclusions of a life largely devoted to 
English literature and its history. Sane, 
balanced, exhaustive, yet charming, they 
are “scholarly” in the best sense of an 
abused word. 


KE a freshman at college, the gen- 
eral reader is expected to survey 















Little Blue Books -- 
Your Pick for 5c 


When I say that these are 
the 220 most popular books 
ever published I am basing the 
statement on actual statistics. 
Over 100,000,000 of the series 
known as the Little Blue 
Books (pocket size, 3% x 5, 
15,000 words each, stiff card 
covers) have been sold in the 
past nine years. These books 
are world famous. For exam- 
ple, of No. 1 alone, the Ru- 
baiyat, over 300,000. copies 
have been sold in this edition; 
ot No. 192, Book of Syno- 
nyms, over 612,000 copies 
have been sold; of No. 94, 
Trial and Death of Socrates, 
over 260,000 have been sold; 
and so on. Do you see now 
why these are the 220 most 
popular books ever published? 
And you can have your choice 
at Se per book postpaid to any 
address in the world. 

E. Haldeman-J ulius 


1 Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam 
3 Voltaire’s Skeptic Essays 
4 Age of Reason. Thomas 
Paine 
1 Nietzsche Explained 
5 Atheist’s Mass. Balzac 
9 Story of Nietzsche's Phi- 
losophy. Durant 
Carmen, Merimee 
Last were of Condemned 
Man. Hugo 
28 Toleration. Voltaire 
29 Dreams, Schreiner 
34 Mystery of Man in Iron 
Mask 
38 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
3° Story of Aristotle's Philos- 
ophy. Durant 
50 Paine’'s Common Sense 
52 Who Was Voltaire? Hugo 
53 Instinct and Reason. Clar- 
ence Darrow 
56 American Slang 
58 Boccaccio’s Decameron 
61 What Is Religion? Tolstoi 
73 Walt Whitman's Poems 
78 Public Speaking Hints 
82 Faults in English 
86 On Readi Brandes 
88 Defense of Paine 
89 Famous Love Letters 
91 Facts for Men 
94 Trial and Death of Soc- 
rates 
97 Bible Contradictions 
103 Pocket Theology. Voltaire 
106 Daring Frenchwoman's 
Views of Life 
109 Facts to Know About 
Classics 
0 History of World War 
2 Secret of Self-Culture 
3 Du Barry: King's Mistress 
7 Expectant Mothers’ Guide 


220 Most Popular Books 
Ever Published! 


Millions 


sold — your choice 5c each 
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Is Christianity True? 

Principles of Electricity 

Life and Destiny. Anatole 
France 

Great Ghost Storics 

Son of the Wolf. Jack 
London 

Chinese Philosophy of Life 

Story of Plato's Philoso- 
phy. Durant 

Voltaire’s Best Wit and 
Wisdom 

English As She Is Spoke. 
Mark Twain 

Everyday Health Rules 

Evolution of Sex 

Hindu Book of Love 

Sex Today. Havelock Ellis 

Cleopatra's Night. Gautier 

Twilight of Gods. Ingersoll 

Eugenics. Ellis 

Psychoanalysis Explained 

Evolution vs. Dogma 

Book of Synonyms 

Marquise: Secret Passion. 
Geo. Sand 


Frenchwomen’'s Love Lore 

Love Rights of Women. 
Ellis 

Birth Control Debate 

Birth Control As It Is 
Today 


Ellis on Sane Sex Life 
Lincoln's Speeches 


How to Know Women. 
Maeterlinck 

Vampire and Other Poems. 
Kipling 

Ridiculous Women. Mo- 
liere 

Quest for a Blonde Mis- 


tress. Gautier 

Three Strangers. Thomas 
Hardy 

Reasons for Doubting the 
Bible. Ingersoll 

26 Men and Girl. Gorki 

Poems of Robert Burns 

Far North Tales. London 

Mile. Fiti, etc. Maupassant 

Do We Need Religion? 

What Great Women 
Learned About Men 

Night Flirtation. Chekhov 

Dante's Inferno (Part 1) 

Dante's Inferno (Part 2) 

Mulvaney Army Stories. 
Kipling 

Story of Emerson's Phi- 
losophy 

Story of 
losophy 

News Reporting Hints 

Hedda Gabler. Ibsen 

Doll's House. Ibsen 

Miggles, etc. Bret Harte 

How to Argue Logically 

How to Improve Your 
Conversation 

Lincoln's Best Humor 

Cellini’s Autobiography 

Facts About Music 

Romances of Paris. Musset 

Einstein's Relativity Ex- 
plained 

Art of Being Happy 

Love of Lord Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton 

100 Best Books to Read 

Pompadour's Secret 
Memoirs 

My 12 Years in a Monas- 
tery. McCabe 

Story of Bacon's Philoso- 
phy. Durant 

Fraud of Spiritualism 

Psychology of Religion 

Evolution Made Plain 

Psychology for Beginners 

Story of Bergson's Phi- 
losophy 

Voltaire and French En- 
lightenment. Durant 

Story of Mark Twain's 
Philosophy 

How to Make Candy 
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Story of Spinoza'’s Phi- 
losophy. Durant 
Facts for Women Past 40 


Darwin and Evolution 

Egypt's Great Pyramid 

Most Essential Words 

Story of Kant's Philoso- 
phy. Durant 

Chats With Wives 


Sexual Rejuvenation. Dr. 
Fishbein 
How to _ Psychoanalyze 


Vourself 

Toasts for All Occasions 

America and Sex Impulse 
Dreiser 

Love Letters of a Parisian 
Actress (Bernhardt) 

Illicit Love. Boccaccio 

What Can Free Men Wor- 
ship? Bertrand Russell 

Spelling Self Taught 

Grammar Self Taught 

Punctuation Guide 

Interior Decoration Hints 

How to Pronounce Proper 
Names 

Words Often Mispro- 
nounced 

Tales of Chicago Streets 

Story of Schopenhauer's 
Philosophy. Durant 

Physiology Self Taught 

Palmistry Facts 

Romance of Words 

Shelley and His Loves 

Byron and His Loves 

Auction Bridge 

Modern Sex Morality 

Great Women of Past 

Psychology of Affections 

How to Budget Income 

Useful Phrases 

A Daughter of Eve 

Duse’s Love Affair With 
D’Annunzio 

Astrology Facts 

Story of Spencer's Philoso- 
phy. Durant 

Mandalay and Other 
Poems. Kipling 

Catherine the Great and 
Her Loves 

Gunga Din and Other 
Poems. Kipling 

Sex in Psychoanalysis 

Freud on Sleep and Sex 
Dreams 

Familiar Quotations 

Her Burning Secret 


Jokes About Married Life 
How to Improve Your 
Vocabulary 


Rhetoric Manual 
Torquemada, Torturer 
Voltaire. Clarence Darrow 
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Future of Religion 

Fortune-Telling Facts 

Psychology of Leadership 

Behaviorism Psychology 

Chats With Husbands 

Best Jokes of 1927 

Abelard and Heloise: Love 
Letters 

Mathematical Curiosities 

Psychology of Character 
Building 

Capital Punishment. 
Darrow 

Prohibition. Darrow 

Mme. de Stael’s Memoirs 

Follies of Lovers. Mendes 

Foreign Words 

Is Life Worth Living? 
Darrow 

Are We Progressing? 
Darrow 

Religion of a Darwinist 

Determination of Sex 

Popular Jokebook 

Art of Courtship 

Origin of Religion. McCabe 

Best Lrish Jokes 
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1056 Devil's Dictionary. Am- 
brose Bierce 

1059 Myth of Immortality 

Human Origin of Morals 

1079 Sex in Religion. McCabe 

1084 Did Jesus Ever Live? 

1089 Common Sense of Sex 

1097 All About Memory 

1102 Christs Before Jesus 

1104 Myth of Resurrection 

1109 Spanish Self Taught 

Degradation of Woman 

1126 Eating for Health 

1131 Writing for the Market 

1150 Churches and Progress 

1203 Infidel U. S. Presidents 

Paine vs. Bible. McCabe 

French Self Taught 

1208 Success vs. Failure 

1209 How to Be a Charming 
Hostess 

0 Mathematical Oddities 

1 Science vs. Religion 

2 Marriage and Morals in 
Soviet Russia 
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How to Order 


Just pick out the books you 


want and write down the 
numbers (always order by 
numbers instead of titles); 


then remit at the rate of 5c per 
book, minimum order 20 
books or $1. Be sure to order 
at least 20 books at one time; 
we pay the postage. Postage is 
added, however, to C. O. D. 
orders, so remit with order 
and save carriage charges. No 
C. O. D. orders can be sent to 
Canada or foreign countries; 
these must remit in advance 
by international postal money 
order or draft ona U.S. bank. 

Leather Cover: A genuine 
leather slip cover, holding one 
book at a time, protecting it 
while in use, can be had for 
50c postpaid. Add 50c to your 
remittance for one of these 
covers. 

220 Books for $10.75: All 
220 Little Blue Books listed 
on this page will be sent post- 
paid to any address for only 
$10.75. 


. Girard, Kansas 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


WITTY ~ IRONIC - ERUDITE 
Irreverent and Rabelaisian 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


:) ABROAD tp 


BY HIS SECRETARY 
JEAN JACQUES BROUSSON 


Hy stoky. religion, politics, lit- 
erature, art, love — of these 
subjects and of the humorous and 

thetic absurdities of human 

havior, Anatole France talks with 
brilliance and insight. Jean Jacques 
Brousson admits his readers into 
the intimacy of the great ironist, 
gives us an Anatole France who is 
as real as Boswell’s Johnson. 


“‘Brousson has shown that he is an 
apt pupil of his master as well as a 
superb reporter.” — Burton Rascoe. 
At All Bookstores: $5.00 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE and COMPANY 
7 West 16th Street New York 





“The Outstanding Psychic Book of the Era’”’ 


THE HIGHER 
SPIRITUALISM 


By JOHN C. LEONARD 


The higher revelations of Spiritualism,— 
by a Harvard man 


“It is a most full, clear presentment and I 
don’t think the philosophical side has ever 
been better handled. I find myself nearly 
always in full agreement.’’— Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 


*“‘Mr. Leonard’s book is probably the 
finest work on Spiritualism that has been 
issued from the American press for many 
years.’’ — The Two Worlds (England). 
CONTENTS: The Great American Seer.Early 
Amer. Spiritualism. Spir. in England. Recent 
Solcioaaion. Phys. Phenomena. Psychical 
Man. The Nature and Process of Death. The 
Spirit World. Life in the Spirit World. Spir. 
and Evolution. Spir. as a Religion. The Future 
of Spiritualism. 

472 Pages Price $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHIC BOOK CO., Publishers 
404 Phillips Building Washington, D. C. 
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everything. He skims through history, 
science, literature; and to judge by some 
recent books, he is not to be daunted by 
surveys of the entire field of knowledge 
and civilization. In a way, this is admira- 
ble; one ought to begin and end with a 
synthesis. Between whiles, the freshman 
in college is expected to thread the lab- 
yrinths of his subject. But what of the 
freshmen outside, who surpass the others 
in numbers, in enthusiasm, and in pur- 
chasing power? For them our wise men 
are telling stories. Here is Tue Story or 
Law (Washburn, $5.00) by John M. Zane, 
LL.D., Litt.D., impressively introduced by 
former Solicitor-General James M. Beck. 
Mr. Zane is most fortunate when he lets 
the story of law tell itself. There is mag- 
nificent material here, the very stuff of 
history. To watch order emerging from 
primordial chaos, to see the burden of 
human destiny borne on the shoulders 
of the civilizers down the long corridor 
of recorded time: that is to read the story 
of law. It is a parade of great names and a 
pageant of incomparable scenes, from the 
Babylonians, with laws strangely modern, 
to Lawyer George Remus with tactics 
strangely primitive. It is a great story; 
hence one regrets the knack — repeatedly 
manifest — for singularly inept exposi- 
tion, inexactness of statement, and the 
irreparable absence of a historical and 
philosophic temper. Plato’s legal ideas 
may have been “absurd,” John Chip- 
man Gray’s theory of the nature of law 
“preposterous.” ‘These points are de- 
batable, but that a certain grace and 
flexibility of the mind befits a historian of 
the law is not. The trouble is, perhaps, 
that the author dismissed philosophers 
and philosophy — “that shadowy learn- 
ing” — with a snort on page five, and 
thereafter stood in need of them and it to 
the end of the book. 





7 HE Princeton University Press is to 
be congratulated on being the pub- 
lishers of Professor Henry Fairfield Os- 
born’s latest book, Man Rises To Par- 
Nassus ($2.50), which is a sequel to Men 
of the Old Stone Age. The anthropologist, 
taking his cue from evolution itself, modi- 
fies and enlarges his theories of the rise of 
man with each new decade of excavation. 
This volume records the results of Pro- 
fessor Osborn’s visits to the scenes of the 
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FILE YOUR FORUMS 


in an attractive binder 
x x y 


For the convenience of FORUM sub- 
scribers we have had a special binder 
designed to hold six issues of the magazine, 
removable at any time. This binder is as 
compact as a regular bound volume, and as 
easy of access — it opens readily and lies 
flat. Furthermore, you preserve the entire 
magazine, covers and all, and any issue is re- 
movable for reference if you do not wish to 
carry the whole volume about. 


The binding material is a brilliant red 
leather fabric, the covers embossed with a 
simple and striking design, and the “back- 
bone” bears The FORUM, for easy identifica- 
tion. An attractive addition to your library 
shelves! 


The cost is very little, not more than the 
cost of binding six issues in the usual fashion 
in plain buckram — only $3.00 each. The 
binders will be available after May 15. 
Address inquiries, orders, and cheques to: 


Circulation Manager 


The FORUM 
441 Lexington Avenue a New York, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tue Forum liuowated XXXJ 
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BROWSINGS AMONG BOOKS 


Writing 
a source of income that 


many people neglect 


MAY people who should be writing never even 
try it because they just can’t picture them- 
selves making ‘‘big money.’’ They are so awe-struck 
by the fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or 
more can often be earned for material that takes 


little time to write — stories, articles on home or | 


business management, sports, travels, recipes, etc. — 
things that can be easily and naturally written, in 
spare time. 


Mr. F. J. Wade is but one of many men and women 
trained by the Newspaper Institute of America to 
make their gift for writing pay prompt dividends. 


He writes: 

‘“*After only a few 
months of training, I am 
in receipt of two checks so 
far this month. One was 
for an article for the A mer- 
ican Machinist; the other 
was for a humorous story 
in the American Merchant 
Magazine. F.J. Wade, 

Box 505, Sullivan, Mo. 


Vie, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate course 
in practical writing — a course as free from academic ‘‘isms” 
and “‘ologies’’ as a newspaper office — a course as modern as the 
latest edition of this morning's paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments — just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your 
writing is individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience behind 
them are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympa- 
thetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else's writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to 
write by writing — acquiring the same experience to which 
nearly all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, magazine 
articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How You Start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting their 
time and money, we have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing — acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this 
=" geal Institute of America, 25 West 45th St., New 
(Ork. 


| ewnraran INSTITUTE OF AMERICA “| 


25 West 45th Street, New York | 


James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further in- 
formation on writing for profit, as promised in Forum | 
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discovery of the Dawn Man in East 
Anglia and to other remains of primitive 
man in Europe. Earlier anthropologists 
tended to assimilate man.with the brute. 
Although Professor Osborn accepts the 
common arboreal ancestry of man and the 
anthropoids, he protests against the use of 
the word “‘ape” to indicate human origin. 
In the genealogical tree the modern ape is 
an offshoot, not a parent. Dr. Osborn 
reaffirms his prediction that the cradle of 
modern man will be found in the table- 
land of Mongolia. He introduces each 
chapter with a quotation from Aschylus’s 
Prometheus Bound, and concludes with a 
poetic epilogue dedicated to the past con- 
quests and future progress of the human 
mind. “Let us in imagination escort him 
(4éschylus) through the furnaces of steel, 
the prophecies of storm and wind, the 
myried foes of disease, the wondrous vari- 
ety of domesticated animals, the ships 
above and beneath the sea and among the 
clouds, the libraries stocked with memo- 
ries of the past and the literature of all 
time, the towering architecture, the mil- 
lions of stars and distant universes of 
astronomy. Let us verify his retrospect of 
the life of the caves, of the ages of flint, 
of bronze, of iron.” 


ip)": ALBERT W. PALMER has re- 

cently published a short book of 
sermons entitled THe New CurisTIAn 
Epic which deserves a careful and 
thoughtful reading (Pilgrim Press, $1.50). 
As a rule, books of sermons are like 
embalmed corpses dressed for oblivion 
in decent shrouds of type and binding. 
But Dr. Palmer’s volume is a striking 
exception. He maintains that the author- 
ity of the Bible — and indeed, of religion 
itself — “is the authority of the truth it 
contains,” and with this as his major 
premise he asks and expects no quarter 
from his readers other than that to be 
accorded to all sincere seekers after the 
truth. It is refreshing to find a minister 
with an inquiring and open mind. 


ei HE Browser has this much in common 
with certain great men —he is a 
tireless reader of detective stories. This 
weakness for armchair adventuring has 
naturally exacted its toll in frayed nerves 
and frequent disappointments, but it has 
also sharpened the Browser’s appreciation 
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for a real mystery when he sees one. With 
this experience as his authority, he doesn’t 
hesitate to proclaim that THE GREENE 
Murper Case by S. S. Van Dine (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.00) is the best detective story 
published so far this year. A family is all 
but wiped out by a fiend operating under 
the very noses of the police — without 
leaving so much as a finger print of evi- 
dence. Suspense is fed by new murders, 
and yet so adroitly is the plot unfolded 
that when the solution is given in the last 
chapter, it is seen at once as the inevitable 
key, though up to that moment nothing 
but a wild guess would have hit upon it 
as the correct one. 


Si UMOR, aviation, the Sacco-Vanzetti 

case, literary criticism, novels, news- 
papers, science, feminism, and sport for 
the year of more or less grace, 1927, are 
all reviewed with beautiful impartiality 
in the second volume of Mirrors OF THE 
Year (Stokes, $4.00). From a literary 
point of view, the most interesting thing 
in the book is Louis Bromfield’s “Critique 
of Criticism.” It begins to look as if the 
Mirrors are going to continue indefinitely. 
Just fancy what a record of contemporary 
life they will be in another quarter cen- 
tury!-And meanwhile, what good reading 
they are! 


Mines JOHNSON in his book, 

SaFari (Dutton, $5.00), has at- 
tempted with considerable success to do 
with words what he has frequently done 
with pictures—namely, to bring his 
audience right over to Lake Paradise and 
set them at his shoulder as he turns the 
camera on the fascinating life of the Afri- 
can jungle. Illustrated with over sixty 
splendid photographs, it is a tale of stir- 
ring adventure mingled with many curious 
observations on the home life of the lion, 
the elephant, the rhino, and a host of 
other animals. The chapter on the finding 
of a pack of fourteen lions, his approach 
and work of photographing them, when 
at times he and Mrs. Johnson were com- 
pletely surrounded by the great beasts, 
is one of the most exciting incidents in a 
book full of thrilling experiences. Mr. 
Johnson’s writing is not consistently 
literary, but he has the saving grace of 
simplicity and sincerity. His one object 
is to make the reader understand what it 
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THE FULL, UNABRIDGED 
Mardrus-Mathers Translation 


T LAST, a translator of the Arabian Nights has 

left it for English readers to decide for themselves 

whether these wondrous Oriental tales are too charged 
with life or too exotic for Occidental eyes. 





Here for the first time in English are the gorgeous 
stories of ‘“‘The Thousand and One Nights”’ in their 
full original splendor. Other versions seem childish or 
pedantic in comparison with the Mardrus-Mathers 
translation. British critics and the English press have 
given it their highest praise. Said the London Times: 
“For artistic presentment the abhorred shears are 
unnecessary.” 


Only a Few Sets Available 


4,000 pages of text are necessary to depict all of these 
Eastern love epics. Here are the real Arabian Nights. 
Superbly printed on beautiful rag paper. Frontispieces 
in four colors from Persian illuminations. Bound in 
8 volumes. 


A very few sets of the edition remain unsold. No plates 
of this work exist. When the few remaining sets are sold, 
no more will be available. Your opportunity to own 
these books is limited to a very short time. Mail the 
coupon now for descriptive brochure. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 235 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
Oo ew 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 235, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost to me, kindly forward 


| information in detail about The Real Arabian Nights. 
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is to live in the middle of an unrestrained 
menagerie in a vast wilderness of marvelous 
beauty, unspoiled by man. He jots down 
some novel comments on the human char- 
acteristics of animals: “The camel is a 
peevish old woman, the elephant a schol- 
arly gentleman, the giraffe a born aristo- 
crat, the lion a Sportsman, zebras are just 
plain rowdies.”” 


T columns have already printed 
words of warm praise for the works 
of Saki (H. H. Munro) now being issued 
by the Viking Press at $1.75 a volume. 
Two more of the series are now available, 
Beasts AND Super-Beasts and THE 
Toys or Peace —the latter with an 
introduction by G. K. Chesterton. If you 
have not yet made the acquaintance of 
Clovis Sangrail and Vera, his feminine 
counterpart, you should do so without 
delay, for they are two of the drollest 
characters ever created by the waggish 


fancy of a genial and witty author. 
oe DE BERGERAC and 
D’Artagnan, Richelieu and Mazarin 
— these are immortal names to conjure 
with; and when invoked by a Rostand 
ora Dumas, they have lent their immor- 
tality to great romances. But the magic 
that works miracles belongs to the human 
magician who exercises it, rather than to 
the god invoked. This has been proved 
by Messieurs Paul Feval and M. et 
who have recently implored the aid of 
Cyrano and D’Artagnan in their swash- 
buckling novel, THe Years BETWEEN 
(Longmans, Green, 2 vols., $5.00). But 
alas! Their heroes lent. them no strength. 
Their romance is neither great, nor is it 
truly a romance — so much is it like the 
spoutings and jerky struttings of Punch 
and Judy. The book is intended as the 
sequel to Dumas’s Three Musketeers; but 
these are no flesh and blood heroes that 
parade before us. They are wooden figures 
playing their preposterous parts upon a 
dummy stage, and one can see the secret 
wires that move them. Never has a great 
opportunity fallen into more blundering 
hands. 








@alHIS year marks the hundredth anni- 
f versary of the birth of Tolstoi, and 
in commemoration of the event the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company is publish- 
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ing a complete edition of Tolstoi’s works 
in twenty volumes at $1.75 each. They 
are attractive little books, printed on good 
paper and neatly bound. Through them, 
the most modest pocketbook can now 
afford an introduction to the greatest of 
all Russian authors. The following four | 
volumes are already available: Hayjy1 
Murap, A Devin, Oruer Stories; THE 
Forcep Nore, Fatuer Serciu, OTHer 
Stories; Patriotism, SLAVERY OF OuR 
Times, GENERAL ArvICcLES; and SHAKE- 
SPEARE, CHRISTIAN TEACHING, LETTERS. 


a very happy pair were Jane 
Welsh Carlyle and her husband, 
ammas the Techy.” But according to 
the old joke, it was a good thing they 
married each other —else there would 
have been four miserable people in the 
world instead of two. Miss Elizabeth 
Drew, in her JANE WELSH AND JANE 
CarLyLe (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), tells 
the tale from the standpoint of the lady 
in the case, and it turns out to be not half 
so sad as literary historians would once | 
have had us believe. 


S O far, this reviewer blushes to confess 

that he has not succeeded in winning 
from the children an ungrudging admira- 
tion of Now WE Are Six by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton, $2.00). With childhood’s normal 
perversity, they prefer the old yarns, and 
Mr. Shepherd’s pictures simply turn 
them Soak to the dog-eared pages of last 
year’s book. So we think we shall put the | 
book away on a very high shelf and for- 
get all about it for a while, for it is a first 
edition and those things are getting lots 
and lots more valuable every minute. We 
feel quite and positively sure that this is 
what Christopher Robin would do with it. 

















The Forum Book Service exists for the 
convenience of readers of THe Forum. 
Do you want to buy a book without 
going to the trouble of hunting for it 
in a bookstore? Do you want informa- 
tion about current literary produc- 
tions? If so, address the Forum Book 
Service, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 
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“A real Treasure Chest of ‘English Unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly” 


—Review of Reviews 


MARCH’S 


THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


gives you complete mastery over the 
English Language. Finds instantly the 
right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your de- 
sired shade of meaning, and defines 
these words so that you know you are 
using them correctly. A_ thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
information on _ literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 7% x 10”, 
on thin opaque paper. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 


this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send in 
the coupon below. Use the book for ten days. Then if 
you do not find it most useful and valuable, you simply 
need return it. 

— — — —Send on Approval Coupopn— — — — 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. F-5P 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and Canada) the new 
Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. I will 
perv the postman $3.00 plus 12c C. O. D. fee and if I keep the 

k will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. Canada, 
duty extra; Foreign, $10.00 cash with order. 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will return it in 
gt condition within 10 days and you are to refund my 
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The continental iodicals ca an old world 
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*NEAT MONTH: 


AL SMITH? 


A novel three-cornered debate. If the Democrats nominate Governor 
Smith, will the Protestant South vote for him? What will the Cath- 
olics do? 


OLD DADDY 


The story of an artist father and a prig of a son. 


THE INTERNATIONAL IRRITANT 


The Irish hate the English. The English condescend to the French. 
The French distrust the Italians. And Americans have no friends 
among the nations just now. The irritable Mr. Chesterton knows 
what irritates us all. 


TENNIS 


“Love all!’’ — illustrated by the author. 


TWELVE MEN IN A BOX 


A judgment on juries. 


GLANDS AND GROWTH 


Why don’t we grow as big as elephants? Why stop growing at all? 
This is the first of three Forum articles on the hidden processes that 
make men of us. 


FIRST FRUITS OF DAYTON 


The intellectual ferment in the Bible belt. 


FITTED FOR COLLEGE BUT UNFITTED FOR LIFE 


Colleges measure a student by one standard, the world by another. 
This Yale psychiatrist accuses the colleges of flooding the world 
with misfits. 


THE FIGHT TO PRAY 
The prayer book controversy in England. 


OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 


The best essays on Republican candidates in Tue Forum's prize con- 
test to pick Mr. Coolidge’s successor. 


Stanley Frost 
Michael Williams 
William Bennett Munro 


Henri Duvernois 


G. K. Chesterton 


Helen Wills 
George Whitney Martin 


H. Munro Fox 


Donald Davidson 


Stewart Paton 


Walter Russell Bowie 


Also: *‘Bedtime Stories for Grown-Ups’’ by Stephen Leacock — ‘‘Sleep,”’ 
Part Il, by D. F. Fraser-Harris — ‘‘The Fifteen Finest Short Stories’’ by 
Edward J. O’Brien — ‘“The Pleasures of Fear’’ by Frederick $. Hoppin — 
‘The Passionate Experience of Mrs. Higson’’ by Captain M. Curtis Brown. 
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an HE place of honor in this month’s 

magazine is given to a young English 
writer, A. L. Rowsr. We are anticipating 
comments from our readers on ‘“Se- 
quence”; we predict that comparisons 
will be made between Rowse and Hous- 
man. Mr. Rowse was born in 1903 and so 
belongs to the youngest generation, to 
that, in fact, which is only now beginning 
to emerge and will need a full ten years 
before it can make its influence felt in the 
art and thought of our time. He was born 
on the fourth of December, a date which 
he holds in respect as the birthday of the 
great German poet, Rainer Maria Rilke, 
for whose work he has an especial admira- 
tion. His birthplace was a village near St. 
Austell in Cornwall, that ultimate and 
strange little arm of land, thrust out from 
the body of England into the mists and 
storms of the western seas. His family is of 
the stock that has lived close 


Translations from Rilke’s work, as yet 
unpublished. For the last two years, Mr. 
Rowse has concerned himself mainly with 
historical theory; and a little book On 
History (1927) is the product of his re- 
flections. Apart from this and poems 
published in Oxford collections, there is 
only a Diary by which, as his friends are 
aware, he would care to be known; for, 
from the years 1917 to 1927, it would 
prove a most vivid and original document 
for the development of the mind of all the 
generation which grew to manhood during 
the difficult years of the War and after in 
England. The W. W. Norton Company in 
New York has just issued another volume 
by Mr. Rowse, Science and History. 


ee MORLEY accuses 
the editors of keeping his play so 
long that the author himself has forgotten 
what it’s about. 


tothe soil unchanged through- All we can say is 
out the centuries; the names Y Gyito a. *“*Really, My 
. ‘“ Dear... !” Mr. 


in the earliest church regis- 
ters of the parish, beginning 
with the reign of Elizabeth. 
One of the present group of 
poems evidently was written 
with emigrant brother and 
sister in mind, the one in 
California and the other in 
Australia. It was natural that 
a Cornishman, young and 
without connections, should hi, 
have been attracted strongly VY 
to the Irish literary move- Wi 

ment, and have cared most f 
for Yeats, Synge, James 
Stephens, and James Joyce 
among the moderns. But his 
undergraduate years at Ox- 
ford (1922-25) and later a stay in Ger- 
many in the winter and spring (1926-27) 
widened his acquaintance with contem- 
porary French and German literature, and 
added Rilke and Werfel, Rimbaud and 
Valéry to the earlier devotions. Hence his 


of his forbears are to be read ( 





CuristopHer Morey 


Morley was intro- 
duced to THe 
Forum audience 
with all flourishes 
in November when 
“Ferdinand and 
the Taste for 
Cheese” gave the 
sparkle of “shan- 
dygaff” to our 
columns. Mr 
Morley’s _ novels 
and essays are well 
known to literary 
folk; as a _ play- 
u wright he acts a 
new role, however. 
He writes the Edi- 
tor, “I’ve spent most of my time lately in 
working on some plays and other theatri- 
cal schemes, so if you meet any producers 
don’t do anything to ruffle or disquiet 
them. I want them to feel easy, hopeful, 
unapprehensive, so I can slip up behind 
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them unobserved. My real destiny, I feel, 
is to write plays.” 


S a lawyer, ArtHuR Train has often 
aN been called upon to _ prosecute 
criminals — as assistant district attorney 
of New York County, and as special 
deputy attorney-general of New York 
State to investigate and prosecute political 
offenders in Queens County, New York. 
As a novelist, Mr. Train has frequently 
written about criminals, and once he wrote 
about billionaires. He now combines the 
two and maintains, against Upton Sin- 
clair, that money does not talk in court. 
Mr. Train’s newest novel is 4 mbition. 


HAMPIONING the cause of the op- 
& pressed has always interested Upton 
SinciairR. It is natural, consequently, that 
the “poor man, the beggar man, the thief” 
should find an advocate in Mr. Sinclair in 
the debate on fair play in the courts. In 
December, 1926, Upton Sinclair took the 
affirmative side in a Forum debate, “Shall 
We Abolish Intercollegiate Football?” In 
November, 1927, he published “Book 
Urchins.” In THe Forum “Toast” to Mr. 


Sinclair in connection with the latter es- 
say, we surveyed this controversial Amer- 
ican’s literary achievements. 


oo. . PONSONBY, who was 
fo Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s short- 
lived Labor Ministry, began his career as 
Page of Honor to Queen Victoria. After 
some years of diplomatic service he entered 
the parliamentary world as_ principal 
private secretary to the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman during the latter’s 
office as Prime Minister. Mr. Ponsonby’s 
first book, The Camel and the Needle’s Eye 
was published in 1909. Other volumes 
from his pen include The Decline of Aris- 
tocracy, Democracy and Diplomacy, Reli- 
gion in Politics, and English Diaries. In 
April two years ago Tue Forum published 
“Pax Anglo-Americana” by Mr. Pon- 
sonby. 


ERVOUS Liquidation, is horribly 
close to autobiography,” confesses 
REDERICK Lewis ALLEN, whose clever, 
whimsical sketches appear regularly in 
“The Lion’s Mouth” of Harper’s, and 


Can A Rich Man Be Convicted? 





Tue Empry Ceri 
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less frequently (through no fault of ours) 
in THe Forum. Mr. Allen lives in Scars- 
dale and is assistant editor of Harper’s. 


ture, however, has been drawn by our 
staff artist, Mr. Johan Bull. It is probably 
needless to remind Forum readers that 





a the editor of these columns 

should givetoMr. MonTGOMERY 
Mayor the mental test called “I’ve 
Got Your Number” his conclusion 
would be that Mr. Major is an 
iconoclast. Mr. Major is a son of 
Chicago and a “‘child of the cen- 
tury,” born in 1903. In 1921 he 
entered Harvard — we shall sup- 
press his comments apropos. His 
commercial career was inaugurated 
in a denominational religious book 
store where he “served patiently 
for over a year.” He admits that 
the zealous interest of some of the 
patrons about the state of his soul 
became too intense and unbearable. His 
next venture was with a small community 
newspaper, and he is now on the staff of a 
publishing house as editor of juvenile 
books. Mr. Major writes plays for 
Chicago’s Little Theatre, three having so 
far been produced. 


TUITION is that quality in women 

which in men is called common sense,” 
was one of the definitions of Intuition con- 
tributed to our contest. Dr. JAamMEs HENRY 
Leusa, professor of psychology at Bryn 
Mawr College, has another explanation of 
this mental endowment of human beings. 


EPHEN LEACOCK has been called 
“the Canadian Mark Twain.” ‘Twain 
we should have referred to as the American 





a 


Montcomery Major 


Mr. Leacock is not only a 
famous humorist but also a 
professor of economics who is 
an authority on his subject. 


Wiest people are con- 
i cerned about living a 
a) double life. I am perplexed 

' about living a triple one,” 
observes Inwin EpmMan. He 
continues, “I am _ equally 
interested in students, in 
philosophy, and in belles- 
lettres.” It was toward the 
close of his undergraduate 
career at Columbia Univer- 
sity that Mr. Edman was 
awarded a fellowship in philosophy. In 1918 
he began to teach at Columbia, where in 
1924 he became assistant professor of phi- 
losophy, a position he 
still holds. His first 
book was “Human 
Traits, a textbook 
in social psychology 
and philosophy still 
used in many col- 
leges. In 1926 the 
essays “Richard 
Kane Looks at 
Life,” which ap- 
peared originally in 
the Century maga- 
zine, were published 
in beok form. Mr. 


I’dman is at present 





Strvia BAKER 


Stephen _ working on a volume to be called 
Leacock. A Introduction to Philosophy, and his edition 
detailed bi- of Plato was published in March. Mr. 
ographical Edman’s age — thirty-two — indicates at 
sketch of least the contemporary point of view from 
Mr. Lea-_ which he looks at undergraduate (as well 
cock was _ as graduate) life. 

published in 


the March 
ForuU™M 
when his 
‘*Mother 





cock pic- 


Srepuen LEAcock 


S ILVIA BAKER’S bird and animal 

drawings have been so enthusiasti- 
cally received in this country that we asked 
her to take our readers on a special visit to 


Goose-_ the zoo. Miss Baker is an English artist 
Step for and her drawings are of British “‘subjects” 
Children’? (though an American bison seems to have 
appeared. A wandered into Kensington Gardens). But 
new Lea- probably a sooty mangabey looks the 


same in any clime. 
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Henri Dever? 


NSIGHT into the working of the 
i human mind is a rare quality pos- 
sessed by Burton Atva Konk Le, who asks 
and answers the question, “Can Organi- 
zations Have Souls?” Mr. Konkle writes 
us that he is a Hoosier “of the vintage of 
1861,” a product of Lake Forest College, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, and 
the University of Chicago. He has written 

number of biographies—the lives of 
James Wilson, Bryan, Morehead, and 
David Lloyd. 





A. IDELIGHTS on what is needed in 

‘ttlement were secured by Dr. E1- 
woop "Mr AD in 1923 when he went to 
Australia to work with a settlement com- 
mission from England, also in two trips to 
Palestine to advise on Zionist settlement 
These experiences were followed by new 
ones in Haiti in a study of the develop- 
ment of the Artibonite V: lley and in ob- 
servation of the transformation being 
wrought on that island by the Amcrican 
occupation. Since 1923 Dr. Mead has been 
Commissioner of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and has been influ- 
ential in giving direction to constructive 
movements in the South. 


> LMA EHRLICH LEVINGER is the 
wife of Rabbi Levinger, pastor for 
the Jewish students at the University of 
Ohio. Her interests are concentrated on 
her own people—she has published 
twelve books on Jewish subjects, and 


TUustrated 
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frequently lectures on two favor- 
ite topics, Jewish history and 
Palestine. 


UR short story this month is 

by Henri Duvernois, the 
leading French naturalist short 
story writer. He has frequently 
been compared with de Maupas- 
sant. Of his art one can only say 
that it possesses the qualities that 
are typically French; the perfect 
construction that evokes a vision 
of those pencil sketches, so deli- 
cate they seem breathed on the 
board, but beneath which we are 
ever conscious of the incisive 
drawing of the master hand; keen 
observation and _ penetrative 
power; an extraordinarily wide 
range of subjects sounding every 
note of the lyre of human emotion; acute 
irony that does not hurt too much because 
sheathed in gay, infectious humor. M. 
Duvernois is in the early fifties. He is tall 
and clean-shaven; his mobile face alter- 
nately suggests a grave actor or a smiling 
divine of the old sthool; and he possesses 
qualities that make him one of the most 
popular men in Paris. “‘Are You Angry 
with Me?” by Henri Duvernois is included 
in The Best French Stories of 1926-27, a 
volume edited by Richard Eaton and 
published by the Dodd, Mead Company. 
Forum readers will have other opportu- 
nities to judge the work of M. Duvernois. 
A short story, “Old Daddy,” considered 
by critics to be an even finer artistic 
achievement than “‘Machedruc” will be 
published in June. 





ase up the raveled sleeve of 

care,” is a gentle art and, given time, 
most of us know how to do it. The English 
scientist, D. F. Fraser-Harris, is an 
authority on Sleep, however, Life and 
Science having been coordinated by him 
in his years of study and research. Dr. 
Harris was educated at the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Universities, has carried on his 
research in Bern, Jena, and Zurich, and 
lectured in many of the great foreign 
universities. He is the editor of the Mod- 
ern Health Series, with numerous original 
publications to his credit. During 1928 he 
will bring out several small volumes of 
collected science essays: Colored Thinking, 
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UP THE INVESTOR 
Sound business 


demands ample reserves 


—readily available but never idle 


Puya)|S WITH the individual, so with a business, vari- 


oN ous contingencies arise—repairs and replace- 
—~ 


6X ments, new equipment, unusual profit opportuni- 

Sea ties, temporary setbacks—for which funds must be 
available. A business must also keep liquid assets profitably 
employed. A well arranged bond reserve meets both needs— 
but it must be soundly built, with the requirements of the par- 
ticular business governing all selections. 

A business with firmly established production and distribu- 
tion facilities might require different securities than a newer 
business struggling for a foothold. Funds established for emer- 
gencies or unforeseen contingencies would require bonds 
differing in some respects from those suited to pension funds, 
insurance funds or others of a more permanent character. 

We have specialized for a number of years in this problem; 
have assisted many concerns in various lines of business to 
solve it. We not only have the experience to specify proper 
issues; we can also promptly furnish them from a large and 
varied inventory on hand of issues originated by ourselves. 
That saves time and often saves money for the investor. 


May we present further information —through correspondence or through our representatives? 


Every Thursday Evening HALSEY, STUART & CO. Radio ‘Programs 


combine musical entertainment of distinguished character 
with interesting discussions on the subject of sound investment 


9:00 P.M. Central Standard Time + 10:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
over the ‘Red Network and associated stations 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 201 South La Salle St. NEW YORK 35 Wall St, 
PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth St, DeTROIT 601 Griswold St, CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth St, BOSTON 85 Devonshire St. MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave, MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., South 
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TOASTS 


The Sixth Sense, The Rhythms of Life, and 
Morpheus, or The Future of Sleep. Part I 
will appear in THe Forum in June. 


WI R. GEORGE FREDERICK HEN- 

SHALL, whose last article, “‘ For an 
Efficient Congress,” THe Forum has the 
honor to publish, is a newspaper man of 
San Francisco. Twenty years of journal- 
istic experience on the Pacific coast and in 
Honolulu lie back of his article. 


if N his Forum essay, “ Modern Currents 

in American Literature,” in January, 
Paul Elmer More referred to “the little 
group of critics of life and letters scattered 
over the land, who have set their faces 
against the all-invading currents of ir- 
responsible half-thinking, and with full 
knowledge of what has been thought and 
done in the past, are trying to lay the 
foundations of a new humanism for the 
present.” In this group Mr. More includes 
SHERLOCK Bronson Gass, professor of 
rhetoric since 1905 at the University of 
Nebraska. His volume of essays, Lover of 
the Chair, is mentioned by Mr. More as 
“replete with mellow wisdom on the central 
problems of education and life and art.” 


pWe TOAST to Henry Pratt Faircuip, 
nN professor of sociology at New York 
University, appeared in the September, 
1925, Forum, and additional notes were 
published in March, 1926, when Mr. 
Fairchild debated with Mr. Villard the 
question of registering our aliens. The 
Editor asked Mr. Fairchild to write an 
open letter, explaining the genesis of his 
article, “Science in the Trinity.” The 
author complied with the following note: 
“I remember the occasion as vividly as if 
it were yesterday. I was attending the 
funeral of the son of one of my friends. 
His father, an eminent scientist, had 
passed on not long before. It was an hour 
when the mind is more than ordinarily 
receptive to flashes of vision that might 
almost merit the abused term ‘inspira- 
tion.” The clergyman was reading the 
beautiful passage, ‘But when the Com- 
forter is come, whom I shall send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he 
shall testify of me.’ Instantaneously, 
against the background of the occasion in 
its entirety, as if written in letters of fire, 


Illustrated 
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stood out the phrase, “The Spirit of 
Truth.’ Simultaneously the question and 
the answer presented themselves, ‘ What is 
the “Spirit of Truth?” What can it be but 
Science?’ That is all. The rest followed 
naturally. Given the starting point, the 
article wrote itself.” 


> ARLY in the autumn there came into 

Tue Forum office a charmingly 
enthusiastic young artist, GEOFFREY Nor- 
MAN, only that day back from two years 
in France. “You know, I think I can do 
things here,” he remarked. “New York is 
stimulating.” Mr. Norman was born in 
Lendon in 1899, and educated in England 
and on the continent. He says, “ But the 
artistic background of my mother’s studio 
in London, and her encouragement and 
guidance of my early efforts to paint re- 
main the strongest influences in my art 
life. As a boy of thirteen or fourteen home 
for the holidays, this studio and the circle 
who met there— Walter Crane, Sir 
William Richmond, Mrs. William Sharp, 
Jo Davidson, Byam Shaw, Sir Quiller 
Orchardson, Derwent Wood, Jacob Ep- 
stein, John, and others — made a lasting 
impression.” Mr. Norman plans to re- 
main in America indefinitely and has 
established a studio in New York. He 
will illustrate & second story by M. 
Duvernois next month. 


S MALL TOWN” is by a poet who is 
the wife of a poet — ExizaBetu 
Linpsay, whose husband is Vachel Lind- 
say. The latter, in commenting on his 
wife’s talent, remarked, “I am terribly 
proud that a young mother could send out 
a poem which made such a hit with your 
magazine two days before her ‘son was 
born.” The Lindsays have two children 
—or does the new one make three? 
Mr. E. Merritt Roor proves that one 
can write poetry about a cow or cabbages 
or kings. Robert Frost once spoke of Mr. 
Root as one of the young American poets 
worth watching. 

It was in the Poetry Section of THE 
Forum of September, 1926, that WiLLIAM 
Gopparp made his first contribution (free 
verse) to this magazine. “I Believe” 
aroused spirited discussion among poets 
and philosophers. The poem in this issue, 


“An Old Kodak of My Wife,” is in less 


controversial vein. 








CANADIAN NATIONAL— ~~ ~TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Here You See Nature in 'y\\J 
Breath Taking. Majesty HY 


MOUNT ROBSON 


The Highest Mountainix the Canadian Rockies 





WARFING even the giants around it, 

stands silver-crowned Mount Rob- 
son. From high in the clouds its rugged 
slopes drop to the forested valleys which 
lie at its feet. 


Yet this gem is but one of many seen on 
this favored route to the Pacific Coast 
that crosses the Rockies at the easiest 
gradient and lowest altitude of all trans- 
continental lines—a route that runs the 
whole gamut of scenic grandeur with gla- 


ciers, rivers, gorges, canyons and other 
master works of Nature in profusion. 


En route, stop off at Jasper National Park, 
5300 square miles of mountain beauty 
out-rivaling the Alps. Jasper Park Lodge 
extends its hospitality, luxurious yet 
pleasingly informal. Accommodation for 
500 guests. Rates, $7.50 a day up. Ameri- 
can Plan. Open May 21st to September 
30th. Jasper Golf Week, September 8th 
to September 15th. 


[CANADIAN Nacunat 


The Largest Railway System in America 






OFFICES 


Boston Detroit New York 
333 Washington St. 


1259 Griswold St. 505 Fifth Ave. 
Buffalo Duluth Philadelphia 
11 So. Division St. 430 W. Superior St 1300 Cheituas Sb. 
: . at * 301 Franklin Tru Bldg. 
Chicago Kansas City Pittsburgh 


108 W. Adams St. 706 Grand Ave. 505 Park Buslding 


Cincinnati 333 Ry. Exchange Bldg. Portland, Me. 


49 E. 4th St. Los Angeles oo Sta. 
206-7 DixieTerm. Bldg. 607 So. Grand Ave. 34 No Bresdwes 
Cleveland H 


948 Union Tru Bldg. 518 Second Ave. So. Building 
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Portland, Ore. 
302 Yambell St., Pacific 
Buslding 
St. Paul 
83 Eadt Fifth Se. 
San Francisco 
689 Marker St 
Seattle 
1329 Fourth Ave 
Minneapolis 444-7 Boatman's Bank Washington,D.C. 
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Please send me your 
Canadian Rockies and Jasper 


Park. 
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Courtesy, Spanish Royal Mail Line 


The Cathedral, Segovia 


Spain 


FREDERICK S. Hoppin 


a. RAVELING in Spain fifty years ago 
was a real adventure full of exhilara- 
tion and of new and exciting sensations 
and flavors, but accompanied almost 
everywhere by discomfort, bad trains, 
poor hotels, indigestible food, and a great 
indifference on the part of the native 
toward the traveler, especially if the latter 
did not speak Spanish. It is still just as 
much of an adventure to travel in Spain 
to-day. There is the same glamor and 
fascination, the same variety of sights, 
but the traveler is as well housed, fed, 
transported, and generally looked after 
as he is in any country of Europe. 
Nevertheless, Spain is still entirely un- 
like any other European country of its 
size and importance. It has maintained 
its own character and way of life unspoiled 
by all outside invasion. It offers to the 
lover of sight-seeing as much as any of 
the other great countries in its churches 
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and monasteries, its galleries and palaces, 
its medizval towns and Roman ruins, and 
its remains of every period, historic and 
prehistoric. One thing, too, it has which 
cannot be seen or even imagined without 
a visit to the Spanish Peninsula and of 
which no other country can even offer a 
suggestion — the Moorish art and archi- 
tecture preserved in all its beauty at 
Granada, one of the most exquisite 
glimpses of the past still left unspoiled in 
this modernized world of ours. 

At the same time the daily life of 
the people shows a greater variety and pic- 
turesqueness than anywhere else in Eu- 
rope. Modern times and inventions al- 
though made use of by the Spaniard, have 
not conventionalized him. His amuse- 
ments and sports like pelota, bullfighting 
and dancing, his fiestas and fairs — like 
the celebrations in Holy Week at Seville 
and the fétes at Valencia, Pampelina, or 








to Americans ~ 


Two and three days, all-expense Motor Tours by Har- 
veycar, in and about Old Santa Fé and among the 
populous Indian pueblos, pre-historic cliff-dwellings 
and wonder mountains of the cool New Mexico Rockies. 


$40, 2-days Puye’ Tour $57.50 3-days Taos-Puye’ Tour 


Rates include everything—accommodations with bath, meals 
and motor transportation. Be sure to take this tour on your way 
to and from California. 


* * 
: W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 1028A Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Please send me free picture folder about the Indian-detour and Harveycar Motor Cruises. 
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The Ideal Gateway to and from Europe 





On New, Palatial 
Spanish Royal Mail 
Liners 


Sail from New York to Spain, 
land of marvelous contrasts. 
See the scenes of medieval times 
charmingly blended with mod- 
ern Spanish life. Travel the 
Spanish way — in luxury and 
comfort on one of the fast, 
modern Spanish Royal Mail 
Liners. Excellent service and 
cuisine, including finest Span- 
ish products. Moderate rates. 


Early Sailings rs 


To Southern Spain: S. S. Antonio 
Lopez, May 29; S. x Semel Arnus 
(new), June 9; S. S. Montevideo, 
June 20. To ached Spain: S. S. 
Cristobal Colon (new), June 1; S. S. 
Alfonso XIII (new), May 10 and 
June 23. 
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Spanish Ropal Mail Line 


24 State Street, New York 


SPAIN 








\ 


Madrid —are full of racial color and 
character, developed through centuries 
and still keeping their quality as the re- 
sult of a certain isolation that the Span- 
iard has always maintained. 

There are parts of Spain suited to any 
and every season, with a choice ranging 
from the mountain and seacoast country 
of the north to the warm and sunny 
regions of the south and east; and the 
traveler can find some province of it that 
is agreeable and interesting in spring or 
autumn, winter or summer. But if his 
time is somewhat limited and he wishes 
to see the greatest things in the most 
agreeable way, he can have a delightful 
trip by landing at Gibraltar in the latter 
part of March or early in April and then 
proceeding leisurely northward, lingering 
along the way as much as he likes. He will 
be sure at that season to see, at their best, 
some of the most wonderful and fascinat- 
ing sights in the world. 

The trip by train from Algeciras (where 
the traveler will go immediately after 
landing at Gibraltar) to Granada gives a 
varied and interesting first sight of Spain, 
and if he has time he might very well 
stop over at the famous and picturesque 
little town of Ronda. In Granada the fol- 
lowing morning he will be wakened by the 
nightingales who sing there from every 
wood and thicket. That day and the next 
he can wander through the Alhambra and 
a new kind of beauty and loveliness will 
spread before him as he stands in those 
courts and halls so brilliant in color and 
surprising in their intricate and gorgeous 
decoration and sees through the arched 
windows the distant tops of the Sierras 
lightly touched with snow. The quiet 
gardens of the Generalife, with their 
little streams of running water and roses 
and irises and the view out across 
the little valley toward the Alhambra, the 
walks about the town of Granada, the 
gypsies and their dancing make a delight- 
ful change after the long sea voyage. No 
one will ever regret spending a few days 
of his life in Granada. 

The trip across southern Spain, passing 
through that most confused and amusing 
of all railway junctions, Bobadilla, gives 
another glimpse of the country worth a 
daylight journey. In Seville itself many 
days can be spent not only in seeing the 
cathedral and the galleries, the Alcazar 
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With a background of fine traditions and nautical | 

limeage, and a foreground of modern standards, i| 

White Star, Red Star and Atlantic Transport ships ~ 

“traverse the ocean lanes, the aristocrats of the sea. 
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SPAIN 


1928’s Better Way 
Abroad . . . Cunard 


Cabin Service... 


You may get to Europe in 5 days if you 
choose ...on the fastest boat of the Atlantic 
..- Cunaré’s Mauretania. 


Or... you may take the more leisurely 
Cunard “Cabin” way that so many travellers 
now prefer ...7'2 delightful days at sea... 
in the Scythia and Laconia .. . two distin- 
guished cruise ships. . . cruise luxuries 
at cabin rates! ...or in the Caronia and 
Carmania which have just had % million 
dollars in improvements added to their 
charms ... hot and cold running water... 
real beds .. . glass-enclosed dec 


The Lancastria and Tuscania... another 
popular pair... make up the third team 
of this bigger and better service, 


And travelling the “Cabin” way there is 
this happy compensation... Do you object 
to a moderate fare? ... Cabin rates... 


$152.50and up. Tourist Third Cabin $107.50. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


& 


See Your Local Agent 


1840 .- EIGHTY - FIGHT - YEARS « OF - SERVICE - 1928 
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and its gardens, the Giralda tower and the 
Casa Pilatus, but in wandering about the 
streets, catching glimpses into attractive 
patios and narrow, crocked alleys, and in 
the evenings in visiting cafés and theatres. 
If by any chance the traveler can arrange 
to be in Seville during Holy Week, he will 
see one of the most famous and wonderful 
of all surviving pageants. When, during 
the afternoons and evenings the sacred 
statues and groups of saints, brilliantly 
lighted by hundreds of candles, are borne 
through the narrow, winding streets on 
the backs of the penitents, preceded and 
followed by long, dark-robed processions, 
all the way to the cathedral and back to 
their own churches, the lights, the figures, 
and the penitents make a scene of weird 
and almost terrifying beauty. 

The next night’s rest on the journey 
north from Seville is at Cordova with its 
marvelous mosque-church and the great 
Roman and Moorish bridge, and then a 
day’s trip beyond that lies Madrid. 

Madrid is a modern capital, alive, ac- 
tive, full of movement and gayety with a 
king and a court, theatres and cafés, bull- 
fights and dancing, as well as one of the 
greatest of picture galleries in the Prado, 
and a marvelous collection of armor in the 
Armeria. It is the starting point for as 
many excursions of one or two days as 
the traveler may wish to take the time for. 
He can run down to Toledo, the most 
medieval and interesting of all Spanish 
cities with its cathedral and churches, its 
bridges and old palaces, perched on a high 
hill and little.changed since the days of its 
power in the Middle Ages; or he may 
spend a day or two in Segovia, a fascinat- 
ing little city whose water supply still 
comes to it through one of the most 
beautiful of old Roman aqueducts, and 
with a fine cathedral and many interest- 
ing churches within and without the 
splendid old walls that still surround the 
town. Another beautiful old walled town, 
Avila, is within a day’s reach and so, of 
course, is the Escorial, that huge palace- 
monastery, one of the most famous and 
impressive buildings in the world, utterly 
unlike any other palace, standing dark 
and forbidding on the great plateau cut 
out of the mountain side. From all these 
trips back into the Middle Ages, the 
traveler returns to the gay life of the 
capital, as entertaining as Paris itself. 
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Jamaica “= 
15 day tour <q xs 


$200 


including all expenses 


Fifteen days of luxury . . . afloat and ashore. 

A chance to explore the loveliest island of the 

Spanish Main ... an island rich in history and N\A 
romance; sun-drenched, flower-fragrant i} 
Jamaica. 


Five days of delightful cruising each way on a ship of the Great 
White Fleet specially designed for sailing the tropic seas... . all 
outside staterooms; wide decks for dancing and games; unrivaled 
food and service. 


Then five days at the beautiful Hotel Myrtle Bank at Kingston, 
Jamaica...when you motor, golf, play tennis, bathe in a sapphire 
sea...when you visit Castleton Gardens, the Bog Walk, the Blue 
Hole; explore Spanish Town and Port Antonio. And the price you pay 
for your ticket covers your motor trips...your hotel accommodations. 


Special Summer Vacation cruises to Havana, Cuba; Panama Canal, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras and the Colombian Ports from $315. up. 


Write for illustrated booklet and folders to 
Passenger Service Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
' Room 1629, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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WEAVE THROUGH 
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Nour Drocarns” 
our reams 


-round the world 


Eever and the 
Sun-god Ra, Mother India, polite little 
Japan, the Yang-tse and China,—Java 
and even Borneo and Somaliland.—All 
these,to pique Occidental senses. Stately 
sun-bronzed Moorsin Algeriaandsword- 
swallowing fakirs in Bombay. Experi- 
ences for every temperament.—And 
alwaysthehaven of“ The QueenofCruis- 
ing Steamers”. Sun-mellowed decks— 
spacious staterooms—unsuspected snug- 
geries. The same staff of experts on ship 
and ashore who sense the unvoiced 
desires of every traveler. Deft service. 
A cuisine that brooks no rivalry. 


SAIL ON THE SIXTH CRUISE OF 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


When one finally decides to leave for 
the north there is a choice of routes, each 
of them well worth while in a different 
way. One may take the direct route for 
Paris and break the journey at Burgos to 
see the cathedral and the monastery; or, if 
one is more frivolously inclined, one can 
stop at lovely San Sebastian, the rival of 
Biarritz. Or one can take train due north 
to Saragossa, in itself well worth a visit 
and from there cross the Pyrenees by the 
newest route through one of the most 
beautiful of passes by Huesca, Jaca, and 
Oleron and conclude the journey at Pau 
in the south of France. If one has more 
time and is wise, one will go to Barcelona 
and, before going into France, stay there 
a few days and make some trips into the 
surrounding country. 

Barcelona is not only the most active 
and successfully modern of Spanish cities, 
full of a vigorous and restless life, but it is 
also the capital of Catalonia, a province 
of Spain with a language of its own and a 
very vivid sense of its racial and political 
individuality. The city has also two beau- 
tiful churches in the cathedral and in 
Santa Maria del Mar (a church to which 
Havelock Ellis devotes a chapter in his 
book, The Soul of Spain). Moreover, 
Barcelona is the natural starting point for 
many expeditions. Directly to the west, 
distant only an hour or two by train or 
motor, there rise straight from the plain 
the high cliffs of the sacred mountain of 
Monserrat, the legendary home of the 
Holy Grail and a famous place of pilgrim- 
age and worship. Almost at the top of the 
mountain is a monastery with a school of 
ecclesiastical singing, so that the music 
at the morning and evening services is 
particularly fine, and a hostel where the 
traveler can lodge. The round, tower-like 
rocks rise almost perpendicularly from the 
bare, brown plain with trees growing on 
every ledge, and in them nest the birds 


from all the country round. When the sun 
rises over the plain, the air is full of their 
singing and of the aromatic smell of the 
wild thyme which grows in every crevice 
and around all the little deserted hermit- 
ages hidden away among the cliffs. The 
view is magnificent, reaching to the blue 


28 Broadway, New York Mediterranean on the east and to the 
peaks of the Pyrenees toward the north 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadel- ) . , , 
phia, San Franciaco, Montreal. Winnipes | and over the wide Catalonian plain with 
or tone Cusamenip ane Tourist Agente | its towns and olive groves to the west and 


Eastward from New York - - Jan.7,1929 | 
63 CITIES 140 DAYS | 


Rates $2000 and up including extra- 
ordinary program of shore excursions 


Hamburg-American Line 


United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
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Why have they disappeared 
from our maps—the quaint 
decorations to which the maps 
of a few centuries ago owe so 
much of their charm? 


True, we no longer believe 
that sea serpents, dragons, cher- 
ubim, mermaids and zephyrs 
haunt the corners of the seas. 
But why not still the ships and 
the less fabulous fauna? 


The simple answer is that 
they are no longer necessary. 
How they ever came to be put on 
maps is sufficiently explained in 
these lines by Dean Swift: 


“So geographers in Afric’s 
maps 
With savage pictures fill 
their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of 
towns.” 


There are fewer gaps to be 
filled, these days! And it is this 


x =. 


-? e; 7 

very fact that makes our mod- 
ern Maps even more fascinating 
than maps ever were before. 

Complete and detailed, they 
stand as the finest record of 
man’s most thrilling adventure, 
his greatest achievement — the 
conquest of the earth he lives on. 

For the imaginative mind they 
are alive with interest, as profit- 
able to read, as full of cultural 
value, as the world’s best: books. 

Either a globe or an atlas, 
prem s y A maps in some form, 
should hold an important place 
in every private library. 


RAND M®NALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-17 


536 8S. Clark Street, Chicago 
« Washington 
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San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 







ETHIOPIA 
INFERIOR 


EXTERIOR 


Cultivate the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading 
them. Study them frequently. 
Teach your children to enjoy 
them. 

Rand MCNally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtain- 
able at leading booksellers’ and 
stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy down to the last detail 
required in the making of ma 
extends to all Rand M¢€Nally 
& Company’s greatly varied 
activities. 

SS See SS RiP Se UU OS 
Some of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Maps Commercial Atlas 
School Maps Goode School Atlas 
Commercial Maps Bible Atlas 
Auto Road Maps 
fame oe Publications 

= — Text Books 
Children's Books 
Globes Child Life Magazine 
Atlases Banker's Directory 


Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Bulletin 


General Atlases 
Railroad, Air Line and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 
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Geneva—Rousseau’s Island 


SWITZERLAND 


in the Alpine Wonderland 


Grow peaks caught in golden flame 
... tranquil lakes like some exquisite 
dream + 7 * Delicate tints and crashing 
colours 777 The mighty thunder of ava- 
lanches on the glaciers... the poignant 
tinkling of goat-bells at twilight 777 In- 
finite grandeur expanding the soul... 
tender, smiling beauty to enrapture the 
heart  ¢ + Switzerland gives a thousand 
contrasts...a thousand new delights71+ 
And there is gayety everywhere ... the 
simple, spontaneous gayety of peasants 
in their bright costumes . . . the smart, 
cosmopolitan gayety of the resorts... 
where sports and dances, carnivals and 
gala affairs follow one another in a 
joyous round, + Let us tell you about 
it .... how you can arrange every detail 
here for radiant weeks in Switzerland 
that will last in your memory always. 


maw 


Ask for our illustrated booklet F ‘‘Where 

Dreams Come True’’... covering the high 

spots... which will enchant you... charm 
you... such as 


Geneva Furka-Oberalp 
Bernese Oberland Grisons Resorts 
ungfraujoch St. Gothard-Lugano 
tschberg Route Lucerne and ¢ 
Zermatt Gornergrat District 


SPAIN 
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Revitalize Your Spirit... Summer 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Ave., New York City 








south. So glorious a view is it that even 
the impassive Baedeker double stars this 
excursion. 

The east coast of Spain south of Barce- 
lona is full of delightful towns and things 
to see and the railway to them runs along 
not far from the actual shore through 
groves of orange trees, with the Mediter- 
ranean on the one hand and the irregular 
ridges of the coast range on the other. The 
air is heavy with the scent of the orange 
blossoms as the leisurely little train 
slowly passes farms and towns. Tarra- 
gona with its great walls and lovely old 
church is only an hour or two along this 
route and beyond it lies Valencia with its 
blue domes and many charming buildings, 
more Moorish than the north, and still 
farther south Alicante and Murcia which 
seem almost like a part of North Africa. 
Just this side of Valencia lies the acropolis 
of Saguntum still crowned with walls 
raised in turn by all the races who have 
ruled in Spain, the Celt-Iberians, the Car- 
thaginians (it was before its gates that 
Hannibal was wounded on his march to 
Italy), the Romans, the Moors, and the 
Spaniards, a marvelous citadel with a 
great Roman theatre carved gut of one of 
its sides toward the sea. 

Four times a week there is a _ boat 
leaving Barcelona for the night trip to the 
Balearic islands where still another phase 
of Spanish life can be seen. The boat goes 
directly to the charming old city of Palma 
on the island of Mallorca and from there 
motors or motor buses or walks will take 
you to the wild hills and scattered little 
valleys along the shores of the island and 
to the tiny picturesque towns of the in- 
terior. A climate like that of the Riviera, 
a peaceful, pleasant people, a very simple 
and economical way of living, make this 
an ideal spot for a month or so of quiet 
resting, especially when the almond trees 
are in blossom in January or February. 
There is an old proverb that says, “He 
who has not seen Spain does not know 
what his eyes can give him.” It is not 
only the beauty of Spain itself, but the 
fascinating diversions and characteristics 
of the people themselves which hold the 
tourist enraptured. Street singers and 
dancers, the gay crowds at fairs and 
fiestas, the bull fighters and players of 
pelota create the colorful life of the people. 
Majiana in Spain is the spirit of to-day. 
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_ BEAUTI FUL , , GERMANY 
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CPt 
opera, theatre, concerts, museums, sports, 
ot that the most fastidious tourist cafes, cabarets_~an entire “Berlin Season” 
3D: expects of a world metropolis: of festive events. And, above all, the fine 
stately beauty, parklike avenues, magnificent art of gracious living. Go there! Germany 
palaces,spacious flower gardens,smartshops, _invites you! 


We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated booklets and informa- 
tion on summer events, transportation, fares, hotels, spas, ete. 


RMAN TOURIST Please send me Illustrated Travel 
Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 612 


ERMAN TOURIS Mite ee 


630 Fifth Samm, New York Address 


Enjoy a *“‘House Party’’ Vacation 
—In America or Abroad 


In America and Europe, Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau 

offers care-free, all expense tours, personally conducted by 

expert couriers. All reservations made in advance; sight- 

seeing well planed; “‘the most travel value for the money.” 

to s e e Enjoy a summer of ‘worry-less travel in company with congen- 
arty 


ial members of Collegiate re to Europe or House P. 
Gt. Britain 


Tours of the U.S., Canada and Alaska. 


Circular tours arranged by the | — » oe 
London Midland and Scottish : All Expenses 


Railway are the easiest, quickest at or fini. rance, Switeerland, Weekly sal a 
and most comfortable way of see- hy Fe Re KW, Ed 


ing the beauties of Great Britain. ea a cas ate Teas ee ator sight- 


of ties programs + good - eae usual meals, 
° road. ookle 
You buy one ticket such as that 


which covers the Lake District, “Wonderland ¢ of the West” 
Glasgow, Edinburgh,Loch Lomond a= 
and the Trossachs. You can stay $255 


overnight wherever you please | Ty Wook = Weeks — iis m 


and break your journey at will. Deluxe co Special Trains with 2 rajjention nr. 


Chicag on fi 

— ‘during June, Ju th ~Kugust Vial Soux m fodign — ee 
Mlustrated phiets from John Fi “LF Srotaet snd Vancouver some: Side By pa tsieatee “yee re 
us mm ets vom n meres Vel 

( Dept. A43), ao facie Raley V; 


H 
Fifth Avenue, New York. ey, Lake Louise, Bat Hani Site Mae 
from a LMS nt, Thomas Seegegortarice Lodira sts te 
Cook & Son, or American LMS fer simaton, ore: oi 


SS. 
iit, Guild Travel Bureau 
Dept. 97 , 510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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SPAIN 


Lovers of Romance, 


Mystery and Wonder | 





Come to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Here you can find a new, fresh, ever- 
varied and delightful panorama of 
changing scene and life. 


Here you will experience pleasures and 
thrills that will cheer your heart and re- 
main ever a delight in your memory. 
SOUTH AFRICA is a veritable treasure 
house of fascinating wonders — a Pan- 
dora Box from which your hands will 
draw out, every moment, some new and 
wonderful happiness — a continuous 
round of charms which never pall or cloy. 


SOUTH AFRICA is a land of invigorating climate, 
where life is full of song and pleasure. Here modern 
civilization moves cheek by jowl alongside of pic- 
turesque, quaint, dignified native Kraal life 





You will find many things you have never seen and 
can only find in this ancient land famous for its 


legendary history: 


Great Diamond Mines 
Mile Deep Gold Fields 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Park 

and Glorious Cape Peninsula. 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. Sea angling 
from rock bound coasts for the finest sporting fish of 
the world. Trout fishing in Golden Rivers — the an- 
gler’s paradise. Golf on sporty courses midst nearby 
towering mountains. Year round outdoor tennis on 
fast, true, antheap courts. You travel on comfortable 
railroads or along fine motor roads with modern hotels 
to rest in. 


Write for detailed information and free book- 
let, ““Lourenzco Marques” or send 12c (to cover 
postage) for fully illustrated travel literature. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
11 Broadway 


New York City 


| 


3-2-28 | 
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7 HE Ibero-American International 
Exposition of art, commerce, and 
industry at Seville, Spain, will be offi- 
cially inaugurated on October 12, 1928, 
remaining open until the end of June, 
1929. The name “Ibero-American Exposi- 
tion” instead of “ Hispano-American Ex- 
position” was adopted in 1922 that 
it might include Portugal and Brazil. 
Through diplomatic channels invitations 
have been extended to the United States 
and the republics south of the Rio Grande. 
As the exposition will be limited to the 
exhibits of the two countries in the 
Iberian Peninsula and the American na- 
tions discovered or Settled by Spanish 
and Portugese navigators and explorers, 
none of the other European countries 
have been invited to take part. The ex- 
position, first planned in 1910, calls for 
one of the largest and most important 
affairs of the kind ever held in Europe. 
By a royal decree Sr. Cruz Conde has 
been appointed Royal Spanish Com- 
missioner. 

The grounds acquired for the exposi- 
tion comprise 2,400 acres situated on the 
outskirts of Seville. The Guadalquivir 
river flows along one side of the grounds 
and the Tablada Aviation Field, the most 
important in Spain, is also adjacent. The 
largest building of the exposition will be 
the Spanish Pavilion on the Plaza de 
Espana, an enormous structure built in a 
half circle with a central court 600 feet 
across, and with forty-nine divisions, cor- 
responding to the forty-nine provinces of 
Spain, each to house the exhibits of its 
respective province. A historical building 
is planned with exhibits relating particu- 
larly to Spanish discoveries and explora- 
tion in North and South Americas. The 
Plaza de América has three buildings al- 
ready completed — Fine Arts, Ancient 
Arts, and the Royal Pavilion. Near these 
will be an exhibit of regional customs, 
music, and dancing of the different sec- 
tions of Spain. The remaining portion of 
the grounds will be assigned to commer- 
cial and industrial exhibits, live stock, and 
the national pavilions of the foreign coun- 
tries which participate. It is intended that 
all exhibits be housed in the buildings of 
their respective countries, with the excep- 
tion of automotive displays and modern 
art works, each of which will be grouped 
in a single building. 








To the man or woman 


who seeks 
to perpetuate the 


memory of a loved one 


A Memorial—but what type of 
Memorial will best serve its sacred 
purpose? 

Hundreds have asked themselves 
this question—and found a satisfy- 
ing answer in GOLDEN - VOICED 
DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. 


Installed inthe Campanile of theChurch, 
Deagan Chimes are adaily inspiration ...a 
constant reminder of the one commemor- 
ated ...a sublime expression of love and 
devotion ....an ever-appreciated public 
beneficence. 

Deagan Chimes are played by organist 
direct from organ console. A touch of 
the keys sends forth to all the community 
the most impressive, the most stately 
and the most beautiful music that man 
has yet devised—the Song of the Chimes. 


Can you conceive of a finer or 
more fitting tribute to a loved one? 


Jy Deagan Inc. 


EST, 1660 
252 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
Standard Sets, $6000 
and up. Literature 
including beautifu 
Memorial Book, on 

request. 


Deagan 


Tower Chimes 
played directfrom 


















..-A really remarkable 
series of travel booklets 
.--about England 


A new series of intensely interesting travel 
booklets...specially prepared for American 
travelers. Many pages about fascinating English 
history...the gorgeous English countryside, his- 
torical battlefields, abbeys, cathedrals, gay re- 
sorts. Where the quaint age-old customsare still 
observed, the Pilgrim Shrines...the ancestral 
homes of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln,etc.,etc. 
The booklets are graphically written, with attractive illus- 
trations, maps, etc., and cannot be secured elsewhere in 
America—35 cents each, post free. SEND FOR LIST. 

K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 





REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct from 
makers, Samples free. Suit lengths by mail. Carriage paid. 
NEWALL, 442 Stornoway, Scotland 
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*““And Ken 


wants to come 
as much as I do’”’ 


Ken is a good soul—he says we're 
coming down again next month! Isn’t 
that splendid? This is such a lovely 
place; our own home could hardly be 
more comfortable. And the guests are 
so pleasant and friendly. Most of them 
seem to come every year. ... We 
went visiting today—in the hotel 
kitchens! My first trip behind the 
scenes. It’s terribly interesting to see 
how this big place works. Clean! That 
kitchen was spotless! Ken has spoken 
several times about the excellent meals 
they serve here. But after seeing these 
beautiful kitchens, I don’t see how the 
food could help being delicious. 


ry y y 


Further information about Chalfonte- 

Haddon Hall is interestingly given in 

booklet form. We would be glad to mail 
you a copy. 


HALFONTE~ 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 
Leeps AND Lippincott COMPANY 
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Downtown 


Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


The Chain Store Industry 


oa URN back the pages of America’s 
financial history and you will find 
the records filled with tales of fortunes 
wisely and creditably won by alert in- 
vestors. Such men have had the foresight 
to vieualize the financial prospects of a 
new invention, of a growing industry, or 
of a conspicuous indication of good busi- 
ness management; and the confidence to 
back up their -judgment with their 
money. But often a period of many years 
elapses between the time a new idea is 
born and the time when investors see a 
return on their money from that idea. 
The General Motors Corporation came 
under the influence of the Du Pont man- 
agement in 1918, but it was not until 1925 
that the valuable nature of that influence 
was apparent. Nearly a hundred years 
elapsed between the time George Stephen- 
son produced the first steam locomotive 
and the time when the Vanderbilts and 
the Hills and the Harrimans were accu- 
mulating fortunes in the transportation 
industry. From the invention of the first 
internal combustion engine by Gottlieb 
Daimler to the bull market in General 
Motors this year was a long time. Simi- 
larly it has taken the chain store system of 
merchandising a long time to develop to 
a point where it has proved highly profit- 
able for investors. 

Not a new invention, to be sure, is the 
chain store, but it has revolutionized, to 
a considerable extent, methods of mer- 
chandising goods in this country, and it 
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has proved profitable to even the current 
generation of investors, who are dealing 
with a system that has been a half century 
or more in the process of development. 
The oldest of the American chain store 
systems, the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, dates its origin from 1857, and 
the F. W. Woolworth Company, the 


pioneer of the five and ten cent chain 


stores, started with a single store in 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1879. Liké the auto- 
mobile industry, however, the era of 
greatest prosperity in the chain store in- 
dustry, if we may call it an industry, has 
been the decade since the close of the 
World War. And if the judgement of those 
affliated with the industry may be de 
pended upon, the next decade or two will 
probably afford no less striking opportu- 
nities for investors in this industry than 
has the past decade. 

Much of the success of the chain store 
system of merchandising in this country 
can be attributed primarily to a reduction 
of the risks ordinarily isiherent in a small 
retail establishment. But the chief element 
in the success of the chain store is the 
economy and savings effected in the con- 
duct of the business. Most familiar is the 
saving that is possible in the cost of mer- 
chandise by purchases in large quantities. 
It is well known that ordinarily merchan- 
dise may be bought from a manufacturer 
at lower prices when it is bought in large 
quantities rather than in small lots. 
Transportation costs are also lower when 
material is shipped in carload lots. Profits 
of middlemen are eliminated to a great 
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“Sell a Goldenrod Carton Per Meter” 


VER 10% of all lamp sockets are empty because many 

families are not aware of the cheer and comfort 

afforded by adequate lighting. They fail to derive full 
benefit from their lighting fixtures. 

In carrying out its new business program the Associated 
System recently conducted an active campaign to promote 
better home lighting. The combined efforts of over 5,000 
employees were enlisted in the sale of an assorted carton of 
six Mazda lamps. A quota of one lamp per meter was set. 


Concerted Employee Effort 


The outstanding success of this campaign (some properties 
sold twice their quota) has demonstrated the cooperative 
value of employee effort in new business activities. 

The concerted effort of the personnel of the entire System 
toward better lighting with its resultant opportunity for 
increased electric service is an achievement which will lead 
the way to similar future accomplishments. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
61 Broadway ’ ’ ’ ’ New York, N. Y. 
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DOWNTOWN 


extent under present methods of chain 
store distribution, the retailer being 
brought directly into contact with the 
manufacturer, and the goods accordingly 
pass through fewer hands on their way 
from producer to consumer. Low costs for 
merchandise purchased mean lower costs 
to consumers, large sales, a more rapid 
turnover of goods on retailers’ shelves and 
the business can be handled with a lower 
overhead cost than the old-fashioned in- 
dividual merchant could achieve. More- 
over, the chain stores customarily conduct 
their business on a cash basis, which 
eliminates the credit losses with which 
old-style merchandising methods had to 
contend. And ordinarily the cost of retail 
deliveries is eliminated —the latter, of 
course, depending upon the particular 
line of chain store merchandising. 

These elements which have contributed 
to the development of the chain store 
method of distribution are, of course, 
familiar to all. Not so commonly under- 
stood are the advantages which chain 
store systems have over the one-store 
meshant in the way of management. 
Details in the administration of a chain 
store can be segregated with experts in 
charge. Buyers become specialists in de- 
termining the needs of each department 
for which they buy. They are in constant 
touch with the markets, closely in touch 
with the manner in which each individual 
item is selling, can avoid lines that are 
selling slowly, are able to gauge the de- 
mand, keep inventories at a minimum and 
increase the turnover of goods. Details of 
merchandising policies, personnel, and 
other factors may be segregated as well. 
In the single-store unit the proprietor 
usually has to act in all capacities, a sys- 
tem which has its obvious disadvantages. 


Wuy Cuan Stores SuccEED 


Those who have made a study of the 
reasons for the mercantile failures in this 
country have pointed out that among the 
chief causes are usually found: (1) in- 
experience, (2) lack of capital, (3) location 
of store, (4) poor buying and slow turn- 
over of goods, and (5) a tendency to 
expand too rapidly on borrowed capital. 
Most of these reasons for failure are non- 
existent in a chain store system which has 
a capable management. Very few, if any, 
of the successful chains in this country 
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have started on a large scale or as a pro- 
motional scheme. A new unit is added and 
carried from the profits of the first, in the 
early stages of development. With the 
successful development of the chain, 
locations are left in the hands of men who 
make a specialty of seeking desirable sites 
— a system that has definite advantages 
over the hunch of the old-fashioned 
merchant. 

But of most importance in any mer- 
chandising problem is the ability to sell 
goods rapidly and to prevent the accumu- 
lation of dusty stock on the shelves. Three 
of the largest grocery chain stores turn 
over their entire inventory on an average 
of from four to six weeks. The large five 
and ten cent store chains turn their in- 
ventory over on an average of about every 
six weeks. Two of the well known restau- 
rant chains turn their inventory over once 
every two weeks. A large tobacco chain 
store averages to turn its stock of goods 
over eight or nine times a year. A certain 
drug chain does it about three or four 
times a year. Very few of the small in- 
dependent stores which compete with the 
chain store units can average such a 
rapidity of turnover, many do well if they 
average half their speed. 

Such is the favorable background for 
the chain store method of distribution. 
Certain disadvantages are claimed, no- 
tably that store managers often lack the 
friendly contact that the individual mer- 
chant — often a native —has with his 
customers. But often even this detail is 
studied and the psychology analyzed. 
One large eastern grocery chain has a 
fixed rule that a clerk must make some 
cheery comment to each customer, even 
if on no other subject than the weather. 
Pains are taken to promote a friendly con- 
tact. It is often objected that the chain 
stores lose business by not advertising 
locally. Many are now doing so, but fre- 
quently a certain line of goods may be 
offered at a price concession, even below 
cost, simply to induce customers to come 
in, thus striking a contact and probably 
encouraging other sales. 

At any rate, as an investment, chain 
store merchandising has proved a con- 
spicuous success. Financial statements 
plus the record of steady expansion, 
usually without borrowing or the assist- 
ance of outside capital, attest this. Prob- 
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Fa ITH a directorate composed of 
iw) members affiliated with 525 
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=== other companies, in 79 differ- 


ent lines of business, and with an intimate 
knowledge of modern business require- 
ments, this Company has developed 
banking facilities that completely meet 
the needs of business houses in both 
domestic and foreign trade. We invite 
you to discuss your problems with us. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. ALLEN Trustee CORNELIUS F. KELLEY 


President, Ana- 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Vice-Chairman, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, and 
President, Duke Power Company 

EDWARD J. BERWIND President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co. 
President, The 
Pullman Company 
Vice-President 

of Pickands, 

Mather & Company 
CALEB C. DULA Chairman of Board, 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

HOWARD ELLIOTT Chairman, Northern 
Pacific Railway Company 


Field, Glore & Co. 


EDWARD F. CARRY 


W. PALEN CONWAY 
HENRY G. DALTON 


MARSHALL FIELD 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER President, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation 

EUGENE G. GRACE President, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 

W. AVERELL HARRIMAN Chairman of 
Board, W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc. 


ALBERT H. HARRIS Vice-President, New 
York Central Railroad Co. 


conda Copper Mining Co. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY President, Com- 
mercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
RICHARD B. MELLON President, Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh 


GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY of G.M.-P. 
Murphy & Co. 

WILLIAM C. POTTER President 
LANSING P. REED of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 

THOMAS F. RYAN Financier 


CHARLES H. SABIN Chairman of the Board 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
EUGENE M. STEVENS President, Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company 
President, Guaranty 
Company of New York 
JOSEPH B. TERBELL President, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 


JOSEPH R. SWAN 


Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY Banker 


GUARANTY TRusT Company OF New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
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ably the best test of any investment is the 
way it stands up during a depression, from 
the standpoint of profits. Probably the 
severest test that has ever been recorded 
was in 1921, when commodity prices on 
the average shrank nearly fifty per cent. 
Several of the largest chain-store systems 
in the country reported an uninterrupted 
expansion in both sales and profits that 
year — a year when the index of depart- 
ment-store sales disclosed a material 
shrinkage. In this instance goods were 
turned over in such a short space of time 
that they were largely converted into cash 
before price declines could take effect. 

Naturally the plain fact that the chain 
store business is essentially a cash busi- 
ness, eliminating cierical costs in the mat- 
ter of rendering monthly statements and 
losses in collections is a desirable consider- 
ation as an investment. Many of them 
effect considerable savings by paying 
cash for their merchandise, thereby saving 
materially on trade discounts. The presi- 
dent of a large chain store system can be 
quoted as authority for the statement 
that the saving of the customary two per 
cent discount for cash within ten days 
saves enough in the course of a year to pay 
for that company’s dividend requirements 
on the common stock. But from the angle 
of possible appreciation in the value of a 
chain store stock, the policy is adopted by 
many of the leading systems of paying but 
a small proportion of their earnings in 
dividends and retaining a large proportion 
for current requirements of the business 
plus future capital requirements for ex- 
pansion. 

An authority on chain store invest- 
ments recently computed the results of 
nine of the largest chain stores in this 
respect. He found that an average of 72 
per cent of the net profits of these com- 
panies was retained in the business each 
year, the smallest retention, that of a 
grocery chain being 59 per cent, while the 
largest was 86 per cent — a five to twenty- 
five cent chain store system. Comparing 
this with the record of other industrial 
companies he found that eleven of the 
nation’s biggest single industries only re- 
tained an average of 25 per cent of their 
annual profits in the business, only one of 
these retained more than 37 per cent of 
the profits per annum while two public 
utilities, whose stocks are regarded as the 
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best, retained 7 per cent or less. The 
theory is that such money as is retained 
in the business can be invested for the 
benefit of the stockholders efficiently and 
results in the compounding of the per- 
centage of profits at a high rate per annum. 


A ProriraBLe INVESTMENT 


This compounding of excess profits, re- 
tained in the business, has resulted i 
fantastic stock dividends in some in- 
stances, over a period of years, as chain 
stores capitalized earnings retained in this 
manner. Sixteen years ago a banking 
house brought out a $2,000,000 issue of 
preferred stock of the S. S. Kresge Com- 
pany and the purchaser of each share of 
the preferred stock was given the privilege 
of purchasing a certain amount of com- 
mon stock at $45 per share. It has since 
been found that if an investor had pur- 
chased 100 shares at $45 a share at that 
time he would to-day hold 5530 shares, all 
received from stock dividends. At prices 
prevailing this year the stock would 
possess a market value of over $400,000, 
a remarkable return considering that the 
initial investment was but $4500. In addi- 
tion cash dividends have been paid and 
valuable rights have been received from 
time to time. Woolworth’s expansion has 
been enormous, although on a per share 
basis it does not compare with the in- 
stance cited. Nevertheless, the purchaser 
of 100 shares of Woolworth in 1914, during 
which year it sold close to its par value of 
$100 per share, would have 780 shares 
to-day, worth in the neighborhood of 
$150,000. 

Had a liberal dividend policy been 
followed in either instance during the en- 
tire period, it is unlikely that either an 
expansion in the scope of the business or 
in the value of the investment could have 
been obtained at anything like this ratio. 
Money paid in dividends would have been 
substantially lost, so far as the company 
was concerned. 

Naturally it would be unreasonable to 
assume that anything like this return 
might reasonably be expected over the 
next sixteen years. Many of the choicest 
store locations in large cities have already 
been preempted and competition between 
chain stores may be a factor to contend 
with in the future. Some investment 
bankers incline to the belief that the 
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The Invisible Balance Sheet 


Every public utility has an invisible balance sheet— 
a master sheet which deals in human values rather than 
in dollars and cents. 


The good will of customers gained by service well 
rendered, the loyalty and cooperation of employes, the 
good name acquired by honorable dealing—these give 
true service value to the physical property, and they are 
no less important because they are intangible and cannot 
be set within the frame of any corporate Balance Sheet. 


No enterprise can long prosper unless these assets, 
which can neither be expressed in money nor bought with 
money, abundantly appear in the Invisible Balance Sheet. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS «9 LECTRIC OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Declaration of 
- Independence 


E have issued an ofhi- 

cially approved fac- 
simile parchment copy of 
the famous Declaration, 
suitable for framing. 


You may have one of 
these, Free of charge, upon 
written application to 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE facsimile of 
the Declaration of Independence. (I 
enclose 5c. to cover postage.) 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positi 
suceess in business and public life. 
Be independent, Greate: 4 
ties now than ever penere 
ee are neates — with teed 
ining 
$5,000 to. ‘$10,000 — 
awe guide on ote by step. You can train at home dur- 
of LL.B. conf LaSalle 
A-T) found amon, racticing attorneys ‘of every 
We farnish ‘an text maior foel aclading. fourteen. volume Law 
Low, cost, easy valuable 108- “Law 
Guide” and ‘‘Evidence’’ books hn ‘Send for them N 


LaSatle Extension University, Dept. 596-L Chicago 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Change of Address 


In making a change of address subscribers should 
give their o/d address as well as the mew address. 
Failure to do this may possibly delay the change. 
All changes of address must be entered at least one 
month before the date of the first issue to be 
affected by the change. (For example, a change to 
affect the April issue must be received by Mar. 1) 
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smaller chain stores offer the best invest- 
ment possibilities at this time for that 
reason; but probably the safest issues 
from an investment viewpoint would be 
in the larger chains which have proved 
their merit. Meanwhile some of them are 
seeking new worlds to conquer. Wool- 
worth has already invaded the-British and 
German markets on a large scale, and 
$4,042,782 .of its 1927 profits which 
aggregated $35,350,474, were from the 
foreign stores. 

Most observers do not believe that the 
saturation point in the chain store field 
has yet been approached. General mer- 
chandise chains, it is estimated, are now 
doing in the neighborhood of 15 per cent 
of the total volume of this class of business 
in the United States and, in the opinion of 
authorities on chain store methods, their 
percentage covld be expanded to 50 per 
cent without raising the question of 
saturation. In the opinion of these ob- 
servers, the public may be depended upon 
to recognize the savings that may be 
realized on purchases at chain stores 
where many of the high merchandising 
costs have been eliminated. 

In some localities, and in certain lines, 
notably in the grocery chain stores in | 
New England, the territory has been very 
thoroughly covered, and profits are being 
maintained only with difficulty. Recent 
estimates were that about 75,000 grocery 
chain stores were in operation in the 
United States, or about 35 per cent of the 
200,000 odd stores in the country engaged 
in this business. If a total business of 
$5,000,000,000 is done annually in grocer- 
ies, it would appear that chain stores may 
still seek a field yielding $2,500,000,000 in 
sales per annum, for current estimates are 
that chain store sales per annum total 
about $2,356,000,000. Very little informa- 
tion on this ratio of chain stores to total 
stores is available. 

On the whole the saturation point does 
not appear to have been approached suf- 
ficiently close to suggest that competition 
between chain stores is likely to prove an 
immediately serious factor in the invest- 
ment markets. Chain store stocks, where 
capable management has been indicated 
by past results, still appear to possess a 
great deal of attractiveness to investors 
who contemplate investing in stocks 
rather than bonds. 
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It’s the money you spend 
wisely that counts 


SoMEONE has said that a rich man has more fun keeping a 
budget than a man of moderate means. Because the money 
he saves is tangible, he can see it and invest it, and put it to 
work. However, a budget is an invaluable help to anyone. 


A budget helps you keep the right proportions between 
expenses, prevents you from spending more than is best for 
food and rent, or crimping more than you should on en- 
tertainment and luxury. But a budget is not a reason for get- 
ting cheap things, things in which you forfeit quality by attempt- 
ing to save on price. A budget says to you: “ Here is the amount 
of money you should spend for this. Spend all of it, but don’t 


spend more.” And it is up to you to get the best that can be 
got for that amount. 


The person who spends his money wisely, who likes to 
get the utmost for it, always finds out from advertisements 
how he can spend it to the best advantage. 


It is surprising how much more wisely you can buy if you 
make it a habit to read advertising. A little more value 
here . . . a little better workmanship there .. . in this 
thing slightly more durability . . . that product perhaps a 
bit finer. And every cent of money you spend for advertised 
merchandise will bring you greater comfort, a higher quality 
of goods, and a standard of excellence that is nationally 
recognized. 
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It certainly pays to read the 
advertisements 
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| EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


py the time this goes to press, no clear-cut issue has arisen between 
the Democrats and the Republicans. With much talk of prohibi- 
tion and the oil scandals, of farm relief and flood control, there 1s still 
no indication that either party will stake the coming campaign on 
these problems. Principal interest has thus far centered on the Catholic 
question, which has arisen in connection with Governor Smith’s 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination. 
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TETHER this question should ever have been raised at all — as 

some contend — is now beside the point. The fact is that it as 
been raised and widely discussed, and Governor Smith has himself 
4 recognized it as a legitimate topic for debate. Hence, as the Democratic 
; Convention assembles at Houston on June 26, speculation concerning 
| the status of American Catholics reaches its peak, and the whole 
i country is looking to the delegates to take a sane and far-sighted stand 
on the issue which confronts them. 


Ss 


i HAT a note of religious rancor and discord should be added to the 
already jumbled overtones of half-baked economic theory and 
political sophisms which constitute American politics, is the least desire 
of every responsible and patriotic citizen. The history of sixteenth 
: century France, of Germany during the Thirty Years War, of England 
: under the Commonwealth, of Mexico at the present time, should be 
: sufficient warning of the horror and stupidity that comes of mixing 
religion and politics. Therefore, in taking up the Catholic question in 
this month’s debate, THE Forum’s purpose is not to stir up prejudice 
| but to allay it, in accordance with this magazine’s firmly e: tablished 
policy of giving a fair hearing to all sides of disputed questions. 
: 


N some respects, the idea here presented for the first time — that 

events are working toward the formation of a Catholic party tin 
America — seems to run a new thread through the political maze and 
offers a tenable explanation of certain puzzling tendencies. But the 
thoughtful reader will defer his judgment until he has pondered the 
answers of the two able authorities who are in close touch with different 
phases of the situation. Then, if the reader has acquired the Forum 
habit, his will make up his own independent mind. 
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HE first book 
in English to 
depict the life of the 
Devil’s Island 
Penal Colony in 
French Guiana. A 


powerful story of 
one of the most wretched and unhappy places 
on the globe. 


Condemned 


to Devil’s Island 


THE BIOGRAPHY of an UNKNOWN CONVICT 


By Blair Niles 


LAIR NILES is the first woman to have been allowed to visit 
the notorious Devil's Island since it became a penal colony. 
She tells with almost unbearable realism the heartrending story of 
thousands of men cast off from civilization and left to endure a 
life starved of sex and hope until they are released by death or 
sent home as broken men. “Condemned” tells of life in the hold of 
a convict ship, of the daily routine of prison life, of thrilling es- 
capes by sea and jungle, and the life of an exile after the expiration 
of his prison term. It is told from the point of view of the convict, 
with extraordinary frankness. Mrs. Niles’s articles in the press on 
the desperate life of these prisoners have aroused international 
attention and have been translated into several languages. 


Illustrated, $3.00 





BAD 
GIRL ( 


by 
Vina Delmar 


“Every one has been talking 
for years about the epic of 
married life and hoping that 
some one would write it. Well, 
here it is, in one of its phases. 
A remarkable book.” — Fanny 
Butcher, Chicago Tribune. 

5th printing. $2.00 


CATHERINE 
—PARIS 


Princess Marthe 
Bibesco 


A brilliant novel which 
achieved an extraordinary suc- 
cess in France last year. Es- 
sentially it deals with the aris- 
tocratic world in Europe be- 
fore the War. Translated by 
Malcolm Cowley. $2.50 


PROGRESSIVE 
DEMOCRACY 


Speeches and State 
Papers of 


ALFRED E. SMITH 
Compiled by 
Henry Moskowitz 


The personality and the politi- 
cal wisdom of Alfred E. Smith 
are reflected in his speeches 
and writings which are now 
presented in book form for the 
first time. $3.00 
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JUNE READING 


DonaLp F. Rose 


SINCLAIR LEWIS ET AL 


cee AMERICAN 

AUTHORS, by J. C. Squire and 
others (Holt, $2.00), gives the English 
viewpoint on a selection of American 
authors, being essays from the London 
Mercury which prove particularly interest- 
ing through the advantage of their three- 
thousand-mile perspective. Among the 
group is Milton Waldman’s criticism on 
Sinclair Lewis. This generous essay was 
written in advance of the appearance of 
Elmer Gantry; for which reason a scandal- 
ized and almost hysterical afterthought 
was added, displaying the complete 
consternation of the critic over Mr. 
Lewis’ calamitous aberration, and con- 
cluding with the earnest hope that “this 
vein has now exhausted itself and that in 
future he will recognize the difference 
between satire and derision.” 

Mr. Waldman was doomed to further 
disappointment. Mr. Lewis has done it 
again, and having demonstrated over some 
years his ability to write an important 
novel, steadfastly continues not to do so. 
His latest jeremiad over the chosen people 
is ‘THe Man Wuo Knew Coo .ince, 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00), in which we are 
introduced — most of us much against 
our will — to Lowell Schmaltz, the most 
intolerable ass so far enshrined in the 
Lewis pantheon. Mr. Schmaltz is exactly 
the sort of person who would drive us from 
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the comfort of the Pullman club car to the 
rear seat of a day coach and the mental 
stimulus of a time-table. Mr. Lewis, to be 
sure, is entitled to all needful glory for 
having transcribed him so completely and 
convincingly. No picture could be more 
adequate. It is not, in fact, a picture of a 
man, for no one man could be so many 
kinds of an intellectual nightmare; it is 
rather a composite photograph taken 
with Mr. Lewis’ shiny kodak, which seems 
now to be paralyzed in focus on the 
Middle West. The only substantial objec- 
tion to it is that no one can possibly want 
such a photograph for any conceivable 
purpose. 

Mr. Lewis does not reveal a type, for 
the type is already familiar and by all 
means vulgar. He simply records Mr. 
Schmaltz for the envy of our neighbors and 
the admiration of our heirs and assigns. 
There will be those who will find him 
enormously amusing — just as there is a 
well-established taste for Hebrew come- 
dians and tramp types of vaudeville 
but such amusement is no more dignified 
than that of schoolboys in comic valen- 
tines. 

The jacket of the book tells us that 
only one-third of the volume has hitherto 
been printed in the American Mercury; it 
does not explain why the other two-thirds 
were considered necessary. Nor does 
anyone explain how the book will help the 
cause of sweetness and light in the hinter- 






















CLOSE YOUR EYES 
-AND CHOOSE 


“The most important book of the 


o 
An exquisite work of art 





year. I regard the author as having al- Wim. Lyon Vhel; 
ready attained to the front rank of liv- 
ing novelists,” eat ied Reed Phelps “A brilliant novel Tt has the cool, 
sparkling quality of a champagne 
“A little masterpiece. Judged even cocktail.” Rap 
by that exacting standard (of master- —habel Paterson 
pieces) this is a contribution to literature.” “A 
nnn ealal Tas é signiheant literary event : His 
. , style hears comparison with Pater, Saltus 
“One of those rare novels which and Cabell, a style distinguished by ma- 


reveal the movement along a predeter- 
mined orbit of a new luminary in the 
planetary system of literature.” 


turity, and by an exquisite sense of tonal 
values, subdued to a perfect and supple 
” 





instrument of literary expression. 


—N. ¥ Times —N Y Jims 
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lands, or make life there or here more 
tolerable. The most we can get from it is a 
savage satisfaction over the stupidity of 
our fellows, a sense of our own admirable 
superiority, and some pleasure in a work 
of skill. But the final conviction is that a 
thing so well done was not worth doing 
anyway, and that Mr. Lewis is still 
wasting admirable talent in a recurrent 
paroxysm of personal pique. 

Lewis Galantiére also contributes to the 
national gallery of portraiture in FRANCE 
Is Futt or Frencumen (Payson & 
Clarke, $2.00), but has mercifully man- 
aged to be humorous about it. His little 
group of serious thinkers and drinkers 
from back home take it upon themselves 
to “clean up this French mess” by per- 
sonal examination of the scene and by 
conference and kind advice. They do 
more, however, than talk; they have ad- 
ventures, they meet charming ladies who 
cost them a lot of money, and their well- 
intentioned programme becomes entan- 
gled in the very whiskers of French 
diplomacy. We follow these earnest pil- 
grims on the trail of The Debt with 
eagerness and amusement, and find them 
good company despite their limitations — 
probably because their creator has not 
sacrificed his own humanity in order to be 
savage. They find at last that the French 
people “have something,” which is the 
ability to enjoy life. They are therefore 
quite beyond a certain sort of American 
comprehension. They also agree that 
France is a nice sort of place except that it 
is full of Frenchmen. Mr. Galantiére is 
perhaps a little weak on his American 
linguistics, but we shall forgive him that 
since he is enough of an international to 
depict not only the puzzled sincerity of 
these crusaders, but the equal difficulty of 
the French in comprehending the Ameri- 
can point of view, both at its best and 
worst. 

No characters, communities or condi- 
tions are beyond the reach of the novelist; 
but we have seen that even so skillful a 
writer as Sinclair Lewis can misinterpret 
them. His own stamping ground supplies 
the scene for one of the most charming 
novels of recent experience, Sue WaLks 
In Beauty, by Dawn Powell (Brentano’s, 
$2.50). Here are the people whom Mr. 
Lewis finds wholly horrible and impossi- 
ble. Miss Powell finds them wholly human 


and understandable, and proves it in a 
story which will win a wide variety of 
approval. Their ideals and ambitions are 
pathetically limited, yet the spark that 
stirs them is no less a flame because it 
burns in a small Ohio town; while it is also 
shown that there is no such thing as a 
omg geographical monotony of charac- 

This is principally the story of two 
vile lives. Linda is eager with ambition 
for a more generous life than her environ- 
ment seems to promise. Dorrie is a dream- 
ing child, but has the taste of life or her 
lips. Linda achieves her release and it 
proves a fatuous triumph whose emptiness 
she never realizes; but Dorrie discovers 
love, beauty, and poetry close around her. 
Miss Powell knows these people and the 
life they lead. She has dealt with the same 
material that has concerned our realists, 
and has achieved a true reality which 
others have lost in the hard severity of 
their careful etching. Where they have 
been strident in black and white, she has 
found the warm harmony of color. Mr. 
Mencken is again vindicated, since he it 
was who declared that women are the true 
realists. 


HISTORICAL AND OTHERWISE 


Lewis Galantiére turns up again as 
translator of Tue Sturip XI XtH Cen- 
Tury, by Leon Daudet (Payson & Clarke, 
$2.50) —a highly entertaining book. The 
author has two pronounced prejudices — 
for monarchism and for Catholicism — 
but he does not permit these to interfere 
with the really important business of be- 
laboring his unfortunate ancestors. He 
finds so much wrong with the nineteenth 
century that it appears to have been a 
serious waste of time, and the era takes a 
really terrific beating at his hands. His 
“twenty-two points’ on which those 
times were out of joint are all debatable 
matters which deny the book all chance of 
dullness. The chapter directed against the 
scientific fads of the century is the most 
entertaining, partly because these are 
international matters, and partly because 
we have our own current crop which is 
equally in need of a whole-hearted de- 
bunking. The arguments would be more 
effective, though less entertaining, if the 
author were somewhat less bad-tempered, 
bad-mannered, and sweeping in his antip- 
athies. It is, for example, hard to take 





cA Mirror 
for Witches 


By Esther Forbes 
The story of a found- 
ling child of old 
Salem. ‘‘Deeper, 
finer, and more beau- 
tiful than ‘O Genteel 
Lady.’ It is of a 
lovely and_ original 

uality.”” — Dorothy 

anfield Fisher. With 
woodcuts. $2.50 


Selected “Poems 
of cAmy Lowell 


Edited by 
John L. Lowes 
A collection of the 
most colorful and 
most enduring of 
Miss Lowell’s poems 

$3.00 


Mid-Pacific 
James Norman Hall 
Cruising the South 
Seas in search of 
romance and adven- 
ture with a_ philo- 
sophic traveler. $3.00 


Ernest Harold 
‘Baynes 


Raymond Gorges 
The life of the great 
naturalist and cru- 
sader makes ‘“‘a most 
inspiring story.’’ — 
Dr. Harvey Cushing 

Illustrated. $4.00 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Philosopher of Love 


By Houston Peterson 


Che first authentic biography of the man whom 
H. L. Mencken calls ‘‘the most civilized English- 
man of his generation.”’ Written with Ellis’ con- 
stant help and containing a frank study of the 
whole modern sex movement. I/llustrated. $4.50 
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Maker of Modern Arabia 


By Ameen Rihani 


This is probably the first accurate picture of Ibn Sa’oud, the most 
powerful and mysterious figure in the near East. Mr. Rihani is the 
only person who has ever traveled all over Arabia. 

Illustrated. $6.00 


< > 


THE TRAINING OF 
AN AMERICAN 


Being the earlier life and letters 
of Walter H. Page, edited by 
Burton J. Hendrick 


Vividly describes Mr. Page's life up to the war 
days, including his years as editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly. The result is an absorbing book in- 
dispensable to every reader of the later volumes. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


A 
My People 
the Sioux 
Chief Standing Bear 


A Dog-Puncher 


on the Yukon 
Arthur T. Walden 


The man selected by Byrd to 
manage dogs on the South Pole 
expedition tells of some of his 
thrilling earlier experiences. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


“One of the most interesting 
books I have read in a long 
while.’’ — Mark Van Doren in 
The Nation. Illustrated. $4.00 
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seriously a man who dismisses Napoleon 
as a scatter-brained ass and Rousseau as 
an imbecile. The spice of the translation 
may be represented by a sentence from 
the conclusion: “I know how filled with 
sacrilege and blasphemy this book will 
seem to many readers. This is the usual 
cry of frogs when they are smacked in the 
proper place on their little green pants.” 
An Englishman turns the searchlight on 
his own times in Portraits oF THE NEw 
Century, by E. T. Raymond (Double- 
day, Doran, $4.00) who was actually the 
late Edward Raymond Thompson, editor- 
in-chief of the London Evening Standard. 
Many of its subjects are men who will 
necessarily be rapidly eclipsed by the flux 
of events, for which reason this appraisal 
is timely and full of colloquial rather than 
historical interest. Their story tells among 
other things much of the causes of the War 
and the blunders in its early management; 
although it is too much to believe that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s preference 
for French novels was a deciding factor in 
the formation of the Entente. The essays 
are admirably written with the scholarly 
clarity and fragrance of allusion charac- 
teristic of good English criticism, and to 
the Englishmen in our midst the book will 
be as welcome as a letter from home. To 
Mayor Thompson, on the other hand — 
even in his fallen estate — it will be a 
proper reason for the gnashing of teeth. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


John Erskine has gone back to his first 
love in Tue Deuicut or Great Books 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), which is a collec- 
tion of simply elegant essays on the Eng- 
lish classics. It may be monstrous heresy 
to say so, but many of them are really 
better reading than the ancient monu- 
ments to which they serve as guides. The 
professor speculates very pleasantly con- 
cerning Milton, for instance, but not even 
his blandishments can convince us that 
Paradise Lost is to-day good reading, and 
all possible concessions to its music, 
majesty, solemnity, and scale will fail to 
fit it to our taste and times. This betrays 
a very grievous weakness in the teaching 
of literature. Great love and labor are 
expended to justify the classics to a 
younger generation — whose fruits are 
clearly far below their deserts. For literary 
appreciation cannot be transferred; the 
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teacher can do no more than _ point 
the path to good company among the 
mighty. 

Mr. Erskine undertakes somewhat 
more than this. He dissects the master to 
find the secret of the masterpiece, and 
applies some sort of scientific method to 
determine the synthesis of a great book. 
This is a chief pedagogic temptation and 
it leads not infrequently to absurdity. It 
is probable, for instance, that Shakespeare 
would fail miserably to pass a college 
extrance examination on his own works. 
Byron might stare in amazement at the 
professor’s explanation as to how he de- 
signed Don Juan, and Chaucer smile 
gently at the presumptive architectural 
plan of the Canterbury Tales. For genius 
does not work that way; it is above self- 
consciousness, and could rarely state its 
own formula. 

Mr. Erskine’s opening thesis is that all 
great books are modern books, which is 
true only in part. A book is great intrin- 
sically, and also in proportion to its time. 
A student under wise guidance can find 
the imperishable element in other quaint 
and curious centuries, and can learn to 
like it. Mr. Erskine knows this. The con- 
versation of his 4dam and Eve, put into 
the mouths of Mr. and Mrs. John Doe and 
The Young Lady Around the Corner, 
would win small excitement from the 
reading public. It is the piquancy of the 
semi-Biblical scene that makes its chatter 
zestful, and similar contrasts served the 
same purpose in the rest of the Erskine 
trilogy 

In these essays the professor dallies 
gracefully with the idea that he is Malory 
writing the Morte d’ Arthur and Spenser 
designing The Faery Queen, and so forth 
and so on. This is his legitimate function, 
and will perhaps preserve us from any 
immediate prospect of the Erskinizing of 
too many of the classic legends. 

The proper place of biographical cri- 
ticism is demonstrated in THe SKULL oF 
Swirt, by Shane Leslie (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50), an illuminating study of one of the 
most modern of the ancients. Swift, more 
than any man of his time, wrote from the 
stress of the spirit. It is vastly instructive 
to know as much as possible of the man 
and the life which were the theatre of this 
spirit’s vigor. Mr. Leslie has found much 
that is new, or at least has realigned old 
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CHOSEN BY THE Book-of-the-Month-Club FOR MAY 


THE CLOSED GARDEN 


by JULIAN GREEN 
Author of ** Avarice House’’ 


NDRE Mauvrois says: “Here is a very young man in whom several 
fine minds see a novelist arisen, without doubt the best of his 
generation. . . . One can imagine nothing more vivid than the 
depiction of this sad house, of the monotonous and tragic life of its 
three figures. Above all I have been struck by a power to evoke 


details which at times recalls Tolstoy.” 
First Printing 90,000 copies 


ry 
Naked Truth 


by CLareE SHERIDAN 


ee RS. SHERIDAN'S truth is 

naked —and often una- 
shamed. She draws no veil over her 
own experiences — or those of others 
Sometimes we owe a great deal to 
indiscreet writers. In this instance 
we owe most exciting reading to 
Mrs. Sheridan."’ — Harry Hansen in 
the N. Y. World. $5.00 


Black Majesty 
by Joun W. VaANDERCOOK 
¢«¢ A GORGEOUS tale, an historical 
romance or a biological ro- 
mance, as you choose. Beautifully 
written."’ — N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$2.50 


Asia Reborn 
by MarGuerite Harrison 


AN astounding book on the trans- 
formation of the East since the 
World War. $4.00 


Don Cateless 
by Rex Beacu 


THRILLING, colorful tale of a 
modern d'Artagnan of the trop- 
ics. Includes also Bards of Prey. $2.00 


The Island Within 


by Lupwic Lewtsoun 


‘<"T°HE tale of a Jew, manfully, 
tragically, withal triumphantly, 
facing his innermost problem — that 
of belonging to himself, instead ot 
being possessed by the world.” 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise $2.50 


Home to Harlem 
by CLaupe McKay 


NEGRO’S own story ot * Nigger- 
heaven."’ The novel that has 
created a literary sensation. $2.50 


Jipping Street 
by KatHLteeN Woopwarp 


HE true story of a childhood in a 
London slum. A vivid and moving 
autobiography. $2.50 


Daughters of India 
by MarGaret WIiLson 
A DBUGHTFUL story of an ex- 
uberant missionary, by the au- 


thor of ‘The Able McLaughlins.”’ 
$2.00 


$2.50 


Jt LIAN GREEN 


The Saga of 
Cap'n John Smith 


by CuristopHer Warp 
Wav John Smith did not marry 

Pocahontas — and many other 
interesting facts of the adventurer’s 
career set forth in uproarious and 
rollicking narrative verse by a dis- 
tinguished humorist. As quotable, 
readable, laughable a book as has 
been written in a long time. $2.00 


The Lovely Ducklings 
by Rupert HuGues 
HOUGH the novel is of Louise 
Todd, daring, and carefully docu- 
mented study of the American family 
of today, it substitutes for morbidness 
and despair, see vivacity, rush 
of action, clash of character and sus- 
pense. $2.00 


Ol’ Man Adam 
an’ His Chillun 


by Roark Braprorp 


¢¢ A COLLECTION of negro Biblical 
interpretations vastly 
amusing . . . as unique as the Uncle 
Remus animal tales."’— N. Y. Times. 
$2.50 


What You Should 
Know about Health 
and Disease 
by Howarp W. Haccarp, 


M.D. 


A readable, viral, 
book 


health 
people. 


authoritative 
for intelligent 
$ 5.00 


If your dooksellor cannot supply you with these books write the publishers for them 


Harper (? BROTHERS 


’ Publishers since 1817 


New Yor« 
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material to many new conclusions, par- 
ticularly in elucidating some of Swift’s 
satire which is beyond ordinary compre- 
hension. He strikes one felse note when he 
offers his solution to Swift’s tragic per- 
sonality: namely, that the gloomy dean 
had a heart but no soul. Since he does not 
tell us what he understands by soul, we 
are not much better off. A touch of well- 
conceived drama is contributed to the 
preface by recalling the disinterment of 
the skulls of Swift and his Stella, whereby 
Mr. Leslie is set to musing like Hamlet 
upon a friend he knows so well. 


THE AMERICAN LEGEND 


Up Ee River, by Margaret Prescott 
Montague (Macmillan, $2.50), is a series 
of short stories in elaboration of what is 
claimed to be our only truly American 
legend. Uncle Remus and his yarns 
usually are credited with this distinction; 
but as a matter of fact, these are blood 
brothers to the stories of Cunny Rabbit 
and the Big Beef of Africa, twice Ameri- 
canized to fit the taste and humor of white 
folks. These stories of Eel River are about 
one Tony Beaver of West Virginia, known 
also in New England as Paul Bunyan — 
a legendary lumberman prodigious in 
strength, ingenuity, and high humor. 
Before their unblushing exaggerations a 
cowboy might stand abashed, and if the 
tall story be our most characteristic 
American pleasure—as is indeed ru- 
mored — then these stories must be truly 
native born. Certainly they are folk 
legend, grown and elaborated by word of 
mouth, rather than the work of an author; 
but Miss Montague has contrived them 
neatly into entertaining yarns. Two of 
them were published in Tue Forum. 

Tue Gosps_er or Gop, by Percy Mac- 
kaye (Longmans, Green, $2.50), belongs 
to the same company, and is the first of a 
series of five poems to deai with the 
myths of the Kentucky mountains. This 
one was born in an older country, but is 
well naturalized among the Southern 
pines, and into it are woven strains of 
Negro and native fable. It is written, so 
the author declares, in the “speech 
rhythm” of the Kentucky mountaineers, 
which proves to be pure poetry, richly 
musical, colorful, and spared the deceitful 
trickery of conventional verse forms. 
Unfortunately the author occasionally 
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commits barbarisms of invented words, 
and sometimes introduces lines so ~un- 
poetic as to jar the reader into amazed 
resentment. 


THE LAWRENCE LEGEND 


The story of T. E. Lawrence has grown 
rapidly to epic proportions, and in it the 
elements of fact, fancy, and myth already 
struggle for first place. The chief docu- 
ment of evidence was his own Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, which was, however, a 
little high-priced for popular reading, 
while Revolt in the Desert \eft an uncom- 
fortable aftertaste of a story only half- 
told. Lowell Thomas came thereupon to 
the rescue — With Lawrence in Arabia — 
whose general fidelity to faithful fact was 
pretty well represented in its photo- 
graphs, in which Lawrence was retouched 
to look like a sheik of the motion pictures 
and in all respects picturesque rather than 
convincing. The latest book, LAwRENcE 
AND THE ARABIAN ADVENTURE (Double- 
day, Doran, $3.00), is by Robert Graves 
and tells of a new revolt or at least a 
revulsion on the part of the Colonel him- 
self and his close associates against the 
journalistic glibness of Lowell Thomas. 
It is implied that Thomas was more 
determined to make a good thing out of 
the story than to tell it with good taste, 
judgment, and conscience, and the present 
book is mildly obsessed with the deter- 
mination to be authoritative. 

By it, Lawrence is made not much more 
comprehensible, from which we may con- 
clude that the thing cannot be done. He 
is, however, made more interesting, and 
the story is as complete as any such narra- 
tive can well be. Part of it may prove a 
shade tiresome to those indisposed to 
trace a military campaign with map and 
colored pins, but this contains an exposi- 
tion of Lawrence’s theory of desert war- 
fare which he himself clearly regards as of 
first importance. Our chief gain is from 
the unmistakable close acquaintance be- 
tween Graves and Lawrence — an _ in- 
timacy which is somehow spared the 
blight of hero worship —and from the 
fact that Graves is competent to see these 
figures and events with a poet’s eye. 
Despite its self-appointed burden of 
scrupulous authenticity, the book is there- 
fore a fascinating yarn and brings us 
closer to this strange, turbanned English- 
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The Stream of History 
by Geoffrey Parsons 


A history of the world from creation to 
the present day, vividly written and 
notable for its clearness, impartiality, 
and breadth of vision. With pictorial 
decorations by James Daugherty. $5.00 


The Other Side 


Tennis 


Beliefs That Matter 
by William Adams Brown 


A book for the thousands of men and 
women who seek a restatement and ex- 
planation of the spiritual foundations 
beneath a material and changing world. 
It is unbiassed, straightforward, and in- 
clusive. $2.75 


What Am I? 


by Struthers Burt 


Spirited, provocative essays on 


by Helen Wills 


The principles of the game pre- 
sented by America’s champion 


by Edward G. Spaulding 


An invigorating, popular philo- 





American ideals, manners, and | Woman player with many anec- 
dotes of famous stars and 
matches. Illustrated by the au- 


customs at home and abroad. 


$2.00 | thor. 





The Torches Flare 

by Stark Young 

author of “Heaven Trees,”’ etc. 

A brilliant novel of the quickly 
moving theatrical and artistic 
life of New York and of the 
quiet permanence of the South, 
full of penetrating comment on 
art, life, and society. $2.50 





sophical inquiry upon questions 
of pertinence to every individual. 
$2.50 $2.00 


The Building of Cultures 
by Roland B. Dixon 
author of “The Racial History of Man” 


A remarkable survey of the 
histories of civilizations. “ Dr. 
Dixon's conclusions are of in- 
terest and importance to every 
thoughtful person.”” — May- 
NARD Suipey in The Argonaut. 


From ** The Torches Flare” $4.00 





The Black Cap 


The Greene Murder Case | Some Famous Medical 


New Stories of Murder and | by S. S Van Dine ‘Trials 


Mystery compiled by 
Cynthia Asquith 


**Full of thrills, good writing, and 


Case” 


Richmond News Leader. $2.00 


Important Fiction 
Ambition 
by Arthur Train 
Fifth printing $2.50 
They Could Not Sleep 
by Struthers Burt $2.00 
Queer Street 
by John Wiley $2.00 


Shadow of the Long Knives 
by Thomas Boyd $2.50 
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author of “The ‘Canary’ Murder 


“The best detective story pub- 
ideas that are fresh and new.” | lished so far this year.” 


~The Forum. $2.00 


by Leonard A. Parry, M.D. 


“Dr. Parry writes of many little- 
known trials with a wealth of 
curious and absorbingly interest- 
ing details.” 

—Hartford Courant. $2.50 


A Varied General List 


The Restless Pacific 


by Nicholas Roosevelt $3.00 
Service Record 
by an Artilleryman, Leo V. Jacks $2.00 


Wild Animal Pets 
by William L. Finley and Irene Finley $3.00 
A History of Architecture 


by Banister Fletcher 
New, revised edition. $12.00 
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man and all his works. Lawrence has 
again disappeared; that is to say he has 
deliberately obliterated himself as Private 
Shaw, and the present book leaves the 
impression that he, at least, has no more 
to say. 

Lawrence is obviously anxious for our 
better comprehension of the Arab, even 
though the Arab at last failed his hopes in 
the grim massacre of Turks and Germans 
which first dimmed the faith of the alien 
leader. For this reason he would probably 
approve THe Marsu Aras — Hay Rik- 
KAN, by “Fulanain” (Lippincott, $3.00 
which deals in very different fashion with 
the tribes of the swampy lower lands of 
Iraq, their folklore and legend, and their 
strange amphibian existence among the 
reeds of the river. “Fulanain” is an 
Englishman who might just as well have 
been more generous with his identity, and 
who by choice or coincidence has followed 
the formula of Trader Horn. Haji Rikkan 
— principal figure of the book — is also a 
trader with time and taste for philosophy, 
observation, and the interminable spinning 
of yarns. He will not dangerously chal- 
lenge the profitable position of Trader 
Horn, chiefly because he keeps clear of 
extravagance and will not need to refute 
the charge of sheer invention, but the 
book will thoroughly repay the reader in 
understanding of another queer corner of 
the world, and entertain him with a 
diverting patchwork of Arabian Nights 
stories. And these Arabs, despite their 
isolation, are first cousins to Lawrence’s 
friends of the desert, and the War reached 
out even to them, principally providing 
them with opportunities for naive thiev- 
ery, while not much disturbing their 
ancient habits. 


LIGHT WINE AND DARK 


If a novel can tell a story, stir the 
imagination, trouble the conscience, and 
start an argument, it is doing as much as 
can reasonably be asked of it. All these 
things and a few others are accomplished 
by Mr. Weston’s Goop Wing, by T. F. 
Powys (Viking Press, $3.50). It is a queer 
and baffling book Which can give pointers 


to Mr. James Branch Cabell and all his 
works. There are two chief currents in it 
—one strictly of the earth and earthy, 
and the other an allegory out of high 
heaven or its immediate vicinity. There is 
a perfectly comprehensible English village 
with a limited cast of English villagers 
engaged in the bucolic business of eating, 
drinking, laboring, and gossiping, and in 
the careless and casual propagation of 
their kind. There are a parson, a mad poet 
or preacher, an innkeeper, a lout, sundry 
foolish maidens, and a perfectly vile 
woman — perhaps the vilest woman yet 
written into respectable literature. But 
this village, while in all respects an ancient 
English hamlet, is also the wide world and 
its creatures, and along its leafy lanes God 
Almighty in the guise of Mr. Weston 
drives a Ford truck and sells light wine 
and dark. 

There is no mistaking the allegory, 
though there is also no profit in trying to 
work it out in meticulous detail. This is a 
sort of Anglican Jurgenesque, kindlier in 
its irony, too gentle to be called satire, 
and unburdened by the necessity of 
perpetual cleverness. Also it is funda- 
mentally reverent, even though many 
good and faithful souls will be troubled by 
so homely and intimate a picture of their 
Creator and His favorite Book. The par- 
able is not far from some elements of the 
Cabell legend, but there is a world of 
difference between the two moralists. 

Mr. Weston’s light wine is the love of 
God, offered to all at a fair price, and find- 
ing customers in strange places. There is 
also the dark wine of eternity, which only 
a few may take. Or, if you please, the 
light wine is Knowledge and the dark, 
Truth. Or you may draw other conclu- 
sions as they suit you, and find your own 
pleasure in fitting together the balance of 
the puzzle. Or you may read it for a story 
and no more, and perhaps be a little upset 
by so much of the flesh and at the same 
time be moved by the beauty and pathos 
and even terror in the tale. It is a book 
that will come within no formula, but 
will also, we suspect, endure every test of 
thoughtful reading. 


Every month Donald F. Rose will publish his selections for the Forum 
Books helf i in these pages. 
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RIVER 


By TRISTRAM TUPPER 


Author of “Jorgensen” 
The smell of woodsmoke and the sound of a mountain 
stream continually define this novel of a man’s first 
headstrong love — a novel vigorously conceived, deli- 
cately written. Mr. Tupper, author of three previous 
novels and much shorter fiction here steps out courage- 
ously from conventional ranks and does an unusual 
thing with extraordinary quietness. $2.50 


THE MARSH ARAB 


HAJI RIKKAN 
By FULANAIN 


“I think I've read all the important books on Arabia 
recently published and yet it came to me as something 
of a surprise that Arabia has great swamp areas where 
tribes could not die of thirst if they wanted to. Haji 
Rikkan floated among the reeds in a boat from village to 
village, bargaining . . . Haji Rikkan knew everybody, 
was known by everybody. “The Marsh Arab” is as inti 
mate as a novel."’— Walter Yust in the Philadelphia 
Ledger. “It is a delight. It opened a new world to me.” - 

Ida N. Tarbell. 
Frontispiece. Octavo, $3.00 


OPALS AND GOLD 


By ROBERT M. MACDONALD, F. R. S. G. 5S. 


“This book about Australia’s gem miners tells the story of a 
little-known mode of life. It is true as a photograph not 
fiction, but solid, staring fact.” N.Y. World. 8 Illustra 
tions. $4.00 


THE MYSTERIES 
AND SECRETS OF MAGIC 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON, M. B. E. 


\ storehouse of weird and half-forgotten lore of demons 
witches and banshees, all the hidden powers of evil that 
once swarmed the earth. “A most tempting book North 
American Review. 62 Illustrations $3.50 


THE MYSTERY 
OF THE BARREN LANDS 


By RIDGEWELL CULLUM, Author of “The Wolf Pack” 


A tale of the Hudson's Bay country, painting vividly the 
lure and suspense in man's struggle against primitive nature 
$2.00 


ROGUES’ MARCH 
By MARGARET TURNBULL, Aushor of 


J t Jackson, the “‘temale ferret, 
t tery 


Madame Judas" 


solves a ftront-pag 
that has nonplussed the greatest detectives in the 


counts $2.00 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Pirandello’s 


THE OLD AND 
THE YOUNG 


is 


The Dutton Book of the 
Month for June 


Modern! Modern! Modern! In this mas- 
terly, satirical novel of Pirandello’s, three 
generations are in conflict in the political, 
moral and religious upheaval of Sicily from 
which can be gathered an understanding of 
the Italy of today. The subtle influence of 
women is shown as a powerful force for 
good and evil. Romance, humor, and stark 
realism are blended on an exquisite tapes- 
try. Two Vols. $5.00. 


For your Pleasure and 
Profit during Vacation 


Best Sellers During May 


1. THE SON OF MOTHER INDIA AN- 
SWERS, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
19th Ed. (Gen.) $1.50 

2. REEDS AND MUD, by V. Blasco 
Ibanez. 15th Ed. (Fict.) (Book of the 
Month for April) $2.50 

3. THE FRIEND OF ANTAEUS, by 
Gerald Hopkins. 5th Ed. (Fict.) (Book 


of the Month for May) $2.50 
4. HAPPINESS, by William Lyon 


Phelps. 13th Ed. (Gen.) $1.00 
5. IRON AND SMOKE, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. 18th Ed. $2.50 
6. THE DREADFUL NIGHT, by Ben 
Ames Williams. 9th Ed. (Detect. ) $2.00 

7. MUSSOLINI, MAN OF DESTINY, 
by Vittorio de Fiori. 5th Ed. (Biog.) 
$3.00 

8. CLOWNING THROUGH LIFE, by 


Eddie Foy. 5th Ed. (Autobiog.) $3.00 

9. ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN DI- 
PLOMACY, by A. L. P. Dennis. 4th 
Ed. (Gen.) $5.00 

10. HONEYMOON MILLIONS, by 
Steuart M. Emery. Just published. 
(Fict.) $2.00 

~ 


To your Bookseller or FE. P. Dutton & Co., 
681 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
Please send me the Dutton Book of the 
Month for June and books checked. 

|\Charge to my account. [}C.0.D. 
NN Fs ov Sah ee we 
Address 
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VATICAN AND WHITE HOUSE 


Tue Roman Catuoric CHURCH IN THE 
Mopern State, by Charles C. Mar- 
shall; Dodd, Mead, $2.50 

Reviewed by Fatuer Joun AvucGustine 
RYAN. 


ogee thesis maintained in this book is 

twofold: the claim of the Pope to 
pronounce obligatory judgments on politi- 
cal and civil matters having moral aspects 
is a grave and ever-present danger to the 
state; and the Catholic belief in the union 
of church and state may be converted into 


if Catholic 


numerous 


practice in the United States, 
voters ever become sufficiently 
to change the Constitution. 
Mr. Marshall presents four main argu- 
ments in support of this thesis. The first 
contends that citizens who acknowledge 
the duty of obedience to the Pope are 
much more dangerous to the state than 
those who submit only to the dictates of 
their “free consciences.”” Admitting that 
citizens have a right to disregard a civil 
law which seems to them wrong, he main- 
tains, however, that they should not take 
this action in obedience to any church or, 
indeed, to any law. “If one is to be bound 
in his conscience by law, what then is the 
use of re It would seem, there- 
fe re, that a citizen who acts according to 
the saliscla ple laid down by St. Peter and 
the other Apostles “We ough t to obe y 
God rather than men” — would not be 
obeying that kind of “free”? conscience 
which Mr. Marshall regards as necessary 


Jliustrated , 
‘Se rate XVI 


clion 


to the welfare of the state. This is an 
astoundingly irresponsible conception of 
conscience. Probably the average state 
would prefer to trust its laws to a Pope 
who would command disobedience to it 
only in a very grave situation and in ac- 
cordance with fundamental principles of 
right than to a community of persons 
whose “consciences’’ emancipated them 
from all law and all principle, who felt 
free to follow their whims and inclinations. 

The author seems to fear that the 
“solidarity” exhibited by Catholics in 
obedience to the Pope would be much 
more perilous to civil law than any possi- 
ble combination of citizens who followed 
their “free” This is a pure 
assumption. It is negatived by the politi- 
cal experience of the last century and a 
half. Throughout that period the disregard 
of civil law and the overturning of govern- 
ments have been impelled, almost without 
exception, by “free” consciences and by 
other influences than papal commands. 
The danger that Mr. Marshall conjures up 
belongs in that remote class of possibilities 
which no people or government can afford 
to take seriously. If they did, they would 
have no time for anything else. 

According to his second argument, the 
claim of the Catholic Church to be the 
only true one contradicts the First 
Amendment to the Constitution which 
forbids Congress to prohibit the free exer- 
cise of religion. This is not very precise 
thinking. The First Amendment neither 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOOKS 


affirms nor denies the Cathcliz principle. 
All that it does is to enact a legislative 
policy. Elsewhere Mr. Marshall declares 
that this doctrine of the Catholic Church 
is opposed to “the principles underlying 
the guarantees of religious liberty in the 
Constitution.” Again he is wrong. The 
principle (false) that all religions are 
equally right, or have equal moral rights, 
does not “‘underlie” the First Amend- 
ment. Had the members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention been Catholics, they 
could still have conscientiously and, in the 
circumstances of their time and place, 
would have been compelled to enact the 
guarantee of freedom of worship. Un- 
doubtedly, many of the men who sat in 
that body rejected the principle that all 
churches are objectively equal, for they 
believed, respectively, that their own 
churches possessed moral and spiritual 
superiority. 

Mr. Marshall’s third argument is that 
Catholics may some day become sufh- 
ciently numerous and powerful to change 
the Constitution and bring about a union 
of church and state. To this there are two 
obvious replies. First, American Catholics 
might not want to change the Constitu- 
tion in this matter any more than the 
present Catholic majorities in many 
states show such a disposition. Second, the 
day when Catholics are likely to command 
a two-thirds majority in Congress and a 
majority in the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states is so far off and so 
hypothetical that Mr. Marshall’s fears in 
this connection will not be seriously con- 
sidered by more than a small minority 
of his fellow citizens. It will be 
recalled that this argument and this fear 
were set forth by Reverend Charles Hill- 
man Fountain in the March issue of Cur- 
rent History. He declared that no Catholic 
should be elected to any political office. 
Does Mr. Marshall agree? 

His fourth argument is drawn from a 
consideration of that “twilight zone” — 
that province of “mixed matters” — 
which comes within the jurisdiction, under 
different aspects, of both church and 
state. To this subject he devotes the last 
five chapters of his book. They constitute 
a practical anticlimax to the theoretical 
argumentation set forth in the previous 
nine chapters. The attempt to show from 
experience that the claims of the Pope 
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have brought the church into actual con- 
flict with the laws of the United States isa 
complete failure. Mr. Marshall does not 
produce a single instance of such a conflict 
in all the years since the Constitution was 
adopted. To be sure, there are differences 
and disagreements between the church 
law and the laws of American states on 
such subjects as marriage and education. 
But they do not include situations “in 
which the church commands one thing 
and the state forbids that thing, or vice 
versa. As in the theoretical part of the 
work, so in these chapters, Mr. Marshall 
is dealing entirely with remote and 
hypothetical events of a kind which no 
state can afford to waste its time consider- 
ing. It is possible that all the other states 
in the world will make a united attack 
upon America; nevertheless, not even the 
most ardent militarist demands that our 
country possess an army and navy ade- 
quate to deal with this possibility. 

While repudiating the Hegelian concept 
of the “‘Absolute State,” Mr. Marshall 
sets up another omnipotent political 
power. He calls it the “Civic Primacy of 
the People.” To this curious modern 
Leviathan, rather than to any church, he 
would concede “‘the seat of moral sover- 
eignty in the state.” (P. 280). To it ap- 
parently he attributes the moral authority 
to abolish the right of private property! 
(P. 219). 


The Swaggering Enemy 


Tre anp WesTERN Man, by Wyndham 
Lewis; Harcourt, Brace, $5.00. 
Reviewed by Goruam B. Munso.. 


is hard to say what one thinks of 
Time and Western Man, but easy to 
say whether one likes it or not. This is be- 
cause Wyndham Lewis has staged a battle 
beneath our noses, and every trace of 
order has been obscured by the din and 
fury with which he resists apparently in- 
numerable foes, captained by what he 
calls “the revolutionary simpletons”’ in 
the arts, by Bergson, S. Alexander, and 
A. N. Whitehead in philosophy, and by 
Spengler for the historians. In battle any 
ruse is fair, and Wyndham Lewis uses 
every trick —ridicule, innuendo, dister- 
tion, begging the question, and so onr— 
to discredit his opponents who represent, 
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he tells us, the “time-cult.”” He does not 
mark out his own position (that is 
promised for another book), but he ap- 
pears to be fighting for static and plastic 
qualities in art and life, for “spatializa- 
tion” against “temporalization,” for the 
eye against the ear. It is a relief when the 
turmoil is over and Lewis announces him- 
self victor; but actually one knows little 
more than that and wonders if, perhaps, 
the enemies that Lewis has chosen are not 
laughing over the confusion kicked up in 
front of their own positions. 

The strange thing is that Time and 
Western Man is addressed to the general 
reader, yet it is written in a style that 
takes no account of such a reader’s sus- 
ceptibilities, prejudices, and associations. 
The Elizabethan vigor of Lewis’ vocabu- 
lary will interest professional writers, but 
the general reader will certainly prefer 
more clarity, less intrusion of the author’s 
restless personality, and a quieter tone as 
his-conditions for that thinking on ab- 
stract matters that Lewis exhorts him to 
undertake. As matters are, it looks very 
much as though Lewis’ proposal to 
write for the “hurried man” is simply 
anti-fashionable. A man tests the protesta- 
tions of his acquaintances by their be- 
havior, the protestations of an author by 
his style; and in this instance Lewis’ style 
belies his alleged concern with the general 
reader. 

There is no reason why the reader 
should be interested in the personality of 
Wyndham Lewis, but if he is, that is an- 
other affair. Lewis has burly talents, 
strong prejudices, and a bellicose spirit. 
He is by training and temperament an 
artist, and without training and with only 
a wish, he would now like to figure as a 
philosophic mind. But so long as his mind 
resembles nothing so much as a barbed- 
wire entanglement of prejudices in which 
are strewn the mangled and slaughtered 
bodies of those ideas that arouse his 
hostility, it will be better to turn to such 
straightforward, orderly analyses of the 
romantic drift as Irving Babbitt and Paul 
Elmer More have constructed. In fact, the 
general reader who is looking for light 
rather than heat on the issues that agitate 
Wyndham Lewis will find more of it if he 
girds himself to the difficult enterprise of 
reading Space, Time, and Deity by S. 
Alexander and Science and the Modern 
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World by A. N. Whitehead. The first 
principle of intelligent controversy is to 
state fairly the view of one’s opponent, to 
state it so fairly that he agrees: “ Yes, that 
is my viewpoint and argument.” After 
that, the attack! But this first principle 
Lewis has not exemplified; hence the 
counsel to read Whitehead and Alexander 
is in order. 
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2 OR attaining a wide—and what 

threatens in some cases to become a 
permanent — fame, exploration of distant 
places is the best bet of the four-flusher. A 
Barnum has to produce a freak that looks 
real under close scrutiny, but a Cook needs 
only to say that he has performed a great 
journey in order to receive diplomas and 
be crowned with garlands by the leading 
cities. That he is to-day notorious, rather 
than famous, is the result of accident; 
another man who was in the field at the 
same time broke the lawn-tennis etiquette 
of the sport of exploration and gave the 
world “‘the low-down” on that particular 
performance. 

But when Peary got through proving to 
the satisfaction of the world that Cook 
had never done, nor even tried to do, what 
he claimed, his reward was an unpopular- 
ity which his great achievements and 
admirable character have not yet over- 
come. For no saying is commoner about 
things that happened twenty years ago 
than — “Cook was a gentleman and a 
liar; Peary was neither.” That shows how 
the dice have been loaded, at the insis- 
tence of the public, in favor of the man 
who goes to a place so distant that he can- 
not very well be watched and then comes 
back with thrilling tales of discoveries and 
heroic deeds. 

Doubtless it is fortunate that skillful 
publicity can make heroes so easily, for 
they are an inspiring sight and do us a lot 
of good. But it would not be amiss if real 
achievement could also be rewarded. 
There is a minority who are annoyed by 
newspaper heroes but who still have that 
deep human craving for something to‘ad- 
mire — only their nature forces them to 
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insist that heroes remain heroic even on 
close scrutiny. For that minority there is 
nothing happening in the world just now 
more encouraging than the gradually 
altering magnitude of the two great stars 
of African tradition, Livingstone and 
Stanley. 

Livingstone died in the heart of Africa 
in 1873. Decades after that, fully half of 
the public knew Livingstone chiefly as a 
missionary who had been “rescued” in 
Africa by Stanley. Even now, for every 
person who can so much as name one of 
Livingstone’s books or give the sketchiest 
idea of his achievements, there are at 
least three who can tell you that Stanley 
traversed the jungles and wrote a book 
called Darkest Africa. But at last justice is 
being done. Geographical societies honor 
Livingstone; they do not honor Stanley. 
It has become high praise to speak of a 
man as being of the “Livingstone type”; 
the “Stanley type” is never spoken of 
(though we have enough of them with us, 
God wot). The light of Livingstone shines 
steadily now over the whole world from 
the land he loved, which, in accord with 
one of his greatest successors — Carl 
Akeley — he would have called “ Bright- 
est Africa.” 

To be sure, Stanley was not a four- 
flusher. His star will never fade away com- 
pletely. It will continue to twinkle with a 
bright, if not a strong, light in a sky that 
Livingstone dominates. Stanley was a 
man who knew how to “sell himself.”” He 
had behind him the then unequaled pub- 
licity forces and abilities of James Gordon 
Bennett and the Herald. He did many 
things well and was always careful to do 
them in the spotlight. If he was not ac- 
tually guilty of stirring up trouble with 
the natives, because fights and the danger 
of fights made good reading, at least he did 
not strive in the Livingstone manner to 
avoid them. Livingstone loved Africa for 
its own sake; Stanley valued it for the 
newspaper space it enabled him to com- 
mand. Doubtless both men had more 
motives than these two, and some of 
Stanley’s were good and even noble. He 
certainly did his part well in giving Liv- 
ingstone all the help that the sturdy old 
pioneer would accept. 

There have been many biographies of 
Livingstone, but none so well suited as 
this one by Finger to guide the simple and 
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wise and dauntless pioneer of Africa inta, 
the love and honor of new multitudes. 
Best of all, this author does not surfeit the 
reader with quotations. Instead, he fills 
the reader with such a desire for Living- 
stone’s own writings that, if the biography 
itself were not so absorbing, one could not 
refrain from stopping in the middle of it 
to search among old book stores for a copy 
of Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa —that greatest of African 
travel books with the dullest of names. 
Sometime you resolve you will read that 
book. If you do, you will go on inevitably 
to The Zambesi and the Last Journal. And 
if you then read Akeley’s Brightest Africa, 
there will be little left in your mind of 
Stanley’s Darkest Africa. A fascinating 
reality will have taken its place. 


An Exceptional Novel 


Tue Wiruerep Root, by Rhys Davies; 
Holt, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Dr. Joserpu Co.tins. 


ee is not nearly so much casting 

of bread upon the waters as there 
should be. Anyone who doubts that such 
bread is found after many days should 
read The Withered Root, a most unusual 
novel by a young Welshman, Rhys 
Davies. 

When he was fifteen, Reuben Daniels 
gave Ann Roberts—a wayward girl, 
driven from home by a pious father — all 
the money he had, eighteen shillings. 
Many months later, when he was bound, 
bruised, battered, and delirious at the foot 
of the high mountain from which the devil 
had flung him, she dressed his wounds, 
clarified his mind, and nursed him back to 
health and sanity. The story is the battle 
waged within the person of Reuben 
Daniels, between the flesh and the spirit. 

Reuben’s father —a collier, by nature 
religious — was going slowly but steadily 
to an alcoholic end when Martha, an 
erotic spinster, also given to drink (though 
she carried her liquor better than he), set a 
trap for him and sprung it. Reuben was 
their only child, and he was a passionate 
and troublesome child to rear. He went to 
work in the colliery when he was fourteen, 
but long before that he had succumbed ‘to 
the mystic harmony of religion. 

Nothing appealed to him so much as to 












FTER the tumult and the shout- 

ing about new books is over, 
most critics will agree thatthe really 
worth-while new books published 
in the course of a year can usually 
be counted almost on the fingers of 
two hands, 


If you are bookishly inclined, 
however, you are overwhelmed and 
confused by the hundreds of new 
books continuously thrust upon 
your attention. You are pulled this 
way by some favorable review, and 
that way by some clever advertise- 
ment. Often there are a dozen books 
you have been excited into think- 
ing you want—at the same time! 
Unfortunately, you can’t read them 
all, for your reading time is limited. 
Your attitude may be summed up 
in this statement; you are particu- 
larly anxious not to miss those books 
which, in the general opinion are 
o 2 ” 

really worth reading.” But what 
are they? 


The Book-of-the-Month Club 
represents the first attempt ever 
made to find out, for the busy 
reader, what the outstanding new 

»oksi:may be, and to make sure 
that he, actually obtains and reads 
them, instead of merely wishing to. 


The plan of the Club is simplicity 





What will be the Next 
Book-of-the-Month? 


EMBERS of the Book-of-the-Month Club’s 
qt Selecting Committee are now engaged in 
choosing the most outstanding and readable 
book among forthcoming publications. We do 
not know what the book will be. We do know, 
however, that any book agreed upon by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Heywood Broun, Dorothy Can- 
field, Christopher Morley, and William Allen 
White is sure to be one that few intelligent 
'booklovers will care to miss. When the votes 
are in, and the “book-of-the-emonth” thereby 
determined, subscribers will receive a full 
report about it, a month in advance of publica- 
tion. They will also receive concise advance 
reports about all other important forthcoming 
books. They can, at their option, get either the 
“book-of-the-month,” onr of the other recom- 
mended books, or none at all! 


—this unique and convenient service costs 
you nothing! Find out all about it. 


itself. The publishers send copies of 
their new books far in advance of 
publication to our selecting com- 
mittee, which consists of the dis- 
tinguished group of individuals 
named above. Out of the scores of 
books submitted every month, this 
committee selectsthosewhich it con- 
siders outstanding, for one reason 
or another. Allofthe best forthcom- 
ing books are listed. And the book 
which rates the highest, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, is given the 
additional distinction of being called 
the “book-of-the-month.” 

A month before it is published, 
you receive a carefully written de- 
scription of this book, and of all 
the other new books recommended. 

If you believe you will like th 
“book-of-the-emonth” you let it 
cometo you. If not, you ask for 
one of the others to be sent 
in its place. 

Ifnoneofthem appealto you, 
after reading the reports, you 
specify that none be sent. And, 


a certain book and then find 
you are disappointed, you may 
exchange the book—at no cost 
—for another, In other words, 
the Book-of-the-Month Club 
stands beh‘ ad every book 


When writing to adver'isers kindly mention Tue Forum 


BOOK-OF.THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc, *5 
218 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet out- 
lining how the Eosok-of-the-Month Club 
nerates. This request involves me in no 


finally, if you decide to take | °f 


obligation to subscribe to your service. 








recommended by its selecting 
committee, with a responsible guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Is it any wonder that over 80,000 
of the most notable people in the 
country-—in every line of endeavor 
—now guard themselves, by means 
of this service, against missing the 
new books they are particularly anxious 
to read? 


Why not try it for yourself? The 
cost is—nothing! You pay only for 
the books you keep, at the same 
price as if the publisher himself 
sent them to you by mail. Send for 
a booklet which describes this 
unique and convenient service 
more in detail. Your request will 
not obligate you in any way. 


Book-or-THE-Montu C tus, INc. 
218 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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serve, suffer, and die for Christ. Some odd 
streak in his nature prevented him from 
being intimate with other youths or from 
accompanying them on amorous expedi- 
tions. He spent his evenings reading the 
Bible, or walking the hills with a book of 
sermons. On one of these tramps, he met a 
young man of twenty-five in an advanced 
stage of tuberculosis, who had reached the 
conclusion that life is a tale full of sound 
and fury told by an idiot. Though so 
young, he had drained life to the dregs’ and 
now, in his weakness and emaciation, 
they had become very bitter. Reuben at- 
tempted to sweeten them and in so doing 
encountered Eirwen Vaughan — nine- 
teen, tall, beautiful, and lustful. 

Reuben had the same effect upon her 
that Joseph had on Potiphar’s wife; 
Joseph could not betray his earthly mas- 
ter, nor Reuben his Master in heaven. If 
Eirwen was as appealing and ardent as 
Mr. Davies pictures her, Reuben should 
be decorated for the resistance he put up; 
there is no record that St. Augustine sur- 
passed it. Eirwen, thwarted, taunted him: 
“Thought you were a man, I did.” And 
man he was, walking in the footsteps of a 
Man who was God. Although Reuben 
“‘was held in the tentacles of her physical 
vigor as a drowning man in the supple 
arms of an octopus” and had to squirm 
for breath, he broke away and shouted, 
“Go away from me, | will not go down to 
your filth.” Sex is not only sin in Wales, it 
is filth as well. Eirwen was an unusual 
woman. She knew she had but to bide her 
time. 

Reuben became the Aimee McPherson 
of Wales. Even Billy Sunday had nothing 
on him as a revivalist; but Wales was 
thirsty for a revival and the U. S. A. was 
not when Billy put his through. 

Reuben got his soul-saving wind in the 
little chapel of the Corinthians. His first 
attack of ecstasy was all mixed up with 
the sensuousness that contact with Fir- 
wen had engendered; but when conscious- 
ness was restored, he testified of God most 
eloquently. From that moment a new life 
began for him in his waking hours. But in 
his sleep the devil held sway; and, al- 
though when he got under the tent he 
brought sinners to salvation by the hun- 
dreds, the devil finally won out. His 
Satanic Majesty was not only resourceful 
but adroit. He thrust overpowering fa- 
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tigue upon Reuben and then a psychic” 


shock. The crowd storming the doors of 
the chapel where Reuben was to speak 
trampled to death a girl of ten. , 

That was the end of Reuben as a re- 
vivalist. He did not know it then; but the 
next time he stood in the pulpit he saw 
those to whom he had brought Grace 
unmasked, and what he saw shocked him. 
He went and bathed in a brook, went 
home and buried his father, and then 
called on Eirwen who had annexed a hus- 
band. “If I want you to come and live 
with me always, will you come?” he 
asked. “I'll tell you in the morning,” said 
Eirwen. Husbands are not greater im- 
pediments in Wales than they are here. 

Reuben went at love-making just as he 
went at soul-saving. He had the disease, 
ardency. He exhausted himself and the 
tramp back to Cardiff put him in the dis- 
card. He was delirious when Ann Roberts 
found him, but Ann was more than a 
Magdalen. He escaped from her before he 
was quite well and trudged home, was 
caught in a snowstorm, and died two days 
later. 

It is a pity Mr. Davies killed Reuben. 
What he had learned from Eirwen and 
Ann would have made him a better 
revivalist, for he would have been more 
human and Christlike. The great per- 
sonality-hiatus of revivalists is their vin- 
dictiveness, vulgarity, and censoriousness. 
Reuben had none of them. All that he 
needed was a little more understanding of 
emotion — that dynamo of revivals whose 
product is ecstasy. He never realized until 
the fulfillment of Eirwen’s prophecy — 
“One day, you will love me for the 
pleasure of my flesh” —that the river 
ecstasy has many sources and that some 
are more bubbling and bountiful than 
others. 

There are many superb delineations in 
this novel. The best by far after Reuben is 
Miss Catherine Pritchards. She knew how 
to blend sensuous fervor with religious 
fervor so that the mixture appeared to 
have none of the former constituent. Her 
final effort to land Reuben was nearly 
heroic and her final verbal appeal to him 
was worthy of Solomon. 

The Withered Root is an exceptional 
novel, Its psychology is sound, its senti- 
ment wholesome, and the behavior of its 
characters consonant with reality. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Courses for Home Study 
in the following Subjects: 


Actuarial Mathe- 
matics 


Agriculture 
Algebra 


American Govern- 
ment 


American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 


Art 
French, Italian, 
Spanish 

Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
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HESE courses have been prepared by our 

instructors to meet the special requirements 
of study at home by individuals or groups. 
While all basic material essential to the full un- 
derstanding of each subject is fully covered, 
sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit adapta- 
tion to the individual needs of each student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is 
personally instructed by a member of the Uni- 
versity teaching staff. 

The University will send on request full infor- 
mation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer heipful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 
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PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study De- 

partment has prepared courses covering 

the equivalent of four years of High School 
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cannot undertake class room work. We shall be 
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a daily col- 

umns of wit, 
comment, and con- 
tributions in the 
newspapers have 
brought forth some 
distinctive liter- 
ary consequences, 
among which are 
Samuel Hoffen- 
stein’s PoEMs IN 
PraisE OF PRracti- 
CALLY NOTHING 
(Boni & Liveright, 
$2.00). This is a 
simply scandalous 
collection — scan- 
dalously impudent 
most of the time, 
scandalously bad 
verse part of the 
time, and scandal- 
ously entertaining 
all of the time. The 
devastating verses 
directed at all dear 
little children are 
alone worth the price of admission, while 
Mr. Hoffenstein’s imitations of Vachel 
Lindsay, Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
others are really more convincing than the 
originals. Subcutaneously Mr. Hoffenstein 
is desperately sardonic and occasionally he 
is even serious; but you can have an 
awfully good time with him without 
worrying about that at all. And if you care 
to infuriate the ladies in the company, you 
have only to read to them his “Poems of 
Passion Carefully Restrained,” and they 
will start to throw teacups. 


ie HE ambitions, struggles, failures of 
the unsuccessful aspirants to the 
Presidency of these United States are 
described with a quite irresistible com- 
bination of asperity and good humor in 
Don C. Seitz’s new book, Tue ALso 
Rans (Crowell, $3.50). Burr, Calhoun, 
Webster, Seward, Greeley, Tilden, Blaine, 
Butler, and William Jennings Bryan are 
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Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are 
compelled to throw many 


good one. — E. 








all studied in this 
doleful procession, of 
the disappointed. 
The recent success- 
ful aspirants fare 
rather worse at Mr. 
Seitz’s hands than 
the unsuccessful, 
whom he regards 
with a degree of 
sympathy. Roose- 
velt, he says, had a 
“bully” time as 
President, but “no 
one else did.” Mr. 
Taft “floundered 
and fell when it 
came time to stand 
on his own feet.” 
Thecountry profited 
little by the Taft- 
Roosevelt feud be- 
cause “Woodrow 
Wilson was the out- 
come.” Harding was 
‘“‘a plump printer 
from Marion, Ohio.” 
Only President Coolidge is applauded 
because he “satisfied the country as none 
of his predecessors was able to do.” 


away before finding a 


W. Howe. 


si ANGING JOHNNY, by Myrtle 
Johnston (Appleton, $2.00), was 
written, we are told, by a young lady of 
eighteen, and we are not quite sure that 
we would care to meet her. So tragic a tale 
does not well become the long, long 
thoughts of youth, and it is to be hoped 
that Miss Johnston will some day soon try 
her skillful pen on a gentler theme. But the 
story of the hangman who is in strange 
bond to his hated trade is excellently well 
told. The story ends inevitably in tragedy, 
when Hanging Johnny is executioner to a 
woman condemned for his own crime and 
finds release from the torture of his spirit 
in madness. Rather stiff stuff, you see, but 
there is not much doubt that this is a book 
of young genius, since with all its sordid 
horror, it remains painfully credible. 











wet? melodrama, moderated by ccr- 
y versation and characterization, will 
be found in Tue O_p Dark House, by 
J. B. Priestley (Harper’s, $2.00). Five 
people of nicely contrasted types are 
marooned by storm and flood in a weird 
old house in Wales, where they make the 
undesirable acquaintance of five others — 
the inhabitants of the house, each crazed 
by some phase of insanity. This situation 
gives opportunity for an old device — the 
revelation of character and the resolution 
of misunderstandings by complete detach- 
ment from the normal habits of life and 
the stress of mental and physical terrors. 
This is the sort of stuff of which mystery 
plays and thrillers are made, though it is 
certain that such plays are never so 
plausible or engrossing as in a well-written 
yarn like this. 


you pine for a panther, a porcupine, 

or a polecat as a playmate? Could 
you come to care for a tame coyote, 
condor, or chipmunk? Have you ever tried 
the friendship of a badger or the affections 
of an armadillo? In Witp Animat Pets, 
by William and Irene Finley (Scribner’s, 
$3.00), we are introduced to the possi- 
bilities of some of our wilder neighbors as 
household pets. The authors, with the 
assistance of two children and a most 
accommodating dog named Peter, domesti- 
cate an astonishing variety of beasts and 
birds, from mountain lions and black 
bears to the California quail. This is 
incidental to the business of “hunting 
with a camera” which supplies the book 
with excellent and entertaining illustra- 
tions. The book preaches the conservation 
of our American fauna and the less 
familiar thesis that the destructiveness 
and ferocity of these sundry beasts have 
been exaggerated; that it is man, indeed, 
who makes the wild beast wild. An ex- 
cellent yarn for youngsters, and one not 
beyond more mature enjoyment. 


nN MODERATELY appealing intro- 
duction to the study of mythology 
is found in Tue Story or Myrus by E. E. 
Kellet (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). It is 
probably a valuable handbook for the 
elementary student, although this value is 
a rather technical matter for the lay 
reader to judge. Professor Kellet dis- 
regards much of the new eenates 
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MASTERPIECES OF 
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| MODERN SCANDINAVIA SCANDINAVIAN 
¥ CLASSICS 8 


Know the literature of Modern Scandinavia. Here 
are the masterpieces of the great writers of the last 
seventy years — authoritative work which every well- 
rounded library must possess. 


NORWAY’S 
BEST STORIES 


A carefully chosen collection of twenty-one 
stories by the best modern writers of Norway, 
aw Bjérnson, Hamsun, Lie, Bédjer, 
Sigrid Undset and thirteen others. Historical 
introduction and biographical note by Hanna 
Astrup Larsen. $2.50 


SWEDEN'S 
BEST STORIES 


A companion volume containing representative 
works by Strindberg, Selma Lagerlof, Hall- 
strom, Bergman and others. With introduc- 
tion and biographical notes by Hanna Astrup 
Larsen. $2.50 
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Selected and Edited for Publication 
by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation 


TADAN OO EO Nii bal One ee ran 


New YORK 


A vigorous 


novel of a new kind 

—a flash of lightning 
tlluminating the church 
world, and hitting at 
**shoddyism’’ wherever it 
shows its head —a human 
story — strong and weak char- 


acters, well drawn — suspense, 
irony, tragedy, pity — such is 


SHODDY 


By DAN BRUMMITT 


$2.00 AT BOOKSTORES 





Willett, Clark & Colby — Publishers 
440 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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interpretation of mythology. The material 
he presents makes us feel that there are 
more important “ Psychological Elements 
in the Growth of Myth” than any he 
suggests under this heading. Since his aim 
is to make the briefest of introductions to 
mythology “in which the student will find 
nothing he may afterwards have to 
unlearn,” the book remains a useful text- 
book rather than a stimulating addition to 
an adult library. 


N his new book, Back or War (Dou- 
I bleday, Doran, $3.00), Henry eo 
Norton draws upon an extensive and life- 
long familiarity with foreign affairs in 
order to elucidate the various elements in 
international relations on which the 
diplomats themselves usually lay as little 
emphasis as possible. He reaches the con- 
clusion that the primary causes of modern 
war are economic, but he regards this as a 
hopeful rather than a depressing sign. 
Many of his fellow students point to an 
alleged iron chain of economic causes 
Mr. Norton holds that since war is 
becoming an economic disaster, economic 
forces will stop it. 


IRECTORS of amateur theatrical 

societies and college dramatic clubs 
bear more than their share of this world’s 
grief, and part of it is the scarcity of good 
drama in smali doses, within their reach 
and means. THe One Act Ptays or 
Luic1 PrranpELLo (Dutton, $2.50), as 
translated by a number of people, prove 
excellent reading and promise a practical 
and effective stage presentation. There is 
tragedy, satire, comedy, and a strange 
thing, “At the Gate,” played by three 
ghosts on tombstones. These are all good 
armchair drama — crisp, plausible, and 
filled with full-statured characters who 
behave as human beings, whether reason- 
able or unreasonable. They do not demand 
the tricks of theatre to build up their 
illusion of realism, as do, for instance, the 
vaporous trifles of Dunsany. They read 
like good short stories and vastly better 
than most that travel under that name. 


EN Elinor Wylie announces in 
advance that her new book, Mr. 
Hopce anp Mr. Hazarp (Knopf, $2.50), 
is not a biographical footnote to the life of 
her favorite poet, she doth protest too 
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the temptation to pin another legend on 
the “Orphan Angel.” However, it turns 
out that she is right; this is not Shelley, 
but simply Mr. Hazard —a sensitive 
middle-aged gentleman who _ blunders 
briefly into happiness and is at last kicked 
out of it again by the gross uncharity of 
the perfectly practical Mr. Hodge. This is 
a delicate and romantic little story, 
beautifully placed at an English country 
house where Mr. Hazard forgets his pro- 
testing soul, his badly designed body, and 
his inadequate social graces, and basks 
awhile in the sunshine of a lovely woman 
and her lovable daughters. He loses his 
heaven and haven at last, of course, but 
we are consoled to know that a corner of it 
he takes away with him in a secret place of 
his heart, and that he had a good time 
while it lasted. 


Mew APHRA BEHN was a wicked 

but alluring lady, and more than 
two hundred years after her death a 
pleasant aroma of mystery and sin still 
clings about her memory. Miss V. 
Sackville-West’s ApHra Benn (Viking 
Press, $2.00), which is one of the pub- 
lisher’s series of “Representative Women,” 
leaves some doubt as to the extent of 
Aphra’s wickedness. But it also leaves us 
an amusing account of a talented lady. An 
agreeable, unpretentious study of a minor 
figure in English letters. 


S HARP contrasts between British and 
4 American education arouse a young 
Englishman — come direct from his public 
school to the freshman class at Princeton 
— to a series of readable essays in which 
his naive but observant reactions to the 
American scene are entertainingly told. 
In CoLtumpus — UNDERGRADUATE, by 
John A. Benn (Lippincott, $2.00), there 
are two obvious types of Englishmen. 
There is the type that contents itself with 
splendid isolation and _ self-satisfaction 
and will yield nothing to “foreigners” 

any of their works; there is also the other 
—the traveler and _ colonizer — with 
whom a ready adaptability to new en- 
vironment is a key to all good company. 
Mr. Benn is of the latter and appearwsp 
be a charming chap. He writes as he s 

feels, and thinks, though with proper 
regard for the manners of a guest and a 
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A PHENOMENON 
IN 
AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


@ Nearly four years ago a new maga- 
zine was founded in the South. Its 
aim was to be neither high-brow, nor 
low-brow, but broad-brow. It proposed 
to give its readers critical articles on 
literary, political, economic, social 
problems, the best poetry that could 
be bought, really thoughtful discus- 
sions of new books. It had no axe to 
grind, no party to serve, no interests 
to obey, no fixed ideas to “sell.” It 
aimed at being serious but not solemn, 
literary but not “learned,” thoughtful 
but not ponderous, diverting but not 
smart, timely but not ephemeral. 
Being born in the South, it expected to 
absorb the flavor of Southern life, but 
its interests were national and inter- 
national. This programme has 
proved a winner. It has circled the 
globe with its readers and dotted the ' 
map of America. Wherever alert‘ 
minds have demanded the best, it has 
met the specifications. @ Its contribu- 
tors have included men like Piran- 
dello, de la Mare, Newton Baker, 
Dostoevsky (unpublished letters), 
Gamaliel Bradford; but it has made 
also many brilliant discoveries of un- 
known writers. It has published such 
critical articles on the South as 
Broadus Mitchell's ** Fleshpots in the 
South” and Louis Jaffé's ** Democracy 
and Al Smith,” but its articles have 
taken the world as their scope, to 
Russia and back again. Published at 
a university, it is one of the least 
“academic” magazines imaginable. 
Its success has been based on its read- 
ableness and its universality. @ Your 
name and address on a piece of paper 
will bring your first number; and 
every number of your subscription will 
bring you the rarest of all treats — 
new interests, new ideas. At but three 
dollars a year. 
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Universally accepted and used in courts, col- 
leges, schools, and among government officials. 

452,000 entries including 408,000 vocabulary 
terms, 32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 
100 valuable tables. 


GET THE BEST 


Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of the New Interna- 
tional. FREE if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield, Mass. 





“A real Treasure Chest of ‘English Unde- 
filed.” We commend it unreservedly” 


—Review of Reviews 


MARCH’S 


THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


gives you complete mastery over the 
English Language. Finds instantly the 
right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your de- 
sired shade of meaning, and defines 
these words so that you know you are 
using them correctly. A_ thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
information on literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 714 x 10”, 
on thin opaque paper. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 


this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send in 
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BROWSINGS 


decent modesty which becomes his age 
and experience. His book should help to 
meet the natural English curiosity con- 
cerning our obstinately different educa- 
tional habits, and at the same time it 
answers our Own curiosity as to how we 
strike an honest observer. 


A COLLECTION of light entertain- 
ment by one of the staff of Punch, 
frankly selected for the benefit of the 
American tourist and reader, is awaiting 
you in ’tu Teri tHe Worx», by E. V. 
Knox (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00). It 
contains a tabloid history of England in 
that delicate vein of sheer absurdity 
characteristic of the genial Mr. Punch, 
some special instructions for tourists loose 
in London, and verses in the uncompli- 
cated rhythms which lend themselves to 
gentle fooling. Illustrations are by George 
Morrow in the best Punchian manner. 
Those who like Punch — and may their 
tribe increase! — will enjoy this book 
throughout. 


a AND I, by Gamaliel Bradford 

(Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50), is sub- 
titled “An Autobiography of Humanity,” 
but it does not quite measure up to so 
ambitious a theme or so much territory. 
It is, in fact, the reflective contemplations 
of a man at the evening of a busy life, and 
for that sufficient reason, a moving and 
even inspiring document. Mr. Bradford 
here lays aside all trivial reticences and 
comes to us in a confessional and intro- 
spective mood. He feels, with sincere 
honesty, that he has covered ground in 
spiritual experience where others may gain 
by his recollections. With his observations 
we may differ or disagree, but they wear a 
mantle of dignity and detachment from 
passion and prejudice, as though their 
author desired to see life clear and whole 
and learn what it has done to him. 


A. NNUAL anthologies of poetry, such 
f as Tue Best Poems or 1927, 
selected by Thomas Moult (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50), are necessarily patterned to 
the preference of one man’s opinion, even 
though that opinion be helped and guided 
by other editors and critics. ‘To question 
selections or omissions is therefore rather 
beside the point, since matters of taste are 
nowhere so much concerned as in the 
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AMONG BOOKS 


appreciation of verse themes and _har- 
monies. The present collection is of Eng- 
lish birth and quite naturally shows a 
balance of power for the British poets, 
though by no great margin. Its general 
character is somewhat in the traditional 
manner and is principally naturalistic in 
theme. Poems of passion are few and there 
is small representation of the vigorous if 
experimental verse forms which have in- 
terested our younger poets. Little atten- 
tion has been paid, moreover, to the small 
monthlies and quarterlies of verse wherein 
excellent things are to be found. Whether 
such conservatism reflects the latest reac- 
tion of poetry or the preference of the 
anthologist, it is difficult to determine. 
Certainly here are many lovely things, 
more beautiful than exciting, and closer to 
the traditions of English nineteenth 
century poetry than to the hypothetical 
emancipations of the future. In such 
matters, no doubt, it is better to err on the 
side of safety and authenticated sanity 
than to follow too closely on the heels of 
strange gods. 


A MASKED ball, a childish prank, 
fe rare medallions by Leonardo da 
Vinci, and two quarreling brothers are the 
ingredients which precipitate THE 
TraGepy at RavenstuorPE by J. J. 
Connington (Little, Brown, $2.00). This 
mystery tale has all the accessories of the 
old-time thriller — incognitos, murders, 
ghosts, secret passages, and other theatri- 
cal properties. It is made realistic by the 
calm description of a mellow, English, 
country estate and by clever and apt 
dialogue. The introduction of a curious 
and rare nervous disease gives it the 
modern psychological touch. Thoroughly 
exciting reading. 


7 MORRIS LONGSTRETH _ has 
« chosen for his book a splendid sub- 
ject — the Canadian Northwest Mounted 
Police — that unique conception of one 
hundred and fifty men gathered from 
offices and farms in 1873 and thrown 
across the blistering or icy, Indian- 
infested prairie to protect an area larger 
than Europe. In Tue Sttent Force (Cen- 
tury, $4.00), the names and facts of jts 
history are carefully — even elaborately 
— set down, but the rugged glory of the 
accomplishment cries for a stronger pen, 
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POETRY—AS BREAD OR CAKE 


Gustav Davipson 


ggee poet, decidedly, has had a hard 

time of it. This fitful sleep called life 
has proved fitfuller for him than for any 
other mortal, not excepting itinerant 
actors, orphans of the storm, and ground- 
floor sopranos. 

The legend being that a poet is born, not 
paid, the poet accordingly is doomed from 
birth; and the onus, like a commuter’s 
ticket, not being transferable, he must 
bear the affliction himself all his life. 
Sometimes he must bear it after death, 
too—if he is unfortunate enough to be 
conceded one of the immortals. 

By those whose opinions count for 
something in the world — bank presi- 
dents and the like — the poet is usually 
relegated eighth or ninth place in all 
inventories of “useful people.” In some 
inventories, indeed, he is omitted alto- 
gether. Generally, he is classed with 
epileptics, Hindu fakirs, and prairie 
hobos. No practical business man, for ex- 
ample, has ever been known to take a poet 
into his office except out of a humanitarian 
impulse, and then only on probation. 
Moreover, there is no record (accord- 
ing to those who keep such records) of 
a poet holding down a job longer than it 
takes for a sizable inspiration to unhinge 
him. In one word, the poet in any present- 
day mathematic is the sorriest integer 
imaginable. He is the invariable minus 
sign in every commercial equation. 

The experience of the average man who 
has encountered the poet in propria 
persona is not highly flattering. According 
to this person, the poet is “mainly a 
superfluity and mostly a nuisance.” He 
(the poet) is also condemned as a troubler 
of domestic peace, a flouter of morals, and 

a subverser of law and order. As for poetry 
or the state of being poetic, it is summed 
up as a pathologic frenzy which lasts only 
while the person seized is in the bovirie 
agonies of passion or/and temporarily out 
of his right mind. 

In the educational dispensaries where 
poetry is routinely read, recited, and 
reverenced, children (old and young) are 
sententiously cautioned against fraterni- 
zing with anyone even remotely resem- 
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bling the species — the argument being 
that a poet in a book is not harmful, but 
on a public park bench he might be. Like 
the jailbird on parole, he is the inveterate 
suspect. All people who have a corner on 
morals distrust him. 

Such, in short and on the whole, has 
been the world’s popular attitude toward 
its poets and its poetry. The business of 
rhyming Anna and banana, dear and beer, 
mole, and soul, etc., and getting the right 
number of iambic beats in a line, has ever 
been taken lightly by those who take life 
seriously. For poetry, they point out, will 
not run plows, turn the wheels of industry, 
bake bread, or grow corn. It will not, even 
when most indefatigably exploited, pro- 
vide an honest livelihood. In a word, a 
profession for shiftless, ragged-edge-walk- 
ing, moon-belaboring, and world-deriding 
Menshiviki. True, society women are not 
averse to giving pink teas for poets (when 
their greatest need is beef steak and a good 
warm overcoat); nor, for that matter, do 
financiers balk at awarding free scholar- 
ships to “proven geniuses.” But all this is 
nothing less than a kind of lofty charity 
indulged in by people who like to make 
pretty gestures occasionally. It’s the old 
patronage in modern clothes. 

Hence, to talk of poetry as bread, as 
daily nourishment, is, in the opinion of the 
world, to talk extravagantly, absurdly. 
It’s as though someone suggested the 
Hesperidean apples as fruit for the table; 
or, to strike nearer home, charlotte russe 
as a vitamin-equivalent for Wiener 
Schnitzel. Poetry as wine, as an after- 
dinner mint with nuts — yes! Poetry with 
private musicales, Petronian feasts; poet- 
ry in tuxedo, with a débutante’s coming- 
out party — fine! Decidedly! But not 
poetry when the serious things of life are 
to be considered and performed, Not 
poetry as an ever-present need to appease 
an essential hunger. 

But now comes a book* which tells the 
story of poetry through the story of the 
poets, It reveals that the poets were not all 
of them, or even the least portion of them, 


*The Winged Horse, by Joseph Auslander and 
Frank Ernest Hill (Doubleday, Page, $3.50). 





WINNING DECISIONS 


In THE FORUM Radio Debate 


“Can a Rich Man be Convicted?” With “ifs” and “buts” 
Mr. Arthur Train said, ‘‘ Yes,” while in radio debate via 
Station WABC, New York City, on April 15th, Mr. Samuel 
W. Cooper upheld the convictions of Mr. Upton Sinclair, 
and disagreed with Mr. Train. Although the majority was 
not large, commenting letters would seem to indicate that 
Mr. Cooper won. Following are those which have seemed 
worthy of prize and publication: 


(1) From Mr. Arthur Train’s paper he 
might rightly be termed an apologist for 
the rich of criminal tendencies, so cleverly 
did he excuse their evasions of moral recti- 
tude. Instead of presenting arguments 
showing that the rich may be brought to 
conviction, he spent his time in pointing 
out the many ways that money makes it 
possible for them to evade the penalties of 
wrong intention, if not of actual crime. To 
me, it was startling and uncanny to realize 
that Mr. Train had tacitly admitted prac- 
tically every argument presented by Mr. 
Cooper. I should vote unhesitatingly for 
Mr. Cooper.— Mary Alice Stow, Clyde, 
New York. 


(2) In my opinion, a rich man can be con- 
victed but in the great majority of cases, he 
is not. It depends wholly upon the manner 
of crime for which he is being tried. In cases 
where the penalty is only a fine, he is some- 
times convicted; but in the more serious 
crimes where conviction would mean years 
in prison or the death penalty, a rich man 
is very seldom convicted. This is one reason 
why the mass of common people are op- 
posed to the death penalty. I have never heard 
of a rich man being convicted and put to 
death. — Mark Kolb, Stronach, Michigan. 


(3) In answering “Can a Rich Man be 
Convicted?” I would like to state that 
“Justice,” although blind, seems to see the 
scales tip in favor of the rich man who 
places enough money in one pan to over- 
balance the crime in the other, even though 
she has to go temporarily insane to do it. — 
Charles Whittemore, Norway, Maine. 


(4) A rich man can be convicted if his 
powerful influences and attorneys are not 


clever and shrewd enough to evade the law 
and courts. The money advantages of the 
rich man cannot be disputed. The clutches 
of the law soon take in the poor fellow, and 
he is a victim of the jury and court. There 
would be more justice if our attorneys 
wanted intelligent, brainy men on their 
juries. Our legislatures lay down the law, 
and our attorneys do everything in their 
power to evade the intent and purpose of it. 
The average attorney will do absolutely 
anything for money. Big money talks 
well. — John O. Bowman, Mayville, New 
York. 


(5) No lawyer can tell what during the 
course of a trial has prompted the juror to 
vote one way or another. You cannot break 
the law, rich or poor, but with the help of a 
learned counsel you can bend it. However, 
as long as there are no constitutional amend- 
ments prohibiting the use of common sense, 
even a rich man can be convicted. — Joseph 


Bart, 174 Essex St., New York City. 


(6) Having done jury duty in the Court of 
General Sessions in New York, in all cases 
I have found that the jury tried to weigh 
the evidence and give a verdict in an im- 
partial way on the evidence submitted, not 
allowing sentiment to affect them in any 
way. The courts, judge, and district at- 
torney always give the defendant a fair 
trial, but if detectives sometimes. appear 
overanxious to convict, the jury do not 
believe their testimony. It is conclusive 
that rich men can be convicted, judging 
from past cases: Ed. Stokes, Charles Morse, 
Boss Tweed, Jake Sharpe, Harry Thaw, 
Roland B. Molineaux. — Lamar Van 
Syckel, Plainfield, N. J. 
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POETRY —AS BREAD OR CAKE 


prancing idiots, but on the contrary, very 
human, sane, and even intelligent beings! 
Some of them were men of wisdom, power, 
ability, influence in the state, successful in 
the affairs of the world. It appears, also — 
marvelous. to tell — that once upon a time 
poetry was not only useful but necessary, 
indispensable to the business of every-day 
life. That when men went forth to battle, 
it was in poetry they invoked their gods; it 
was in poetry they celebrated victory; in 
poetry they lamented loss. They intoned 
to get good weather, to speed their ships, 
to bless their crops, to multiply their 
goods, to bring rain and sun. Nay, the 
gods themselves, it appears, were the 
creation of their poetry. And though 
to-day the gods have departed, as Carduc- 
ci says, the poets have remained. 

The book reads like @ fairy tale. So 
much so, that it has been designated a 
children’s book, to be bought along with 
Now We are Six, Gulliver’s Travels, and 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

The book begins at the beginning, as a 
bonk should. And in the beginning, it 
seems, the poets did everything and were 
everybody. They made the laws, they 
considered the heavens, they wrote down 
the annals, they asked the usual foolish 
questions, they instituted companionate 
marriages, hor won prizes, they fought in 
the wars. The earliest recorded writings, 
the Sumarian accounts of creation, the 
ancient Sanskrit literature, the Shih 
Ching of China, the Chaldean inscriptions 
—even, I dare say, the first curtain- 
lectures of mother I’ve — all these were in 
the form of poems. 

Almost everything we know to-day of 
the existence of such empire-cities as 
Troy, Nineveh, Babylon, Sidon; almost all 
we know of facial mud-packs, prohibition, 
and alimony-dodging tactics, is from 
references that occur in poems. In the 
writings of Virgil and Horace — to take a 
specific instance——the city of Leptis 
Magnus was preserved until, after 2000 
years, it was unearthed by a tutor in 
ablative absolutes as a prerequisite for his 
Ph.D. Whole eras stand forth sometimes 
in the soothing hexameters of a single poet 
like Homer; in the passionate cantos of a 
poet like Dante; in the unabridged and 
rhymed humanities of a poet like Chau- 
cer. Wars, dynasties, and the secret of that 
schoolgirl complexion were otherwise lost 
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to us had they not been preserved in the 
“troub” of a troubadour. 

A poet gave us our first ritual, our first 
drama, our first literature, our first music, 
our first horse’s neck. The threads out of 
which were spun practically all the other 
arts and intoxicants were unraveled from 
the skein of the Muses. 

Why, then, has poetry — once’. so 
exalted and so esteemed — fallen from its 
high estate? Or — and this we put as a 
challenge rather than a query — has it 
really fallen? 

No. Poetry has not fallen. It has not 
even slipped. The truth is, poetry is still at 
the heart of the world, animating it in all 
of its multiple and dazzlingly far-flung 
endeavors. For poetry is being written 
to-day not merely in the rhythm of ductile 
dactyls and spattering spondees, but in 
the rhythm of zeppelins, span bridges, 
automats, and jazz bands. The poet who, 
centuries ago, used terza rima or Homeric 
hexameters as the anvil on which he 
struck forth divine sparks, uses to-day the 
laboratory and blue print, the ticker and 
tabulator. These are the modern fulcra for 
moving the world and making it dance. 

As The Winged Horse proves convinc- 
ingly and learnedly, but none the less 
simply and engagingly, Dante did not 
only order a new heaven and hell; he 
legislated for an actual government on 
earth. So Milton; so, in the widest sense, 
Byron and Shelley and Shakespeare. 
These spoke for all time and for all peo- 
ples. Being poets, they directed the way 
the world might go, beautifully. They 
made the world to advance. 

Decidedly, poetry is the bread we eat 
to-day, though we do not live by bread 
alone, and though the bread tastes sus- 
piciously like cake. In any case, the in- 
fluence of poetry, working in mysterious 
ways, is inestimable. Unawares, we swal- 
low it down with our meat and drink, and 
the prevalent complaints of indigestion 
only prove the validity of the thesis. The 
Seailaes of the ten great religions were 
poets. We still move in the stream of their 
illumination. They did not give us our 
crossword puzzles, but they gave us our 
holidays, and we should be grateful for so 
much. How the world began, we do not, of 
course, know; but there is no doubt that it 
will end, just asthe Hindu fable tells us, in 
a shattering song and dance. 






















nN RTISTS have a way of bending over, 
when their eyes are tired, and 
looking. at the world upside down. It 
brings, they say, a new vividness into 
form and color —a fact that scientists 
explain by learned talk about the rods 
and cones of the retina. Omitting the 
scientific explanation — which he would 
undoubtedly view with dark distrust — 
this artist’s way of finding a new vision 
resembles the literary method of GILBERT 
Kerrn Cuesterton. He, too, has a way 
of viewing the world turned upside down 
—and of uncovering new truth in the 
process. He loves to take old saws that 
have become wearisome by too much use 
and, by adroitly turning them over, 
transform them into exceedingly apt and 
modern instances. In his present paper on 
“International Irritants,’”’ Mr. Chesterton 
cuts through much futile and pompous 
folly about “international understand- 
ing” with a keen and ruthless little blade 
of common sense, gaily adorned with wit 
to take the pain away. Born in London in 
1874, he was educated at St. Paul’s School 
and the Slade School of Art. As a reviewer 
of books on art, he began a literary career 
which speedily became so successful that 
the literature swallowed up the art — or 
most of it, for Mr. Chesterton still returns 
occasionally to pen and crayon. 

Long a defender of Catholicism as a 
way of life, Mr. Chesterton opened our 
Confessions of Faith Series with a paper 
on “Why I am a Catholic” in Tue 





Forum for January, 1926. One bit of 
gossip that is not generally known: the 
priest who received the author into the 
church, Father John O’Connor, is regarded 
as the original of Chesterton’s inimitable 
priest-detective, “Father Brown.” 


an HE participants in this month’s tri- 
angular debate on the possibility of 
a Catholic party in these United States 
are all familiar friends to Forum readers. 
It is not the first time that swords have 
clashed betwixt Strantey Frost and 
Micwaect WituiaMs. In our issue of July, 
1926, Mr.Williams wrote on “The Mean- 
ing of the Eucharist,” while Mr. Frost in 
his article, ‘‘Alien Piety in Chicago,” re- 
ported the Eucharistic Congress from a 
distinctly non-Catholic viewpoint a month 
or two later. Mr. Frost, who now affirms 
that America faces the prospect of an 
organized Catholic party, is a veteran 
newspaper man, a special investigator 
of wide — and frequently exciting — ex- 
perience, former Sunday Editor of the 
New York Tribune, and contributor to 
many magazines. Of late he has been 
writing fiction. Mr. Williams is editor of 
the Commonweal, and as a Catholic jour- 
nalist contributes to most of the leading 
American magazines, writing both on 
religious and on general subjects. W1L- 
LIAM Bennett Munro, Jonathan Trum- 
bull Professor of American History and 
Government at Harvard University, has 
found time in a busy life of teaching and 
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' TOASTS 


research to contribute editorials to various 
newspapers and weeklies and to write 
articles for all the magazines for which 
he has not written editorials. He is the 
author of innumerable books that have 
the unique and desirable quality of being 
approved by specialists and yet “under- 
standed of the 
neople.’’ The 
most recent of 
the series is his 
Invisible Govern- 
ment, one chap- 
ter of which 
appeared in THE 
Forum for Jan- 
uary, 1928. 


IKE many 
3 another dis- 
tinguished writer 
of fiction, Henr1 
DUVERNOIS 
burst into litera- 
ture by way of 
journalism. Be- 
ginning as a 
reporter at eight- 
een, he held 
successively 
almost all the 
official titles 
possible on a French newspaper. Ten 
years after his début in newspaperdom, he 
turned to what Mr. Kipling describes as 
“the illegitimate sister,’ with his first 
novel, Le Roseau de Fer. Since then he has 
published sixteen novels. In 1905 he be- 
gan to write short stories for the Paris 
Journal and Matin and in the twenty-odd 
years since then has written about a 
thousand, many of them since collected 
in book form. He has also written one-act 
plays for the Théatre du Grand Guignol 
which has never been called “the 
theatre of shivers,” but ought to be. M. 
Duvernois is former vice-president of the 
Société des Gens de Lettres and also of the 
Société des Auteurs Dramatiques, and an 
officer of the Légion d’Honneur. 


HE ‘Toastmaster has no hesitation in 
borrowing a title from Mis; Cather 
and bestowing it on Frepericx S. 
Hoppin. He is “One of Ours” — not only 
a regular contributor but vice-president 
of Tur Forum. He began a career in 
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H. \Miunro Fox 


publishing on the Harvard Lampoon, 
became a newspaper reporter, then a 
magazine editor, and was thereafter liter- 
ary adviser to one publishing house for 
three years and president of another for 
twelve. He is enthusiastic about hermits 
— is, indeed, writing a book about them, 
though by no means emulat- 
ing their habits — and Scotch 
terriers, with which he gath- 
ers endless blue ribbons at 
innumerable dog shows. It is 
said that if all the blue ribbons 
his terriers have taken were 
laid end to end, they would 
extend to—but why be 
mathematical? 


RF CTOR of Grace 

Church, New York, and 
former editor of the Southern 
Churchman is WALTER Rus- 
sELL Bowte. His most recent 
book is The Inescapable Christ. 


si Munro Fox, professor 

of biology at Birming- 
ham University, is an old 
friend of the Forum family, 
who has discoursed upon 
fishes, feathers, hamoglobin, 
worms, and the philosophy 
thereof in a delightful style that ends the 
ancient libel about the dullness of scien- 
tists and the still hoarier myth that a 
sound scientist cannot be a good popu- 
larizer. He has studied, taught, and 
traveled in England, Egypt, Italy, Mace- 
donia, and Palestine. The wide geograph- 
ical range of his scientific experience is in 
the best tradition of British science — 
under which men like Darwin and Huxley 
first roved the world and then wrote books 
that woke it up. 


N the March number, Heywood Broun 

assailed the “truly dreadful” drawing 
of Heten WILLs, internationally famous 
tennis star. Being above everything else a 
sportswoman, Miss Wills merely observed 
in a postscript to the Editor: “I was 
interested in Mr. Broun’s comment upon 
my drawings. You may tell him for me 
that I am really serious in my drawing 
and painting, and do not do my little 
sketches solely for the purpose that he 
thinks, I intend to go on with my work, 
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gradually leaving tennis and doing more 
and more of the other.” THe Forum, 
preferring as usual to let its readers 
decide, asked Miss Wills to illustrate her 
own article. At present she is off for a 
European tour. “I shall go to Paris first,’ 
she writes, “then to Amsterdam, where I 
shall play in an exhibition match or a 
team match with the Dutch lady players. 
A little later come some team matches 
with the French ladies, at Paris. Then 
the French championships, beginning the 
twenty-fifth of May. In June come the 
Wightman cup matches at Wimbledon, 
followed by the English championship 
which begins about the twenty-fiith of 
June. After this come the American cham- 
pionship singles at Forest Hills in August. 
It is a very long tennis season, the most 
strenuous that I have had since 1924, 
when I played in Paris in the Olympic 
games. After the tennis season is through, 
| hope very much to begin seriously my 
study of art, either in New York or 
abroad.” Miss Wills’ recent book, Tennis, 
is published by Scribner’s. 


iN NEW YORK lawyer who contributes 

to various magazines, GEORGE Wuit- 
NEY MartTIN was born in Rochester, edu- 
cated at Groton and Harvard — where he 
began work in the Law School before 
receiving his A.B. — admitted to the bar 
in 1913, and sent to France with the field 
artillery four years later. Mr. Martin 
declares that he is interested in liberty 
rather than in equality or fraternity. By 
questioning the moral significance of 
obedience, he became interested in edu- 
cation, and in consequence is now Presi- 
dent of the Brearley School, New York. 
Through expressing the same doubt, he 
is one of the officers of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Groton School and a member of 
the Harvard Overseers’ Committee on 
Harvard College. His attitude has brought 
him no credit with the Fundamentalists, 
the American Legion, the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Rotarians, and the average hundred 
per cent inhabitants of Main Street. He 
has further doubts about revealed truth 
and the possibility of codifying law in a 
society which is in a state of flux. He is a 
frequent contributor to leading maga- 
zines, his last Forum article — * Educa- 
tion or Anodyne” — having appeared in 
December, 1927. 


VE not engaged in the cotton 

business, DANIEL WHITEHEAD 
Hicxy of Atlanta, Georgia, turns to the 
muse of his ancestor, William Whitehead, 
who was Poet-Laureate of England from 
1757 to 1785. He plans to bring out a 
volume of verse this summer and is also 
at work on a novel. 


iq" is just as important to be coached 

to play the game of life as it is 
when trying to play golf, tennis, or 
bridge,” asserts Dr. Srewart Patron, 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Lec- 
turer in Psychiatry at Yale, who prac- 
tises what he preaches by adding to his 
work in the Medical School an effort to 
“give students assistance in formulating 
their personal problems and sizing up 
some of the real difficulties they meet in 
adjusting their lives to academic require- 
ments or the demands made upon them in 
daily life.’’ He is a trustee of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and a member 
of its executive committee. 


Tt OING the impossible is the recrea- 
D) tion of ArTruur WALEY, assistant 
to Laurence Binyon in the Oriental Sec- 
tion of the Print Room of the British 
Museum. Any one will tell you that it is 
impossible for an Occidental to learn 
Chinese and very nearly impossible to 
learn Japanese. Pressed for qualification, 
these comforting souls will add that there 
is perhaps just a bare chance the thing 
can be done if you go to the Orient and 
live there. But to confute them rises Mr. 
Waley, who has never been east of Suez, 
who learned both languages from native 
teachers in London, and who is a recog- 
nized authority on the literature and art 
of the Far East. Educated at Rugby and 
King’s College, Cambridge, he took a 
“first” in the classical tripos, and after 
travel in France, Germany, and Spain, 
joined the museum’s staff. His diversions 
are walking and poetry — especially the 
poems of Po Chu-i, which he reads and 
rereads. He has translated several vol- 
umes of Chinese and Japanese poetry, and 
the fourth volume of his most ambitious 
venture, the Tale of Genji, appears shortly. 


IS illustrator, Lowett L. Batcom, 
is a member of the Silvermine 
juild of Artists and the Guild of Free 
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Lance Artists. During the War he was 
staff artist under General Wood at Camp 
Funston. Later he made sketches of native 
life in the Orient for the U. S. Shipping 
Board. In 1926 he received a medal at the 
Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial. 


De D. F. Fraser-Harris, distin- 

guished British physician and scien- 
tist, concludes this month the study of 
sleep which he began in our last number. 
He was educated at the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and, being an 
authority on sleep, has conducted re- 
searches at Bern, Jena, and Zurich. He 
is the editor of the Modern Health Series, 
with numerous original publications to his 
credit. 


] KNOW no way in which a writer may 
more fittingly introduce his work to 
the public than by giving a brief account 
of who and what 
he is,” writes STE- 
PHEN LEACOCK, in 
a confidential out- KK 
burst. “By this 4 
means some of the By 
blame for what he 
has done is very 
properly shifted to 
the extenuating cir- 
cumstances of his 
life. I was born in 
Swanmoor, Hants., 
England, on De- 
cember 30, 1869. I 
am not aware that 
there was any par- 4 
ticular conjunction 

of the planets at 
the time, but should 
think it extremely likely. My parents 
migrated to Canada in 1876, and I decided 
to go with them. My father took up a farm 
near Simcoe, Ont. This was during the 
hard times of Canadian farming, and my 
father was just able by great diligence 
to pay the hired man and, in years of 
plenty, to raise enough grain to have 
seed for the next year’s crop without buy- 
ing any.” One begins to understand why 
Mr. Leacock finds it the simplest thing 
in the world to pursue two careers si- 
multaneously — one as professor of eco- 
nomics, one as a humorist of international 
fame. 
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iv ONALD Davipson is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. His Scotch-Irish and English 
ancestors were among the early settlers of 
Tennessee, who fought enthusiastically in 
all the wars that came their way. True 
to the ancestral tradition, Mr. Davidson 
hurried away in 1917 to get into any 
fighting that might turn up. Ten monthis 
of his two years’ service, he spent in 
France, where, he 
writes, “I had some 
brief fighting ex- 
perience.” He has 
published three 
books of verse and 
was one of the 
founders of the 
Fugitive. 


7 HE American 
critic, Ep- 
WARD J. O’Brien, 
has long made 
his home abroad. 
{ Former editor of 
Maxsnaut Curtis Brown S¢veral poetry mag- 

azines, he has since 

1915 devoted his 
time mainly to the criticism of the short 
story — “‘because,” he says, “‘I feel that 
a great deal of preliminary crossing-sweep- 
ing has been neglected by all American 
critics. Somebody has to stand with a 
little broom on the short story highway, 
so that those who want to cross with an 
honest little story may not slip in the 
thick liquid ooze of the standardized fic- 
tion which makes us all want to feel 
stupid little emotions and think stupid 
little mechanical thoughts.” 


NETIME Harvard instructor, Jo- 
sEPH AUSLANDERis an American poet 
who has had much favorable comment from 
critics at home and abroad. With Frank 
Hill, he is co-author of The Winged Horse, 
a popular history of poetry. He has pub- 
lished books of verse, has contributed to 
many magazines, and has experimented in 
the use of assorance in place of rime. 


LEFT America for the first time at 

the age of three,” wrote Captain 
Marsua.u Curtis Brown, author of the 
first “first short story” to appear in print 
since THe Forum announced its search 
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for ‘‘unpublished 
firsts.” He added that 
he “underwent a slight 
education at Harrow 
and was admitted, 
without much show of 
enthusiasm on the part 
of the authorities, to 
Cambridge, just in time 
not to go there on ac- 
count of a war. The gas 
they used in France did 
not agree with me, and 
I returned to England 
on a stretcher after 
eighteen months or so.” 
[Epritor’s Notr.— 
Since the above lines 
were written, THE 
Forum has been shocked 
to learn of the death of 
Captain Brown, which 
occurred on April 19, from a malady con- 
tracted as a result of gas poisoning during 
the War.] Other “first stories” by writers 
who have never previously published short 
fiction will appear in subsequent issues 
of the magazine. More than two ‘thousand 
manuscripts have already been submitted, 
and the tide gives no sign of diminution. 


Forum’s Repub- 


TF HE authors of THE 


lican papers are an extraordinary 


group — not merely as writers, but as 
examples of the variety of people who, in 
this day of disillusion, retain a vital 
interest in politics. Lez Warp, who 
chooses Secretary Hoover to succeed 
President Coolidge, writes: “I am a New 
Englander by birth, a Californian by 
adoption. For two years I have devoted 
my time to short-story writing, but so far 
have not succeeded in convincing an 
editor that a new literary star is rising in 
the West. Though interested in politics, 
I never wrote a line on the subject until 
the paper submitted to Tue Forum.” 
J. Donatp KinGs.ey, who selects Vice- 
president Dawes as our next President, 
writes as a professed student of public 
affairs at Syracuse University. BERNARD 
KEL.y, who believes that President Cool- 
idge will sway our destinies for another 
four years, is a dance orchestra musician. 
He bases his opinion on varied contacts 
with the American voter, which he thus 
describes: ‘During the day I pass much 


Gustav Davipson 


of my time in a realtor’s 
office, and it was here 
that I met Mr. America 
and was vouchsafed his 
viewpoint. The prohi- 
bition question, the 
common man and his 
infinite capacity for or- 
ganization, second-hand 
books, first-hand music, 
and school teaching all 
interest me greatly. My 
hobby is the collection 
of secret society rituals.” 

Joun H. Deniston, who 
raises his voice on be- 
half of Ex-Governor 
Lowden, is a real estate 
man, interested in fruit 
farming and silver fox 
ranching. He is broad- 
minded enough to send 
a list of his “bad habits” — “first, gun- 
toting on the game trails; second, fishing 
and fish stories; third, the outgrowth of 
the former two, writing it all up, chiefly 
for outdoor-life and sports magazines.” 
He writes verse, ‘‘some of which is suffi- 
ciently bad to have gotten into print.” 
Gienn D. Wuis.er, who proposes Sena- 
tor Borah, is a lawyer, “keenly interested 


in politics, not for office but as a citizen.” 
nN RECENT letter from Ramsay 
t Benson, author of Hill Country, an- 


nounces that he has written a new novel 
dealing with the problems of war and peace. 


is} the time these lines see print, 
Gustav Davipson will be en route 
for Rimitara in the South Seas, five or six 
hundred miles south of Tahiti. As journeys 
in that part of the world are easily mis- 
understood, let him explain: “I am thirty- 
two years old. I have no vices. I don’t 
smoke. I don’t drink, and I make platonic 
love exclusively. My main object in going 
off seven thousand miles is to raise a 
beard without embarrassment. I shall be 
away two years. I am taking no books 
along — except a Webster’s Dictionary, 
a World Almanac, and the Bible.” Mr. 
Davidson is American representative of 
the Spanish magazine, Cosmopolis. He 
published his first book at the age of nine- 
teen, and followed it up with 4 Half 
Century of Sonnets, and others. 
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Courtesy, Swiss Railways 


The Jungfrau, Bernese Oberland 


Switzerland 
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ICKING out the scenery in Switzer- 

land is as embarassing as choosing 
candies and cakes in a confectionery shop. 
They are all tempting, but one can only 
digest so much candy and cake and so 
much scenery.” These were the reflections 
of an American tourist when he was con- 
fronted with the delightful task of decid- 
ing on a tour through the Swiss Alps; and 
it is certainly worth devoting much fore- 
thought and care to the planning of such a 
trip so that one may enjoy a well-balanced 
menu of the country’s manifold attrac- 
tions. 

The playground of Europe! The land of 
scenic wonders! As such the diminutive 
Alpine Republic is known throughout the 
universe; but comparatively little is said 
of her infinite variety of other attractions: 
her rambling old chateaux rising on seem- 
ingly inaccessible heights; her places of 
worship dating back to the earliest stages 
of Christianity; her quaint cities, often of 
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Roman or medizval origin, and many 
with cosy arcades, fountains, gates, and 
towers; her colorful costumes and pictur- 
esque customs, which here and there, in 
spite of modern influence, have remained 
the same for centuries. No matter how 
limited one’s time may be for a trip 
through Switzerland, when it is carefully 
arranged an opportunity is always at hand 
to become acquainted with at least a few 
of the multitude of things which one finds 
off the beaten path. Many an unusual 
haunt and many a captivating sight is fre- 
quently “‘just around the corner.’ 

Let us cam our tour at Geneva, the en- 
chanting capital of the League of Nations. 
This city, dating back to a pre-Roman 
age, is beautifully situated at the south- 
western end of the lake of the same name, 
where the swift waters of the Rhone 
emerge from its azure depths. 

St. Peter’s Cathedral, where Calvin 
preached, is one of the outstanding fea- 
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tures in theold part of thetown. Begunat a 
time when the round-arched Romanesque 
architecture was at its height, the struc- 
ture was finished when the Gothic period 
had attained its full glory. The interior — 
with fine stained-glass choir windows— is of 
uplifting beauty, and the cathedral organ 
has for centuries been the delight of music 
lovers. Near-by beckons the ancient City 
Hall with its historic Alabama Room. The 
time-honored College, the University, the 
immense mural monument of the Refor- 
mation, the ever-colorful Flower Mart, 
Rousseau’s isle — these are but a negligi- 
ble few of the numerous sights inviting 
attention. American visitors are pleasantly 
surprised to discover that Geneva’s finest 
lake promenade —the former Quai du 
Mont Blanc—is now known as the 
“Quai Woodrow Wilson.” On this great 
thoroughfare appropriately stands the 
Palace of the League of Nations. 

Leaving this city of enchantment by 
steamer or electric train, we pass in rapid 
succession to Coppet, with a chateau 
which for twenty-four years was the abode 
of Madame de Staél; to Nyon, a favorite 
of Voltaire, with a fourteenth century 
stronghold; to Prangins with memories of 
post-War days when the unhappy Em- 
peror Charles of Austria and his family 
lived here in exile; to Morges, feudal of 
aspect, but breathing such a restful atmos- 
phere that Paderewski’s permanent resi- 
dence is to be found in its charming 
environs. And now we behold Ouchy- 
Lausanne, the port and the town, so ad- 
mirably situated on the shimmering lake. 
“‘Losanna,” as it was called by the Ro- 
mans, was destroyed in the third century 
by invading barbarians, but soon was re- 
built, climbing finally over three hills. 
Later the city became a bishopric and im- 
perial town under the Burgundians, and 
after belonging in turn to Savoy and to 
Berne, it became the capital of the canton 
of Vaud in 1803. 

Imagine the wealth of historic and ro- 
mantic memories one finds everywhere in 
Lausanne! Each era has left its imprint; 
each reign in turn has been chronicled in 
the narrow streets of the older sections. 
The town is dominated by the lofty ca- 
thedral, begun in the eleventh century and 
dedicated by Pope Gregory X in 1275, in 
the presence of the Emperor Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. In this old quarter around the 
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cathedral, Lausanne cherishes its past in 
dwellings that remind us of woodcuts 
from old, yellowed books — in wooden 
stairs richly carved, leading from terrace 


‘to terrace; in allegoric fountains and an 


atmosphere of restfulness which modern 


‘influence dares not violate. In keen con- 


trast with all this charm and poetry are 
the chief arteries of the business centre, 
the avenues of the suburbs with palatial 
villas, smart shops, and places of amuse- 
ment. As at Geneva, visitors to Lausanne 
may not only enjoy water sports, golf, 
tennis, walking, and climbing, but — if 
they are so inclined — they can also com- 
bine pleasure with intellectual improve- 
ment. Summer vacation courses greatly 
appreciated by foreigners are given by the 
Universities of both cities in July and 
August. 

The Swiss people are lovers of music and 
they express their love for their native 
land largely through song. Even the tini- 
est village has its female and male singing 
societies — its Frauen and Mannerchor — 
which from time to time may be heard in 
concerts and contests. Frequently these 
“festivals” are of but a local or cantonal 
character, but at regular intervals a great 
national manifestation is arranged. I’very 
city of any importance covets the honor of 
being hostess to such a Singing Festival 
and Lausanne will have the distinction of 
being hostess to the Federal Singing Festi- 
val which will take place from July 6-17 
next. 

Past lovely Montreux, and the romantic 
castle of Chillon immortalized by Byron, 
we now proceed by electric train into the 
Valais —an unusually picturesque and 
rugged part of Switzerland. It is inter- 
sected by numerous side valleys of pristine 
beauty and Old-World charm. One of the 
most popular of these side excursions 
leads from Visp to Zermatt, at the base of 
the Matterhorn. Mere words fail to do 
justice to the scenic thrills of this trip, 
where with every curve of the train and 
with every bend of the tempestuous river 
one has new visions of those wondrous, 
snow-capped peaks which form part of the 
mighty Alpine bulwark rising around that 
village. A splendid array of hotels not far 
from the station, a street lined with 
stores and bazaars, then a church and a 
cluster of peasant homes — such is Zer- 
matt, with the Matterhorn rising in the 
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background like a pyramid of granite 
against the deep blue sky. While the 
mountain realm of Zermatt offers unusual 
opportunities to experienced climbers, 
average walkers have a great variety of 
easy but nevertheless interesting outings 
to select from. No one should miss the ex- 
cursion by the Gornergrat railway. This 
scenic line ascends in one and a half hours 
from an altitude of 5315 feet to a height of 
10,289 feet, directly into a region of eternal 
ice and snow, face to face with a panorama 
of sublime grandeur. 

Zermatt, Visp, Brig, Bernese Oberland, 
past Kandersteg, with its incomparable 
Oeschinen lake and its appropriately 
named Blue Lake, we now proceed swiftly 
toward Interlaken, the gay tourist metrop- 
olis of the Bernese Oberland. As its name 
implies, this resort is situated between two 
lakes — Thun and Brienz. It is the start- 
ing point for many side excursions, among 
which the trips to the Harder, the Schy- 
nige Platte, Mirren, the Wengernalp, and 
the Jungfrau are world famous. 

A visit to the Jungfraujoch — verily an 
experience of a lifetime! Traveling via 
Lauterbrunnen through a _ picturesque 
chalet-land, enlivened by many graceful 
cascades, we board one of the comfortably 
heated trains of the Jungfrau railway at 
Scheidegg, 6770 feet above sea level. Fif- 
teen minutes later a brief stop is made at 
Eiger Glacier, where the direction and 
personnel of the Jungfrau railway dwell as 
a happy high-Alpine settlement, with over 
twenty lively Polar dogs to pull sleighs and 
perform general transportation duties over 
the glaciers and snowfields in this vicinity 
and on the Jungfraujoch. 

At this point the railway cuts directly 
into the giant bodies of the Eiger and 
Monch. Huge openings hewn into the 
mountainside at Eigerwand (9410 feet 
above sea level) and at Eismeer (10,37 
feet) afford close views of the marvelous 
region of snow and ice traversed through 
the tunnel, and our expectations rise 
higher still as we approach the end of this 
magic stairway, Jungfraujoch (11,480 feet t). 
On this gaily animated roof of the world it 
is an unwritten law to have luncheon first 
and then feast on scenery. Everybody, 
therefore, hastens to secure seats in the 
spacious dining hall of the new Berghaus, 
the loftiest hotel in Europe. And then for a 
full hour we revel in the tremendous pan- 
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orama unfolded before us and in the glo- 
ries of the snow field reached through a 
gallery irom the station. Summer ski- 
festivals are a regular feature of this play- 
ground above the clouds, and sleigh-riding 
and ski-kjéring with the aid of Eskimo dogs 
are midsummer treats which add zest to 
any travel experience. 

Since no tour of Switzerland would be 
complete without a drive over some Alpine 
pass, we now proceed from Interlaken via 
Brienz — the home of the wood carvers — 
to Meiringen. Of course, everybody who 
stops at Meiringen will visit the remark- 
able excavations underneath the parish 
church, and a stroll through the nearby 
gorge of the river Aare will furnish an- 
other treat. This river, which at Inter- 
laken flows so sedately from one lake into 
the other, is here a wild glacier torrent 
whose waters rush in blind anger from one 
rocky wall to the other. The gorge is 
lighted by electricity and a securely con- 
structed gallery leads through its entire 
length of 1531 yards. 

The drive by post-automobile over the 
Grimsel is another scenic adventure. 
Pausing for a brief respite on the summit 
of the Grimsel Pass (elevation 7135 feet), 
we are particularly impressed by the suc- 
cession of sweeping curves in which the 
road descends from this point to the hotel 
settlement of Gletsch. It takes but thirty 
minutes to reach the cradle of the Rhdne. 
Here we are so close to the glacier that we 
see within a few yards of us its huge mo- 
tionle * waves, broken up with crevasses, 
grotto:, and caverns, showing pale blue 
and lilac lights. Quite at the bottom, this 
majestic cataract of ice opens out like an 
enormous pearly shell from which escapes 
a tiny streamlet destined for a noble course 
— the Rhone! 

From Gletsch to Andermatt; and from 
here the electrified St. Gothard railway — 
a marvel of engineering skill and scenic 
surprises — carries us northward to Lu- 
cerne. Gloriously situated on the much 
sung lake of the Four Forest Cantons — 
generally described as the lake of Lucerne 
— framed by the Pilatus, the Stanserhorn, 
Burgenstock, Rigi and other favorite 
mountains which are easily accessible by 
rail, this spot enjoys a privileged site. 
Since Lucerne’s foundation was closely 
connected with the ancient church of 
Saint Leodegar, this place of worship with 
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O the Orient! A magnificent travel vaca- 

tion at less cost than any similar sea jour- 
ney. Lands of contrast that are meeting the 
challenge of the New Age. Buddhist shrines 
enveloped in ancient mysticism, side by side 
with changing thoroughfares of great indus- 
trial progress. 


All the ease-giving comforts and delightful 
Japanese courtesy enroute, that make N. Y. K. 
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your home. Round Pacific tours, from $852.40 up. 
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ROXBURY 


Combines organized school discipline with complete attention 
tothe needs of the individual boy, and insures a thorough College 
Preparation. A. H. Suerirr, Ne: admaster, CHE SHIRE, CONN 


CAMBRIDGE JUNIOR COL LEGS | 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Rajyid and thorough preparation for Vale, Harvard, Williams, 
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School begins July 6th, Booklet. 


The Forum Book Service exists for the 
convenience of readers of ‘Tur Forum. 
Do you want to buy a book without 
going to the trouble of hunting for it 
in a bookstore? Do you want informa- 
tion about current literary produc- 
tions? If so, address the Forum Book 
Service, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 
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exquisitely carved choir stalls, wrought- 
iron work, stained-glass windows and 

remarkable organ should figure in every 
sight-seeing programme. Then there is the 
“Lion of Lucerne,” one of the most ifm- 
pressive monuments that have ever been 
erected to honor the bravery of soldiers; 
the glacier garden, a living lesson in geol- 
ogy; the well-preserved Musegg towers, 
once part of the city’s fortifications; the 
Kapell Bridge, with its octagonal Water 
‘Tower, and the Spreuer Bridge — beauti- 
ful specimens of the covered wooden 
bridges of medieval days. One hundred 
and fifty-four frescoes depicting historical 
and religious episodes decorate the Kapell 
Bridge, panels of “the Dance of Death” 
adorn the Spreuer Bridge, and the exqui- 
sitely frescoed facades of a number of 
medizval inns and guild houses make of 
Lucerne an ideal haunt for lovers of art. 

As a progressive resort Lucerne natur- 
ally offers opportunities galore for rest, 
recreation, sports, and social diversions. 
While events of every conceivable variety 
fill its programme throughout the season, 
one of the outstanding features this year 
will be the Federal Gymnastic Festival 
from July 20-24, when visitors will be able 
to witness impressive displays of Switzer- 
land’s efficient system of physical training. 

Switzerland is a land of short distances 
and it thus takes us only three hours to 
travel from Lucerne via Thalwil to Coire, 
the delightful old capital of the Grisons. 
This canton is broken up by some one 
hundred and fifty valleys, varying greatly 
in size, traversed by wild rushing torrents 
and streams, and animated by buoyant 
waterfalls and transparent mountain lakes. 
An ingeniously built electric railway 
serves this region in various directions. An 
clectric line also forms the connecting link 
between Coire and Arosa, health and 
pleasure resort of entrancing loveliness; 
and the thrilling Bernina railway proceeds 
from St. Moritz and Pontresina past a 
dreamland of pastures and glaciers to 
Tirano in Italy. 

Switzerland may be a diminutive coun- 
try, but even a limited becoming-«: 
quainted tour, such as ours, reveals that 
this beauteous land fairly abounds with 
unusual features. It is a vacation country 
where rest, recreation, health, and rejuve- 
nation are within reach of all, in surround- 
ings which suggest a bit of heaven. 
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Dear Helen: 


You know how I am always that it costs only fifty cents a year. 
fuming about books and wonder- Just fill out the little blank at the 
ing whether this or that is worth bottom of this page and send it in 
reading? And how I’m puzzled to right away, and not only will 
know whether to take a gamble your book troubles be over, but 
and step out and buy them — or you'll get no end of amusement in 
run the chances of being able to the bargain. 
borrow them from somebody else? Yours, 

Well, that’s all over now. I have 
just discovered a little magazine 
that I can count on. It tells you 
exactly what you want to know 
about all the new books, and a lot Gentlemen: Here’s iifty cents. Please send Book Cuat 
about the strange beings who for a year to: 

write them. All the big guns write 
for it, but the best part of all is 


BRENTANO’S BOOK CHAT 
1 West 47th Street, New York 
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Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Stocks Versus Bonds 
ne from the prices paid for 


many dividend-paying stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, in- 
vestors everywhere are coming to the 
conclusion that a good stock is never 
dear at any price. In the course of the 
upward surge of the stock market, 
coincident early this spring with specula- 
tion on a scale that has never before been 
seen in the history of the stock exchange, 
the prices of some issues have been bid 
up to levels that permit a dividend yield 
no greater than that which could be 
obtained from the average high grade 
bond. At the time these lines are being 
sent to the printer, the most desirable 
common stocks are selling at prices from 
twenty to thirty times, or even more, 
the probable annual dividend disburse- 
ments that are likely to be made under 
the most optimistic estimates over the 
next year or two. Under the circumstances 
it would seem hij ghly proper at this stage 
for the average investor to examine the 
situation carefully and decide especially 
whether this is not the time to consider 
exchanging common stock investments in 
whole or in part in favor of bonds, particu- 
larly bonds of relatively early maturities. 
Stock prices have been advancing by 
irregular stages over the greater part of 
the last seven or eight years and half of 
the 523,000,000 shares of the 446 most 
prominent companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange were selling at 
prices to yield five per cent or less at the 
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end of 1927, according to an analysis 
made by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, 
Vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Since then, 
it is probably a fair estimate that about 
two-thirds of the total amount of these 
stocks listed have sold on a five per cent 
basis or less. The average yield of two- 
thirds of these stocks was between 4.9 per 
cent and § per cent at the end of the year, 
at which time, as Colonel Ayres points 
out, the average corporation bond traded 
on the stock exchange was selling to 
yield 5-3 per cent or better. The com- 
parison is impressive and clearly indicates 
that on the basis of yield alone bonds 
are likely to offer increasingly attractive 
inducements for investors from now on. 
The case in favor of common stocks for 
long-term investment is a good one. 
It has been fairly conclusively demon- 
strated that a diversified list of American 
common stocks will work out more 
profitably in the long run than an invest- 


ment in bonds; but the time factor in 
such a programme is an element well 
worth considering. In the past, stock 


prices have tended to move more or less 
in unison, depending to a great extent 
on the money situation. There are excep- 
tions and some stocks probably will 
move against the general trend, such as 
United Fruit, which went through the 
drastic depression of 1920-21 without a 
serious reaction at any time and emerged 
from the depression in security prices a 
hundred points higher than it was worth 
when the stock market slump began. 





Full of Sentiment—and Microbes 


cAn employe of one of our water companies recently 
sent us a communication in which occurred this sen- 
tence: ‘The old oaken bucket was full of sentiment 
and microbes.” 


The menace to health of an impure water supply 
can hardly be told in fewer or better words. 


Modern water purification plants may not possess 
the sentiment and romance which cling to the open 
well and the flowing stream, but nothing contributes 
more to the health, sanitation and welfare of people all 
over the civilized world than does a plentiful supply 
of pure water. 
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There are now many who confidently 
believe that the day of broad, sweeping 
declines in stocks has passed and that 
hereafter the market will be a discriminat- 
ing affair in which some groups of stocks 
will be in a bull swing while others are in 
the bear phase of a cycle; who believe that 
there will always be some groups of stocks 
which will move independently from the 
main body of the list when conditions 
within their industries justify it. This is 
a situation which remains to be demon- 
strated and the conditions that have 
existed in the past three or four years 
do not offer a reasonable test, owing to 
the underlying ease in the money market. 
During the past year or two, Wall Street 
has proceeded on the theory that the 
supply of credit available for stock 
market purposes is inexhaustible — a theory 
which one of the largest banks on that 
important street has flatly stated is not 
strictly in accordance with the facts. 
If, then, the experience of the past is 
worth anything at all, it would seem that 
a programme calling for investment 
in common stock at this stage of the 
stock market — with prices admittedly 
high — might necessitate a delay over a 
period of several years pending the time 
when such a group of investments would 
be worth the original purchase price 
again, even though wise selections of 
securities are made. 


Tue Time ELEMENT 

Three of the most popular industrial 
common stocks.on the New York Stock 
xchange will offer a fairly good idea of 
the importance of ‘the time element as a 
factor in an investment. General Electric 
and General Motors have proved to be 
two of the most successful manufacturing 
companies in the country. Both have 
reaped rich rewards from the development 
of new industries. ‘They have each con- 
tributed much to the welfare of the public 
while they were adding to their own 
material gains. A third, United States 
Steel, has been a conspicuous success in 
its industry, but its achievements have 
been the result of conservative business 
management rather than of new inven- 
tions and corresponding changes in stand- 
ards of living. All three possess every 
clement necessary for a good common 
stock investment. General Electric was a 
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prime industrial investment twenty-five 
years ago when it sold above $200 a share; 
but in the course of the 1907 panic, the 
stock sold as low as 89% at one time and 
the purchaser at 200 had to wait until 
1913 before any substantial profit was 
realized. General Motors was a highly 
popular issue in the 1916 bull market, and 
early in 1919 the old stock sold at $42 a 
share. This stock was later exchanged in 
the ratio of four old shares for one share 
of new stock, standing the buyer at 42, 
in 1919, 168 on the new stock basis. Yet 
the purchaser at this price in 1919 would 
have had to wait until 1926 before he 
would have seen a profit. The same is true 
of United States Steel. The buyer at 94 in 
1909 had to wait until 1916 for his profit, 
and the buyer of Steel in 1917 at 13656 

would have had to wait until 1926 for any 
important reward for his patience. 

Boom periods in Wall Street have not 
in the past been conspicuously profitable 
times for investment in common stock 
and events this year square with what is 
commonly witnessed in a boom period. 
The volume of trading alone is a good 
indication of the wide scope of the market, 
a market which, in its feverish activity, 
is said to have daily traders in every city 
and town in the land, not to mention an 
important foreign trading element oper- 
ating from London, Paris, and other 
centres. In the first three months of this 
year almost as many shares were traded 
in on the New York Stock Exchange as 
in the first six months of 1926, and there 
were several full years in the past decade 
when fewer shares were sold in a twelye- 
month period than in the first four months 
of 1928. Prior to 1928 a three-million- 
share day was a rare event and usually 
indicated some tremendous speculative 
convulsion. In fact, there had been only 
nine three-million-share days in the entire 
history of the stock exchange up to 1928. 
During March the average day was a 
three-million-share day. At the end of 
the month and early in April, several 
four-million-share days occurred, and on 
one occasion nearly five million shares 
were sold in a single five-hour session. 

If mere volume of trading is not a 
measure of a boom period, the fantastic 
prices quoted for some issues and the 
sudden and tremendous advances in many 
may be better proof. It would be difficult 





POWER wherever it is needed: this 
is the accomplishment of the sub- 
sidiary companies of the Middle 
West Utilities Company over broad 
areas of thirty states. Their wide- 
spread transmission systems supply 
electric power to realize the indus- 
trial possibilities of more than 
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to explain an appreciation of over 100 
per cent in a month in Radio Corporation 
of America common stock oni the basis of 
a commensurate change for the better in 
the company’s outlook. No good American 
will admit, in the light of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s gallant exploits, that the aircraft 
manufacturing industry is not here to 
stay; but the ascension in Wright Aéro- 
nautical Corporation stock from around 
$30 a share prior to Lindbergh’s flight to 
Paris to a price well over a hundred 
points higher ten months later is com- 
monly conceded to represent hopes and 
aspirations on the part of buyers which 
it may take some years of development 
and progress in the industry and the 
science to justify in dividends. 

If neither volume of trading nor price 
advances will be conceded as a measure 
of boom periods in Wall Street, there 
are no end of incidents in the newspapers 
that attest it. Crowded offices of brokers 
during stock exchange hours indicate the 
widespread public interest in stocks 
to-day, Your bootblack, barber, or eleva- 
tor operator is discussing the latest 
stock market tip. Incidents are cited 
where inexperienced traders have come 


to the conclusion that money is made 
more easily in Wall Street than in their 


previous business affiliations and ac- 
cordingly have thrown up their jobs to 
speculate in stocks; all of which is rem- 
iniscent of the migration to Florida 
during the real estate boom there in 1925. 
They are all part and parcel of a phe- 
nomenon common to experienced Wall 
Street brokers and other observers, who 
have witnessed the same thing in 1906, 
in 1916, in 1919, and on other occasions; 
and who also have a vivid impression of 
the aftermath. Nor is it any less significant 
that a common complaint on the part of 
experienced traders, of even floor traders 
on the stock exchange, is that they “cannot 
make money in this kind of a market.” 
Experience has taught them a lesson in 
conservatism; but the tyro who does not 
know what the risk is has cheerfully 
stepped in where wise men have feared to 
tread and made money. 


Tue German Boom 


In Germany last year the stock market 
went through a boom period which 
strongly resembles that in Wall Street at 
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this writing. A faithful description of 
the boom there, made by a reliable 
writer on the spot at the time, would 
fittingly describe that in Wall Street 
to-day, with American stocks substituted 
for German names. Cheap money and 
“improved business outlook” were held 
responsible for that boom, but, there as 
here, the actual improvement in business 
was negligible as compared with the stock 
market’s boom. The stock of the rayon 
trust concern — Vereinigte Glanzstoff, 
for instance — rose from 230 to 361 in 
the first twelve months, and in the thir- 
teenth month suddenly flew to a few 
points below 600. The dye and nitre trust 
— Farbenindustrie— which began the 
year at around 100, reached nearly 400; 
and proportionate advances were not 
rare in other issues. While sound, fixed, 
interest-bearing obligations would bring 
the investor 7 or 8 per cent, these were 
neglected in favor of stocks which returned 
yields of only 2 or 3 per cent. Stocks were 
stricken from the list of the Berlin Bourse 
because brokers could not cope with the 
flood of orders; and the complaint, there 
as here, was that the huge profits were 
being made by “foolish men who held 
tight to their stocks and bought more at 
high prices,” while the wise men pocketed 
only nominal profits. Eventually that 
bubble was punctured and prices were 
later restored to a saner level, more 
closely in accord with values. 

Perhaps Wall Street has not been car- 
ried to such excesses of enthusiasm with 
respect to prices. Indeed, except for the 
stock market itself, business in this 
country is on a sound footing and the 
money outlook, if it does not promise as 
cheap credit for stock market purposes 
as has prevailed in the past three years, 
is essentially sound. However, the Federal 
Reserve banks have not been taking 
measures so far this year to support 
cheap money rates by purchasing secu- 
rities to offset the export movement of 
gold, as they did last autumn, and a 
continuation of gold exports this spring 
may have a tendency in the direction of 
slightly firmer money rates. Brokers’ 
loans are abnormally swollen, but the 
call-money market is a convenient outlet 
for idle banking funds of institutions all 
over the country, and will probably 
continue to attract considerable money 
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from these sources so long as commercial 
requirements for credit do not force 
their withdrawal. 


SAFETY First 1n Bonps 


But prices have advanced to a level in 
the stock market where investment in 
bonds and fixed, interest-bearing secu- 
rities have a definite economic attraction 
to investors, and bond investments afford 
a reasonable harbor of safety in the 
event of a’ sharp recession in the stock 
market. The bond market usually does 
fluctuate to some extent in accordance 
with the stock market, but its fluctuations 
are modest in proportion. In the case of 
short-termed issues — issues having two 
to four years or so to run before maturity, 
when they will be redeemed at par — the 
decline below par is not likely to be 
important, if any. Purchases of desirable 
bonds under conditions such as those 
existing at present offer a fixed-interest 
return that is not subject to cessation. 
Dividends may be passed or reduced in 
times of uncertainty. And in the event 
of a reaction in stock prices, advantage 
can be taken of the resulting concessions 
to reinvest in stocks. 

It is not the intention of this article 
co imply that a depression in business 
is imminent and that a stock market 
panic is lurking just around the corner. 
On the contrary, there is every reason 
to believe that general business conditions 
in 1928 will be materially better than 
they were in 1927. The point that it is 
desired to emphasize is that boom times 
in the stock market are not ordinarily 
propitious times for long-term investment , 
in common stocks, either for the invest- 
ment of fresh capital or the continuation | 
of an investment which has already been 
made —even a good one of long stand- 
ing. 

The market place represents the con- 
sensus of opinion of investors all over the 
world on values, and nothing but values. 
Sooner or later, prices based on enthu- 
siasm, rather than plain common sense, 
become adjusted to saner proportions. 
If memory serves, it was Russell Sage 
who once observed, in answer to a ques- 
tion as to how he made money in the 
stock market: “‘I sell too soon, and I buy 
too late.” 
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